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BRITAIN AND THE BOERS 





Chamberlain and Rhodes Agree, and 


Kruger Is Their Victim. 





HOME RULE FOR THE UITLANDERS 





Reversal of the Correct Attitude 


with Regard to Affairs in 


the Transvaal Evident. 


TURKISH AFFAIRS IN THE PARLIAMENT 


Cronstadt and Toulon Honeymoon Is 
at an End—Absolutism in Germany 


—Royal Academy Dispute. 


By Commercial Cable from Our Own Corre- 
spondent. 


Lonpon, Feb. 8.—Something absolutely 
unexpected by any one has happened. 
Cecil Rhodes, instead of remaining and 
making sport in the gladiatorial arena 
with Chamberlain, as all England took 
for granted he would do, has merely 
had a long talk at the Colonial Office 
arid is forthwith hurrying back to South 
Africa. A more unlooked-for and puz- 
gling surprise hardly could be imagined. 


At one stroke it throws all the imagined 


forecasts out of gear. The Chartered 


Company must hold its annual meeting 
within a fortnight, and the public has 
been waiting for the great speech that 
Rhodes was to make then as the grand 
opening move in the campaign between 
him and Chamberlain, which was to 
eclipse everything since the time of War- 


ren Hastings. It entered into nobody’s 


head that the battle could be avoided. 
Now we are calmly told that the fight is 
off, and in men’s minds there is room 
for only one question: “ What does it 


mean?” 
The coincidence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 


long-and elaborate official statement ap- 
pearing at the same hour as the news of 
Rhodes’s swift return helps to answer 


the question. Means have been found 


to strike a balance between the exigen- 
cies “of Chamberlain’s political career 
and the colossal political, financial, and 
gocial influences that the Chartered 
Company is able to command in its de- 
fense. A compromise has been arranged, 
and, apparently, the scheme adopted is 


big enough to afford ample elbow room 
tor both Rhodes’s and Chamberlain’s 
ambitions. When two such predatory 
genii combine to work together, it may 
be assumed that some third party is to 
pay the bill. In this instance it scarcely 
needs a prophetic eye to discern the 
probability that Kruger and his Boers 
ure marked for the sacrifice. 

In other words, it is plainiy open to be 
feared that England, having behaved 
with scrupulous correctness up to the 
present ‘point of the Transvaal business, 
is now about to do an unlovely thing. 
Perhgps it is manifest destiny, but it 
will wear an ugly aspect none the less. 
Chamberlain’s lengthy recital of events 
from the starting point of Mafeking 
tells little that is new. It throws the 
perfidy of Jameson’s behavior into rather 
a stronger light than before, and coldly 
hints that Sir Hercules Robinson’s inno- 
cent ignorance of what was going on 
needs some further investigation; but 
the really important parts of the docu- 
meat are not reached till he begins to 
disclose the policy of the British Cabinet. 
England’s rights of entire control of the 
Transvaal’s external relations and her in- 
tention to maintain them in their integ- 
rity are affirmed in the plainest possible 
language. That has been done before, 
but now, in additéon, comes the state- 
ment that England, by geographical and 
other considerations, is justified in tend- 
ering her friendly counsels on internal 
matters also. Then, after a long narra- 
tion of the grievances of the Uitlanders, 
comes what Chamberlain describes as 
merely a suggestion of one way of meet- 
ing the difficulty, but which will be read 
alike in Pretoria and Berlin as a British 
ultimatum. The entire Rand, embrac- 
ing the whcle mining district, is to be 
erected into a semi-autonomous prov- 
ince, with a Legislature, Supreme Court, 
police, educational system, mining man- 
agement, and so on, of its own. Plenty 
of safeguards of the Transvaal’s su- 
ypremacy in large matters are suggested, 
wuch as the power to veto and the like, 
but, in substance, Chamberlain proposes 
to.give to the’invading Uitlanders on the 
‘Rand a rather freer scheme of home rule 
than he broke up the Liberal Party for 
attempting to secure for the Irish in 
their own island. 

The announcement that Rhodes on his 
return will live in Rhodesia instead of 
Cape Town may be taken as signifying 
that he is to stand on the frontier of 
the Transvaal as the representative—not 
merely as the head of a huge private 
financial syndicate, but as the more or 
less official representative—of England’s 
will that the Uitlanders be allowed to 
manage the Rand in their own way. 

That Kruger will accept this solution 
without a violent protest, or that his 
Boers will not encourage him to resist by 
force of arms and appeals for European 
aid, is entirely unlikely. One may look 
with confidence, too, to see Germany 
foam over again with exuberance at the 
vague notion of blocking England’s 
felonious progress, but when it comes to 
realities, what can either Kruger or the 
Kaiser do? England is on the ground 
and holds litt?e Transvaal as in a thumb- 
gserew. One twist of its giant hand and 
the Boers pass into history, while with 
its other hand the German Navy and 

mercantile marine could be mauled be- 
Yond recognition, and so, the British 
Empire goes on being made. ; 

_, @ @ rule, the week preceding the ses- 
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sion of Parliament is made vocal with 
speculations’ and rumors about the 
Queen’s speech. This year nobody dis- 
plays the faintest curiosity on the sub- 
ject. It is supposed that there will be 
a request for a large naval grant, which 
will not be seriously resisted,and a clause 
devoted to education. It is said that this 
latter is the subject that the Tory leaders 
have most at heart, and that it will be 
put through at all hazards. It is their 
measure for strengthening the Church’s 
grip on the schools. Some Irish land leg- 
islation must be introduced, and there 
will be the usual gags about agriculture. 
But, save in the matter of schools, no one 
cares much, and even there the majority 
is too huge to be hopefully opposed. 

Much more fighting interest attaches 
to foreign questions, and to Armenia in 
particular. There will be a direct and 
immediate assault on this point by Rose- 
bery in the House of Lords, and a battle 
between him and Salisbury is expected to 
claim first place in the public attention. 
It is being whispered to-night among 
Tories that Salisbury, whose case seems 
so naked to attack in this whole Arme- 
nian business, has something up his 
sleeve which will srow England really 
strong where to outward view she seems 
weakest, but I fear this is rather in the 
spirit of whistling past a graveyard. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
the Turkish question and various Con- 
tinental problems entangled with it loom 
much more in the Parliamentary mind 
than all the phases of domestic politics 
combined. 

Sexton’s selection to succeed Justin Mc- 
Carthy has been a foregone conclusion 
all the week. Up to the last advices he 
was pretending not to want it, but that 
is only pretty Fanny’s way. In reality 
his was the most utter egotism in the 
whole vain boiling, and he has been 
thrust into the post by Healy merely to 
keep Dillon out. It is not risking much 
to predict that his reign 
brief and stormy. 

The French Government is hurrying 
forward plans for representation at the 
Czar’s coronation at Mcscow in May, 
which will eclipse anything on record in 
such matters. It happens that the pres- 
ent French Ambassador in Russia is by 
seniority of service the doyen of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps at St. Petersburg; so he is 
to enjoy the right of receiving the young 
Czar and Czarina in the name of his 
colleagues when they enter Moscow. He 
will do this on a scale of extraordinary 
magnificence. two of the largest noble- 
men’s palaces in Moscow, rented for the 
occasion, being all refitted in the cost- 
liest manner from France. A mile and a 
quarter of the costliest carpeting that 
France can produce is merely one item 
in’ the bewildering outfit. The supper 
alone, when their Majesties attend the 
first ball under the French roof, is to cost 
$70,000. Louis XV.’s ornate State char- 
iot, which so many Americans have seen 
at the Musée Cluny, is to be sent out for 
the use of the Ambassador in the proces- 
sion, with trappings for horses and liver- 
ies for postilions and footmen of the 
Same highly monarchical period,.and or- 
ders are already placed in Morocco, Al- 
giers, and along the Riviera for the 
Choicest fruits, vegetables, and flowers 
that the season will permit, all to be 
shipped to Moscow. 

This wild ostentation may not improb- 
ably prove in the nature of a funeral 
demonstration over the corpse of the 
Franco-Russian entente. Many signs 
point to the conclusion that the Russians 
are already tired of the thing. Fewer 
of their Princes and millionaires are 
spending the Winter in France than for 
years before, and France is hardly men- 
tioned nuwadays in the Russian papers. 
Meanwhile Verestchagin’s new collection 
of paintings, recently moved from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg, is attracting ex- 
ceptional attenticn at the latter capital. 
Their principal feature is a dozen huge 
canvases devoted to the Napoleonic in- 
vasion and retreat of 1812-13, and they 
lay almost malicious stress on the French 
brutality to the Russian peasants and 
prisoners, the French cowardice when 
bravely opposed, and, above all, the 
French sacrilege in desecrating the Rus- 
sian churches and shrines. When it is 
remembered that the Russian official cen- 
sorship is peculiarly sensitive and severe 
on the question of permitting picture ex- 
hibitions, it is not strange that the French 
are surprised to find this show being al- 
lowed at this particular time. Unless 
omens fail, they wil! get much more di- 
rect hints presently that the Cronstadt- 
Toulon honeymoon is over, 


All Germany agrees in attaching deep 
importance to the attempt by the Saxon 
Ministry to alter the suffrage laws of 
the kingdom. At present the suffrage 
is pretty neariy universal, the limit be- 
ing a fairly low taxpaying qualification. 
The measure now proposed by the Gov- 
ernment sweeps away direct voting alto- 
gether, and institutes instead a sort of 
Electoral College, which shall choose 
members of the Diet. This college is to 
be elected one-third by citizens enjoy- 
ing an income of $2,500 or over, one-third 
by the class with incomes not less than 
$700, and the remaining third by those 
under that figure who now have votes. 
This will insure that the working and 
small trading classes will never be able 
to name more than a fraction of the 
electors, and, of course, that they will 
get no members in the Diet at all. It is 
avowedly aimed at the Socialists, who 
are now fourteen in the Saxon Diet out 
of a total of eighty-two. If the bill be- 
comes a law in Saxony, it is assumed 
it will be extended to other States, while 
Prussia already has something equally 
plutocratic. This outlook obviously 
threatens the whole principle of impe- 
rial universal suffrage, and it is excit- 
ing alarmed protests in all liberal quar- 
ters. Even Bismarck is apparently ad- 
vising against it, but the current of ab- 
solutism is running so strong just now 
that hardly even he could stem it. 

Meanwhile, new personal altercations 
and alienations in the inner Imperial 








To Consumers, 

Facts about ‘‘ Old Crow ’"’ Whiskey: 

We, the proprietors of the ‘‘ Oid Crow” and 
Hermitage Distilleries, feel constrained to make 
the following statements to the publi¢ in con- 
sequence of the many inquiries and letters re- 
ceived at our office: 

Several firms are bottling our ‘‘OLD CROW” 
Bourbon. We are ourselves bottling it at the 
distillery, also our Hermitage Whiskies. 

The only persons that bottle our ‘‘ OLD 
CROW ” Rye are Messrs. H. B. KIRK & CO., 
who have taken every barrel of RYE made by us 
=. the oat ents oer >. W. A. plan & 

., proprietors o e Old Srow ahd Her.“ age 
Disiitleries, Frankfort, Ky. Jan. 8, 1896. adv. 
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circle are constantly occupying the gos- 
sips of Berlin. Prince Albert of Saxe- 
Altenburg has given up his Berlin palace 
and retired with his family to his Schwe- 
rin estate, through a quarrel with the 
Emperor. More serious still, the Kaiser’s 
remote Catholic cousin, Prince Freder- 
ick of Hohenzollern, brother to the King 
of Roumania, and one of the most prom- 
inent military figures in Prussia, has 
thrown up his command of the Third 
Army Corps in disgust and quit the capi- 
tal for good, to live in Bavaria. Lists are 
being published of other Princes of great 
feudal families, like Stolberg, Wernige- 
rode, Ratibor, Plessis, and many others, 
who, since the present reign, have turned 
their backs on Berlin for the same cause, 
namely, their unwillingness to eat dirt. 

The Incorporated Authors’ Society is to 
have its annual general meeting a week 
from Monday, and the literary atmos- 
phere is alive with rumors of tremendous 
things there to be done. An author 
named W. H. Wilkins, whose name, I 
confess, is unknown to me in connection 
with books, but who writes with dis- 
tinguished fluency and fervor in the 
correspondence columns of newspapers, 
is to move the repudiation of the recent 
Authors of England address on the Vene- 
and what practically 
amounts to a vote of censure on the of- 
ficers who allowed the society to seem 
responsible for it. They say he has 
drummed up a lot of support for his mo- 
tions, but when it comes to actual test 
I fancy that the Knights, backed by those 
who expect to be Knights, will not have 
much difficulty in putting the temerari- 
ous Wilkins down. Speaking of Knights, 
I hear that Rider Haggard is to have a 
Sir put before his name during the year. 

Despite professions of entire academi« 
calm here, a really earnest scuffle is pro- 
ceeding inside the "Royal Academy as to 
Leighton’s successor. All the papers 
were supplied early in the week with a 
paragraph expressing the Academy’s 
profound regret that the state of Sir 
John Millais’s health would not enable 
him to accept the post which otherwise 
would be his by acclamation, but Millais 
promptly had his physicians to publish a 
round-robin declaring that his health 
was perfect, with the trivial exception of 
a sort of wart in his throat which they 
will be able to abate in no time. There 
is now sent out a feeler in the shape of a 
hint that Millais may be prevailed upon 
to accept the office till at least the closé 
of the year, but there is no sign that he 
will consent to enter into a bargain of 
that humiliating nature. As there is no 
rule concerning the time of filling the 
post, the date of election is still in the 
air, but the Academy meets Feb. 29 for 
the choice of three new associates, among 
whom Shannon is almost certain to be 
one, and after that it will be easier to 
get a notion of the shape the canvassing 
for Leighton’s shoes is taking. 

Only one or two papers have thought 
it worth while to print Alfred Austin’s 
poem on..Prince. Henry of _Battenberg 
in its entirety, and): many do not even 
give the smallest extract from it. Such 
editorial allusions to it as are made are 
at best cautiously non-committal and for 
the most part frankly contemptuous. 
His tragedy on Alfred, entitled “ Eng- 
land’s Darling,” gets no polite treatment, 
however, in any quarter. It is guyed 
from one end cf the island to the other, 
and even his own Standard opens its col- 
umns to a prolonged series of letters 
from correspondents showing that when 
he said that Alfred had been neglected 
by the English poets he was ridiculously 
ignorant of the facts. 

A good deal had been expected of the 
memoirs of the Duc de Persigny, pub- 
lished in Paris yesterday, but the result 
is described as extremely disappointing. 


There is nct a word in them about the 


coup @’état, and, except for some inter- 
esting personal glimpses of Bismarck, 


the Second Empire and its times. 

The memoirs of Bernadotte are creat« 
ing much greater interest in Paris, where 
it is reported without contradiction that 
their anonymous editor is really King 
Oscar Il. of Sweden. Hn. 2. 





ASSAULTED BY A HARVARD STUDENT 


Letter Carrier John F. Pierce 


Thrashed by a Drunken Coilegian, 


Boston, Feb. 8.—Willis McCornick, a 
Harvard student, who gives his residence 
as Salt Lake City, and who rooms at 
1,126 Boylston Street, this city, was ar- 
rested about 3 o’clock A. M. to-day for 
an alleged assault upon Letter Carrier 
John F. Pierce of the Boston Back Bay 
District, while collecting mail matter frém 
the letter-box on the steps of the Hotel 
Brunswick. 

Pierce states that while in his wagon 
near the Victoria Hotel he was accosted 
by McCornick, who was drunk, and who 
demanded that the letter carrier should turn 
the team over to him. This Pierce re- 
fused to do, and drove Over to the Bruns- 
wick Hotel. He was followed by McCor- 


nick, who again demanded the team, and 
on being again refused he seized the 
whip, which was lying in the wagon, and 
dealt Pierce a blow with it across the 
face that brought blood. Pierce, who is a 
large and strong man, grappled with his 
assailant. He was struck again, however, 
with the whip, and then cried for assist- 
ance. Patroiman Cutter answered the call, 
and found the two men struggling on the 
ground. 

McCornick was locked up in the Tombs. 
He will be charged with assault and with 
impeding the United States mail. He is 
an athlete, and states he is a member of 
the Baltimore Athletic Club, and that he 
is a native of Baltimore. 





East Side Tailors Want to Strike. 


The east side tailors are having more 
trouble with the contractors, who recently 
promised to abide by their agreement with 
the union and take back the locked out 
men. The tailors have been clamoring for 


a strike, and yesterday the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Brotherhcod of Tailors and 
of the United Garment Workers met to 
consult over the matter. They decided to 
postpone ordering any further strikes until 
the cvundition of the tailors becomes better. 
The men complained that the contractors 
took adyantage of the slackness of trade, 
and after taking back a certain number of 
their ojd hands, reduced their wages from 
25 to 50 per cent., and compelled these to 
turn out daily as much work as they had 
exacted under the task-work system. 





The World—One Cent. 

The World, morning edition, more com- 
plete than ever, can be bought on and aft- 
er to-morrow on any news stand in Greater 
New-York for one cent, and your news- 
dealer will deliver it at your house for six 
cents per week, or will deliver the Morn- 
ing and Sunday World for eleven cents per 
week. This makes The World the cheap- 
est as well as the greatest paper in the 
universe,—Adv. 








M’KANE’S PARDON WILL BE ASKED 


The Sentence Held to be Excessive--Jury’s 
Recommendation to be Used in Influ- 
encing the Action of Gov. Morton. 


ALBANY, Feb. 8.—Application will be made 
in the near future for the pardon or com- 
mutation of sentence of John Y. McKane. 
He is now serving a six-year term in Sing 
Sing Prison, which sentence will not ex- 
pire until 1898. 

Dr. R. T. Irvine, the prison physician at 
Sing Sing, has certified to the fact that 
McKane is suffering from lesion of the 
heart, Bright’s disease, and asthma, and 
that the dampness of the cells and his con- 
finement are having a very disastrous effect 
upon his health, McKane has had charge 
of the construction of the new buildings 
at Sing Sing, and it is estimated that he 
has saved the State about $17,000. 

Gen. Benjamin F. Tracy and Edwin M. 
Shepard, who were the prosecuting attor- 
neys on the McKane trial, have signified 
their willingness to appear before Gov. Mor- 
ton in McKane’s behalf, on the ground that 


justice has been vindicated, and that Mc- 
Kane's sentence was a heavy one under 
ithe circumstances. 

McKane was convicted, at a time when 
public sentiment was running very high, of 
the technical offense of aiding and abetting 
Inspectors of Election in Gravesend té neg- 
lect and refuse to have the registry list 
of voters accessible, as required by law. 
If McKane had himself destroyed the reg- 
istry books, he would have been guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and only could have been 
punished by imprisonment for one year, as 
an extreme penalty. The Court, however, 
held that he was guilty of a‘felony because 
he was charged with advising Election In- 
spectors not to show the registry books 
to the public. 

The application to the Governor will, 
among other things, state that the jury 
had considerable difficulty in arriving at 
the verdict, and presented with it a plea for 
mercy and clemency in behalf of the de- 
fendant in the strongest possible language. 
The jury said: 

We, the jurors in 
McKane, impelled by 
character and reputation 
said John Y. McKane, 
cellent qualities of heart testified to by per- 
sons of undoubted reputation, join together in 
presenting a plea for mercy and clemency in 
his behalf, and wish it understood that this plea 
is couched in the most impressive and strongest 
possible language. 

This recommendation alone, McKane’s at- 
torneys say, aside from the other great 
considerations offered in his behalf, would 
justify the pardon of McKane at the expira- 
tion of two years’ imprisonment, the mini- 
mum term prescribed for the offense. 

The application will probably be made to 
the Governor next week. 


of John Y. 
a belief in the good 
hitherto held by the 
and of the many ex- 


the case 





CARRIED HEAVY LIFE INSURANCE 


Companies to Investigate the Cause of J. 
Rush Ritter’s Death at Toronto— 
His Business Troubles, 


TORONTO, Ontario, Feb. 8.—J. Rush Ritter, 
the wealthy Philadelphian who died here 
Thursday, arrived in ‘Toronto Monday with 
his valet, and registered at the Kensing- 
ton Hotel. Mr. Ritter was taken ill 
Wednesday, but refused to allow a local 
doctor to be called, and instructed his 
valet to telegraph to Philadelphia for his 
own doctor. Mr. Ritter died yesterday be- 


fore the Philadelphia doctor arrived. His 
valet says he was subject to fits, and given 
to the use of morphine. Mr. Ritter carried 
over $100,000 insurance on his life, and 
representatives of the insurance companies 
will investigate the circumstances of his 
death. The body will be embalmed, and 
forwarded to Philadelphia for interment. 


Mr, Ritter’s Business Affairs. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8.—J. Rush Ritter of 
this city, whose death is announced at 
Toronto, was the former real estate officer 
of the Solicitors’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. His gigantic speculations brought 
about the assignment of the company, and 
the ensuing complications with the Trades- 
men’s Bank. At the time of the assign- 
ment of the Solicitors’ Company, Mr. Rit- 
ter, overcome by the long strain of his un- 
successful speculations and his vain efforts 
to avert the impending crash, lay so pros- 
trated at home that his death was daily 
expected. 

He recovered sufficiently t0 make the trip 
to Toronto, whither he was taken, it is 
said, under the advice of his physician. 
Some time ago he made an assignment, 
which showed that he owed over $400,000 


to various financial institutions and firms, 
and that his assets, consisting largely of 


! stocks i Brigantine Transit C r 
there is little of value to the student of } ee gage oe oan Sawar ont 


and the Indianapolis Street Railway, with 
some real estate, would fall far short of 
that amount. 

Mr. Ritter was fifty-five years old, and 
had been connected with the Solicitors’ 
Loan and Trust Company almost from the 
time of its organization. Previous to that 
time he had been engaged in the dry goods 
business. He was unmarried and lived 
very quietly with his two sisters at 422 
South Broad Street. The magnitude of his 
speculetions, when they became known 
through the troubles of the Solicitors’ Com- 
pany, astonished everybody. Since that 
time the value of the securities held by 
him has greatly decreased, and his death 
will doubtless further complicate the tangle 
of his affairs. 





SHIPWRECKED SAILORS RESCUED 


the Tow of the Tugboat Scully 
Now Accounted For, 


All 


NEW-LONDON, Conn., Feb. 8.—The tug Ice 
King, from New-Haven, arrived in port late 
to-night, having on board four men from 
the barge City of Norwich, which was cut 
loose from the tugboat Thomas J. Scully 
during Thursday’s storm. These men were 
picked up in lifeboat belonging to the 
steamer Nashua. The Nashua had lowered 
boats early in the afternoon to go to the 
rescue of the Norwich’s crew, and this 
boat had been unable to get back to the 
steamer, and was abandoned by the 
Nashua. 

Later in the night the tugboat Stickney 
reached here, having on board five men 
which she rescued from the barge Cactus, 
another one of the Scully’s tow. The men 
iad been tossed about at the mercy of the 
waves and wind for the past two days. 

By the rescue of the crews of these two 
barges, the whole of the Scully’s tow is 
accounted for. The Scully herself is in 
Bridgeport in a crippled condition. 





Pretended to be Messenger Boys. 


Three young men, who gave'their names 
as Edward Russell, John McKenna, and 
Fred Redmond, were arrested Friday after- 
noon, when they were seen acting suspi- 
ciously. One of them wore the uniform of 
a District Messenger boy. 

A number of tickets for a ball‘ of the 
‘Telegram Club ”’ were found in their pos- 
session. It was learned that they were not 
hired by the District Telegraph Company, 
and it was said that they were the men 
who hired a hall last year and sold tickets 
for a ball which never took place. 

They were arraigned in the Jefferson 
Market Police Court yesterday and re- 
manded to allow the company to prosecute 
them for wearing the uniform. 





Robbed a School for Girls. 


Dogpss Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 8.—A burglar 
broke into the Misses Masters’s School for 
Young Ladies early this morning, and stole 


an open-face gold watch and a pocketbook 
containing $5. 

The fellow was seen, and is described as 
five and a half feet in height, with dark 
hair, brown eyes, and wearing dark clothes. 
There have been a number of burglaries 
here and in the neighborhood, and some of 
the victims have lost considerable property. 





The New-York Herald Will Begin 


publishing its $1,000 prize story by Edith Car- 
nter, yee ae tS ed poeey or a. Life,”’ 
‘ebruary 10, an continue it daily 

Don’t miss it.—Adv. 
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| NEW-YORK MET THE STORM 


The Big American Liner Tossed by 
Mammoth Waves. 


PASSENGERS NOT ALLOWED ON DECK 


There Was No Danger to the Ship, 
but Her Progress Was Delayed 
—A Steamship in Distress 


Encountered. 


The passengers on the American Line 
steamship New-York, which arrived from 
Southampton yesterday, did not need to be 
informed of the passing of that mighty 
storm which wrought so much havoc in 


this locality. They had found an edge of 
it, and they were glad it was only an outer 
rim, and not the furious vortex which 
came shrieking through the city. 

The New-York’s journey was tempes- 
tuous throughout. She ran into a head 
gale immediately after bringing the Atlan- 
tic under foot. Then there was a brief 
period of .quiet, which lasted until the 
night of Feb. 4, when, in the vernacular 
of the seaman, “it came on to-blow,” and 
before midnight the big steamship was 
pitching furiously in a head-on sea. 

Like her fleet sister, the Paris, the New 
York is a stanch and buoyant craft, but 
the seas were too heavy for her to keep her 
decks above the turmoil, and wave after 
wave toppled over her rail, keeping her 
upper decks constantly flooded. The ship 
ran only 432 knots that day and the fol- 
lowing day she ran 32 knots less. 

The gale continued until the morning of 
Feb. 6 and was followed by a few hours 
of comparative quiet. The distracting 
noise of the gale had gone from the rig- 
ging, but the seas still rolled heavily and 
the ship swung giddily over the swollen 
waters. 

The great storm passed through this 
city Thursday, and the New-York encount- 
tered it Friday. The wind first came from 
the southward and rolled its mile-long bil- 
lows across the path of the steamship, 
causing her to lurch heavily as they 
crushed against the bow, and ran brim- 
ming along the rail. 

A sudden shift brought the wind ahead, 
and a few hours later it was spilling from 
out the northwest. The quick changes in 
direction had converted the rythmiec pro- 
cession of waves into a dangerous cross- 
sea. 

The passengers were kept below, as great 
waves were breaking over the decks, and 
the ship was rolling so wildly that even the 
crew had difficulty in keeping their feet. 

To break the monotony of the giddy-paced 
voyaging, a disabled steamship was reported 
shortly béfore 11 o'clock that morning. <A 
long black line dipping into the water from 
over her bow, as her stern was flung sky- 
ward-by a wave, showed that the vessel 
was riding to a sea anchor. She was made 
out to be the British steamship Oceanic, 
from Sunderland for Hampton Roads. 

The New-York ranged. near, and_ the 
Oceanic signaled a request to be taken in 
tow. Mail steamships are not permitted to 
take crippled vessels in tow unless such act 
is necessary to save life. The American 
vessel laid by for twenty-seven minutes, 
Capt. Grant considefing the request, and 
carefully noting the behavior of the ship, 
which had signaled that her shaft was 
broken, in explanation of the request. Then 
the New-York was headed upon her course, 
and Capt. Grant went below and wrote 
the following in his official log: 

“ Finding that she was riding out the 
gale most ably and in no danger whatever 
of foundering, as she was quite buoyant 
and shipped no seas, the New-York re- 
sumed her course at 11:55 A. M., having 
laid by twenty-seven minutes.”’ 

The Oceanic signaled ‘‘ Report me at 
Lloyds—shaft broken,” as the New-York 
swung to her course. She sailed from 
Sunderland Jan. 20. When sigghted by the 
New-York she was off the George’s Shoal 
and drifting toward it before a southwest 
gale. Officers of the New-York say she was 
rolling frightfully, sometimes exposing half 
the length of her keel. Shortly after the 
vessels separated the wind shifted to 
northeast and the officers of the New-York 
thought with the wind in that direction the 
Oceanic was in no danger of being drifted 
on the shoal. 

The rest of the New-York’s journey was 
stormy. Her time from the Needles to 
Sandy Hook was seven days. 

Among her cabin passengers were C. H. 
Burlingame, the Rev. J. Lockington Bales, 
the Rev. J. H. Beck, A. C. Chapin, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Hubbell, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Hadley, Capt. A. Mills, Paul M. Potter, 
Mrs. A. A. Hartley, and Miss Hartley. 





RUN DOWN WHILE GOING FOR CANDY 
Fatally Injured Child Refused 
Admission to a Drug Store. 


The 


Hyman Goldberg, ten years old, of 167 
Essex Street, was run over and killed by 
a horse and wagon in front of his home 
last night. George Titel of 7 First Avenue, 
the driver of the wagon, was arresied and 
locked up in the Eldridge Street Station. \ 

The father of the dead child is a tailor, 
and has three surviving children. Some one 
gave the little fellow a penny to get cendy. 
He was running across the street to the 
candy store when he was crushed by the 
wagon. He was still living when picked 
up, and was taken to Gordon’s drug store, 
on the same block. 

Samuel Elk, the clerk, refused to have 
the dying boy brought in the store, and he 
was taken to another pharmacy, but died 
before reaching there. The body was 
taken to the Eldridge Street Station. 

Mr. Gordon, the druggist, explained that 
he had instructed his clerk not to allow 
any seriously injured person to be brought 
in his drug store during his absence, but 
to send the sufferer to the nearest place 
where there was a physician. 





Will Attend Harry Howard’s Funeral, 

PorT CHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 8.—Twenty- 
five members of the Harry Howard Hook 
and Ladder Company of this villa will 
attend the funeral of Harry How&rd to- 
morrow. Chief Enggneer Edgar Lowden, 
Assistant Chief Jacob Hess, and Superin- 
tendent of the Fire Alarm W. T. Kelley will 
also be in the delegation. The officers and 
men will be in full uniform. 





James Burnett’s Nine Offices. 


PpLHAM MANOR, Feb. 8.—James Burnett 
of Pelham Manor, who was recently ap- 
pointed County Gamekeeper, is village con- 
table, janitor of the public school, lamp- 
lighter for. Pelham Manor and Pelham 
Heights, janitor of the Manor Club, janitor 
of the Presbyterian Church, village Street 
Commissioner, and Deputy Sheriff. 





Mr. Vanderbilt Sails, 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Feb. 8.—W. K. Van- 
derbilt and party arrived at Port Royal to- 
day and embarked on the Valiant. The 

arty consisted of W. K. Vanderbilt, Louis 
Webb Winnie Hoyt,. and Mr. Laurence. 
The Valiant steamed away this afternoon. 





Cultivated Tastes Detect a Superior 
‘ Seotch 


Whiskey in Train's Bottlings of the Best Products 
of the Glenlivet District. H. B. KIRK & CO., 
sole ts.—Adv. 








THE ALASKANS NOT STARVING 


A Trader from That Cintry Says that the 
Stories of Their alleged Suffering 
Are Untrue. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury has sent an estimate to the 
House by the Commissioner of Education, 
calling for an appropriation of $45,000 for 
the purchase of Siberian reindeer, to be 
used as a source of food supply for the 
Alaskan Innuits, or northern natives of 
that region. 

It happens that there is a party of Alas- 
kan traders here, wrestling with the Treas- 
ury Department over the question whether 
they shall be taxed $5 per blue foxskin or 
not, those skins being the product of fox 
ranches which they have recently started 
in Alaska. One of these tragers said to 
a NEW-YORK TIMES correspondent to-day, 
on hearing of the action of the .Commis- 
sioner of Education, that such a cal! on the 
public Treasury was utterly without war- 
rant. He declared that he and his asso- 
ciates on the Yukon River and the country 
north of it last Winter were bothered by 
the natives, who kept bringing load after 
load of wild reindeer meat for them to buy 
at 1 cent a pound. This trader said the 
natives united in declaring that the deer 
were more plentiful than they had seen 
them at any one time during the last 
twenty years. The traders bought last 
February of these “‘ starving natives’ sev- 
eral tons of reindeer hams, and put aside 
all offers of more meat, after that supply 
was taken. 

“The story of starving natives in Alaska 
is all bosh,”’ said this trader. ‘* They never 
have been short of anything to eat that 
was necessary to support life since I have 
been in that country, and that is fully 
twenty-three years. They have fish and 
hair seals all the year. The salmon that 
run up their rivers and streams alone 
would, if preserved, feed 500,000 persons, 
while the entire native population of Alas- 
ka above the Sitkan district is not 17,000. 
The fellows who are running this reindeer 
job know what they are about, even if 
you people down here are fools enough to 
believe them, but I want to say that, as 
far as the natives of that region are con- 
cerned, the importation of Siberian reindeer 
is absolutely of no earthly use or need to 
their lives. They have plenty of our own 
wild reindeer, and of fish, water fowl, and 
berries. They want nothing from us but 
protection from Canadian whisky.” 


———s 


ENGLISH PEOPLE 





BEFOOLED THE 


Isle of Wight 
Lord Dunraven — Secretary 
Grant's Statement. 


LONDON, Feb. 8.—In an interview with the 
representative of The United Press, Mr. 
Grant, Secretary of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron, said he considered the findings of the 
Committee on Inquiry of the New-York 
Yacht Club quite satisfactory, though some 
of the evidence submitted was conflicting. 
He added that he thought that Lord Dun- 
raven could not fail to reply. Mr. Grant 
believes that a reply is necessary. It is 
the general opinion of yachtsmen on the 
Isle e€ Wight that Lord Dunraven has per- 
fectly befooled the English people, though 
the admission is humiliating to those who 
have regarded him as a friend. Lord Dun- 
raven is expected to arrive at Cowes short- 
ly. Mr. Grant has not seen him since his 
return from the United States. 

Lord Dunraven’s acquired organ, The 
National Observer, which aims to be a high- 
class London weekly, is absolutely silent 
regarding the report of the New York 
Yacht Club... It.exalts the. Earl’s .recent 
deliverance at Glasgow on the Monroe doc- 
trine as having been marked by insight, 
experience, and skill, It says that his sin- 
cere. expressions of regard for the Amer- 
ican people ought to convince of their folly 
those persons who pretend to think that 
the quarrel over the yacht race has had 
the slightest effect on the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States, 

Lord Dunraven’s references in the speech 
delivered by him at Glasgow to the impos- 
sibility of a quarrel between two nations 
of the same blood, the same this, that, and 
the other thing, have been met with jeers 
by the Liberal press. The Westminster Ga- 
zette asks why, if Lord Dunraven is so 
anzious for international amity, he does not 
express regret for the unfounded charges 
he made against the owners of the yacht 
Defender. 

The Yachtsman enlarges upon the 
proachable behavior of the committee of 
the New York Yacht Club and insists that 
Lord Dunraven shall make the amende hon- 
crable. 


irre- 





WORKING TO SAVE **BAT” SHEA 


Counsel May Appeal to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court from Judge 
Mayham’s Decision. 


ALBANY, Feb. 8.—Col. Ashley W. Cole, 
Gov. Morton’s private secretary, stated 
this afternoon that Galen R. Hitt, of coun- 
** Bat had notified him that 
efforts would be made to save 
means that Shea must die on 
the Governor interferes, 
already positively declined 


sei for ” Shea, 


no further 
Shea. This 
Tuesday unless 
which he 
to do. 

Messrs. Hitt & Norton, Shea’s 
will hold a conference at the Hotel Ken- 
more to-morrow afternoon. -They have 
come to the ccnclusion that an appeal may 
be taken to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court from Justice Mayham’s de- 
cision denying the motion for a new trial 
for Shea, and to-morrow’s conference may 
result in their changing their determina- 
tion not to move further in the matter. 

A petition has been filed with Gov. Mor- 
ton by persons who state that they repre- 
sent the Ancient Order of Hibernians of 
America asking for Executive clemency 
on behalf of “ Bat” Shea. The petition is 
signed by W. F. Monaghan, County Presi- 
dent, Troy; M. A, Lynch, County Secretary 
at Schaghticoke; G. . Fleming, County 
Vice President, Hoosick Falls; D. A. Healy, 
County Treasurer, Troy; Charles H. Carey, 
Corresponding Secretary, Troy; John M., 
McGrath, and John M. McKeough of Troy, 
and James H. McCarren of Lansingburg. 

Troy, N. ¥., Feb. 8—A morning paper 
stated to-day that the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety would eall a conference of the 
members with a view to asking the Goy- 
ernor to commute the sentence of “ Bat” 
Shea. Prof. David M. Greene, Chairman of 
the committee, said this morning: “I know 
of no purpose to hold a conference of the 
Committee of Public Safety relative to ask- 
ing for a commutation of the sentence of 
‘Bat’ Shea, nor do I know of any member 
of the committee who would be satisfied 
with such commutation.” 


TO BUILD A 


has 


counsel, 





MARBLE 
The Wew Residence Which Seward 
Webb Is to Erect at Scarborough. 


ScARBOROUGH, N. Y., Feb. 8.—W. Seward 
Webb, Vice President of the New-York 
Central Railroad, is having plans prepared 
for a new marble palace which he is go- 
ing to erect on his property here. A mar- 


PALACE 


ble quarry at Tuckahoe has secured the.- 


contract to furnish the marble, which will 
provide work for a very large number of 
men for over two years. 

Mr. Webb intends to spend about $1,500,- 
000 on the house. The style of architect. 
ure will be a modification of the Chateau 
Renaissance. The house itself, including 
verandas, will be nearly 300 feet long and 
130 feet wide. It is to be situated on an 
elevation, surrounded by beautiful Italian 
flower gardens. and winding roads, and will 
command an extended view of the Hudson 
River for miles, both north and south, 





Arrested for the Serenade. 


SouTHOLD, L. I, Feb. 8&—Two arrests 
have resulted from the serenade given to 
Wells Philips and. his young bride Friday 
evening, Jan, 31. The persons accused are 
Frederick E. Booth, a Deputy Sheriff, and 
George S. Prince, a lighthouse keeper. They 
have been directed to settle the damage to 
Philips’s house for $60 or be held to await 
the action of the Grand Jury. 





N. Clark, Restaurateur, 23d St., opp, Sth Av. 
Hotel.—Rooms for dinners and receptions.—Adv. 
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MR. CROKER THEIR GUEST 


Former Tammany Chieftain’s 
Do Him Honor. 


GREAT LOVING CUP FOR 4A 





Friends 


TOKEN 
An Assemblage in the Hotel Savoy's 
Banqueting Hall of Men Known 


in the Political Life of 


New-York City. 


Richard Croker, the former leader o\ 
Tammany Hall, was the guest of its mem- 
bers at the Hotel Savoy last night, and the 
recipient of a loving-cup as a token of the 
esteem of his old associates. 

At the close of the dinner John C. Shee- 
han, Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of Tammany Hall, arose to welcome Mr. 
Croker. the honored 


Mr. Shee- 


Every reference to 
guest was greeted with cheers. 
han said: 

“The occasion which brings us together 
this evening is one of unusual interest. It 
is, I believe, the first time that all the 
members of the Executive Committee and 
other prominent members of the organiza-~ 
tion who represent the Democratic Party 
of this county have met at a purely social 
gathering. We have met to-night to extend 
@ cordial greeting to a gentleman who is 
near and dear to all of us, 2 sincere friend, 
a safe and wise counselor, the sagacious 
and able leader of men—Richard Croker. 

“It is a pleasure to welcome him here to- 
night and to bear witness that our aifection 
and admiration for the unconquered leader 
cf Tammany Hall is in no way diminished 
because we see less of him than formerly. 
I know I speak the sentiment which is 





Richard Croker, 
of Honor at a Banquet Given by 
Friends. 


Guest His 





uppermost in the hearts of those present 
when I say that we rejgice to have him 
with us. In person it may only be for a 
few days, but in the journey he is about te 
take, no matter to what part of the globe, 
we wish him godspeed and a safe return, 
and we know that he will find no friends 
more steadfast or more loyal ‘than those 
who sit around him to-night, and none who 
would follow his guidance with more devo- 
tion or greater They are the Old 
Guard of Tammany Hall, who die but never 
surrender, 

“Over one hundred years ago the fathers 
of the Democratic Party founded Tammany 
Hall. The motto adopted. ‘ Civil liberty, the 
glory of man,’ proclaimed its purposes andits 
object. It stands to-day representing, ag 
it did at that time, good government, yes, 
honest government by the plain people of 
this country. It stands for the cause of the 
wage earner and the toiler, and ‘is the 
champion of the oppressed of all lands. 

“For more thana century Tammany Hall 
has proved faithful and steadfast to 
Democracy. In all the great political events 
that have occurred in the history of our 
Republic, its have always stood, in 
the van fighting the battle of the people. 
Among the great names inscribed upon our 
country’s roll of honor will be found those 
of many of her followers. When we read of 
the acts of those great Democratic leaders 
we are proud of their efforts and we admire 
their patriotism. The impartial historian 
in recording the work of the leaders of our 
party will detract nothing from those who 
have gone before by placing in the front 
rank of those generals who have so often 
led us to victory the name of ‘our guest,’ 
Richard Croker, and I ask a gentlemen 
whose regard and admiration for him is 
unbounded to respond to that toast, the 
Tion. Thomas F. 

Mr. Grady Presents the Cup. 

Mr. Grady then presented the ma 
silver loving cup to Mr. Croker. 

“We honor ourselves,’ he said, ‘“‘ in hon- 
oring this unassuming, wise, Kind, brave, 
tireless, devoted leader. 

“Mr. Croker is beloved, not only by the 
sons of Tammany Hall, but by the fair- 
minded men of this community, regardless 
of political affiliations. 

‘“Mr. Croker 1s, first of all, a trutaful 
man, and of him it will never be said that 
he concealed his thoughts behind his 
spoken words. In his conversation he never 
hesitates to make public the prompting of 
his heart, and no individual is too exalted 
to hear the truth from him, none so hum- 
ble but from his lips may learn the facts. 

“He is a generous man. He is careful 
that no act of his need cause a question as 
to the character of the membership of Tam- 
many Hall. Oh, how often has he over- 
looked the faults of each and all of us by 
which he might have claimed the forfeit 
of his friendship! 

‘He is a just man. He is a brave man. 
He has the prudent bravery that contem- 
plates a situation without fear. He meas- 
ures future effects, keeping in mind the 
object to be attained. 

“When shall we see the day 
man of truth, generous and brave, may not 
be publicly honored by his fellow-men? I 
grant you there is something unique in the 
character of this demonstration. We wait- 
ed until he was out of political office to . 
testify in this way our regard, that there 
might be not the question as to our mo- 
tives. Now, this is our first opportunity 
when we could publicly honor and not have 
it thought, perchance, we were merely 
thankful for favors past and to come. We 
call him the best-loved political leader we 
ever knew.” 

Mr. Grady here took the loving-cup in his 
hands and held it up. 

“We give you this loving-cup to remain 
with you and your children as a testimonial 
of the affection of the men whose faces you 
see before you,” he said. ‘‘ God bless you, 
God prosper you, and may health and con- 
tentment be ever to you and yours.”’ 

So saying, Senator Grady, amid a tre 
mendous chorus of cheering, set the splen- 
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EX-LEADER REILLY iXNTEeRKUPTS. 


Objects to Mr. Sheehan hs Leader— 
Mr. Crokei’s Spirited Defense. 


It was some time before Mr. Croker could 
respond to Senator Grady’s speech owing 
to the demonsiration. At length he was 
able to make his voice heard. He began 
to read a speech conveying his thanks for 
and appreciation of the gift. He was inter- 
rupted by Jchn Reilly, ex-leader of the 
Fourteenth Assembly District, who got up 
and said: 

“By what right is John C. Sheehan the 
leader? We don’t want him.” ‘ : 

“Fe is leader by right of majority, said 
Mr. Croker, “‘ard what the majority wants 
should be respected as the wish of the en- 
dire organizatioi. If in any district there 
zre forty-nine delegates, and twenty-five of 
them want a certain man for Alderman 
and the remainder some other man, the 
minority should retire gracefully, accede, to 
the wish of the majority, and work for the 
success of the candidate.” [Applause.] 
.*The same, if any leader is unpopular 
with a certain element in any district, the 
few should bury their personal feeling and 
work with those who support the leader in 
behalf of the organization, as otherwise 
they tend to injure its chances of success. 
I don’t want Sheehan for leader any more 
than any other man. [A voice, “ Well, _we 
dont.” Other voices in a majority, ‘ Yes, 
we do.’’] 

“For the 


last thirty-two years I have 
been witi Tammany Hall, and for years 
your leader. If you thought I wasn’t fair 
and upright with every one, you would not 
be her> to night giving me this reception. 
The enemie I have made brought you here 
to honor me. I made enemies to make you 
my friends, and I’m prond of it. [{Cheers.] 
I. don’! want Mr Sheehan as leader more 
than Col. Fellows, ex-Gov. Flower, Henry 
D. Purroy, or ex-Mayor Gilroy, or any one 
else. I consulted the leaders of the cergan- 
ization, and ‘it semed to be the opinion 
that Mr. Sheehan should be leader. He is 
an evyen-tempered man, upright and con- 
scientious, and that is all we want. I did 
not pick him out and say, ‘ You wan’t to 
take him,’ at all. I didn’t force any one 
down the throat of the people. If you say 
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THOSE WHO WERE PRESENT. 


List of the Men Who Assembled to 
Greet Mr. Croker. 


Mr. Croker, the speakers, and the other 
special guests ef honor sat at « flower- 
bowered table at the east end of the room. 
Over them was a canopy of red and pink 
roses. Behind them was a bank of ferns 
and palms. The other guests were ar- 
ranged at four iong tables, Each wore in 
his buttonhole a bunch of white carnations. 


Before Mr. Croker on tne guests’ table were 
two elaborately molded confections, em- 
blematic of the Tammany tiger and_ the 
Tammany brave. At the close of the feast 
these were sent .o Mrs. Croker, who wit- 
nessed the presentation of the loving-cup 
from one of the veiled upper balconies. 
All around the hall were palms and ferns. 
Those at the dinner were: 
GUESTS’ TABLE. 
James J, Martin, |Ex-Gov. Roswell P. 
Nathan Straus, | Flower, 
Senator Jacob A. Can-!District Attorney John 
tor, | R. Fellows, 
Justice Frederick Smyth,'Ex-Mayor Thomas F., 
Ex-May ¢ Hugh J.| Gilroy, 
Grant, \Congressman Amos J. 
Senator F.) Cummings, 
Grady, ;County Clerk Henry D. 
John C, Sheehan, Purroy, 
Augustus W. 
TABLE A. 
Thomas L. Feitner, 
Thaddeus Moriarty, 
John McQuade, 
Dr. Edward T. Jenkins, 
William Dalton, 
|William H. Gledhill, 
Edward F. O'Dwyer, 
John B. McGoldrick, 
Nichard Fitzpatrick, 
‘James W. Boyle, 
Joseph H. Stiner, 
Thomas 8S. Brennan, 
John Whaien, 
William E. Stillings, 
|\Lamont McLoughlin, 
|Matthew F. Donoghue, 
jEdward J. H, Rogers. 
TABLE B. 


Frank T. Fitzgerald, John H. V. Arnold, 
David McClure, |John Fox, 

Leonard A. Giegerich, |John D. Crimmins, 
William F, Sheehan, William H. Clark, 
J. Sergeant Cram, Anthony N. Brady, 


Thomas 


Peters. 


P. H. Dugro, 
Crimmins, 
John J. Scannell, 
Edward Kearney, 
Thomas Smith, 
George W. Plunkitt, 
Isaac H. Perrell, 
Arthur D, Williams, 
Louls Munzinger, 
Frank J, Goodwin, 
William E. Burke, 
McMahon, 
Robert D. Petty, 
James A, O’Gorman, 
Peter J. Dooling, 
John B. Quinlan, 
Julius Weil, 
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Ws. Croker’s Loving Cup. 
i at the Banquet in His Honor at the Hotel Savoy. 





Col. Fellows would make a better leader, 
or that ex-Mayor Gilroy would meet with 
the approbation of everybody, [applause] I 
would say, ‘Go on; take him. I haven't 
kicked him out.’ 
“TI believe, as the 


majority believes, that 
John Sheehan is upright, square, and hon- 
est to all of you. If {f thought for a mo- 
ment that John Sheehan was going to lead 
the orgunization to punish people who had 
stood by me for thirty-two years, I would 
be one of the first to say, ‘Knock him 
gut.’ L have full confidence that he will do 
his duty to his utmost, and that every 
friend that I have is honest, upright, and 
just. No matter what part of the globe 1 
may be,and I saw that John Sheehan should 
gitart to punish a friend of mine, I would 
be back here in short order, [cheers,] and 
would give him one of my old games. [Pro- 
longed cheers.] I had full confidence in him. 
J like him, He is an honest, upright, and 
fearless man. There are others here whom 
i have known for many years, 
the utmost confidence in. There is my old 
friend, Henry D. Purroy, whom a great 
many people misunderstand. He is not 
trying to be leader at all. No one knows 
him better than I do. We were boys to- 
gether forty years ago, and I always found 
him to be my friend and an honest and 
vpright man. We were Fire Commissioners 
together, and he did more for the Fire De- 
partment than any man in the city to-day. 
He is a firm, upright man, and has been 
my lifelong friend. Henry D. Purroy 
not understood by every one, but he 
gnderstood by me thoroughly. He has no 
ambition to be leader of Tammany Hail at 
all. He has said: ‘I don’t want to be lead- 
er. I am satisfied where Iam. I am not of 
the temperament, and I don’t want to be 
lead<r.’ He is not trying to do anything 
that will bring dissension in our organiza- 
tion, but he is like many others—he wants 
to have his say.’’ 
In conclusion, Mr 
to yourselves and 
{nto our ranks.” 


The 


‘** Be true 
dissension 


Croker said: 
don’t bring 


Otner Speeches, 
Congressman Amos J. Cummings spoke to 
the toast, ‘Our Country.” State Senator 
Jacob A. Cantor responded to the toast 
“Our State and City.”’ The concluding 
teast, “ Tammany Hall,” brought forth an 
eloquent speech from District Attorney 
John R. Fellows. 
PRESENTED TO MR, CROKER, 


CUP 


A Beautiful of the Silvwer- 


Art, 


Example 
worker's 


The beautiful silver loving cup presented 
to Mr. Croker will rank with many of the 
famous products of Tiffany & Co., shown 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Studies of the native Indians were one 
of the features of their decorative silver 
work at their Chicago exhibit, and as this 
subject was the keynote of the decoration 
in last night’s testimonial, Tiffany & Co.’s 
artists were peculiarly well equipped for it. 
The cup weighs 210 ounces, stands 13% 
inches high, and has a capacity of two 
gallons. It is a superb example of a 
massive piece of silverware, which, through 
the skillful treatment of the artists, chiefiy 
suggests solidity combined with art, while 
its massivenéss and weight is only reveaied 
in handling. As a background to the 
more elaborate appled decorations, there 
is etched around the body of the cup an 
ornamental Indian belt or girdle. Upon 
the upper haif of the cup, between ‘two 
of the handles, is the following inscription, 
also etched: 

Presented to the 


HON. RICHARD CROKER, 
i at a dinner tendered him, 





| 
| 
| 
Hotel Savoy, { 


| February 8, 1896. 





hanfles 
castings 


There are three horn-shaped 
springing from finely modeled 
of the heads of Indian braves. The war 
bonnets of eagle feathers worn by the 
braves indicate that they are chiefs, and 
their necklaces of bears’ claws prove them 
to have been great warriors. The handles 
taper toward the top, and terminate in 
three ten-pointed stars, which reach the 
highest point in the decorations. 

etween the handles, upon the body of 
the cup, are three Indian shields with 
horsehair and small eagle-feather decora- 
tions. Protruding from the shields are 
tomahawks, spears, Indian war clubs, quiv- 
ers with arrows, and other implements of 
war. Each trophy of arms is accompanied 
by a calumet, the red man’s fire of peace. 
Over the feet at the base of the cup are 
several superbly modeled tiger heads, The 
modéling of these and the Indian heads 
thy west of this branch of the 
‘» art. The eagle feathers and 
ornamental devices are en- 


is | 


is | 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Charles F. 


that I have | 


| 
i 
! 
| 


} John B. 


| George H. 





; James P. 





Edward A. Maher, 
Micheal T. Daly, 
Henry D. Hotchkiss, 
George B. McClellan, 
William Sulzer, 
Andrew Freedman, 
Patrick Divver, 
John Kh. Spellman, 
Nicholas T. Brown, 
Francis J, O'Connor, 
Thomas J. O'Donnell, 
Henry W. Unger, 
Jefferson M. Levy, 
TABLE C. 
John F. Ahearn, |Patrick Keenan, 
Edward T. Fitzpatrick,|Benjamin Hoffman, 
Andrew A. Noonan, John T. Oakley, 
John E. Murphy, John Reilly, 
P. Joseph Scully, |\Henry M. Goldfogle, 
Samuel J. Foley, William J. McKenna, 
William P. Mitchell, Thomas P. Dinneen, 
William Sohmer, iTimothy D. Sullivan, 
Henry W. Wolf, Frederick Wiemann, 
Murphy, Joseph Koch, 
Drew, Martin Engel, 
Martin, Bernard Rourke, 
Keating, Francis J. Lantry, 
Fitzsimons, |Robert A. Van Wyck, 
Phelan, \John F. Carroll, 
Sexton, i\Victor J. Dowling, 
Michael F. Cummings, |Anthony Clirchy, 
Dickinson, iFranklin Bien. 
TABLE D. 
Thomas M. Campbell, 
Jacob Ruppert, Jr., 
Thomas J. Dunn, 
Albert M. Downes, 
Michael F. Tobin, 
Maurice Featherson, 
Edward C. Sheehy, 
Lawrence Delmour, 
John F. Mcintyre, 
John J. Ryan, 
William H. Burke, 
Charles Welde, 
Andrew J. White,’ 
Jacob Seabold, 
John B. Shea, 
David Leventritt, 
Herman Sulzer. 


jeorge F. Spinney, 
Benjamin Wood, 
John P. Schuchman, 
Joseph J. O’ Donohue, 
Henry C. Miner, 
Asa Bird Gardiner, 
Michael C. Murphy, 
Michael Kennedy, 
Wauhope Lynn, 
John Purcell, 
Bernard F. Martin, 
William F. Moore, 
Charles H. Knox, 


Henry P. 
Daniel F. 


M. 
James J. 


James 


Charles F. Ailen, 
John A. Sullivan, 
Charles A. Stadler, 
Louis M. Haffen 
Bartow 8&8. 
John E. ) 
B. T. Rhoads, 
James J. Coogan, 
Daniel M, Donegan, 
Robert Kelly, 
William G. Ringler, 
Joseph P. Fallon, 
John H. McCarty, 
Foster Coates, 
Thomas Lloyd, 
Charles L. Guy, 
Franklin Bartlett, 
Rollin M. Morgan, 
United States Senator Murphy was un- 
able to be present on account of illness. 
Controller Fitch was out of the city. 








DEATH OF MORGAN 


He Gave a Clue to the Man Who Stole 
A. T. Stewart's Body. 


J. SKIDDY 


The sensational details connected with 
the stealing of the body of A. T. Stewart 
from St. Mark’s graveyard, the perpetrators 
of which act have never yet been dis- 
covered, are revived by the death of Morgan 
J. Skiddy. Mr. Skiddy gave the first sug- 
gestion of a clue of the body-snatchers to 
the police, and it was through his informa- 
tion that, whatever was known of -the 
ghastly crime was found out. 

Mr. Skiddy died Friday night at his home, 
204 East Forty-sixth Street. For many 
years ‘‘ Major’’ Skiddy was a familiar fig- 
ure about the Supreme Court, where he 
was the personal attendant of Chief Justice 
Sedgewick. 

When Stewart's body was stolen, in Apri}, 
1876, Skicdy was in the employ of the 
American District Telegraph Company, one 
branch of whose business was” to watch 
dwelling houses. Skiddy was on this duty 
when he noticed a cab stationed before the 
graveyard. He found out to what stable 
the cab belonged, and that the driver of 
it was Michael Kelly. 

When it was found that the body had 
been stolen, Skiddy called upon then In- 
spectors Byrnes and Murray and told them 
what he knew of the cab and its driver. 
With the knowledge obtained from Skid- 
dy, the police at once made a search for 
age A only to find that he had disap- 
peared. 

He was traced to San Francisco, but 
when the detectives reached there he had 
gone to Arizona. Before he could be capt- 
ered Kelly had been killed in a street 
iz » 





MACHINIS?. HOWATT TO BE SUSPENDED 


Secretary Herbert Passes upon the 


Cases of Navy Yard Officials. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8&.—After considering 
the report of the Board of Naval Officers; 
consisting of Commodore R. L. Pythian, 
Capt. E. J. Higginson, and Chief Engineer 
David Smith, with Lieut. J. J. Knapp as 
Recorder, appointed to examine into accusa- 
tions against officers and employes in the 
steam engineering department of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, the Secretary has conclud- 
ed, as a disciplinary measure, to suspend 
Master Machinist James P. Howatt for thir- 
ty days, without pay. 

A minority report did not agree in the 
recommendations of the majority, that dis- 
cipline be administered. 

Chief Engineer S. L. P. Ayres, United 
States Navy; Passed Assistant rineer 
R. T. Hall, United States Navy, and Quar- 
termaster Machinist William Miller were 
exonerated by the board from intentional 
wrongdoing. 





Your blood pure, your appetite vigorous, 
your digestion good, your liver and bowels 
in a hedlthy condition, and you need not 


fear pneumonia, grip, colds, or fevers. Take 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla' 


The One True Blood Purifier. All ones. 
$1. Prepared only by C. I. Hood Co., 
Lowell, Mass. Get only Hood’s. 


; cure Liver Ills; easy to 


J . 
Hood Ss Pills take, easy to operate. 25c. 


BRIEGER’S DIPHTHERIA DISCOVERY 








Dr. Paul Gibier Waiting for Detailed Re- 
ports of the Experiments by the 
Berlin Professor. 


A dispatch from Berlin announces that 
Prof. Brieger has invented a method for 
the separation of poisonous and other sub- 
stances in diphtheria bacilli. In speak- 
ing of the cable dispatches, Prof. Paul 
Gibier, Director of the Pasteur Institute, 
said to a reporter for THE NEW-YOrRK TIMES 
vesterday: 

“Until I have more information I can- 
not express a definite ‘opinion as to its 
merits. Just now I do not see what im- 


portance the discovery possesses from a 
practical standpoint. It may reveal a new 
and interesting scientific fact, but I do not 
see how. .Four or five years ago Prof. 
Roux of Paris made a similar announce- 
ment. He communicated to the world his 
belief that diphtheria toxine contained ele- 
ments of the albuminoid family. He sep- 
arated the poisons from the toxine, but 
never applied his discovery to any practical 
advantage. 

‘“‘In my opinion, it is better not to elim- 

inate the poisons from the toxine, because, 
if an incomplete toxine were injected into 
an animal it might produce an incomplete 
antitoxine. Brieger’s discovery only re- 
lates to toxine.”’ 
_Prof. T, Mitchell Prudden of the New- 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and an eminent bacteriologist, observed: 
‘The cable statement does not convey any 
definite impression to me as to whether it 
why discovery, and what its real nature 
s. 





CATHOLIC REGULATIONS FOR LENT 


Archbishop Corrigan’s - Instructions 
Will Be Read To-day. 


Regulations for Lent have been prepared 
by Archbishop Corrigan. They will be 
read in all the Catholic churches of this 
archdiocese to-day. Théy are as follows: 

“ All the week days of Lent, from Ash 
Wednesday, 19th inst., to Easter Sunday, 
April 5, are fast days of precept, on one 
meal, with the allowance of a moderate 
collation in the evening. 

“The Church excuses from the obligation 
of fasting (but not of abstinence from flesh 
meat, except in special cases of sickness,) 
the infirm, those who are attaining their 
growth, those whose duties are of an ex- 
hausting or laborious character, women 
in pregnancy, or those nursing infants, and 
all who are enfeebled by old age. 

“The following dispensations are granted 
for this diocese by the authority of the 
Holy See: 

“ First—The use of flesh meat, as also of 
eges and white meats, is permitted at every 
meal on the Sundays of Lent and at the 
principal meal on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, with the exception of 
Ember Saturday and Holy Saturday. 

*“*Second—The use of white meats is al- 
lowed every day in Lent at the evening 
collation, and also at the principal meal on 
the days on which the use of flesh meat 
is forbidden. 

‘“Third—A small piece of bread, with a 
cup of coffee, tea, or chocolate, can be 
taken in the morning. : 

**Fourth—Where it is not convenient to 
take the principal meal at noon, it is law- 
ful to invert the order, and take a colla- 
ton in the morning and dinner in the even- 
ng. 

** Fith—Dripping and lard may be uséd in 
the preparation of the kinds of foods which 
are permitted. 

**Sixth—On Sundays, there is neither fast 
nor abstinence, but fish cannot be used 
with flesh meat at the same meal at any 
time during Lent. 

‘*Seventh—Those who are exempt from 
the precept cf fasting may partake of flesh 
meat at every meal during the day when 
by special indult flesh meat is permitted 
at the principal meal. 

“The time for fulfilling the Easter pre- 
cept of communion in the archdiocese ex- 
tends from the first Sunday in Lent to 
Trinity Sunday, inclusive.” 





FORECLOSING A $7,500,000 MORTGAGE 


The Cordage Trust to be Again Re- 
organized. 


A lis pendens to foreclose a mortgage for 
$7,500,000 has been filed in the County 
Clerk’s office, Brooklyn. The notice of ac- 
tion was filed to institute a suit in Kings 
County by the United States Trust Com- 
pany of this city, trustee for bondholders 
under a first mortgage executed by the 
United States Cordage Company for $7,500,- 
000 Jan. 1, 1894, against the United States 
Cordage Company and John T. Waterbury 
and William E. Strong of this city, its re- 
ceivers, 

The purpose in foreclosing the mortgage 
is, it is said, to clear up all liens upon the 
property and again reorganize it. The mort- 
gage was executed to aid in the reorganiza- 
tion of the cordage company in 1804, end to 
secure bonds to the amount named. The 
mortgage covers all the real property of 
the company. 

The property in Kings County is estimated 
at one-fifth of the entire sum of the blanket 
mortgage. The property in Brooklyn con- 
sists of the Waterbury Mills, at Water- 
bury and Maujer Streets; William Wall's 
Sons’ mills, Bushwick Avenue and Mc- 
Kibben Street; Tucker & Carter mills, Gra- 
ham Street and Flushjng Avenue, and the 
Lawrence Rope Works, Maspeth and Mor- 
gan Avenues. 

Among the other properties covered by 
the mortgage are the Donnell mill, Bath, 
Me.; real estate in Elizabethport, N. J.; 
the Rinek mill, Easton, Penn.; the 
Hanover mill, at Hanover, Penn.; the Suf- 
folk mill, Chelsea, Mass.; the Victoria mills, 
Dayton, Ky.; the Xenia (Ohio) mills; the 
Miamisberg (Ohio) mills; the Galveston 
(Texas) Rope and Twine Company; the 
Boston Cordage Company; the Standard 
Cordage Company, and the New-Bedford 
Cordage Company. 





MAYOR WURSTER aND CABINET DINED 


Warner Miller and ex-Gov. Louns- 
bury Guests of the Montauk Club. 


Mayor Wurster and the members of his 
Cabinet were given a dinner by the mem- 
bers of the Montauk Club, Highth Avenue 
and Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, last night. 


Charles A. Moore presided. Nearly 300 were 
present. . 

Among the guests were ex-Gov. Louns- 
bury of Connecticut and Warner Miller. 
Mayor Wurster sat at the right of Mr. 
Moore. His Cabinet was represented by 
Commissioner Welles, Commissioner Willis, 
Corporation Counsel Burr, Commissioner 
Bush, Tax Collector Appleton, Commission- 
er Woodruff, Commissioner Gascoine, Com- 
missioner Hacker, Register of Arrears Pow- 
ell, andeFire Commissioner Bryant. 

Warner Miller, in the course of his 
speech, remarked that@he would say noth- 
ing about excise, as he thought it would not 
be a pleasant topic for Mayor Wurster and 
Commissioner Welles. 3 





National Line Fleet Said to be Sold. 
It was reported yesterday that the long- 
pending negotiations for the absorption of 


the vessels of the National Line fleet by 
the Atlantic Transport Company had been 
completed and that the latter company 
would enter into full control March 1. The 
ships of the National Line are the Europe, 
America, France, Greece, Spain, England, 
Denmark, and The Queen. They fiy the 
English flag. 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10% and 25°. ' Get the 
‘sook at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Anbual sales more then 6,000,000 boxes, 
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Treasury Officials Antounce the Result’ 


of the Competition. ) 





NAMES OF SUCCESSFUL BIDDERS 


Prices Range as High as 150, the Top 

Figures Being for Small Lots— 
Banks Will | 
Share of the Loan. 


et the Largest 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—Secretary Carlisle 
this afternoon made public the names of 
those to whom United States bonds have 
been allotted under the bohd circular of 
Jan. 6, 1896. 

The amount of the bonds aggregated 
$100,000,000, for which the Treasury will re- 
ceive in round figures about $111,000,000. 

Geographically considered the bonds are 
distributed in round figures as follows 

New-York, $78,000,000; New-England, $9,- 
000,000; Eastern States (other than New- 
York,) $5,500,000; Western States, $3,250,000; 
Central States, $3,000,000; Southern States, 
$1,250,000; total, $100,000,000. 

It is impossible to give the exact average 
rate at which the bond award was made, 
but it was close to 111, at which the in- 
terest realized will be slightly less than 
3% per cent. The exact avérage rate may 
not be computed for a week or more by 
Treasury officials. 

The amount awarded to the Morgan syn- 
dicate is slightlv reduced from that stated 
yesterday, owing to overlooking two bids, 
or, rather, in not being able, with a hurried 
examination, to discover the exact rate 
named. These mistakes reduce the amount 
awarded the Morgan syndicate by $382,100 
and make the true amount of bonds the 
syndicate will yeceive $53,179,250. In the 
list of names as givey out for publication 
by the Treasury it is probable that some 
mistakes will be found, as in some cases 
the names of individuals were so badly 
written as to be almost undecipherable. 

‘The Morgan syndicate bid was numbered 
4,481, and after that bid was put in 159 
other bids were received, as they were num- 
bered in the order of being received. 

To the 781 separate successful bidders the 
following circular was mailed to-night: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Secretary, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. ...., 1896. 


4 : You are hereby notified that 
your subscription, under the terms of the depart- 
ment circulars of Jan. 6, Jan. 9, and Jan. 15, 
1896, for $ of the 4 per cent. bonds of 
the United States, for which you have agreed 
to pay in United States gold coin or gold cer- 
tificates at the office of the Assistant Treasurer, 
in the City of » at the rate of § 
and accrued interest at $100 face value of said 
bonds, has been accepted. 

You, are therefore, requested to deposit with 
the United States Assistant Treasurer at ’ 
on or before the 15th day of February, 1896, the 

which is 20 percent, of the amount 
of your subscription, at the price above named. 
The accrued interest from Feb. 1, 1896, to date 
of the payment hereby requested should also 
be paid at the rate of 4 per cent. on the 
amount of the bonds paid for by said deposit. 
At the expiration of fifteen days from the 
date of this first payment, an additional pay- 
ment of 10 per cent. must be made, and such 
payments must be continued at intervais of fif- 
teen days until the whole amount is paid. The 
accrued interest accompanying each payment 
must be computed from Feb. 1, 1896, to date of 
such payment. If you desire to pay the entire 
amount of your subscription at once you may 
do so, or you may anticipate the total payment 
of your subscription at any time prior to the 
maturing of the last installment. In the former 
case, the amount to be deposited is $ 
with accrued interest at 4 per cent. on $ 
from Feb. 1, 1896, to date of deposit. 

The Secretary of the ‘Treasury should be 
promptly advised of the character of the bonds 
desired, (whether registered or coupon,) and the 
denominations thereof. If this information has al- 
ready been furnished, please confirm it. 

The bonds will be issued only upon receipt by 
the Secretary of the original certificate of de- 
posit of the Assistant Treasurer receiving the 
payments. The department is prepared to begin 
the delivery of the bonds at once, and delivéries 
will be continued as rapidly as the facilities of 
the department will permit. Respectfully yours. 

J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 


The following is a partial list of the 
successful bidders for the new one-hun- 
dred-million-dollar 4 per cent. thirty-year 
United States bonds: 


FROM 110 TO 111. 


Bidder. Amount. 

George H. 
ton, adm'r, 
hill, Mass. 

Somerville 
al Bank, 

Laidlaw & 
New-York 

The Provident Insti- 
tution for Savings, 
Jersey City, N. J.. 

Northern National 
Bank, Lancaster, 
Penn. 

Essex Savings B’k, 
Lawrence, Mass.. 

Farmers’ National 
B'k, Webster City, 
Iowa '.. 

A. D. Ensign, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Crane, P&rris & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Spever & Co., New- 
York 

Corson & McCart- 
ney, Washington, 


Price, 
Carle- 
Haver- 

$25,000 110.75 @112 

Nation- 

Mass... 

i 


30,000 110.75 


110.965 @111.5: 


@112 


20,000 


150,000 110. 1li 


15,000 
100,000 


110. 
110. 


112,500 110.85 


90,000 110. 
25,000 110.875 


5,600,000 110.72 


40,000 
5,000 


110. 
110.8 
110. 


Boston 
J. & W. Seligman, 
New-York ........ 
Shoe and Leather 
National B’k, Bos- 


1,760,000 @111 
125,000 
60,000 


110.7f 
110.9159 


@ll11 


Allen Roswell Shef- 
fer, East Orange, 
N 100.789 


110.75 


100,000 
20,000 


Laidlaw 
New-York 

The Investment Cor- 
poration, New- 
York Pr 
> H. Rollins & 
Sons, Boston, 
Mass. Th 

Third National B'k, 
New-York 

Third Na 
New-York 

Lazard Freres, New- 
Yor 

National 
Bank, 
Ma 


2,000,000 110.6979@110. 


100,000 
500,000 
500,000 
4,550,000 


110.76 
110.91 
110,71 
110.70 @l11 


Baltimore, 
200,000 


25,000 


eet 110. 
Nebraska National 
"k, Omaha, Neb. 110. 
Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust 
cago, 

Lincoln National 
Bank, Boston .... 

M. M. Green, New- 
York .as% 

Irving W.. Pollard 
and Abraham 
White, N’th Cam- 
bridge, Mass. .... 

M. Erdman, trustee, 
New-York 

Kidder, Peabody & 
Co oston . 

Third National B’k 
of Boston ....... 

W. B. Hibbs & Co,, 
Washington, D. C. 500,000 

Baring, agoun & 

Co., New-York.... 100,000 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and associates . 33,179,250 

Goldman, Sachs & 

Co.,_ New-York.... 125,000 
1,300,000 


300,000 
130,000 
5,000 


@110.84 
@112,10 


110.75 
110.77 
110.69 
110.81 
110.76 
110.76 
110.6877 
110.875 
110.92 @112.42 


200,000 
30,000 
3,500,000 
50,000 


@111.27 
@112,21 


@111.015 


N. W. Harris & 
Co., New-York ... 

National B’k of the 
Comm’w'lth, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Illinois Trust 
Savings B’'k, Chi- 
cago, Il, 


300,000 110.75 @111.25 


110.875 
FROM 111 TO 112. 


Amount. Price. 


Bidder. 


Hancock National 
Bank, Boston..... 
R, L. Day & Co., 
Boston, Mass..... 
New-York Life In- 
surance Company. 
Manufacturers’ Trust 
Co., Brooklyn, N. 
National Union B'k, 
New-York City..,. 
Kings County Trust 
Co., B’kiyn, N. Y. 
Hanover National 
B’k of New-York. 
Corson & McCart- 
ney, Washington, 
J. F. Williams, Bos- 
ton, Mass 
Kuntz Brothers, 
New-Y 
A. W. 


ton 
F, 8. 

Bost 
Blair: 

York .... in 


American Exchange 
National Bank, 


@120 
@112.30 


379,000 
513,000 
5,000,000 


111 
ill 
111 


300,000 
300,000 
210,000 
5,000,000 


111.25 @112 
111.50 

111.50 

110.755 @111.17 


50,000 
30,000 
100,000 
6,000 
500,000 
300,000 


111.50 
111,10 
111.25 
lll 
111.357 
111.79 


@112.10 


ORR Socssces 
Wood, Bos- 


Moseley & Co., 


1il 
111.47 


500,000 


" 


Ps 


Bronchitis, 
Consumption. 


if it fails 


Grippe, 





eee & 


Only 60 cents a bottle. 
Of your druggist, or at 


Has SAVED THE TREASURY. 
. So’ will the POPULAR , 
REMEDY 


RIKER’S EXPECTORANT 


SAVE YOU from the worst conse- 
quences of a Cough or Cold, Croup, 
Pneumonia, 


or 


Money back 


Riker’s 


Gth Ave., Cor. 22d St 








Blue and White “Delft” Ware. 





42D ST. W. 
AT STH AVE. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 
cordially invite Amateurs 
to make leisurely Inspection of Their 
>? VERY INTERESTING COLLECTION, 
illustrating the Ideas and Methods 
of Workers in this Ware throughout the World. 


AT THE SIGN OF 


“THE POPULAR SHOP.” 
(Trademark Reg’d.) 
s 2 . 





Bidder. 


Waukesha National 
Bank, Waukesha, 
Wis... 06 

Peteisburg Savings 
and Insurance UVo., 
Petersburg, Va.... 

Hanover National 
Bank, behalf First 
National B’k, Lin- 
Colm, lll... .eeeees 

Hanover National 
Bank, behalf First 
Nation’! Exchange 
B’k, Port Huron, 
Mich... . 

Joseph F. 

Boston, Mass 

Cora Theresa White, 
Boston . 

Curtis & 

Boston, Mass..... 
First National B’k, 
Cambridgeport, 
MABSS. 1.  wccceeece 
Lizzie Englehart, 
Lansing, Mich..... 
First National B’k, 
Arlington, Mass.. 
Williamsburg Sav- 
ings Bank, Brook- 

4. Ee ae Ae 

Union National B’k, 
Macomb, ° 

Suffolk Savings B’k 
for Seamen and 
Others, Boston... 

George P. Despler, 
McConnellsvilie, 

Mooney, 
Bangor, 

William T. Denn, 
Brownsville, Neb. 

Philips National 
B’k, Philips, Me.. 

Allen C. Sanger, 
Whitehall, N. Y.. 

The Peoples’ Bank, 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

First National B’k, 
Bloomsburg, Penn. 

Hannibal Russell, 
Farmington, Me.. 

Big Sandy National 
bB’k Cattletsburg, 


Ky... 

Mrs. Rose Longein, 
Chicago 

David Lebermuth, 
New-York City.... 

Cedar Rapids Na- 
tional B’k, Cedar 
Rapids, 

Packard Nat'l 
Greenfield, Mass.. 

Mattapan Deposit & 
Trust Co., Boston. 

Bank of Charleston, 
N. B, A., Charles- 
ton, 8. C 

Bank of Charleston, 
N. B. A., Charles- 
ton, S. C 

John A. 
lin, Danforth, 

Citizens’ Nat'l 
Tilton, N. 

Mrs. Richard Reed, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky.. 

Henry W. Frost & 

, Savannah, 


Cc 
Weather- 
Me. 
B’k, 


Central National 
B’k, Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Yonkers Savings 
B’k, Yonkers, N. 


Savings, 
Mass, 
Francis 
Boston, Mass, ... 
Herman L. Mar- 
shall, cashier Port 
Chester Savings 
Bk, Port Chester, 
N.Y 
3ank 
Ohio bee. sece 
Arthur ; Cate, 
Wolfborough, N. 


of Athens, 


. Ackerman, 
cashier, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.. «++. 

Equitable National 
B’k, Baltimore 
Union National B’k, 
Pittsburg, Penn.. 
Eliot National B'k, 
Boston, Mass 
John De Lattre, 
Minneap’s, Minn. 
Northern National 
B’k, Toledo, Ohio. 
Lynn Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co.. 
Lynn, Mass. ...-. 
Lynn National B’k, 
Lynn, Mass. ..... 
H. G.. Leistukow, 
Meadville, Penn... 
Fidelity ‘Title and 
Deposit Co., New- 
ark, N, J..+- se+>% 
Drovers and Me- 
chanics’ National 
Bank, 3altimore, 

Ma. 
National State B’k, 
Newark, N. J 
Northern Trust 
Chicago ..-+ ass 
First National B’k, 
Ipswich, Mass. ... 
Brookline National 
Bank, Mass. ..-.- 
First National B’k, 
Marengo, Iowa. .. 
Eutaw Savings B’k, 
Baltimore, Md. .. 
United States Na- 
tional Bank, Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 
. a. Verrinver, 
New-York ...- -- 
National B’k of the 
Republic, Wash- 
ington, > 
Shelburne 
Savings B’k She 
burne Falls, Mass. 
Doylestown Nat’nal 
B’k, Doylestown, 


"Co., 


eb. 
Nebraska National 
B’k, Omaha, Neb. 
Sutro & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. .. 
First National B’k, 
West Poin, Neb.. 
Thealore W. Myers 
& Co., New-York. 
Alonzo H. Evans, 
Boston, Mass, ... 
Guilford Dudley, 
Topeka, Kan. ..-.- 
Ola Colony Nation- 
al B’k, Plymouth, 
Mass. . 
W. T. Cunningham, 
Boston, Mass. ... 
Tower, Giddings & 
Co., Bos 
Merchants’ 
B’k, Boston ..... 
Hoskier, Wood & 
Co, New-York 
City se ween 
Farmers & Traders 
B’k, Hillsborough, 


Danville, Penn... 
Western Travelers’ 
Accident Associa- 
tion, Grand Isl- 
and, Neb. ...--;++ 
Quinsigamon Na- 
t’nal B’k, Worces- 
ter, Mass .....+--- 
Worcest’r Five-Cent 
Savangs Bank, 
Worcester, Mass.. 
Union National B’k, 
Huntington, Penn. 
National 


Penn, ..4+ «sseee 
Second National B’k, 
Allentown, Penn.. 
Second National B’k 
Allentown, Penn.. 
Orrin. E. Frazee, 
Pittsburg, Penn.. 
Kinsman National 
Bank, Ohio....... 
State Street Safe 
Deposit and Trust 
Co., Boston.....-- 
Medford Savings 
Bank, Mass,..---- 
People’s National 
Bank, Brattlebor- 
ough, Vt...-+.++- 
Erie County Sav- 
ings. B’k, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. * 
First National 
Winchendon, Mass. 
National Phenix 
Bk, Westerly, R. 


A odh'e to egw tees ee 





Amount. 
75,000 


15,000 


10,000 


100,000 
6,000 
500,000 
3,000 


20,000 
400 
20,000 


500,000 
30,000 


200,000 


1,200 
2,500 
5,500 
12,500 
3,000 
35,000 
20,000 
1,000 


25,000 
300 
7,000 


27,000 
25,000 
14,000 


50.000 


50,000 
2,000 
5,000 
1,109 


5,000 
5,000 


25,000 
50,000 


25,000 


1,006 


10,000 


11,000 
500 
190, 000 


5,000 
50,000 
20,000 

100,000 

3,000 

25,000 


25,000 
25,000 
500 


55,000 


6,000 
25,000 
100,000 
2,000 
25,000 
12,500 
100,000 


50,000 
10,000 


3,000 
10,000 


10,000 
5,000 
25,000 
50,000 
12,000 

* 50,000 
25,000 
10,000 


27,500 
10,000 
5,000 
100,000 


62, 
20,000 


25,000 


1,000 


Price. 


111.11 


111 @118 


111.50 


111.625 

ill @111.50 
111.5311: 

lll 


111.55 
111.5310: 
111 @112.50 


111 
111.50 


111.50 


111 
111 
111 
1i1 
lil 
111.5310@112.7814 
111.80 
111. 


111 
111.50 
111 


111.57 
111.01 
111.02 


111.125 


111.625 
111.001 @111.05 
111.5310 


111 @113 


111.5 


111 
111 
111.532 @112.50 


111.50 
lil 
111 
111 
111 
111.50 


111 


111 
111.60 
111 
111 
lil 
111 
111 


111.05 


111.125 Z .. 
111.50 
111 


111 
11i 
111.66 
111.66 
iil 
111 
111.531 
111.50 


111.50 @112 
111.05 

111 

111.60 


111.16 


111.50 
111 


@112.50 


111 
111.10. 
111.54 
111 
111.531 


111.25 @112 
ill 





- N oh 
" -York City... 
William = Strachey, 
New-York City... 
First National B’k, 
Wiikinsburg, Penn 
5 D. Newman, 
Paterson, N. J... 
Jaeob Harris, 
ton, Mass 
National Union B’k, 
Monticello, N, : 
Society for Savings, 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Horatio N. Slater, 
Webster, Mass.... 
Robert F. Glendin- 
ning & Co., Phila- 
GEAR ok a0.00. cae 
First National B’k, 
Belleville, Tll..... 
Hecht Bros. & Co., 
Boston, 
Vermont Nat’l B’k’ 
Brattleborough, Vt. 
Hibernia Nat’l B’k, 
New-Orleans, La.. 
H. W. Lamberton, 
Winona, Minn.... 
Ss. J. Curtis, New- 
York 
Daniel M. Bonney, 
Farmington, Me.. 
National B’k Orange 
County, Chelsea, Vt. 
were B’k, Aurora, 


Bos- 


Nashville, Tenn.. 
People’s Nat’l Bk, 
Marlborough, Mass. 
A. L. Leland, Bos- 
ton, 
Tompkins County 
saat | B’k, Ithaca, 
Bradford: Nat’! B’k, 
Bradford, Penn... 
National Bank of 
South. Reading, 
Wakefield, Mass... 
Searsport Nat’l B’k, 
Searsport, Me.... 
8S. A. Underhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass....:.. ee 
First National B’k, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Second Nat’l B’k of 


Nat’l B’k, 
Chicago 


Union National B’k, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Stanislas Strozynski, 
San Francisco.... 
Warren Institution 
for Savings, 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Exchange National 
Bank, Pittsburg, 
Penn .. 
Charles 
Crafton, Penn..., 
First National B’k 
of Portsmouth, N. 


Bankers’ 


Craft, 


First National B’k, 
Butte, Mon 
Manufacturers’ 
tional B’k, Balti- 
more 
National 
B’k, Madison, Ind. 
Lamprecht Bros.Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Riggs & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C...... 
First National B’k, 
Plymouth, Penn.. 
Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Savings 
B’k, Minneapolis, 
BEING siecscsirese 
National Bk of 
Newbury, Wells 
River, Vt 
Second Nations! B’k, 
Danville, Ill...... 
Wm. 4H. Pitman, 
trustee, New-Bed- 
ford, Mass........ 
First National B’k, 
Marietta, Ohio.... 
Natick National B’k, 
Massachusetts é 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New-York City... 
Henry M. Bancroft, 
New-York 
Provident Savings 
B’k, Baltimore... 
Merchants’ National 
B’k, Richmond, Va. 
Santa Rosa Nation- 
al B’k, California. 
German - American 
B’k, Baltimore... 
Kitchen & Co.,New- 
York . 
Allen H. Bennett, 
Beverly, Mass.... 
Montgomery County 
National B’k, 
Rockville, Md.... 
Merchants’ National 
B’k, Portland, Me. 
Veazie National B’k, 
Bangor, 
First National B’k, 
Wellston, Ohio.... 
First National B’k, 
Portland, Me 
Woodbury & Moul- 
ton, Portland, Me. 
First National B’k, 
Concord, N. H.... 
Merchants’ Nation- 
al B’k, New-Bed- 
ford, Mass 
Portland Trust Co., 
Maine 
Vineland National 
B’k, New-Jersey.. 
George Douglass 
Miller, Alba’y,N.Y. 
First National B’k, 
Belleville, [l..... 
Belleville, 
Charles L 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Wm. L.- Shearer, 
Boston 
Maitland, Phelps 
Co., New-York.... 
Adelber B. Oreutt, 
Op peegrecutees N. 


tleton, N. H 
Russak Bros. & Her- 
zog, New-York... 
Vermilyea & Co., 
New-York 
A. White, Boston.. 
Harry A Ensign, 
Englewood, N. J. 
Mm. Frederick Se- 
bert, Brooklyn... 
Valley National B’k, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
James W. Goodwin, 
Haverhill, Mass.. 
International Trust 
eo... 
David N. Walter, 
San Francisco.... 
Isaac N. Walter, 
San Francisco... 
A. R. Piek & Co., 
New-York 
J. S. Bache & Co., 
New-York 
Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne, New-York. 
H. P. Goldschmidt 
& Co., New-York. 
Kidder, Peabody & 
cx, 
Valley National B’k, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
T. A. Swords, Kast 
Somerville, Mass.. 
. & SS. Wormser, 
New-York 
Drovers 
chanics’ National 
Bank, Baltimore:. 
Cc. %§S.  Eaglesfield, 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Lehman Brothers, 
New-York 
Cesare Contil, 
York .. 
Blair & Co. 
YORK. avvivess 
Peter Schmidt, Chi- 


New- 


New- 


Sons, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Miller & Blanchard, 
Boston 

George Nebeker, 
Philadelphia 

Second National B’k, 
Haverhill, Mass... 

Woodbury & Moul- 
ton, Portland, Me. 

John E. Gale, Hav- 
erhill, Mass..... a 

Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Phil- 
adelphia 

Iron National 
Pittsburg, N. Y.. 

Apeapeny, National 
Bank, ittsburg... 

Joseph M, Shoemak- 
er & Co., Phila- 


se Safe De- 
posit B’k of Sav- 
ings, San Jose, 
Cal, ss 
Bank of San Jose, 
Cal 
Lynn Five Cent Sav- 
ings Bank, Mass. 
Quinsigamond Na- 
tional B’k, Worces- 
ter, aes 
Whitehouse & Co., 
New-York 
First National 
est Newton, 


tle Creek, Mich.. 
Redmond, Kerr & 
Co., New-York.... 
First National B’k, 
Westminster, Md.. 
Second National B’k, 
Boston, Mass..... 
Indiana National 
B’k, Indianapolis, 


B’k, Indianapolis, 
FRAG. 65. ct end vores 
R. L. Day & Coa, 
Boston, Mass.....- 
National 
. Wichita, 
Brothers. 

Herman 
New-York .......% 
' F. Barrows, 
North Attlebor- 
» Mass......% 
Brothers & 
Scio, Ohio.. 


100,000 
100,000 
10,000 
20,000 
100,000 
25,000 
75,000 
100,000 


100,000 
10,000 
50,000 

5,000 
5,000 
30,000 
1,000 
13,000 
15,000 
5,000 

200,000 
15,000 

100,000 


5,000 
130,000 


25,000 
5,000 
1,000 

20,000 

50,000 

21,000 

25,000 
9,000 


200,000 


100,000 
1,000 


50,000 
25,000 


25,000 
25,000 
300, 000 
300,000 
15,000 


50,000 


50,000 
25,000 


12,000 
25,000 
31,000 
2,500,000 
75,000 
20,000 
60,000 
30,000 
10,000 
20,000 
5,000 


10,000 
80,000 
20,000 
25,000 
50,000 

8,000 
60,000 


7,000 
35,000 
7,000 
5,000 


10,000 
20,000 


10,006 
18,000 
125,000 


15,000 


25,000 
47,000 
25,000 


18,000 
40,000 


100,000 
12,000 
5,000 
10,000 
475,000 
25,000 
25,000 


30,000 111. 


20,000 
25,000 
300,000 


11,000 
120,000 
125.000 

20,000 

1,000,000 
115,000 


50,000 
75,000 
200,000 
10,000 
80,000 
5,000 


100,000 
25,000 
100,000 


12,000 


200,000 


56,000 
50,000 


500 


11:10 
112.10 
111.60 
111.50 
111.60 
111.531 
111 
111.50 
111.5310 


111.50 

111 

iil 

111.25 
111.5310 

111 

111. 

111 

111 

111.50 

111.25, @112.50 
111.50 @112 
111.534 


111.531 


111 @112 


111.25 

111.5310 

111.05 

111.25 @112,12> 
111.10 

111.01 

111.5310 

114.0506 


111.531 


111 
111.75 


@112 


141.4% @112.3-16 


111 


111.75 

111.531 
111.531 @112.8 
111 @112 
111 


111.551 


111 

111.531 

111.12 

111 

111.0869 

111 

111.01 @111.51 
111.531 
111 
111.01 @111.21 
111.75 


111 
111 
111.5381 
111.50 
111.05 
111.25 
111i 


@111.50 


@112.50 


@112 


111 
111.26 
111 
111.01 


111 
ill 


111.26 
111 
111 


@111.32 


@111.35 


@112 


111.125 


111.55 
111.125 
111 


111.75 
111.005 


111.03 
111.15 
111 
111 
111.01 
111.50 


@111.50 
@112.12 


111 

@111.013 
111 
111.10 
111.03 @111.53 
@112.2 
111.531 @112.781é 
111.05 
111.50 


111 

111 

111 

111 

111.03 @111.81 
111.50 


111.05 
ill 
111 
ill 
111.25 
111.13 


ill 
ill 
11i 


111,02 


111.50 
111 
111 


ill 
ill 


ill 

ill 

111 @111.5310 
111,125 @112 

111 


111.06 


111.06 
111.18 @112.50 


111.53 
111 
111.5310 


111 
111.25 


| First 








}School 
+ Shoe 


Whose cut and fit affect a child's comfort ew 


and in after life, for 
most. 


low in price, too, 


thisis the shoe worn 


ere’s one aS n.ar right as ean be, and 
considezing the excellence gf 


the materials used in izs construction and 


perfect fitand wear 


reliable shoe, which 
satisfuction to our custeumers. 


Sizes 8 to10% 
to 2 —~—$2.75. 


ee 


qualities. A thoroughly 
as always given entire 
Button or lace. 


$2.10. 


in 


« 9%to 4 ——$3.50. 
Widths A, B, C, D, 


60-62 West 23dSt., N.Y. 


ee ee es 





Bidder. 


Cahoone & Wescott: 
New-York .. 

Seaboard National 
Bank, New-York.. 

Citizens’ National 
Pronk, Frederic)’, 

Cit.zens’ National 
Bank, Zanesyvilie 
Ohio 

Columbia National 
Bank, Washinston, 
D, Cc 


Overmeyer, 
ork . 
Beacon Trust Com- 
any, Boston 
oran Brothers, 
New-York 
William Kern, New- 
York 


Merchants, N l 
Bank, New-York.. 
First National B’k 
of Lynn, Mass.... 
First National B’k, 
Buchanan County, 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 
Warren National 
Bank, Peabody, 
Mass: dee 
Bank of ia, 
San Francisco..... 
Alonzo P. Weeks, 
Boston .. 
Henry I. Dorr, Phil- 


Spencer, Mass.....- 
Henry R.. Tracey, 
Roxbury, Mass...- 
Rhode Island Hos- 
pital ‘Trust. Com- 
pany, Providence. . 
Springfield Safe De- 
posit and_ Trust 
Company, Mass... 


Amount. Price. 


100,000 111.70 @112.10 | 
21,000 111 @1i12 


20,000 111 @112° 


100,000 111.125 


80 000 111.50 
1,000 111 
5,000 111.125 

30,000 111.05 

10,000 111.05 

500 111.5310 
530,000 111 
50,000 111.25 


@111.55 


@113 
@111.50 


2,000 111 


60,000 111 

150,000 111.53 
4,250 111.25 
5,000 111.5310 
5,000 111.60 
3,000 111.50 


200,000 111.54 


20,000 111 


FROM 112 TO 113. 


Bidder. 


First National Bk, 
New-Kensington, 
Penn, .«.-- 

Citizens’ National 
B’ Pottstown, 
Penn ..«+: 

Knoxville National 
B'k, low@..«--s0s- 

Charles FE. Berry, 
Danforth, Me 

First National B’k, 
Waterloo, Iowa.... 

Gertrude Smith, 
Carrollton; Ky...-. 

Carrollton National 
B’k, Kentucky.... 

Amesbury ~ National 
B’k, Massachusetts, 

J. V. Dawes, Cleve- 
land, Ohio........- 

First National B’k, 
Murphysbor’h, Ill. 

F. H.  Almstead, 
Louisville, Ky.... 

Bangor Savings B’k, 
Maine coe 

George W. Hoover, 
Crestline, Ohio.... 

Parkersburg Nat'na 
B’k, Parkersburg, 
West Va ‘ 

Arthur J... Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill 

Kalamazoo 
B’k, Schoolcraft, 
Mich .. 

Lorenzo B’ 
it 

The Schenevus Na- 
tional B'k, Shene- 
,us, N. ¥ 

Second National B’k, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Third National B’k, 
Louisville, Ky.... 

George B. Baker, 
Baltimore, Md.... 

Thomas Torpey, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 

Farmers’ National 
B’k, Pennsburg, 
Penn . 

First Na 
Litchfield, Ill . 

Bridsburg Council 
No. 135, Jr., O. U. 
A.M., Philadelphia. 

John P.. Dennett, 
Arlington, Mass... 

National B’k, 
Shamokin, Penn... 

H. Copeland, 
Douglas, 
. J. Brown, 
Angeles, Cal ° 

Albert W. Weather- 
lin, Danforth, Me. 

West Union B’k, 
West Union, West 
Va .- e 

L. B. Harris, Lin- 
densville, Vt 

National B’k of Ur- 
bana, Ohio.....+.- 

The National Shoe 
and Leather B’k, 
Auburn, Mée....--- 

The Littleton Nation- 
al B’k, Littleton, 
N H... 

John Greenleaf, 
Wiscassett, Me... 

Mrs. B. Epstein, 
New-York, N. Y.. 

William Wiesenberg- 
er, New-York, 


N. Y¥ 

F, W. Childs, Brat- 
tleborough, Vt.... 

Camden Safe Depos- 
it and Trust Com- 

pany, Camden, 

N. 

Robert BE. Glendin- 
ing, Philadelphia, 
Penn 

Matteawan National 
B’k, Matteawan, 

Y 


Cadiz, Ohio 
Harrison National 
B’k, Cadiz, Ohio.. 
Stoneham National 
4 > Stoneham, 
Mass. 
Henry Shute, 
Pittsburg, Penn... 
Charles Hansel, 
Easton, Penn 


Amount. Price. 


$7,500 111 @112.50 


10,000 111.5318@112,7814 
15,000 114 0—~O 
3,000 111.001 @112.001 
50,000 111 ‘ 
2,000 
5,000 
20,000 
2,000 
12,500 
10,000 
85,000 
200 


111 
111 

111,125 @H12.128 
111.5310 
111.25 

111 

111.53) 


112,50 


2,000 112 


100 


112 
112 


1,500 


112 
112 
112 
112.50 
112.50 


112 
112 


112,7814 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 
112 


112.50 
112 


112 
112,7814 
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used twice a 


| 
: 


All Druggists. 


you mention this publication. 
eee. Hat. & RUCEEL, 


ew York. 


ee rn | 


will presetve the teeth, perfume 
the breath, and harden the gums. 


Pua ano FRAGRANT. 
. % 
Smal! sample free, by mail, if 


applied every day (fae) | 
(2S) « 
& 


and a little of this 


weeK «4 pox of Powder § 
with every bottle) } 


dont 


Address the Awe 
Wholesale Druggists, | 


: 








Deaf-ness 


and HEAD NOISES 
WILSON COMMON 8S 
are absolutely invisi 
and are unlike anyt 
duced for the relief 
string attachments to 
tion and examination 


relieved instantly by use of 
ENSE EAR DRUMS. ‘They 
ble, safe and comfortable, 
hing else ever before- : 
of deafness. No wire or 
irritate the ears,. Consnita- 
free. Write for 


Wilson Ear Drum €o., 1,122 Broadway, 


New-York. 
Mr. George H. Wilson, Inventor, in 


Charge, 


* 


@112.18- 


a 





PLATT MEN 0 DECIDE 


Republican State Committee Dispases of 
the Local Quarrel. 


THREATS OF CONTESTING DELEGATIONS 


State Convention to Choose Delegates 
at Large to Sr. Louis to be 
Held March 24 — Gov. 
Morton Indorsed. 


The Republican State Committee consid- 
ered the local quarrel between the Bliss- 
Brookfield and the Platt-Lauterbach ele- 
ments for about four hours yesterday and 
declined to give the former any recogni- 
tion whatever, further than to refer the 
trouble to the Platt-Lauterbach faction. 
The State Committee acted unanimously, 
and the decision which it reached left those 
of the other faction in such a frame of 


mind that they were threatening to bolt, 
organize another County Committee, hold 
a convention of their own, and send con- 
testing delegations to the State Conven- 
tion. 

The State Committee also passed a resolu- 
tion declaring very warmly in favor of the 
candidacy of Gov. Morton for the Presi- 
déncy, and fixed the time and place for 
the State Convention to elect delegates at 
large to the St. L.ouis Convention as 
March 24 at the Grand Central Palace in 
this city. 

The committee, in accordance with the 
provisions of the call for the National Con- 
vention, appointed Congressional Commit- 
tees to issue 2alls for District Conventions 
in. places where there were vacancies. The 
official eall for the State Convention gives 
as the object of that gathering, not only 
the election of delegates at large, but the 
nomination of candidates for Presidential 
Electors, thus avoiding either another Con- 
vention or additional work for the Conven- 
tion which will nominate State officers next 
Fall. 

Prominent Politicians Present. 

The meeting of the committee brought 
together a considerable number of prom- 
inent politicians. There were candidates 
for Governor on exhibition, who moved 
through the corridors and gave everybody 
the “glad hand.”” These candidates were 
Speaker Hamilton Fish of Putnam County, 
Congressman Benjamin Bb. Odell of Orange 
County, and ex-Senator Warner Miller of 
Herkimer County. 

Mr. Platt, the “ big 
machine, who fixed 
tor the convention 
makes and unmakes Governors, and who, 
in fact, determined the disposition of the 
local quarrel, was not on hand. He had 
gone to Washington the day before, and 
there was ereat disappointment on the 
part of the up-State politicians because he 
was away. Louis F. Payn, who is some- 
times Mr. Plait’s personal representative, 
was about, however, and held various little 
eonferences with of Mr. Platt’s fol- 
lowers. 

For the first time 
vestigation drove him out of public life ex- 
Police Commissioner John McClave was 
visible amozg the politicians. For a year 
and a half he has been in retirement. He 
had dropped out of sight as a factor in 
local politics altogether, and when he 
walked into the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
began shaking hands with his old ac- 
qguaintances there was a ripple of genuine 
surprise. A great many persons were glad 
to see him. He had the appearance of 
one who is »nrosperous and enjoying good 
health. He wore a high hat, a neatly 
ftting dark suit, a stand-up collar and a 
black tie. His trousers were properly 
creased. His shoes were polished. His 
mustache has turned gray and so has his 
hair since he was a member of the Board 
of Police Commissioners. He found John 
Simpson, ex-Police Commissioner Murray, 
Fred S. Gibbs, Cornelius Van Cott, and 
a host of others, and he spent an hour or 
two talking over the old-time politics. 

There were other interesting figures in 
the group that came to see the State Com- 
mittee. Senator Coggeshall of Oneida 
County, whs has been read out of the Re- 
publican Party by the same machine which 
Was in operation yesterday, spent an hour 
or two in the ccrridor while the meeting 
Was in session. Everybody who came into 
the hotel seemed to know him, and not a 
few took occasior to shake hands with 
him, and congratulate him over his election, 
in spite of the efforts of the machine to 
defeat him. 


Spenker Fish’s Hat. 


Orne of the worst looking things which 
was seen at the whole gathering was a 
**stove-pipe”’ hat worn by Speaker Fish. 
That is to say, it was not attractive as a 
hat. It is of an old style, something like 
what is known as the “ Evarts hat.” It 
has a wide brim, and tapers toward the 
top. Speaker Fish has a really distin- 
guished-looking air when he gets under it, 
and it was the opinion of a group of politi- 
cians who discussed it that it might be a 
fairly good hat under which to make a 
Gubernatorial campaign in the country 
districts. It gives the Speaker the look of 
one who is not accustomed to wearing 
such an article, and looks as if he might 
have fished it out of his grandfather's 
trunk for the occasion. But as a hat it is 
out of place in Fifth Avenue. 

Of course, the air was full of Gov. 
ton as the Presidential candidate. Cornelius 
Van' Cott, who has been South, trying to 
work up Mo.ton sentiment, had some things 
to say about his trip, although he sub- 
mitted no formal report. 

* Corneel,”” as he was called by Mr. Lau- 


terbach and others, has been in Alabama. 
He says he was there on “insurance busi- 
ness.”’ 

“How did you find the Morton senti- 
ment?” he was asked by a reporter for 
THE NEW-YORK TIMEs, 

** Strong,’ he said. ‘‘ There is a great deal 
of sentiment in favor of Gov. Morton. I heard 
his name spoken of very favorably every- 
where I went. I should say he would com- 
mand considerable strength among the del- 
egates, especially from Alabama.” 

Col. ‘“‘Harry” Swords of Iowa, who 
is. the assistant manager of the Allison 
boom in this State, was in the corridor 
talking with the Morton men. Some of the 
latter had heard the gossip which was 
printed in THE TIMES yesterday of the 
friendly relations between Gov. Morton and 
Senator Allison. Col. Swords said, of 
course, Mr. Morton and Mr. Allison were 
on friendly terms, but he would not for 
an instant suppose that Mr. Allison would 
make a combination with Gov. Morton to 
take second place on the ticket with him. 

Dwight Lawrence, “ the dean of the Sage 
corps,’ and general political soothsayer, 
was on hand early. So was John F. Park- 
hurst of Steuben County, notwithstanding 
the fact that there was a convention in 
his district to elect delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention. Mr. Parkhurst said he 
Was sure the proper man would be elected, 
and he thought he ought to come down 
to New-York and help along the Morton 
boom here. It turned out that Mr. Park- 
hurst was correct, for, after the meeting 
of the State Committee, he received a tel- 
ee announcing that the convention had 
elected himself and Col. Archie Baxter as 
delegates. 

It was evident some time before the com- 
mittee met that the trouble between the 
Bliss faction and the Platt faction in this 
city was to be the principal thing dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Former District 
Attorney Edward Mitchell, Paul D. Cra- 
vath, John E. Milholland, and others of 
that faction were promptly on hand. John 
8. Wise was prompt, too. They came pre- 
pared to do a great deal of talking. They 
Wanted to ask the State Committee to 
Purge the rolls of the Republican organiza- 
tion in time to allow the revised enroll- 
ment to be used in selecting delegates to 
the State Convention. 

It was known beforehand that they would 
get no satisfaction because the Platt ma- 
chine had ordered it otherwise, but there 
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before 
Called to Order by Mr. Hackett. 


The meeting was held in Parlor D R. 
Anderson Lawrence, who knows every poli- 
ticlan in the Republican Party in this 
State, came down from Albany to act as 
Sergeant at Arms and see that nobody 
but the’ proper people got into the room. 
Chairman Hackett of the Republican State 
Committee called the meeting to order, and 
it was found that every one of the thirty- 
four Congressiona] districts in the State, 
except the Thirteenth, was represented 
either by the member of the committee 
or by a proxy. Mr. Brookfield is the mem- 
ber from the Thirteenth District, and he 
is now abroad, and equid not arrange a 
proxy. The districts were represented as 
follows: 

District. 

1, WILLIAM J. YOUNGs. 

2. ANDREW JACOBS. 

3. WILLIAM W. GoopDRICH. 

4. DWIGHT A. LAWRENCE, 

ROBERT A. SHARKEY. 

. FREDERICK H. SCHROEDER. 

3. ANDREW FRANK. 

. CHARLES W. ALEXANDER. 

. CORNELIUS Van Cott, 

%. CHARLES H. MURRAY. 

. J. P. WINDOLPH, proxy for ROBERT 
A. GRAECEN. 

. GEORGE HILLIARD. 

2. THURLOW WEED 

3. Not represented. 

4. ABRAHAM GRUBER. 

. M. B. COHEN, proxy 
DOREMUS. 

. WILLIAM H. ROBERTSON, 

. BENJAMIN B. ODELL, Jn. 

. Louis H. VAIL. 

.& Ve. Catszane. 

20. WILLIAM BARNES, JR. 

. WILLIAM S. C. WILEY. 

2. JOHN C. REED, proxy 
L. PROCTOR. 

. Frank S. WITHERBEE. 

. JOHN T. Morr. 

. CHARLES W. HACKETT. 
RFUBEN L, Fox, proxy for GEORGE W. 
DUNN. 

27. lk RANCIS HENDRICKS, proxy for FRANK 

H, Hiscock. ‘ 

28. BARNETT H. Davts. 

20. JOHN F. PARKHURST. 

. TIMOTHY E. ELLSWORTH, 
HENRY A. BRUNER. 

31. GEORGE W. ALDRIDGE. 

2. GEORSE k.. HaZe.. 

3. GEORGE BINGHAM, 
J. HurRp. 

. WILLIAM J. GLENN. 


proxy for 


BARNES, 


for JAMEs M. 


for ,WILLIAM 


proxy for 


proxy for HARVEY 


Arguments for the Six Hundred, 


Chairman Hackett said that Edward 
Mitchell and cthers, representing the Com- 
mittee of Six Hundred, desired to be heard 
before the time and place for the conyen- 
tion were fixed, and Mr. Mitchell appeared. 
He made an elaborate and sOmewhat ex- 
tended argument in favor of purging the 
rolls, taking the attitude which has been 
set forth in the documents given out by 
that factiow of the party. He urged espe- 
cially that the re-enrollment or the correc- 
tion should be made before fixing the time 
and place for the convention. - 

Mr. Mitchell was followed by A. H. Steele, 
John S. Wise, and Paul D. Cravath. Mr. 
Lauterbach then made a reply on behalf of 
the Platt element of his party. He followed 
the line of argument of his statement sent 
to Gov. Morton, which has already been 
published in full. 

Mr. Parkhurst of the committee then 

moved to close the case. Mr. Mitchell again 
asked leave to make a statement, and this 
was granted to him. Abraham Gruber 
made some statements supplementary to 
those of Mr. Lauterbach, and then the case 
was closed. 
_The men wko had come to visit the State 
Committee then withdrew, and the commit- 
tee went throurh the motions of consider- 
ing it. The action of the committee in con- 
nection with that of the men who had come 
to protest against the present enrollment 
was simply this: 

It received a protest made by one faction 
against another, and then referred that pro- 
test to the one against which it had been 
made. 

The Committee’s Decision, 


to adopt the 
was introduced 


The committee proceeded 
following resolution, which 
by Mr. Parkhurst: 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the Republic- 
an Organization of the County of New-York ap- 
pear to be and are regular and proper; 

Resolved, That the gentlemen appearing before 
the State Committee, having conceded that the 
constitution of the Republican Organization of 
the County of New-York needs amendment: that 
the State Committee recommend the Republican 
Organization of the County of New-York be re- 
quested to amend said constitution: 

Resolved, That the memorial! filed, with all the 
papers in the case, be ré@ferred to the Republicap 
Organization of the County of New-York for ifs 
consideration. 

These resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously. That is to say, the State Com- 
mittee having heard the complaint which 
Mr. Milholland and Mr. Bliss make against 
Mr. Platt and Mr. Lauterbach, respectfully 
refers it to Mr, Platt and Mr. Lauterbach 
for their tender consideration. 

Mr. Cravath and others, in the course of 
their remarks, asked that the matter be 
referred to a committee of four, to be com- 
posed of two members of the existing Coun- 
ty Committee and two Republicans of the 
other faction. Mr. Lauterbach replied that 
he did not think outsiders could be recog- 
nized, and the State Committee took that 
view of it. 

Cali for the Convention, 

After the passing of this resolution, Mr. 
Odell submitted the call for the conven- 
tion, which read: 

NEW-YORK City, Feb. 8, 1896. 
To the Republican Electors of the State of New- 


ork: 

The Republican electors of the State of New- 
York are hereby requested to send delegates to 
the State Convention, to be held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, corner of Forty-third Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New-Yorw City, on Tuesday, 
the 24th day of March, 1896, at 12 o’clock noon, 
to elect four delegates at large and four al- 
ternates to the National Republican Convention, 
to be held at St. Louis, Mo., June 16, 1896, to 
nominate two Presidential Electors at Large, and 
transact such other business as may properly 
come before the convention. 

The electors from the several Congressional dis- 
tricts shall be chosen by the delegates to the 
State Convention representing the districts re- 
spectively. 

Each Assembly district in the State will be en- 
titled to representation in accordance with the 
basis established by the State Convention of 
1885, upon which subsequent conventions have 
been held. A schedule of representation is here- 
to annexed, showing the number of delegates to 
which the several Assembly districts in the 
State are entitled. 

CHARLES W. HACKETT, Chairman. 

JOHN 8S. KENYON, Secretary. 


Congressional Committee Appointed. 


Mr. Parkhurst then presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereas, By the official call for the Republican 
National Convention, to be held in St. Louis on 
the 16th day of June, 1896, it was ordered that 
*“*the Congressional District delegates shall be 
chosen by the conventions called by the Con- 
gressional Committee of each such district, in 
the same manner ar the nomination of a repre- 
sentative in Congress is made in said district; 
provided, that in any Congressional District 
where there is no Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee the Republican State Committee shall 
appoint from the residents of such district a 
committee for the purpose of calling a district 
convention to elect district delegates.’’ 

Resolved, That the following Congressional 
Committees be appointed in the districts named 
where vacencies exist: 

District. 
7. CHARLES W. ALEXANDER, FREDERICH 
HAvpy, and T. A. BRANIFF. 
8. CORNELIUS VAN CoTT, GEORGE "WAG- 
NER, and DENNIS SHEA, 
9. CHARLES M, MURRAY, 
LING, and J. J. COLLINS. 
10. R. A. GREacCEN, F. S. 
GEORGE B. DEANE. 
. GEORGE HILLIARD. FERDINAND EID- 
MAN, and F. J. DRUMMOND. 
. THURLOW WEED PaRNEs, J. L. STEW- 
ART, and W. N. Hoaa. 
3. THOMAS HUMPHREY, JAMES W. PERRY, 
and SMITH PINE. 
G. R. BIDWELL, JOHN 
and JOHN REISENWEBER. 
. JAMES P. DEGNAN, Isaac NEWMAN, 
and W. C. BUCHANAN. -» 

$2. JOHN R. HAZEL, JOHN KRarFrt, and 

NICHOLAS Mock. 

. Harvey J. Hurp, GeorGce A. Davis, 
and DANIEL McMILLAN, 

2. ANDREW JACOBS. 

3. W. W. GoopRIcH. 

. R, A. SHARKEY. 

5. F. H. SCHROEDER. 

. ANDREW FRANK. 

. WILLIAM J. YounG and JosEpH 
BELFORD, 

It will be noticed that this action, so far 
as it relates to Kings County, makes the 
Congressional and the State machinery 
the same, and the first six districts on the 
list have, as the Congressional Commit- 
tees, to call the District Conventions, the 
members of the State Committees from 
these districts. This will relieve Mr. Platt 
from any janxiety, lest, because of the 
passage of'a Greater New-York bill, or 
for any cause these important functions 
should be thrown into the hands of some- 
body who is not in accord with his State 
machine. 


Indorsement for Gov. Morton, 


William Barnes, Jr., who represents the 
Albany district, brought the resolution 
of indorsement for Goy. Morton. The reso- 


lution pledges the committee to the support 
of the Governor in his Presidential aspira- 
tions, although it does not say anything 
which would make that support binding 
to the end of the contest. e resolution 

was adopted unanimously 
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New-York, in convention at Sara 
the 37th day of 


8pri 
unanimou: reaped their ‘ere 
Chief megutive: of this Rte fave 


as @ candidate for the Republican nomination for 
President of the United States; and, 

Whereas, Mr. Morton has signified his willing- 
ness to accept the nomination for President 
should it be tendered him by the National Con- 
vention; be it 

Resolved That we, the members of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of the State of New-York, 
heartily and enthusiastically indorse the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Morton, and pledge ourselves to 
earnest and- consistent effort in behalf of his 
nomination by the convention to be held at St. 
Louis, June 16, 1896. 


Frank H. Hiscock’s Resignation, 


Tae resignation of Frank H. Hiscock of 
the Twenty-seventh District was received 
and accepted. Mr, Hiscock has recently 
been appointed a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Francis Hendricks was elected in 
his place., By authority of the committee, 
Chairman Hackett appointed as Mr. His- 
cock’s successor on the Executive Commit- 
tee Louis H. Vail of Poughkeepsie. The 
committee then adjourned. 


Anti-Plait Men Not Happy. 


Mr. Cravath, Mr, Wise, and Mr. Steele 
were not in a very lovely frame of mind 
when they heard how the committee had 
treated them. Some of their faction had 
been saying in the morning that if the 
cut and dried programme of the Platt wing 
were carricd out it would not be tolerated, 
but there would be a bolt. Mr, Cravath 
Was asked what the six hundred proposed 
to do about it. 

“I cannot tell,” he said; ‘“‘ that will be a 
matter for the committee to decide.” 

Mr. Mitchell said he could not predict 
what the six hundred would do, and he 
declined to say whether he would favor a 
boit, or what course he would advise. John 
Milholland said that’ possibly a mass-meet- 
ing mignt be called tor Cooper Union this 
week, at which the apti-Piatt Republicans 
wouid fully express their sentiments in 
public speeches. 

Mr. Lauterbach took a very complacent 
view of the situation after the meeting 
was over, With the protest of his ene- 
mies in his pocket, and the authority of 
the State Committee to take such action 
on it as seemed good, he could afford to be 
complacent. 

“po you think of the 
State Committee was in.any wise a con- 
cession to your enemies?”’’ he was asked, 

“*] don’t think so,’”’ he said. ‘* The reso- 
lution was passed unanimously by the com- 
mittee and it referred the case to our 
hands. Of course, the County Committee 
will see that justice is meted out to every 
one.”’ 


the resolution 





ANTI-PLATT MEN MAY BOLT. 


Members of the Committee Decide to 
Have a Mass Meeting. 


Several prominent members of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five met at the State Club, 
in East Twenty-second Street, last evening, 
and took steps which they said were the be- 
ginning of a bolt, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, John E. Milholland, 
and other Republican leaders were there. 
A formal report from the Republican State 
Committee was received. Mr. Bliss then 
sent notices to all the absent members of 
the Committee of Twenty-five, calling them 
to meet at the Windsor Hotel to-morrow 
night. 

it was determined to secure Cooper Union 
some night this week, if possivie, for a 
mass meeting of the anti-Platt Republicans. 

John EK, Milholland said last night that 
the time had now come for action. An ap- 
peal had been taken to the highest court, 
which had refused to grant the request of 
Republicans for fair treatment. He said 
there seemed uo course open except to 
begin a systematic fight. 

A bolt trom the county organization, con- 
testing delegations to the State Convention, 
and contesung delegates to the Nationai 
Convention from several Congressional dis- 
tricts are expected by some of the Miulhol- 
ijand men as the certain result of the action 
of the State Committee. 

i 
‘ 


McKINLEY 





IS INDORSED. 


The Ohio Republican Committee Ex- 


presses Its Loyalty. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, Feb. 8.—The Republican 
State Central Committee to-day decided to 
hold the State Convention in this city 
March 10 and 11. Senator-elect Foraker 
Was selected for Temporary Chairman of 
the convention, John P. Borden Secretary, 
and Howard Mannington Sergeant-at-Arms. 
The following was adopted by a rising 
vote, unanimously: 


Resolved, That this committee views with pride 
and satisfaction the rapidly conceptrating senti- 
ment throughout the country favYorable to the 
nomination for the Presidency of our illustrious 
citizen, William McKinley 

His pre-eminent qualities 
distinguished public service, his broad and wise 
statesmanship, and the purity of his life and 
character have justly won for him the esteem and 
devotion of his countrymen. 

The Repubiicans of Ohio, with one voice, have 
presented his candidacy to the Nation, and de- 
clared for him their absolute and unswerving sup- 
port. As the representatives of the State organ- 
ization, we pledge ourselves to use every honora- 
able endeavor to prométe the interests of his 
candidacy, believing it to be as the sanction of 
the people, and to be fraught with the country’s 
highest aims and greatest glory. 

The apportionment of State delegates was 
based on the vote of 1894. 


of leadership, his 





THE MASSACHUSETTS POPULISTS. 
Delegates to the National Convention 
to be 


Chosen Feb. 22, 
BROCKTON, Mass., Feb. 8.—E. 
Brown, Chairman of the State Central 
Committee of the People’s Party, has is- 
sued a call for a State Convention Feb. 
22, to choose delegates to the Populist Na- 
Convention at St. Louis, July 


Gerry 


oo 


tional 
The committee having charge of the mat- 
ter of representation, of which Mr. Brown 
was a member, decided that Massachusetts 
should have twenty-one delegatés, in place 
of sixty, which was the number at the 
previous National Convention. The dele- 
gates in this State will be elected on the 
lines of Congressional districts. 

Three of the districts, including the 
Twelfth, will be entitled to two delegates 
each, and the rest to one each, In Con- 
gressional districts, where there is no 
organization, delegates will be elected at 
large by the convention. 





SUIT OVER PAINTINGS AND TAPESTRIS 


Construction of a Federal Tarif? Law 


Raised in Court. 


There is a customs appeal case on the 
calendar of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals that involves an _ interpreta- 
tion of a section of the tariff law regard- 
ing antiquities. 

Theodore M. Davis purchased in 1893 
eight paintings and a piece of tapestry in 
Eurcpe, the pictures including a land- 
scape by Philip M. de Konink, who died 
in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1688; a portrait 
of a lady, painted by Ferdinand Bol prior 
to 1680, and two paintings of the Madonna 
and child, one by Boccacio Boccacino of 
Cremona, who died in 1518, and one by 
Battista Moroni, who died Feb. 5, 1578. 
The tapestry is of French workmanship, 
and was produced previous to 1700. 

Mr. Davis’s purchases were shipped to 
New-York by various steamers from time 
to time, and duty was collected upon them 
at the rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. Davis paid the duty under protest, 


claiming that under the Tariff act of 1890, 
collections of antiquities were entitled to 
admission free of duty. 

The matter was referred to the United 
States Board of General Appraisers, which 
sustained Collector Kilbreth in levying the 
duty, on the ground that in order to come 
in under Section 524 of the Tariff act of 
1890, the paintings and tapestry should 
have been sent together, they othker- 
wise not constituting a ‘collection of an- 


_tiquities.”. The Appraisers cite a previous 


opinion of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, which held that such importations, 
in erder to be duty free, should be as- 
sembled together as a collection prior to 
their importation. E 

Mr. Davis has applied to the court for a 
review of the decision of the Appraisers, as 
to the rate and amount of duty, if any. 
He states that the pictures and tapestry 
were purchased for a collection, and were 
shipped from time to time, as they were 
bought simply as a matter of convenience 
to the buyer. 


Nausea 


Caused by torpid liver is promptly re- 
lieved by a few doses of the favorite 


Hood’s Pills 


Easy to take, Easy to operate. 25 cents, 








Look out for the Crip! 


Allthe Weather Conditions 


favor the Disease. 

Look out for the Grip. The weather 
conGitions preceding an attack of the 
Grip have invariably been the present 
conditions and the thing to do is to be 
on the safe side. Be careful and don’t 
catch cold. If you do catch cold take 
care of it at once. 


GRIP SYMPTOMS. 


Sense of Illness, Pain or Soreness in the 
Head, Back, Chest, Side or Limbs; or 
Cough, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Influenza, 
Profuse Flowing from the Nose or Eyes, 
Itching, and Redness of the Eyelids, 


General Prostration and Fever. Some- 
times one and again another symptom is 
more prominent. The appetite is im- 
paired and the nervous system unstrung, 
depressed and run down. 

““77"’ meets the epidemic condition and 
is the cure for all its manifestations. 
Taken early, cuts it short promptly. 
“77” breaks up a Cold that hangs on. 

Small bottles of pleasant pellets—fit your vest 
pocket; sold by druggists, or sent on receipt of 


price, 25c.; or five for $1.00. Humphreys’ Medi- 
cine Co., 111 & 113 William St., New-York. 


HIGH WATER IN PATERSON 








Passaic hiver Flowed Through the 
Streets of the Town. 


DAMAGE DONE BY THE FLOOD 
Trolley Lines Stopped Running, and 
Mills Were Compelled to Close 
—The Water Receding 

at Nightfall. 
N. J., Feb. 8.—An unexpected 


Passaic River to-day caused 


PATERSON, 
the 
considerable 


rise in 
damage to many houses and 
the banks of the stream and 


Before 


factories on 
on streets riinning parallel with it. 
noon the river reached the roadway of the 
bridge at Arch street, fourteen feet above 
high-water mark, and the highest point 
touched since the freshet began. 

All streets in the vicinity were soon un- 
der water from three to six feet in depth, 
and the occupants of dwellings and man- 
ufactories were compelled to take to the 
upper stories or seek a place of safety 
out of reach of the rushing water. 

The flood was caused by a portion of the 
Pompton feeder of the Morris Canal giving 
way early this morniag. 

The people of Paterson were congratulat- 
ing themselves last night on the fact that 
they had escaped any serious damage from 
Thursday’s storm. When they awoke this 
morning it was learned that the Passaic 
tiver was rising rapidly and would soon 
be washing against houses along its shores. 
The streets became impassable at 10 o’clock 
for everything except heavy vehicles. 

River Street was a veritable river in a 
short time, and Bridge, Goodwin, Main, 
and other streets were under water. 

The roedway and sidewalks from Straight 
to Main Street were covered to-night with 
water four feet deep. The cars of the Pat- 


erson Electric Railway were not running 
through Bridge Street, and passengers were 
conveyed in wagons from the corner of 
Broadway and Bridge Street to a point 
near the Straight Street bridge. 

The streets were impassable to foot pas- 
sengers, and all persons living in the flood- 
ed portion of the city were obliged to 
leave their houses in boats. 

Letter carriers delivered their mail in 
boats all day, and grocers and butchers 
secured scows and paddled from house to 
house delivering their goods. About fifty 
operatives in the Manhattan Shirt Mills, at 
Lawrence, had to be carried from the mills 
in big boats and scows. Most of the em- 
ployes are women, and they were removed 
with considerable difficulty, a swift cur- 
rent running through Lawrence Street di- 
rectly into the river, making trips in the 
boats dangerous. 

The water created considerable havoc 
along Water, Jay, and East Holman 
Streets, which run close to the river. The 
flood entered the houses there, and many 
families worked for hours removing their 
goods to upper floors, and then, as ‘he 
water continued to go higher and higher, 
the furniture and household effects were 
removed in boats. 

One man, Albert Vanderbeck, refused to 
put his furniture into the boats. He car- 
ried the things up stairs, thinking the 
water would not reach him there. The 
house is situated in a hollow, and when 
the water reached the second floor, Van- 
derbeck moved all his goods to the roof. 
He was still there to-night, waiting for 
the water to go down and hoping for the 
best. His house became shaky, and a 
number of men in boats tied the building, 
a light frame affair, to trees with big ropes. 
Vanderbeck’s family was taken off by the 
boatmen. 

Considerable damage was done at Haw- 
thorne, about a mile above Paterson. Many 
houses in the lowlands are surrounded by 
the ‘water, and most of the householders 
have abandoned them. 

Reports of bridges and small buildings 
being washed away were received from al 
parts of Passaic County. ‘ 

The Passaic River began to fall to-night. 
The trolley cars on the Riverside line were 
again running, or rather swimming, the 
stream at River Street. The cars plunged 
in nearly up to the headlights and emerged 
with their fenders littered with rubbish 
caught from the water. 

The falls presented a magnificent sight 
to-day, with a huge rainbow made by the 
sun’s rays penetrating the dense mist and 
drenching spray. 

West Side Park was damaged to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. Keeper 
James McCullum and his family were im- 
prisoned in their home _ all day by 
the flood. Among the places damaged 
are the Weidmann Dye Works, Rich- 
ard K. Berdan’s dye house, Ryerson’s 
Hotel, the Manhattan Shirt Mills, the 
Paterson Island Concert Hall, Joseph 
Durgett’s saloon, Ryle Park, and Idlewild 
Park. 

The water to-day reached a point within 
sixteen inches of where it rose to in 1882, 
the time of the big freshet. William Rauch- 
fuss’s natatorium in the falls basin was 
broken up and carried down the river, en- 
tailing a large financial loss. Another heavy 
loser is Benjamin Grunauer of Hopson 
Flats. The water ruined his stock, which 
was stored in the cellar. At the Dundee 
Chemical Works 200 carboys filled with 
chemicals got loose, and the firm did not 
recover a guarter of them. All the mills, 
with the exception of the Botany, the Okon- 
ite, and McLean’s, were shut down, and 
3,000 hands are thrown out of work. 

The funeral of Mrs. Elizabeth Mandeville 
was to have taken place from the Pompton 
Plains church yesterday afternoon. The 
hearse and carriages were unable to get 
near the Mandeville residence at tha «ap- 
pointed time. The house stood in the cen- 
tre of a lake, the occupants being held pris- 
oners by the flood. The intervening coun- 
try is also inundated, and the funeral had 
to be postponed until Monday, as it is ex- 
pected by that time the water will have 
subsided sufficiently to allow the obsequies. 





More Light. 


From ‘‘ A Little Tour in America.’’ Hole. 
A famous author residing in that State 
was bereaved of his wife, and inscribed 
upon her gravestone ‘“ The light is gone 


from my life.’’ Time not only modified his 
distress, but kindly and wisely suggested a 
renewal of conjugal bliss. An acrimonious 
neighbor had the bad taste to banter him on 
his engagement, and to express a surprise 
that he had so soon forgotten his words of 
lamentation. ‘‘ So far from forgetting them,”’ 
he replied, ‘“I remember and repeat them 
now as originating and confirming the in- 
tention that you are pleased to criticise. I 
declared that the BP. was gone from my 
life, and it is for reason that I propose 
to strike another nmtch.” 





HELD TO THEIR CONTRACT 
Republican Senators Pay the Price of 
Pritchard’s Election. 





WRITTEN PLEDGES NOT TO BE IGNORED 


Statesmen Who Wanted the Patron- 
age of the Upper House Forced 
to Pay Dearly in Order to 
Avoid a Scandal. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—The Republican 
Senators invited the contempt of the coun- 
try a few weeks ago when they entered 
into a compact with the Populists. which 
enabled them to control the Senate com- 
mittees. Their indorsement yesterday of a 


cold-blooded political deal between the 
North Carolina Senators, by which a North 
Carolina carpet bagger is to be made Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate, shows con- 
clusively that for a few miserable scraps 
of patronage they are willing to bargain 
away what little remains of the so-called 
“dignity of the Senate.” 

Reference has already been made in these 
dispatches to the demand of Senators 
Pritchard and Butler of North Carolina 
that their candidate for Sergeant at Arms 
be selected on pain of the utter failure cf 
the Republican scheme to reorganize the 
elective offices of the Senate. The closer 
the deal accepted by the Republicans is 
scanned the more objectionable it is seen 
to be. 

Grant, who is to be made Sergeant-at- 
Arms, went to North Carolina with the 
Federal Army, and remained there. His 
thirst for office is said by those who are 
acquainted with him to be equal to that 
of the most industrious carpet bagger of 
1868. He last year was one of the State 
Senators from the Goldsborough District. 
He originally was for Dr. J. J. Mott for 
United States Senator. When Mott with- 
drew, Grant held aloof and professed to 
have control of the votes of three other 
Republican members of the Legislature, 
who would vote according to his instruc- 
tions, He thought that he saw his oppor- 
tunity when Pritchard was. hunting for 
votes, and when ‘“‘ Bob” Patterson, the 
manager of the Pritchard forces, went to 
him he acted like a coy maiden; did not 
know what was best to do, and ‘“ had not 
made up his mind.’’ 

It was known that Grant was opposed to 
Holton, one of Pritchard’s opponents in the 
Senatorial fight, because Holton had de- 
feated Grant for Chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee, and it was thought 
that he was for Col. Dockery for Senator. 
One of Grant's friends finally suggested te 
Patterson that the Secretaryship of the 
United States Senate was then held by Gen. 
William R. Cox of North Carolina, and that 
Grant would like very much to have that 
office. Patterson communicated with Pritch- 
ard, and Pritchard and Grant had a per- 


sonal conference, which resulted in Grant 
and his friends voting for Pritchard. 

A letter is in existence in which Pritchard 
admits his promise to use his influence to 
make Grant Secretary of the Senate. 

It is asserted on good authority that let- 
ters were written last Summer by Sena- 
tors Sherman, Aldrich, Hawley, Cullom, 
and others, saying that upon a reorganiza- 
tion of the Senate the post of Secretary of 
the body would be at the disposai of Sen- 
ator Pritchard. These letters were writ- 
ten when the Republican leaders were lay- 
ing their plans to gain control of the 
Senate, and after it became certain that 
the vote of Pritchard would be necessary 
to the accomplishment of these plans, 

Senator Butler assured Pritchard before 
the bargain was consummated that he was 
in favor of Grant for Secretary. 

The facts connected with the deal be- 
came known in North Carolina early last 
Summer, and created a good deal of hard 
feeling. 

Grant’s course in the Legislature did not 
add to his popularity, and many of Pritch- 
ard’s friends endeavored to induce him to 
repudiate his promise on the ground that 
it would injure him in his fight for re-elec- 
tion to the Senate. Pritchard refused to 
accept this advice. His pledge to Grant 
undoubtedly was given because he believed 
that if he. did not agree to Grant’s terms 
the latter and his friends would vote 
against him in the caucus. The North Car- 
olina Republicans are represented as be- 
ing opposed to the kind of political high- 
way robbery of which Grant availed him- 
self to secure a fat office. 

Just what causes operated to make 
Pritchard and Butler agree to accept the 
position of Sergeant at Arms instead of 
Secretary of the Senate for Major Grant 
are not plain to outsiders at present, but 
doubtless they will come to the surface in 
due time. Grant, of course, was not dis- 
posed to be arbitrary on the subject of an 
office. From his point of view it is just as 
honorable to be Sergeant at Arms as Sec- 
retary. The salary, it is true, is a trifle 
smaller, but from the North Carolina stand- 
point, $4,500 a year is big pay. 

Although every Republican Senator who 
attended the caucus yesterday understood 
the reasons which impelled Pritchard and 
Butler to stand by Grant, there was no con- 
demnation of their methods. It appeared to 
be taken for granted that every candidate 
for United States Senator was justified in 
making deals, no matter how disreputable 
they might be, if he had the assurance that 
he could compel the Senate to indorse them. 
The simple question was presented at the 
caucus whether the plan to grab the elect- 
ive offices should be abandoned or whether 
the aid of Butler and Pritchard should 
be purchased. Of course, the mercenary 
idea prevailed. 

Up to the present moment there is no 
evidence in the hands of the Senate as to 
Grant’s qualifications for his office, but 
this cuts little figure in the face of the 
fact that politics, rather than merit, has 
come to be the standard employed in the 
selection of Senate officers. It is expected 
that the reorganization will be effected 
Monday. 

The experience of the Senate with Ser- 
geants-at-Arms from North Carolina has 
not been fortunate. The last one previously 
selected from that State was scandalously 
bad, and his wretched failure politically 
was followed by suicide. 

This bargaining for the Senate offices 
has undoubtedly been deliberate, as it has 
been under consideration for many months. 
What has become of the Senate tradition 
that a Sergeant-at-Arms shall be a gentle- 
man? or has that tradition been abandoned 
upon the theory that something less than 
a gentleman is good enough for the new 
Senate? 





Jersey Stables, Good and Bad. 


JERSEY City, Feb. 8.—The physicians de- 
puted by the County Board of Health to 
inspect the cow stables at Secaucus filed 
their report to-day. They found 1,742 cows 
in the township, owned by seventy-six per- 
sons. The animals are fattened for market 
on kitchen refuse and malt, the milk being 
sold meanwhile to local customers. Only 
one animal was found suffering from tu- 
berculosis. It was killed. The stables were 
generally in good _ condition, but those 
owned by Rudo)ph Eissing and Henry Leh- 
felt were reported to be exceedingly filthy. 
The board will act in their cases at its 
next meeting. 
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RELIABLE” 
CARPETS 


‘“‘In the Winter warmth stands for all virtue.”’ 
—Thoreau. 
Virtue is goodness, and the goodness of our 
carpets has raised them to such a high level 
in public opinion that they represent all that is 
virtuous in underfeet furnishings. Of the great- 
est of these virtues in their warmth—they satisfy 
the eye with their full, rich colors—which wear 
marvelously well—and the contracts we made 
in the breach of time help you to secure these 
at the late low prices. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


104, 106 and 108 West 14th St., 
NEAR GTH AV. 


Brooklyn Stores: Flatbush Av., near Fulton St, 
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The Health Food Co. 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, 
Bread, and Biscuits in the world 
and sends them to all nations. 


At the head stands 


Wheatena, 


the perfect Breakfast food. 


-THE MOST NOURISHING. 


THE EASIEST DIGESTED. 
THE MOST PALATABLE. 
THE QUICKEST COOKED. 


Ail Grocers Sell It. 


25c. 


FREE Pamphlets FREELY mailed 
to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 


Head Office, 61 5th Ave., New-York. 





TEN YEARSATHARDLABOR 





Sentence of Father Fitzgerald, Who 
Was Convicted of Aron. 


PRIEST DECLARES HIS INNOCENCE 


Receives the Judge's Decision with 


Fortitude — May Get a New 


Trial —/Released Under 


Heavy Bonds. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 8.—There was an 
immense crowd in the County Court Cham- 
bers this morning to witnes sthe sentencing 
of the Rev. John M. Fitzgerald, ex-pastor 
of the Holy Cross Catholic Church at Char- 
lotte, of 
the burning 


rochial school at that village on the night 
of July 16 last, for the insurance. John 
Cronin, the priest’s hired man, who applied 
the torch is serving seven years, and Nora 
Cronin, John’s sister, and housekeeper for 
Father John,”” is in jail here awaiting 
trial, indicted for the same crime. 

Judge Sutherland took his seat on the 
Bench at 10 o’clock. Father Fitzgerald en- 
tered the room a few minutes later, ac- 
companied by Jailer Cawthra, and tok a 
chair next to his attorneys, Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and. Sullivan. Mr. Sullivan made 
the usual motion for a new trial, which was 
denied by Judge Sutherland. District At- 
torney Forsyth then moved the sentence of 
John M. Fitzgerald. 

Father Fitzgerald 
fore the bar. 

‘Have you any legal reason why the 
judgment of the Court should not now be 
pronounced upon you inquired Clerk 
Hunt. 4 

‘* Permit me, Your Honor,” replied Father 
Fitzgerald ‘to say a few words at this 
time. Without fear or trembling I wish to 
declare and affirm, with al respect to your 
Honor, that I am innocent of this charge. 
That neither did I direct or instigate the 
crime of arson in Charlotte on the 1Gch or 
17th of July last, or any other time auring 
the term of my existence in Charlotte. IL 
further declare that neither by word of 
mouth, sign, or any indication or lmanl- 
festation, nave I instogated any person or 
persons to commit the crime of arson. I 
am innocent. That is all. : ; 

In answer to the questions 
by law, he said he was born in Ireland, 
was forty-nine years old; that his ¥ poe 
were dead; he had received a eer 
clergyman’s education; was temperate, and 
was never convicted before. |. 

Judge Sutherland, in passing 
said: cae 
“ey would not wish to say one word to 
add to the distress you must now feel. You 

; r « rv 
were tried before a fair and impartial jury, 
who showed that they held no ill will to- 
ward you by adding to their verdict . 
recommendation that mercy be ext aoe 
to you by the Court. You were neg ena 
by counsel of great ability, who displayed 
in the conducting of your case consummate 
skill. They did not fail to take advantage 
of every point that would tend to your 
advantage. It only remains for me to 
pronounce the judgment of the Come I 
do so, bearing in mind that recommendca- 
tion for mercy which the jury gave. The 
judgment of’the court 1s that you, John T 
Fitzgerald, for the crime of arson In 
second degree, be confined in the State 
prison at Auburn, at hard labor, for the 
term of ten years.” : : 

Father Fitzgerald received his sentence 
without flinching and left the courtroom 
with his attorneys for Justice Nash’s cham- 
bers. ‘ . 

Father Fitzgerald and Jailer Cawthra 
went into the Circuit Court room to await 
the coming of his bondsman. Justice Nash 
granted a certificate of reasonable doubt 
as stipulated by the attorneys for the pros- 
ecution and defense yesterday. Justice 
Nash’s certificate read as follows: 

“The above-named defendant, 
been, on the 5th day of February, 
convicted of the crime of arson in the sec- 
ond degree, and judgment having been en- 
tered accordingly, and the defendant hav- 
ing appealed from that judgment, I, the 
undersigned Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New-York, hereby certify 
that, in my opinion, there is reasonable 
doubt whether the said judgment should 
stand.” ' : 

District Attorney Forsyth was this morn- 
ing served with a notice of an appeal to 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, Fourth Judicial Department, from 
the judgment of conviction rendered against 
Father Fitzgerald. 

Father Fitzgerald asked) to be allowed to 
take lunch down town instead of going to 
jail. This was done. His bondsman signed 
the bond for $10,000 and he was | 


who was found guilty arson 


second degree for the pa- 


arose and stood be- 


9) 


prescribed 
and 


sentence, 


having 
TSG, 


released 
from custody at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 





LAST NIGHT’S LITTLE SNOWSLPORM 


Followed by a Shower Before It Had 
Fallen Heavily. 


A flurry of snow and rain made it un- 
pleasant for those who were in the streets 
at midnight yesterday. The snow began 
to fall at 11:30 o’clock P. M., and after 
whitening the pavements with a slight 
cover, disappeared before the gentle shower 
that followed it. Although yesterday was 
as perfect a day as one could wish for, 
the change that the weather made after 
dark seemed to indicate that the bright 
hours were only intended to mislead the 
trustful public. ; 

No wind accompanied the snow last night. 
It descended as gently and as unwelcomed 
as a poor relation on a feast day, and cre- 
ated as many unpleasant feelings while its 
visit lasted. 

There was not enough snow to make the 
Street Cleaning Department toss its head 
about its pillow, but there was sufficient 
to cause the hasty heating of water and the 
preparation of palatable concoctions known 
as “life savers ’”’ by those who were out in 
it, when, happily, they reached their homes, 

The Weather Bureau gave it but slight 
consideration, treated it as of no moment 
and said that it would not last long. Its 
area was not great, and as it had no 
vacuum to pour out, as the hurricane of 
Thursday had, it was slighted accordingly. 





FIRE ON A NEW-YORK CENTRAL BRIDGE 


The Boiler and Engine Room on a 


Harlem River Draw Damaged. 


A pile of cotton waste caught fire last 
evening in the boiler and engine room of 
the big lift bridge on the New-York 
Central Railway at One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Street and Harlem River and 
set the buiiding on fire. The boiler and 
engine rooms are combined in a house of 


corrugated iron, lined with wood, that 
stands thirty feet above the level of the 
tracks. It contains four boilers. 

Chief Engineer Hamilton Boden 
the house of William Bushell, the bridge 
turner, at the foot of the bridge, when 
the blaze shot up. They turned in an alarm. 
The oil-soaked wood made a bright blaze 
and attracted crowds to both banks of the 
river. 

Before it was extinguished, Denis Ryer 
of Engine No. 35 climbed up sixty feet to 
the top of the lifting tower and put outa 
fire that was blazing up there. 

The wooden portion of the building was 
destroyed, but the machinery of the draw 
was not hurt. The age amounted to 
$1,000, and is not covered by insurance. 
Trains were blocked forty minutes at each 


Was in 


or 


end of the bridge. The cause of the fire 
ja unknown. , 
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DEPENDS ON VENEZUELA 





An Apology to England May Hasten a 
Feaceable Settlement. 


PROMPE DECISION IS NECESSAR\ 


Britain May Send a Mlect Uniess the 
Republic Shows a Dispositionto 
Make Reparation—Uncle 
Sam’s Attitude. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—A statement that 


appears to have been made by the State 
Department is published to-night concern- 
ing the effort of the British authorities 
in London to bring about, in the settle- 
ment of the Yuruan incident, a restoration 


of diplomatic relations between Great Brit: 
ain and Venezuela ‘that wil! make more 
agreeable the later settlement in a peace- 
ful way of the boundary question. 

Great Britain gave notice some months 
ago that unless satisfaction was given for 
the arrest and ill-treatment of British sub- 
jects upon territory claimed by Great Brit- 
ain, measures would be taken to exact 
reparation and indemnity. This has been 
understood at the State Department and 
by Venezuela to indicate a course toward 
Venezuela similar to that adopted in Nica- 
ragua and at Corinto to assert the dignity 
and self-respect of the British nation. 

The United States did not feel justified in 
opposing the course of the British Govern- 
ment at Corinto. It has not been an- 
nounced that this Government will follow 
the same course now .that it did in the 
Corinto incident, but it is asserted that the 
Secretary of State would be glad to be re- 
lieved by Venezuela of the disagreeable 
and embarrassing necessity of making a 
decision in the affirmative that might seem 
to Venezuela to show an indifference on 
our part to the rightful settlement of the 
boundary contention with which the Yuo- 
ruan incident is not necessarily identified. 
It is assumed that unless some adjustment 
of the difficulty by an explanation amount- 
ing to a regret on the part of Venezuela 
shall have been sent to London before 
Feb. 26 the British fleet will be on the 
Venezuelan coast or on the way there, pre- 
pared to insist with force on the repara- 
tion of the offense to Great Britain. To 
avoid the demonstration in force and to 
obtain instead an understanding between 
Great Britain and Venezuela that wil! in- 
clude .the renewal of the diplomatic rela- 
tions broken off ten years ag it is pos- 
sible that President Crespo, through the 
Venezuelan Minister at London, will con- 
vey assurances to Great Britain of the re- 
gret of the Venezuelan authorities because 
of the unfortunate occurrenees on the Yu- 
ruan, and obtain a return of assurances 
from Great Britain that the sense of honor 
of that Government is satisfied and that it 
will be prepared to discuss diplomatically 
the boundary controversy. 

It is explained that there are nice diffi- 
culties to be overcome by President Crespo 
and the Venezuelan Minister at London to 
bring about this result, and that success 
will greatly lighten the task imposed upon 
the United States by the reassertion of the 
Monroe doctrine in enabling the President 
to secure the co-operation of Great Brit- 
ain amicably to settle the boundary trouble. 
The State Department has not communi- 
cated the history of the efforts at London 
to bring about the settlement by formal 
regret of the Yuruan affair, but it is as- 
sumed from some statements that have 
been made that there is some anxiety to 
reach a Satisfactory conciusion on this in- 
cident before the British fleet shal depart 
for Venezuela. 

Much depends upon Venezuela. Tf the 
Government of that republic shail fail to 
take a temperate and nable course it 
will increase the difficultics of the United 
States in its effort to obtain a righteous 
and accentable decision of the boundary 
dispute. There is no expectation that Great 
Britain will wholly waive its demands 
upon Venezuela, while there, are reasons 
for believing the fritish’ Foreign Office 
would be willing to accept an apology that 
will not involve on the part of Venezuela 
anvthing of a humiliating nature. 

Whatever the course to be chosen by 
settling the maiter, it wili 
the position of United 
on the boundary question. tefusal 
to come to an agreement with Great Brit- 
ain in the Yuruan matter may postpone the 
settlement of the boundary line dispute, 
and there is a possibility that it will aiso 
involve the United Great Brit- 
ain in controversies more exciting and re- 
grettable thar have heen contemplated 
since the day or two afi the President’s 
mes » on arbitration the 
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LOTOS CLUB'S **SAi7 


‘CRDAY NIGHT” 


Musical Selections, Humorous Recitations 


se ‘ ! » 
semoner, 


Vaudeville Specialties, a 
and a Supper. 


of its ‘‘ Saturday 


Hos Fifth 


Lotos Club 
nights” at the clubhouse, Ave- 
nue, last night. The entertainment was 
thoroughly enjoyed by nearly 300 members 
of the club and guesis. The affair, which 
was entirely informal, arranged 
by H. W. the Enter- 
tainment musical 


selections, 


The gave one 


had been 


Ranger, Chairman ef 


Committee, consisted of 
both \ 


recitations, and 


instrumental, 
by 


ocal and 


humorous specialties 
vaudeville artists. 

Among took the 
tertainmeni Lydia Farkoa 
and Lambert of * The Artist’s Model” com- 
pany; Thomas Evans Green, tenor soloist; 
Henry Pepper, who sang several popular 
ballads; J.. E. Dodson, of the Empire The- 
atre company, and Burr McIntosh. 

The humor was supplied by Judge William 
B. Greene, Charles B. Loomis, D. A. Cas- 
sot, and Ernest Jerrold, more popularly 
known as ‘“‘ Micky Finn.”’ Cecil Barnard 
also gave several humorous selections, and 
Burr McIntosh told funny stories. 

A “ smoker’ was a feature of the even- 
ing’s programme. The members and guests 
enjoyed their pipes and cigars while bejng 
entertained by the volunteer talent. Supper 
was served at the close of the entertain- 
ment. . 

The members of the club are looking for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation to the din- 
ner which will be given the evening of 
Washington’s Birthday to Chauncey M. De- 
pew, which it is expected will excel any 
event of its kind in the history of the club. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND HUNTS DUCKS 


Enjoys a Day's Sport at Quantico, Re- 


turning Home at Night. 

WASHINGTON, Feb, &8.—President Cleveland 
shot ducks to-day at Quantico, Va. He and 
his friends returned here this evening, the 
lighthouse tender Maple reaching her wharf 
here at 9:30 o’clock. 

Carriages were in waiting and the mem- 
bers of the party were immefliately driven 
to their homes. : : 

They brought back thirty ducks, but in- 
formation as to how many of these were 
killed by the President himself was not fur- 
nished. 





Receiver for the Bank at Rome, N. Y¥. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—Centroller Eckels 


has appointed Bank Examiner Van Vran- 
ken temporary receiver of the Fort Stan- 
wix National Bank of Rome, N. Y. 





LATESY ARRIVAL. 


SS Comanche, Pennington, Jacksonville _and 
Charleston, with mdse and passengers to W. P. 
Clyde & Co, 
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BULLETIN OF TO-DAY’S NEWS 
Page 1 

Cable Letter from London. 

Steamship New-York in the Storm. 

An Opinion of Lord Dunraven. 

McKane'# Pardon Will Be 

Dinner to Richard Croker. 

“Bat” 


Sought. 


Working to Save Shea. 


Page 2 
Bone Alictments Made. 
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Meeting of Republican State Committee. 
Flocd in Paterson, N. J. 
Great Britain Wants an Apology. 
The Deal in the Senate. 
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Some Spanish Guerrillas. 
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North Carolina Senators at the time Burt- 


YESTERDAY'S TEMPERATURE 

The following records are taken from THE 

New-York Times’s thermometer, which is 

placed on the face of Tum Times Building, 

epposite the Franklin Statue, 6 feet above 

the street level, and from ‘the thermometer 

of the Weather Bureau, which is 285 feet 

above the street level. Both records show 

the changes of temperature for the 24 hours 

ended at midnight, and that of the Weather 

Bureau gives the temperature on the corre- 
sponding date last year: 

Weather Bureau. Times. 

1895. 1896. 1896. 

34 35 

33 35 

26 

39 


44 


35 
40 
P. f 30 
r. 30 
P: 30 
P. 4 
Average temperature in Printing House 
SBGUATS VESCErGay... oc oc cascosesacean se 3S 
average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau yesterday 
Average temperature 2t the Weather 
Bureau tor corresponding date last 


Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau for corresponding date Jast 
twenty . SOARS, oi c6s6esi vbsen de desc les eave 


PROBABILITIES FOR TO-DAY 


To-Gey’s weather in this city, as indicaied 
by the Weather Bureau: Cloudy, with Snow 
or Rain. 

“The Weather Forecast” 


For complete 
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REPUBLICANS YIELDING TO THE SIL- 
YER MEN, 

Having sold control of the most impor- 
tant of the Senate committees (the Com- 
mittee on Finance) to a Silver-Populist 
Chairmanships, 
the control of the committee rooms which 
g0 with those Chairmanships, and some 
petty patronage, the Republican Sena- 
tors proceeded yesterday to ratify certain 
patronage contracts in the interest of the 
Silver The office of Secretary 
of the Senate was given by the Repub- 
to the 
Silver Senators who represent the mine 


combination, for a few 


element. 


lican caucus candidate of those 
owners and demand protection for silver 
as the price of their votes for a McKin- 
ley tariff; the office of Sergeant at Arms 
to the candidate of the Populist branch 
of the Silver Party. 

Our tell the story of the 
miserable bargain in accordance with the 
terms of which H. L. GRANT was nom- 
inated by the Republicans to be Sergeant 
at Arms: 


dispatches 


“The selection of Major H. L. Grant of 
North Carolina the fulfillment of an 
entered into between the two 


is 


LER, the Populist, secured the long Sena- 
torial term, and PRITCHARD, the Republic- 
an, the short term. A condition of the se- 
lection of PRITCHARD was that he should 
get a good Senate job for Major GRANT, 
whose influence in North Carolina was ab- 
solutely necessary to PRITCHARD’s election. 
PRITCHARD pledged himself not only to 
look out for Grant, but also to secure the 
aid of BurTLER, and the latter ratified the 
agreement.” 


The same agreement has now been rat- 
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; quite a long time. 
! occupation, 
i other, and if the ground of legislation is 


again by the 


Both 


Republican Party in 


the PRITCHARD and Burt- 


Senate. 
on the 
of the 
who signed 
the paper by which Mr. WHARTON BARK- 
ER has undertaken 


Ist inst., and PriIrcHARD is one 
sixteen Silver Republicans 
to intimidate the 
sound-money Republican protectionists of 
the East. 

The Sergeant at Arms and the Secre- 
tary are the two leading officers of the 
Senate outside of the ranks of the Sen- 
ators themselves. Mr. SHAw, whom the 
Republicans have selected for the office 
of Secretary, was nominated by Senator 
SQUIRE of Washington, and the nomina- 
tion was seconded by Senator DuBors of 
Idaho, who had charge of the candidate’s 
interests. Both DusBois and SeurRE voted 
bill, and Dvsors’s 
name is attached to Mr. WHARTON BARK- 
ER’S written pledge. 


for the Free-Silver 


These selections, as well as the sale of 
the control the Committee, 
show how readily the Republicans in the 
Senate surrender to the Silver element. 
But the Silver Republicans will not be 
satisfied with these bits of patronage 
They demand full recognition in the Na- 
tional platform which will be adopted at 
St. Louis, and demand from the Repub- 
lican Party protective 'egislation for the 
silver of the 


of Finance 


owners who control 
them as the price of their votes for that 
new McKinley tariff which the party 
hopes to have the power to enact during 
the term of the next Congress. 


er Ss eS 


mine 





A QUESTION OF WISDOM,NOT POWER 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court has rendered a decision in rather 
broad terms sustaining the validity of 
the law which requires barbers’ shops 
to be closed in this city and Saratoga 
after 1 o’clock P. M. and in the rest of 
the State all day on “the first day of 
the week, commonly called Sunday.” 
Judge INGRAHAM, in submitting the opin- 
ion of the court, declared, in terms that 
seem pretty sweeping, that “the right 
of the Legislature to regulate the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath has been recog- 
nized without exception by this and 
some other States since the formation 
of our Government,” and that it may 
regulate the observance one way for 
one part of the State and another way 
for another part in its discretion. 

If we are to go by precedent from the 
time when Deuteronomy was regarded 
as a basis of legislation, this may be so. 
If regulating the observance of tte Sab- 
bath means restricting the right to work 
or to play or to make a noise, doubtless 
the “right of the Legislature” or, at all 
events, its power has been recognized 
If it can forbid one 
doubtiess it can forbid an- 


the protection of the eommunity from 
the sinful tendeneies of its people, it 
may exercise a discretion according to 
the liability of different communities to 


sine ctntebtt- Dat arru ae EP Shes iehee Wh , f aU AEN - 
| commit trespasses ur to suffer from the 
iniquities of their people. It may in its 
wisdom vouchsafe to Brooklyn a protec- 
tion not needed in New-York, or allow 
to Saratoga a privilege not safe at Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Pshaw! This is not a question of 
power, but of wisdom; not a question of 
legislative right, but of legislative sense. 
The Barber act of last year was a piece 
of legislative idiocy. 

LAL LY 


THE DOCK REPORT. 


Undoubtedly the chief popular interest 
in the report of the board of consulting 
engineers of the Dock Department is in 
what the board says about the work al- 
ready done by that department. This is 
the eriticism of disinterested experts 
upon an interested expert. Mr. GREENE, 
the engineer in chief of the department, 
occupied that place for twenty 
He has been for a great part of 
conspicuous repre- 


has 
years. 
that time the only 
sentative in the department of the pub- 
lic, and for much of the time the hard- 
est part of his work has been to get 
what he could for the public out of the 
conflicts of greedy factions and greedy 
individuals. The public has recently had 
oceasion to learn how much tact and for- 
bearance were required from him in order 
to advance its interest at all in a board 
in which the public interest was the last 
thing considered, and to retain a place 
which he must often have been tempted 
to throw up in disgust. We all have 
reason to be grateful to him for not hav- 
ing yielded to this natural impulse, and 
for having remained as the representa- 
tive of the public, in spite of all discour- 
agements. Tt is really awful to consider 
what would have happened in the Dock 
Department if the engineer in chief had 
abandoned to the politicians a post from 
which, fortunately, the politicians never 
quite brought their contempt for public 
opinion to the point of discharging him. 
Ever since his appointment by a board 
consisting of Messrs. WALES, DIMOCK, 
and WESTERVELT, Mr. GREENE has im- 
posed himself as a necessity upon the 
boards of partisan raiders who would 
have been glad enough to remove such an 
obstacle to their schemes, if they could 
have seen their way to get on without 
Because he remained under the 
wonderful Tammany board, the pro- 
cedures of which have been exposed by 
the Commissioners of Accounts, there 
was a loose impression, even among peo- 
ple who ought to know better, that he 
formed some part of the Tammany sys- 
tem. The investigation completely dis- 
pelled that notion among all who read 
the reports of it, and showed how well 
the engineer in chief succeeded in serv- 
ing the public in spite of his superiors. 
It is, however, fair to conclude that in 
appointing a board of consulting engi- 
neers, with instructions ‘‘to review the 
improvements of the water front and the 
plans therefor,” the present Commis- 
sioners were actuated by the not unnat- 
ural desire to discredit their predecessors, 
and that the engineers were expected to 
find all the fault they fairly could. Im- 
mense as are the opportunities furnished 
for fault finding, to put it in the mildest 
way, by the past administration of the 
Dock Department, it will be very gratify- 
ing to the public to be authoritatively 


him. 


informed that none of these opportunities 
have been furnished by the office of the 
engineer in chief. Of the method of 
building piers by “mud flotation,” of 
which it has been attempted to make a 
point against the engineering, on ac- 
count of alleged defects in a wall so 
built, the opinion of the present investi- 
gators will be taken as conclusive. This 
is really the only tafmgible charge that 
has been brought against the engineer 
in chief, and of this the consulting engi- 
neers say: “ To float a wall in mud, when 
that wall must also take a horizontal 
thrust, is a problem which can only be 
solved by care and experience, no for- 
mulae or mathematical rules being avail- 
The wall, as now built, is a satis- 
factory solution of this problem. * * * 
This board does not hesitate to say that 
it considers this wall a solution of a very 
difficult problem, which is remarkable 
for its originality and the excellence of 
its results.”’ 

The more general part of the report, 
which deals with the proper policy of the 
city in relation to the docks, is of high 
interest and deserves the careful atten- 
tion of the Commissioners. In its out- 
line it seems to be in the main the same 
scheme which has been pursued in our 
dock building. But the most immediate- 
ly interesting part of the report, as well 
as the most gratifying, is its showing 
that, by the one public servant the Dock 
Department has for many years pos- 
sessed in a conspicuous place, the public 
has been well served. 

—_—_— 
THE SITE FOR A CITY BUILDING. 


The rustic gentlemen who for the most 
part constitute the Senate Committee 
on Cities have decided that the City of 
New-York does not want a new Hall of 
Records adjacent to the City Hall and 
Court House, and within the City Hall 
Park, or that if it does want such a 
building it cannot have it. -The rural 
majority in the Senate has agreed with 
the committee. Some sapient Senator 
from the back counties has been quoted 
as saying that public sentiment was op- 
posed to it. As the bill authorizing it 
was prepared byethe Corporation Coun- 
sel, at the request of the Mayor, and 
was favored by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and the Sinking 
Fund Commission, and as nothing has 
been done to ascertain public opinion 
on the subject, and there has been prac- 
tically no expression of adverse opinion, 
we have to trust humbly to the superior 
wisdom of Senators from the interior of 
the lake region to know what we want 
and what fs good for us. 

Of the wisdom of these gentlemen re- 
garding a municipal building and the lo- 
cation thereof, there can be no doubt, for 
we have had in the last eight years 
seven different sets of legislation exhibit- 


able. 





| ing that wisdom in great variety. It was 


fr, BESRUANY ~ 

in 1888 that an act was first passed mak- 
ing of the Sinking Fund Commission 
and the County Clerk, Register, and 
Surrogate a commission to choose a site 
and have a building erected upon it pri- 
marily for the records of the several 
county officers named. It was to be lo- 
cated “in the neighborhood of the County 
Court House,” but “not in the City Hall 
Park.” 

In 1889 an act was passed authorizing 
the same commission to construct a mu- 
nicipal building which should not only 
accommodate the offices having impor- 
tant records, but any other offices or de- 
partments or bureaus that might be as- 
signed places in it, and to locate it in 
the City Hall Park east of the City Hall 
and Court House, clearing the ground 
of the old buildings then and now on 
that space. The act of the previous year 
was in terms repealed. 

In 1890, nothing having been accom- 
plished at this end of the line, the Leg- 
islature passed a new act, retaining the 
provisions regarding the extended pur- 
poses of the municipal building, but re- 
turning to the requirement that the site 
should be near the Court House, “ but 
not in the City Hall Park.’’ According 
to its title, this was an act to amend 
the act of 1888, which had been repealed 
the year before, but it wound up by re- 
pealing in explicit terms both the act to 
which it was an amendment and the act 
by which that was repealed. We’ pre- 
sume that the effect of this complicated 
process was to leave the act of 1890 
standing valid and alone, so far as this 
subject was concerned. 

The Legislature then took a rest over 
one session, but in 1892 it adopted an 
amendment to the act of 1890, the only 
important provision of which was that 
the commission might “in its discre- 
tion” select a for the proposed 
building “in the City Hall Park or on 
land adjacent thereto.” 
due to the difficulty, the virtual impos- 
sibility, which the commission had found 
in trying to secure a location near the 
Court House and not in the park, and 
it was under this authority that the plan 
was taken up for a new City Hall on 
the: site of the old one and the land ad- 
jacent to it. 
an act was passed in 1893 making spe- 
cial of old 
buildings, including the City Hall, which 


site 


This action was 


In pursuance of this plan 


provision for the removal 
might be re-erected elsewhere, and an- 
other act provided for the removal of 
the reservoir from Bryant Park, and 
authorized the placing of the old City 
Hall building there. 

People with long memories may recall 
that prizes were offered for plans for a 
big new City Hall; these were passed 
upon by an expert advisory commission; 
none was found satisfactory, nobody got 
the job, and there was a general mix-up 
of the whole 1894 the 
wisdom of the Legislature came to the 
rescue once more, and repealed the act 
of 1892, throwing us back on the act of 
1890. The Legislature of last year did 
not let the matter but it passed 
an act to amend an act entitled an act 


business; but in 


rest, 


to amend an act and so on and so forth, 
reaching back to the twice repéaled act 
of 1888S. We had a reform administra- 
tion, so-called, by that time, and all the 
powers of the old Board of Commission- 
ers but 
the exclusion of the site from the City 
Hail Park The new reform ad- 
ministration made headway 
than those of Grant, Hewitt, and GIL- 
ROY, Which had preceded it, and this year 
it went meekly to the Legislature and 
asked for the simple record building pro- 
posed eight years ago, with the privilege 
of putting it in the City Hall Park. 
The Legislature, or at least the Senate, 
and there 


were renewed and reinforced, 
stood. 


no more 


gently but firmly says “ nay,” 
are statements about passing a new Act. 
There is no special need of a new act, 
if the park cannot be used, for the com- 
mission still exists with all its old pow- 
ers. 

It is a pity there had not been a little 
foresight in times past. All the build- 
ings from Frankfort and William Street 
to Duane and the extended Elm Street, 
‘and those on the east side of the park, 
ought to be swept away, and the bridge 
entrance and elevated railroad terminus 
rescued from their hideous deformity, 
a noble plaza laid out, and a public 
building erected worthy of the city. Will 
New-York City ever emerge from shabbi- 
ness in matters of this kind? 

STE SES TS TT 
THE STRANDING OF THE ST. PAUL. 

Now that the steamer St. Paul has 
been taken off the sands of New-Jersey 
It is in order to investigate the cause of 
her stranding. It is natural to believe 
her commander, Capt. JAMISON, took all 
the necessary precautions to avoid acci- 
dent in running in with the land in thick 
weather. But this should not be as- 
sumed, and he ought to be called upon 
to answer certain questions. 

According to his own statement his 
last observation was taken about eight 
hours before the vessel took the ground. 
Allowing something for the decrease of 
speed after 8 P. M., the ship must have 
been a little more than 100 miles east 
of Sandy Hook at the time of that ob- 
servation. The influence of the southerly 
and westerly current cannot have been 
very great, for experienced commanders 
are of the opinion that west of longitude 
72 degrees it is largely counterbalanced 
by the discharge of the Hudson River. 
Furthermore this current is so well 
known that Capt. JAMISON must certainly 
have made the customary allowance—12 
knots in twenty-four hours, with a con- 
siderable increase in case of a high 
northeasterly wind. 

But this stranding of vessels through 
the influence of a current is an old, old 
story. Capt. Watson of the Cunard 
Line, who has had something to say on 
this: subject, calls attention to the fact 
that some years ago.the Queen, coming 
from the eastward, went ashore at 
Squan, while on the same day the Vicks- 
burg, coming from the south, mistook 
Fire Island light for Barnegat light, and 
was wrecked on Fire island beach. There 
could not have been two @iametrically 
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‘opposite currents on that day. Undoubt- 
edly the stranding of the St. Paul will 
prove to have been from the old, fa- 
millar cause—neglect to use the lead. 

The statement that the leadsman mis- 
took the 7-fathom for’ the 17-fathom 
mark and called out the latter sounding 
just before the ship struck is good as 
far as it goes. But the St. Paul was in 
a fog and on soundings for hours before 
that happened, and the teadsman must 
have been calling off the soundings in- 
correctly for a long time, or else the 
Captain would have known at once that 
he was mistaken. But he ought to 
have detected an error anyhow, for the 
St. Paul, in order to have struck the 
Jersey coast at Long Branch on a west- 
erly course, must have crossed the 20- 
fathom line about forty miles to the 
eastward, or nearly south of Fire Island. 
If she had been on her correct course 
she would have crossed the 20-fathom 
line long before that. This fact alone 
ought to have warned the Captain. 

But once across the 20-fathom line and 
heading for Long Branch on a course 
parallel to that usually followed along 
the Long Island shore, the soundings for 
some thirty miles would gradually de- 
crease from 20 to 18%, 16, 14, and 13% 
fathoms. The ship would then cross the 
long northerly spur of the 20-fathom 
line, and in all probability would get a 
cast of the lead in the 32-fathom hole, 
the inner edge of which is eight and a 
half miles off Long Branch. The 20- 
fathom spur is about two miles wide 
here, and if the St. Paul was not going 
fast she should have got a sounding at 
this place.’ 

That single cast of the 
have stopped her, for no such. increase 
of depth could have been found any- 
where on her proper course. The sudden 
descent of the bottom should have in- 
formed Capt. JAMISON that he was much 
south of his course, and if he got 28 to 
32 fathoms he should have known pre- 
cisely But let us sup- 
pose that the vessel passed over the 2U- 
fathom spur without a sounding. In- 
side of the spur she should have got 15 
fathoms, and then a gradual 
to the 10-fathom line, which is a little 
more than two miles off the Jersey beach. 

In other words, the soundings must 
have been reported incorrectly for hours, 
which is hardly likely. There is an old 
rule about approaching this port in thick 
weather. fathoms and 
are not absolutely sure of your position, 
stop. Then steer southwest by south. 
If the water deepens, you are on the 
Long Island shore; if it shoals, you are 
on the Jersey coast. But there 
method of navigation which ought 
ways to be applied approaching a 
coast in fog. Using the lead simpiy is not 
The time of every cast should be 


lead should 


where he was. 


decrease 


If you get 15 


is a 
al- 
in 


enough. 
noted 
tween the casts recorded. 


and the course and distance be- 
The navigator 
now has a chain of soundings running 
direction and at measured 
By comparing this with 


in a certain 
distances apart. 
the chart he can fairly establish his po- 
sition. 

Current theories, as has been well said, 
are advancqd to cover negligent navi- 
gation, and the stranding of steamers on 
the coasts of the approach to New-York 
is almost invariably due to neglect of 
the use of the lead or to injudicious and 
therefore valueless employment of it. It 
will be incumbent on the investigators of 
the mishap to the St. Paul to put before 
Capt. JAMISON the questions herein sug- 
gested. If he answers them satisfactorily 
he will prove that the St. Paul went 
ashore from unavoidable causes; but 
what those causes were will remain one 
of the mysteries of navigation. 
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AMERICANS IN TURKEY. 

The Turkish 
beaten Continental Europe, is now try- 
Its latest 


Government, having 
ing its hand upon America. 
move has been to secure from a number 
of Armenians Bitlis and vicinity a 
paper stating that Mr. KNapp, an Amer- 
ican missionary in that city, was guilty 
of inciting their people to revolutionary 
action against the Government, thereby 
the disturbances which 
resulted the unfortunate death of 
large numbers of people. Mr. KNAPP 
is thus held to be guilty, not merely of 
actéton hostile to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but of murder. 
The charge is of course absurd. Every- 
where throughout the empire the Amer- 


in 


precipitating 
in 


constructively 


ican missionaries have constantly con- 
demned the tirades of the revolutionists 
as not only foolish but wicked. In Van 
every young man with regard to whom 
there was the slightest suspicion of 
sharing in this movement was promptly 
dismissed from the mission schools, and 
similar action was taken in Harput. 
Three years ago a similar charge was 
made against the missionaries at Mar- 
sovan, and in the same way. Investi- 
gation showed that not only was the 
charge false, but the signatures to the 
paper had been obtained by threats, 
and in some instances by actual torture. 

It is notorious that similar means 
were adopted in the case of Mr. KNAPP. 
Still, notoriety is not proof, and when 
the Turkish Government makes the 
charge, the proof of its falsity must be 
forthcoming if Mr. KNappP is to be pro- 
tected. That proof can only be secured 
by examination on the spot, and exam- 
ination conducted by an American Con- 
sul. It is most unfortunate that we 
have no Consul at Harput or Erzrum, 
as we ought to have, and would have 
but for the Turkish refusal to give the 
exequaturs, for then the matter would 
have been easy. As it is, the nearest 
Consul is Mr. Jewett, at Sivas, and it 
will take him a good two weeks’ hard 
traveling to reach Bitlis—little, if any, 
harder, however, than the journey of 
the Cornmissioners who investigated the 
attack on the Methodist mission at 
Chentu, in China, and accomplished so 
much. ‘The suggestion has been made 
that the matter be put into the hands 
of the English Consul at Van. That 





would undoubtedly be better than noth- 


ing; but why we should be dependent 
in such a matter upon the English 
service, when we have officials of our 
own, Is not quite evident, If the Turk- 
ish Government makes objection to Con- 
sul JewrrTt'’s conducting the investiga- 
that objection must simply be 
with no bluster, but with 
Under the treaties, 
no 


tion, 
overborne, 
absolute firmness. 
which we are bound to support, 
American citizen is amenable te the de- 
cision of a Turkish court. He must be 
tried by his own “Consular court, For 
us to yield in such a case as this would 
be to put America in the same position 
in Turkey as is England. : 

It must be recognized, however, that 
there is in truth much more at stake 
than the case of Mr. KNAppP alone. For 
over sixty years America has been en- 
gaged in educational and philanthropic 
work in the Turkish Empire. ‘There 
are colleges, academies, schools of va- 
rious grades all over the land, built by 
American funds and owned by Ameri- 
It is a significant fact that in all 
disturbances these institutions 
have been singled out for special at- 
tack. The colleges at Harput and Ma- 
rash have been almost destroyed. That 
Aintab threatened, and es- 
caped probably because, being some 
distance from the city, any attack would 
be a little too distinetly anti-American. 
These facts are not surprising. The 
whole trend of ABpuL Hamin’s reign has 
been toward the suppression of education 
and reading, because he sees, far more 
clearly than either his father, ABDUL 
MEDJID, or his uncle, ABDUL Aziz, did, the 
absolute incompatibility between educa- 
tion of the people and Moslem rule. One 
or the other must yield. He has staked 
his all in the effort to suppress those of 
his subjects who were manifesting the 
so far as those 


cans. 
their 


at was 


most progress, and, 
who were recognized as their protectors 
are concerned, he has won.’ No more 
miserable collapse has been seen in his- 
tory than that of English protection for 
Armenians. 

And now comes America. The only bar 
to absolute subjugation and practical ex- 
termination of the Armenian people is 
found in the presence al! through the 
of American missionaries. It 
that the Sultan seeks 
every means to discredit them and 
Whether he succeeds 
or not depends in great degree upon 
the stand taken in ‘the case of Mr. 
KNAPP. If the Turks succeed in securing 
his removal from Bitlis, even for trial of 
the charges they will have 
won the fight, can laugh us to scorn, as 
they are already laughing at England, 
and can get rid one by one, or company 
by company, of all Americans in Turkey. 


land is 


not surprising 
by 


get rid of them. 


elsewhere, 








PaYN, each a 
politics, are 
the over- 


“Bat” SHEA and “ Lov” 
logical product of machine 
threatened at the same time by 


taking of fate. 

in whose shadow these men walk are con- 
siderably more dissifmilar than are the 
acts which have rendered the penalties just 
and necessary, but this is a matter of no 
particular consequence, as exile from the 
State Capitol will bring the eareer of so- 
ciety’s more dangerous foe to as abrupt 
and final a termination as will a few mo- 
ments in the electric chair that of the less 
intelligent, but not more vulgar, promoter 
of evil schemes. 





They are much mistaken who, from the 
brutal demonstrations of hatred and con- 
tempt that have been made against CAMPOs 
since his return to Spain, conclude that the 
Spanish people as a whole are unalterably 
determined to keep the Island of Cuba a 
part of their kingdom, and are ready to 
prolong the contest at any cost of men 
and money until the rebels can be either 
exterminated or subdued. These cowardly 
attacks by traitorous mobs upon almost the 
only living Spaniard of real ability who 
has shown his appreciation of the fact that 
this the nineteenth century, and not 
the sixteenth, simply prove how utterly 
hopeless is the condition of his country, 
the complete demoralization of its Govern- 
ment, and the absolute justice of Cuba’s 
cause. CAMPOS is a soldier, and a states- 
man; WEYLER is a shrunken Duke of ALVA. 
The nation that hoots the one and applauds 
the other is doomed; it is well abreast of 
Turkey in the race toward inevitable ex- 
tinction. 


is 
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The verb daresay ’”’ has been invented 
or revived in England, and most of the 
London newspapers and periodicals are us- 
ingit withsurprising frequency. Various peo- 
ple in the columns of thes journals are dare- 
saying this and daresaying that several 
times every day. There is no particular 
objection to the word. It Is of simple con- 
struction, and in strict accord with a prin- 
ciple of formation inherited from our An- 
glo-Saxon ancestors, a principle, too, which 
has never been quite abandoned, though 
the incorporation of Latin with the ruder 
tongue made resort to other expedients 
almost invariable. ‘‘ Daresay,’’ therefore, 
is legitimate enough, and its meaning is 
obvious—both very good claims ito the 
honor of a place in the dictionary; but of 
the weightiest of all justifications, neces- 
sity, this ungraceful stranger is altogether 
destitute. While just as much needed as 
“cannot,” a word that has established 
itself, though rather precariously, in the 
English language, “daresay”’ serves no 
appreciable purpose, and threatens to make 
a lot of trouble. Once admitted to good 
society, it would be followed by ‘“ ought- 
say,” and a score of others, still more 
uncouth, that might easily be invented. 
Since Norman days the spirit and tend- 
ency of our speech have been analytical, 
not synthetical. It is just a little stupid 
in our dear relatives across the water to 
put another ‘‘exception” in the already 
difficult pathway, which the studént, na- 
tive or foreign born, must traverse before 
he can write moderately correct English. 
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Edison’s Joke Was Taken Seriously. 
From The London Truth. 

In face of the terrible threats held out as 
a warning to this country by Mr. HEdison, 
showing how, if we dared to go to war with 
America, everything British would be in- 
econtinently annihilated by electricity, it 
will be soothing to the feelings of the nerv- 
ous to hear that our Institution of Electrical 
Engineers has appointed a committee of 
some of its most experienced members to 
report upon the manner in which their 
services could best be empioyed for the 
furtherance of navai or military operations, 
either offensively or defensively, in. the 
event of war being forced upon us. There 
is only one opinion ag to the brilliancy of 
many of Mr. Edison’s inventions and ager 
tations; but, at the same time, it must be 
remembered that this clever gentleman 
does not hold the monopoly of Jove's weap- 
ons so toes, it ee Bosse © : 
tric ght n : 
tood-cun ling banes which Park held 
out as a kind of bogey for our intimi 
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PICTURES RY MARCIUS-S1MONS. 

cuacovnle § : 

Three Gozen pictures, many of them queer, 
weird, and fantastic, others more conven- 
tional, of iandscapes, seen through normal 
eyes, all of them interesting, are shown at 
the Avery Galleries, 465 Fifth Avenue, 
where they will remain for a fortnighr. 
They are arnounced as « Dream Pict- 
ures,”’ a titie by no means inappropriate, 
and they are by the American artist Pinck- 
ney Marcius-Simons, a painter’ who has 
lived long abroad. 

A similar collection was exhibited last 
year at the same place. The present show 
is not a whit less wild and pyrotechnic 
than its predecessor, as regards ustonishing 
color scheme or fanciful composition, but 
yet it is somewhat more harmontous—with 
itself, be it understood—and somehow seems 
to hang together better. There js a teeling 
that the painter knew more what he was 
after, but the results seem less in the nate 
ure of experiments, and more directness 
is apparent in the putting on of the color. 
Certainly Mr. Simons is not parsimonious 
in that respect. And his ideas seem to 
flow as readily as his pigment, there be- 
ing no lack of either. 

A dozen or more modest landscapes at- 
test the man’s ability to make literal 
transcripts of nature, and show that he 
has painted faithfully what he has seen. A 
dozen more evince his eapacity to render 
what he has imagined, dreamed, or theo- 
rized about, and these. must claim first 
attention. That the artist has a i:nost fer- 
tile brain, surely no one will deny; he has 
taken abstract subjects and made them 
concret; his work in these symbolic picts 
ures is a realization of the impossible, 
ae cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
Palaces, the solemn temples, the reat 
globe itself, and the unsubstantial neainam 
are no longer baseless fabrics of a vision, 
melted into thin air; Mr. Simons has por- 
trayed them, given them tangible shapes, 
and a local habitation, if not a name. 
There is an astonishing comparison with 
the following explanatory title: ‘‘ Dreams, 
preceded by Nightmare and guided by 
Sleep, descend into the town.’ Here is 
realism, mingled with the weirdly spectac- 
uiar. The city of Paris lies spread out, 
long after midnight; the river flows through 
the centre of the town, the great avenues 
and boulevards run off and vanish in per- 
spective; lights glimmer here and there 
and the deadly quiet of the sleeping town 
is strongly accented. From out of the sky 
descends the group of figures. Nightmare, 
a horrible conception, with devil’s face and 
demon 8 expression, the other personages in 
brilliant robes, graceful poses, and curious- 
ly fantastic arrangements. 

Here is the catalogue description: ‘ De- 
scending along the Milky Way, the dreams 
appear in vivid coloring. Sleep has sum- 
moned them from those ethereal mansions 
high, high beyond our gaze. Some pluck 
the stars as they pass, bright thoughts to 
scatter down upon the dreary world. One 
holds a mirror, where truth may be re- 
vealed—for in one’s sleep, it sometimes 
speaks most audibly; some play with flow- 
ers, both white and gay, the multicolored 
fancies of repose. Cupid has cleft the sky. 
He bends his bow, and lo! a heart is 
pierced, Love’s victim is happy in a beau- 
teous dream. Still other visions spread 
their dazzling wings to lure poor mortals 
from their daily cares, but pause, for tragic 
Nightmare takes the lead to-night. Her 
right hand grasps a flaming torch, while 
by the serpent hair she holds the Gorgon’s 
head, the blood drops falling down. ‘Tis 
a thing of terrer, but radiant in light, 
which, strangely enough, illuminates not 
the sky, but causes gloomy shadows to ap- 
pear and gather darker still, while Sleep, 
unconscious and tender, floats on, soothing 
and merciful.” 

No less startling is the “‘ Sardanapalus,” 
the palace burning, and an excited multi- 
tude, half made out, merged in fire, sparks, 
flames, full of action, of horror, and the 
terror of the situation, brought about by 
the King’s rash act. ‘‘’Twixt Fire and 
Sea” gives a vivid rendering of the lurid 
color of mingled flame and sunset; “ Mi- 
rage, a Color Dream,’ does not certainly 
belie its tale, while in the ‘* Radiance of 
the Cross,” if one is not impressed by any 
religious solemnity. there is remarkable in- 
vention in the arrangement of the figures, 
brilliancy of color, and, withal, harmony. 

‘ith the others of this group of syme 
work. The sentiment is never pro- 
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for a moment, but the artist dis- 
plays curious originality, if we_ eliminate 
the ence of Turner in the first place, 

is plainly evident, in his conception 
and the treatment. He has succeeded in 
evolving astonishingly brilliant effects of 
color and made during flights in quite a new 
field, where it is doubtful if many vvill fol- 
low. And above all, he is exceedingy in- 
teresting. 
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YESTERDAY AT THE OPERA 


in the Afternoon 


“Les Huguenots” 


and “ Falstaff” for the Evening. 
Meyerbeer’s hackneyed and meretricious 
opera, ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” was performed at 
the Metropolitan Opera House yesterday 
afternoon. The house was packed to its 
utmost capacity. People stood up five rows 
deep at the rear of the house. So dense 
was thé crowd and so close the atmosphere 
that several women were earried out in a 
fainting condition. In the evening, at prices 
50 per cent. lower than those asked in the 
afternoon, Verdi's ‘“‘ Falstaff,” one of the 
most artistic and valuable works of recent 
was given to an audience which 
occupied less than one-half of the audi- 
torium. The simple, the only explanation 
of the difference lies in the fact that the 


cast in the afternoon included Mme. Melba, 
Mme. Nordica, the Messrs. de Reszke, ana 
M. Planeon. That of the evening enlisted 
the services of M. Maurel, Signori Cre- 
monini, Armondi, and Campanari, and 
Mesdames Saville, Beeth, Scalchi, and 
Kitzu. The evening performance presented 
a better ensemble than that of the after- 
noon; but it contained none of the names 
which are potent magnets for this public. 

People have fallen into the habit of 
throwing up their hands in wonder at the 
mere mention of the “ big cast”’ of ** Les 
Huguenots.” And a big cast it eertainly is; 
but it is none the less a pity that such 
sensational displays of vocal ability should 
obscure the real value of masterpieces like 
“ Falstaff.’ The centre of interest in the 
Verdi work is M. Maurel’s impersonation 
of the title role. But word has gone forth 
that the noted baritone’s voice is no longer 
what it was, and that dooms him with local 
operagoers. The facts that he is the great- 
est Falstaff that ever trod the American 
stage and that is voice is quite equal to the 
demands of the purely buffo musie count 
for nothing. It is true that there were 
persons in last night’s audience who ap- 
preciated his subtle and scholarly concep- 
tion of the part, his broad and unctuous 
humor, his touches of pride and even of 
nobility, his delicacy of treatment, and his 
keen judgment as to the value of every 
word, and they applauded him with much 
vigor; but they were far too few. 

The house ought to have been packed, 
for the whole performance was meritorious. 
Signor Campanari_ repeated his admirable 
interpretation of Ford; Signor. Cremonini 
was buoyant and earnest as Fenton, and 
Signori Arimondi and Rinaldini were amus- 
ing as Pistol and Bardolph, The new wo- 
men fell short of their predecessors of last 
vear, yet their work was good; and Mme. 
Scalchi was still at hand with her exs 
cellent performance of Dame Quickly, 
which, indeed, received handsome recogni- 
tion at the hands of the audience. But 
“Falstaff” is not an essentially lyric 
opera. The love duets and the sentiment 
are relegated to the background, and music, 
instead of languising amid the bowers of 
love, entered the field of comedy and dis- 
ports herself as a tricksv sprite, like Puck, 
and calls for an agile fancy to follow her 

Jt is hardly necessary to comment on the 
afternoon performance. It was a feast of 
declamation and a flow of song. Mme. 
Nordica, who was in fine voice, gave a 
vigorous treatment of Vaientine’s musie. 
Mme. Melba walked about contentedly in 
handsome gowns, and tickled her hearers’ 
ears with well-made trills and other orna- 
ments. M. Jean de Reszke was, as usual, a 
gallant and fervent Raoul, and (ff. Edouard 
de Reszke an imposing Maral. M. Planeen 
was a noble and sonorous St. Bris. Signor 
Ancona was the de Nevers, and Mme, 
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Cost of the Cuban War. 
From The London Speaker. 

The shipwreck of an American filibuster- 
ing expedition to Cuba, which is reported 
this week, must be welcome news tod the 
Spanish Government. But the particuiars 
of the cost of the Cuban war, published this 
indieate how serious the financial 


drain it Causes has become. Nearly halt 
the 60,000,006 peSotas (Say £2,000,000) already 
jent by the Bank of Spain to the Govern- 
ment is spent, and the latter is borrewin 
50,000,000 moré of Cuban bonds—the kan 
intimating that this loan wiust be the last. 
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Acts Commitied at Cristo 
Elsewhere in Cuba. 


Criminal 
and 


DEFEATED BY COL. PANCHO SA\CIEZ 


Attack by 
Yidefonso 


Unexpected and Fierce 


Bejarno on San 


Estate—Much Ammuni- 


tion Is Reserved, 


SANTIAGO pe CuBA, Feb. 1.—An inoffen- 
sive resident of Cancy, named Pedro Quin- 


oy 


tana arrived in the town of Cristo Jan. 21, 
having with him a handsome horse that he 


rode and four mules laden with coffee to 
be sold. The chief cf the Spanish guerrillas 
at Cristo pretended that Quintana did not 
have his documents in due form and ar- 
rested him, taking pussession of the ani- 
mals dnd goods, That very night Quintana 
Was taken out of the town and assassinated 
witn machetes. The booty was sold by the 
chief of guerrillas. 

The Spanish Colonel, Sandoval, with his 
force of 700 men, reached E) Aserradero 
Jan. 29, having left the Cobre the) day 
before. Wherever they passed, the troops 
set fire to ail the houses on the coffee planta- 
tions, even burning buildings owned by 
Spaniards. On the route they were con- 
tinuously molested by rebel parties, who 
fired at them. killing three soldiers and 
wounding tien. Among the latter was one 
officer. ; 

A lady came to this city yesterday from 
Cobre to complain to Gen. Garrich, Gov- 
ernor of this city, that her daughter of 
eleven years had been assaulted by six 
guerrillas. The guerrillas also. beat the 
mother terribly. 

The Spanish guerriilas of Songo, under 
Lieut. Carbajal, left that place on the 28th 
on a scouting expedition. When they 
reached Tagua Baralt they had an encoun- 
ter with rebel Col. Pancho Sanchez, who 
was in command of the regiment Mon- 
eada. After a severe fight the guerrillas 
were defeated and dispersed, having eight 
killed and eighteen wounded. They also 
left arms and ammunition. The insurgents 
had only one wounded. 

Rebel Col. Bejarano and his party, Jan. 
27, attacked the column of, Commander 
Palacios on the sugar estate San Yide- 
fonso, Guantanamo. .The attack was so 
unexpected ard fierce that the Spanish 
troops were entirely demoralized. The 
rebels captured nine soldiers, whe had lost 
their way. The insurgent cavalry made a 
brilliant charge on the Spaniards, who iost 
one officer and seven soldiers killed, and 
three officers and _ thirty-eight soldiers 
wounded. 

Insurgent Gen. José Maceo has returned 
from his trip to Holguin, where he went, 
accompanying Gen. Rabi and 3,000 Orient- 
als, who were taking a convoy to Cama- 
guey. José Maceo is at present in Sabana 
la Burra, near San Luis, where many rebel 
forces are beginning to concentrate. 

Rebel Gen. Periquite Perez is in Guan- 
tanamo; Brig. Matias Vega is in Mayari; 
leaders Ruen and Tamayo in Baracoa, Sal- 
vador Rics and Estarda in Manzanillo and 
Bayamo Brig. Cornelio Rojas in Holguin; 
Brig. Joaquin Planas jin Las Tunas, and 
Brig. Higinio Vazquez in Cobre. 

It is said here that there is plenty of 
ammunition in this region, but the rebels 
have orders to save it for the armies of 
Gomez and Antonio Maceo whenever they 
ask for it. Gomez has planned that the 
eastern army shall only act on the defen- 
sive. 

The black smallpox has broken out in 
the military hospital of this city. There 
are in the hospital 1,000 sick soldiers, of 
whom about twenty-five have the black 
smallpox. Four soldiers died of it day 
before yesterday. 

it is publicly stated here that 200 Mauser 
rifles and forty boxes of cartridges are 
missing from the artillery park of this 
city. The sugar estates, Union, Santa Ana, 
Hatillo, San Sebastian, and San Luis, of 
this district, are grinding. The steamer 
Santiago, hence for New-York, carries the 
first sugar from the Santa Ana and Union 
estates. 





BOERS’ TREATMENT OF HAMMOND. 


A Version of the Trouble in the 


Transvaal Against the Reformer. 


Lonpon, Feb. 8.—In consequence of the 
circulation of reports that John Hays Ham- 
mond, the American mining engineer, and 
others, who were arrested at Johannes- 
burg, and taken to Pretoria for trial, had 
been ill treated and confined in filthy cells, 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, telegraphed 
to Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor of the 
Cape Colony, inquiring as to the facts in 
the cuse. 


In reply, Gov. Robinson stated that since 


Mr. Hammond had been released on bail 
he had written a letter to the British 
Agent at Pretoria, thanking him for hav- 
ing sent him delicacies while he was in 
prison. 

Gov. Robinson also says in his reply to 
the Colonial Secretary that the agent at 
first found Mr. Hammond and three other 
prisoners in one,cell. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he secured two cells for the occu- 
pancy of these four prisoners. The doors 
of these cells were always open, allowing 
free circulation of air, and the doorways 
were shaded by awnings. The prisoners 
also were supplied with their own food. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—Secretary Olney 
has received two more cable dispatches 
about the case of John Hays Hammond, of 
California, one from Mr. Manion, United 
States Consular Agent at Johannesburg, 
and the other from Mrs. Hammond. Both 
telegrams are dated yesterday. Mr. Manion 
says: “Hammond out on bail, but under 
guard. Government continues to show wis- 
dom and magnanimity.”’ 

Mrs. Hammond cables from Pretoria as 
follows: ‘* Because of my husband’s ill 
health, due to prison confinement, Govern- 
ment allows me to remove him to private 
house, where I can personally attend him. 
Preliminary examination proceeding. Treat- 
ment of prisoners good.”’ 

IRONWOOD, Mich., Feb. 8.—Capt. William 
H. Knight and party, who left this city 
last Spring for the gold fields of South 
Africa, have returned. They tell an inter- 
ésting stor? of the troubles in the Trans. 
vaaL 

For a couple of weeks before ‘“ Jame- 
son’s ride,”’ the officers of the mining com- 
panies were smuggling rifles and ammu- 
nition into the country on the bottom of 
coke cars. The mines were shut down Dee, 
31, and the men were ordered to take guns 
and ammunition, and be prepared to march 
to Johannesburg by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The Michigan party left at once, and 
were just over the line in the Orange Free 
State when the battle between the Boers 
and Jameson occurred. Many of the miners 
were forced into taking up arms by the 
mining officials, who shut up all the board- 
ing houses and bought all the available 
provisions, and literally starved the men 
into accepting their terms. 

Capt. Knight says that the miners, or 
the foreign population of Johannesburg, 
have no fault to find with the Boer Gov- 
ernment, and says that everything is done 
to better the condition of the laboring men. 

The members of the party say John Hays 
Hammond, who demands protection from 
the United States, is not entitled to any 
sympathy whatever. As the head of the 
so-called ‘‘ Reform Committee” he was 
largely instrumental in causing the trouble. 
They say that men in a position to know 
claim that 50,000 British soldiers cannot 
drive the Boers from the Transvaal. 





BRITAIN TO PROPITIATE RUSSIA. 


, _——— 


Several Russian Warships Are Al- 
ready Wintecring in Kyan-Chan Bay. 


LONDON, Feb. 8.—In the direction of fos- 
tering an entente with Russia, Lord Salis- 
bury will assent to the acquisition by Rus- 
sia of a harbor in Kyan-Chan Bay, which 
opens into the Yellow Sea from the east 
coast of the Shan-Tung Promontory, under 


the guise of leasing the place as a naval 


depot from China for twenty years, 

Mr. Balfour, the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, in his speech at Bristol, on Monday 
night last, surprised the country by inviting 
Russia to secure a port on the Pacific. The 
acquisition of such a port by Russia has 
heretofore always been strongly opposed by 
Great Britain on/the ground that its pos- 
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that several Russian warships are already 
wintering in Kyan-Chan Bay, and this is 
believed to explain partly Mr. Balfour's 
invitation. It is believed that the entente 
will include Great Britain’s assent to Rus- 
sia’s securing another port far to the south- 
ward of Viadivostock, her present port in 
Eastern Siberia, which will be free of ice 
and adapted to form a comimercial outlet 
during all the year. 

According to The Speaker, the Porte, 
while strengthening the defences of he 
Dardanelles, will purposely leave the Bos- 
phorus open, for a Russian fleet may ap- 
pear off Constantinople. within three weeks 
to protect the Sultan against a rising. 
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LONDON OPINION. 


Comment of Newspapers and Finan- 
elers on the Bond Issue. 





BITS OF 


LONDON, Feb, 8.—The Economist and the 
Statist concur in the opinion that the new 
American bond issue will relieve the Treas- 
ury only temporarily, and advise investors 
not to be over confident of a rise in Amer- 
ican stocks. 

In an interview Mr. Seligman, a member 
of the well-known banking house, said the 
success of the loan ought to increase pub- 
lic confidence in the future of the Uited 
States. ‘‘ Investors here,’’ he added, ** have 
been impressed by the self-reliance and 
patriotism of the Americans, and will be 
more inclined to hold American securities.” 

Baring Brothers are of the opinion that 
the American currency laws must be ad- 
justed before there will be a permanent 
beneficial effect on the Treasury. 





SEXTON AND THE LEADERSHIP. 


Irish Parliamentary Party’s Election 


of MeCarthy’s Successor, 


DUBLIN, Feb. 8.—A deputation of the Na- 
tionalist members of the House of Com- 
mons to-day visited Thomas Sexton, mem- 
ber of Parliament fcr North Division of 
Kerry, and tried to induce him to accept 
the leadership of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party, in place of Justin McCarthy, who 
has declared his intention of retiring from 
the position of leader. 

Mr. Sexton refused definitely to accept 
the leadership, but after a good deal of 
persuasion promised to consider the mat- 
ter. 

The members of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party will meet in the House of Commons 
on the 18th inst. to receive his reply. 


Emile Arton Must Return to Paris. 

LONDON, Feb. 8.—The High Court of Jus- 
tice has refused to quash the writ which 
was granted for the extradition to France 
of Emile Arton, who was arrested here last 
November for complicity with Dr. Herz 
and the late Baron Reinach in the Panama 
Canal frauds. 


Is Revoked. 

LONDON, Feb. 8.—The Government has 1te- 
voked the authority granted to the British 
South Africa Company to rule over the 
Ikanning and Montsioa districts of South 
Africa. 


Company’s Authority 


Flying Squadron Goes to Berehaven. 
Lonpon, Feb. 8.—Orders have been issued 
to the new flying squadron, which is lying 
off Spithead, to proceed on Monday for 
Berehaven, Bahtry ‘Bay, south coast of 
Ireland, and there to await further orders. 
Westphalia Bank Director Arrested. 
BERLIN, Feb. 8.—Herrmann Friedman, Di- 
rector of the Rhenish Westphalia Bank, 
has been arrested upon charges of forgery. 





OBITUARY REUORD, 


Merwin Samuel Tillotson, 


Merwin Samuel Tillotson,. a 
dry goods man of this city, died at his 
home, in Coram, Suffolk County, N. Y., 
on Friday, Jan. 31. He was born at Jeri- 
cho, L. L, fifty years ago. 

Mr. Tillotson had been identified with the 
dry goods business for the last thirty 
years, both in Brooklyn and New-York. 
He was recognized as being a man of ster- 
ling merit and integrity. His death will 
be a great blow not only to his employers, 
but to those who were employed by him. 
He was loved by all who knew him, owing 
to his genial, cheerful, and charitable dis- 
position, , . 

At the time of his last illness he was Su- 
perintendent of the store of Adams & Co., 
Sixth Avenue and Twenty-first Street. A 
delegation, representing his associates of 
this city, attended the funeral, which took 
place at Coram, L. IL. last Tuesday. 

He leaves one brother, Foster Tillotson, of 
Brooklyn, and three sisters—Mrs. Gerard of 
Lake Grove, L, 1.; Mrs. Mills of Ansonia, 
Conn., and Miss Tillotson of Norwalk, Conn. 


prominent 





OBITUARY NOTES, 


—William M.’ Ramsay, distinguished as a law- 
yer, died at his home in Cincinnati, yesterday 
inorning, after a year’s illne@®, caused by the 
death of his wife. He was born at Washington, 
Penn., fifty-eight years ago, and went to Cincin- 
nati during the war. He associated himself in 
the practice of the law there first with the late 
Gen. Durbin Ward. He was afterward a part- 
ner of the late Stanley Matthews. Mr. Mat- 
thews was appointed a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and since that time Mr, Ramsay and 
Mr. Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., the ex-Solicitor of 
the Department of Justice, had been in partner- 
ship. Mr. Ramsay was ajiways a stanch Demo- 
erat of the old school, taking an active part 
in the councils of the parity, but never holding 
public office. He leaves six children and a large 
estate, 

—After an honorable career of forty-five years 
upon the bench of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia, Judge Joseph Allison died yes- 
terday afternoon. For several years past he had 
been in failing health, and was unable to regu- 
larly take his seat upon the bench. Joseph Al- 
lisen was burn in Harrisburg, Penn., in 1819, 
and was admitted to the bar there in 1543. 
Shortly afterward, he went to Philadelphia. 
Judge Allison was first elected to the bench in 
1851 by a fusion of the Native American and 
Whig parties. He was reguiarly re-elected since 
iLen on the Republican ticket, and in the last 
two elections he was indorsed by the Demo- 
crats. From 1865, Judge Allison was Presiding 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

—Barnett Woodward, a prominent real estate 
broker of the west side, died yesterday morning 
at his home, 35 North Terrace Avenue, Mount 
Vernon. He was sixty-four years old, Mr. 
Woodward had been ill since Feb. 3, He was a 
member of the Fourth Ward Republican Club, 
Secretary of the National Building and Loan 
Association of New-York, and was one of the 
charter members of Portchester Engine Company. 
The funeral will be held this afternoon at 5 
o'clock at his home. 

—Emory Stockwell died at Stamford, Conn., 
yesterday of heart disease. He was an inventor 
and his name had been associated with many of 
the patents secured on locks and safe time- 
locks. He was a native of Vermont, and had 
been connected with the Yale & Towne factory 
in Stamford as Superintendent since 1588. 

—The Rev. Henry Groemminger, pastor of the 
Pilgrim German Baptist Church, Jersey City, 
died Friday night, in his home, 343 New-York 
Avenue, from cancer of the face and neck. He 
was born in Germany, and was fifty-two years 
old. He leaves a wife and five children. 

—R. P. Pepper, aged twenty-five years, a well- 
known sportsman, died at his home yesterday 
in Frankfort, Ky., of spinal mengitis. 





Hearing on the Retaliation Bill, 
ALBANY, Feb. 8.—The Governor has set 
Thursday next for a hearing on the retal- 
jatory insurance measure. .The Board of 


Underwriters of New-York City has sent 
word that it will appear to protest against 
approval. 





AT THE NEW-YORK HOTELS. 


—WaLporF—John N.- Beckley of Roch- 
ester, 
—HorrmMan—Gen. 
Washington, 


Albert Ordway of 


—Sr. James—Commander George C. Reiter,’ 


United States Navy. 

—FirtH AVENUE—Samuel R. Thayer, for- 
merly United States Minister to the Nether- 
lands. 

—PLAzA~Senator Frank J. Cannon of 
Utah, and the Rey. William R. Turner of 
Washington. 





AIT THE WASHINGTON HOTELS. 
—Rieas—Alpin J. Carmen, New-York. 
—WILLARD’s—R, W. Baldwin, New-York. 
—Essitt—F. E. Garden, John A. Haed- 

enbugh, New-York. 

—HAMILTON—Miss K. M. Strange, W. A. 
McMahon, New-York. 

—NorRMANDIn—C, P. Huntington, Charles 
H. Tweed, J. N. Reinon, New-York. 

—CocHRAN—Mr. and Mrs. J. Walker, Mrs. 
Richards, A. W. Speir, Mrs. H. T. Wright, 
New-York. 

—SHOREHAM—H,. BL. Larue, Mr. aiid Mrs, 
F. F. George, C. M. Randolph, Mr. ahd 
Mrs. J. S. Paulding, New-York. 

—ARLINGTON—B, F. Finly, E. E. Ander- 
son, Mrs. T. ngs, Vicior M. Braschi, 
Miss Hutchings, Mr. ané C,H. Ray- 
mond, and J. BP, B in, ork, © 








Partisan’ Views of the Financial Ques- 
tion in the House, 


GROSVENOR LECTURES REPUBLICANS 


He Warns His Party Against Yield- 
ing to the Demands of the Free- 
Coinage Men—The Debate | 
Near Its End. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—All the long 


speeches or the s‘lver substitute for the 
Bond bill have been delivered in the House, 
and Monday the debate will be continued 
under the five-minute rule, The speech- 
making has been proceedimg from day to 
day and from night to night, and while 
many speechés have been héard, there are 


many men who would have said something 
additional to what has been said if they 
could have found the time to say it. The 
speeches generally have hada _ familiar 
ring, those for silver being very much 
alike, while the sound-money advocates 
have repeated the arguments that, have been 
made before—sometimes in such a way as 
to suggest the compilation of the new 
speeches from volumes of the old ones. 
The morning discussion to-day was in- 
terrupted by some short passages of con- 
troversy between Boatner, a Democrat from 
Louisiana, who was speaking against free 
and unlimited coinage, but for bimetallism 
to an extent possible with the parity of 
gold and silver maintained, and Mr. Bart- 
lett of Georgia, who is a free-silver man 
without mitigation. It was ali about Demo- 
eratic losses because of the silver contro- 
versy, and the loss of a Kentucky Senator 
was attributed by Boatner to the silver 
heresy among Democrats in the Blue Grass 
e Tnere were some Republican infelicities 
exposed, too, by Grosvenor of Ohio, who 
rapped the free silverites of his party 
sharply, and insisted that the Republicans 


would elect their President in the House,, 


even if the silver States should deprive 
their party of a majority in the Electoral 
College. 

Fifteen members responded to Speaker 
Reed’s suggestion at 10:30 o'clock this 
morning that the House come to order for 
the third session of the legislative day of 
Friday. The discussion of the bond bill 
and free-coinage substitute was resumed. 


A Surprising Theory. 


The debate was dull until Mr. Bartlett 
(Dem., Ga.,) asserted that the victory of 
the Democratic Party in 1892 was won be- 
cause of the belief that Democratic success 
meant remonetization of silver, and the 
failure to vindicate that belief was respon- 
sible for defeat in succeeding years. 

Mr. Boatner asked if such shining lights 
as Bland and Hatch had been repudiated 
by their people because of their opinions 
on the subject of free silver. 

‘Those gentlemen were defeated,’’ Mr. 
Bartlett replied, ‘‘ because the people were 
disgusted so much with the failure of the 
Democratic Congress and Administration 
to redeem the promises of 1802 that 984,000 
men who voted the Democratic ticket in 
1892 either staid at home in 1504 or voted 
another ticket.’’ 

Further colloquy ensued regarding the 
desirability or expediency, from a party 
standpoint, of prosecuting the free-coinage 
idea. Mr. Boatner asked Mr. Bartlett if 
that was a Democratic spectacle now being 
witnessed in Kentucky, where the Democ- 
racy was threatened with the loss of a 
Senator because the silver Democrats were 
not satisfied to support the State platform. 

Mr. Bartlett—The Democracy is threat- 
ened with the loss of a Senator in Ken- 
tucky because a few men, a small] minority, 
cannot control the great majority. 

Mr. Boatner—The situation there but em- 
phasizes the fact that we should not agi- 
tate such issues as this in the party. 

Would Stick to His 

Mr? Skinner (Pop., N. C.,) asked what Mr: 
tartlett would do should the Democratic 
National Convention nominate a gold man 
for President on a single-standard platform. 
form. 

Mr. Bartlett—I shall support whoever the 
representatives of the mass of the Demo- 
cratic Party, sent to Chicago, say should 
be our standard bearer. I say this because 
I believe that the Democratic Party alone 
promises to maintain the liberties of ‘the 
people of this country. 

Mr. Skinner—Then the gentleman would 
sacrifice the interests of his®people and of 
the whole country unon the altar of party. 

Mr. Milnes, (Rep., Mich.,) the successor of 
Senator Burrows, advocated concurrence in 
the free-coiaage substitate sent by the 
Senate. At the conclusion of his remarks, 
at 12 o'clock, the House adjourned, It was 
called to order immediately for the legis- 
lative day of Saturday. 

Rimetallic Republicans. 


Party. 


The silver discussion being resumed, Mr. 
Jrosvenor (Rep., Ohio,) departed from con- 
sideration of the financial features of the 
matter to make a general political speech, 
taking for his text the plea of the gentle- 
man from California, (Mr. Johnson): ‘‘ Do 
something for silver.’’ He said that the 
offer of the House in the bond and revenue 
bills to do something for the whole people 
and to provide sufficient revenue for the 
needs of the Government was met by the 
ery: ‘Don’t do that; do something for 
silver.”’ 

‘““Do something,” continued Mr. Grosve- 
nor, “for on@ hundred men, constituting 
the strongest monopoly in the country.” 

Referring to the frequent denunciations 
of the “crime of '73" as a piece of se- 
cret legislation, Mr. Grosvenor said that 
any man who made such a statement when 
the Congressional Record contained sixty 
columns of debate on the subject ought to 
go home and never come back. 

Mr. Bartlett, (Dem., Ga.)—Did not the 
late Mr. Blaine, when Speaker of the 
House in 1878, say, in a speech, that he 
did not know of the provision complained 
of in the mint law of 1873? 

Mr. Grosvenor—I have nothing to chang 
or take back in my statement. 


A Fine Estimate of Cameron, 


Mr. Grosvenor read from the declaration 
signed by a number of Senators, and print- 
ed to-day, to the effect that, unless some- 
thing should be done for silver,.there would 
be no Republican Party. From this he went 
into the quesiion of the probable result 
of the Presidential election in 1896, to dem- 
onstrate the truth of the statement that, 
whether the contest should be decided at 
the polls or by the House of Representa- 
tives, it would result in the selection of the 
Republican candidate. 

He asserted that these silver Senators did 
not represent a party, but a mere fraction. 
The States represented by the signers of 
that declaration, Mr. Grosvenor said, with 
almost contemptuous emphasis, had a total 
of 16 votes in an electoral college of 447. 
Oregon had one signer, and he believed 
that next June that old Republican State 
would express its confidence in and loyalty 
to the principles of the National Republican 
Party. Pennsylvania, one of whose Sen- 
ators signed the declaration, Mr. Grosvenor 
said, was ‘‘represented by nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing.” 

He divided the States into several lists, as 
sure and doubtful for the Republican candi- 
date for President, and Mr. Cleary (Rep., 
Minn.,) asked why he put North Dakota in 
the doubtful column, 

Mr. Grosvenor replied that he desired to 
be entirely respectful to the Senator from 
that State, who himself had put it in the 
doubtful column. For himself, however, 
he had no idea that any of the eight States 
in the Northwest would dissolve their alle- 
giance to the old Republican Party, “ the 
party which has made us what we are, and 
which has made the dollar the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Johnson} has worth 
what it is.” 

Mr. Owens (Dem., Ky.)—Is that the same 
party which recently retailed its National 
Convention to the highest bidder? 

Mr. Grosvenor—Great God! On what a 
slender thread. 

Mr. Miles (Dem,, Md.)—Is it the same 
party which has just entered into an 
alliance with Populists at the other end cf 
the Capitol in order to control a few offices? 

Mr. Grosvenor—It is the party which has 
been compelled to take charge of the ma- 
chine there which your party has been 
smashing for the past year and a half. 


Warning to Republicans. 


In conclusion, Mr. Grosvenor warned Re- 
publicans against voting for the free-coin- 
age substitute. 

Mr. Evans (Rep., Ky.,) spoke against the 
Senate substitute, and was followed by Mr. 
McCreary, (Dem., Ky.,) who referred with 
pride to the large number of bidders for 
the new bond issue, but regretted that a 
Nation like the United States should be 
forced by unwise and vicious laws to offer 
its bonds for sale when Congress was in 
session and ready to give relief, He assert- 

t the Democ Ww 





man law making silver a commodity. They 

brought the country to a eondition t 
compelled four bond issues to maintain 
gold reserve. If the Republican Party con- 
tinued the course it had followed for the 
past two months, there might be a repeti- 
tion at the next election of what followed 
the session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. McCreary said that every country 
that had attempted to maintain silver on a& 
par with gold had gone to a silver basis. 
There was no country where gold and silver 
circulated concurrently that had free coin- 
age. No advocate of free coinage could be 
a bimetallist, because free, coinage would 
‘send the*country to a silver basis. 


Silver the Great Issue. 


Mr. Towne (Rep., Minn.,) said the subject 
raised by the consideration of the bill was 
the most important that engrossed the at- 
tention of the people. Like Banquo’s ghost, 
it would not down. Gentlemen might cry 
“Peace! peace!”’ but there was no peacé 
ond would be none until the issue was set~- 
tied. 

Mr. Towne discussed and defined the term 
bimetallism, and said that any man who 
did not agree that it meant that both gold 
and silver should be admitted to the mints 
and of equal value at the option of the 
debtor in the discharge of his obligations, 
should have the courage of his convic- 
tions, and stand up and be counted as a 
single gold-standard man. 

The Republican Party, by its deglara- 
tion in National Convention, he said, was 
committed to the restoration of silver as 
standard money. Any one who did not 
believe in it, or who believed that it could 
be maintained, as the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Walker) had_ proposed, 
could not remain in the Republican Party 
unless that party made a change in the 
declaration of its prineiples. 


A Converted Silver Man. 


Mr. Hall (Dem., Mo.,) spoke against the 
free coinage of silver. He was asked by 
Mr. Talbert (Dem., S. C.,) if he had not 
voted in the Fifty-third Congress for free 
and unlimited coinage. 

“I reply, Yes,” said Mr. Hall. “‘ But the 
difference between the gentleman and my- 
self is that I have progressed some since 


then, while he is standing still, where I 
was then.” [Laughter and applause.] | 

Mr. Hall referred to several illustrious 
examples of a change of mind, among them 
that of Speaker Reed, of whom he said: 

“ History will write him down, when the 
clamor of partisanship has been iiushed, 
as the greatest pioneer in the development 
of parliamentary law the world has ever 
seen. I never criticised nor condemned his 
action regarding the counting of a quorum 
and never expect to, because I believe it 
to be exactly right.” 

In concluding, Mr. Hall asserted that the 
unlimited free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 was not Democratic doctrine, the 
only party which had declared for it being 
the Populists. 

The House at 5:15 o’clock took ‘a recess 
until 8 o’clock. The attendance at the 
evening session was very small. 





THE WEATHER FORECAST. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8—8 P. M.—Forecast for 
Sunday. 

MAINE, NEW-HAMPSHIRE, and VERMONT, 
increasing cloudiness, followed by snow at night, 
sligntly colder, variable winds, becoming north- 
east. MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, and 
CONNECTICUT, increasing cloudiness, with 
snow or rain in the afternoon, northeast winds. 

EASTERN NEW-YORK, cloudy and threaten- 
ing, with snow or rain in south portion, east 
winds. FASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW- 
JERSEY, and DELAWARE, rain or snow, north- 
east winds. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA and 
MARYLAND, rain or snow Sunday, clearing and 
colder at night, northeast, shifting to northwest 
winds. VIRGINIA and NORTH CAROLINA, 
rain Sunday, clearing at night, colder in the in- 
terior, northeast, shifting to northwest winds. 
SOUTH CAROLINA and GEORGIA, clearing and 
colder, winds becoming westerly. EAST FLOR- 
IDA, fair Sunday, cooler, west winds. WEST 
FLORIDA and ALABAMA, fair and colder Sun- 
day, west winds. MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA, 
and EASTERN TEXAS, fair weather, light west 
winds. NEW-MEXICO, fair, light north winds. 

OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY, and 
ARKANSAS, fair, west winds. TENNESSEE, 
fair in west, clearing in eastern portion, slightly 
colder, northwest winds. KENTUCKY, fair in 
west portion, light snow, clearing in afternoon in 
east portion, northwest winds. 

WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, snow Sunday, clearing at night, north- 
east, shifting to northwest winds. WESTERN 
NEW-YORK, increasing cloudiness, with snow 
fiurries near the Jakes, north winds. OHIO, clear- 
ing, possibly with light snow in Southeast por- 
tion, north to northwest winds. UPPER MICHI- 
GAN and LOWER MICHIGAN, generally fair, 
variable winds, becoming northerly. INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, and WISCONSIN, fair weather, light 
north winds. MINNESOTA, fair, colder in south 
and east portions, nerth winds. IOWA, fair and 

* norty winds. MISSOURI, fair, light north 

*, KANSAS, NEBRASKA, and SOUTH DA- 
A, fair, colder in east portion, light north 
winds. NORTH DAKOTA, fair, warmer in west 
portion, variable winds, becoming southwest. 
MONTANA, fair and slightly warmer, southwest 
winds. WYOMING and COLORADO, fair, light 
variable winds. 

Signals are displayed on the Gulf coast at 
Cedar Keys and Tampa, and on the Atlantie 
coast from Jacksonville to Boston section. 

The depressicn noted Friday evening on the 
middle Gulf coast has developed into a storm 
of moderate energy, and moved northeast to 
South Carolina. It will probably continue in a 
northeasterly course near the coast line, reach- 
ing Southern New-England by Sunday night. A 
storm centre also exists in the Western Canadi- 
an Provinces, with a slight depression over Lake 
Superior. The pressure has risen in the West 
Gulf States, and threatens the middle and South- 
ern Rocky, Itountain districts. 

Rain has fallen from Virginia and Kentucky 
southward, to the Gulf. The weather is fair, 
but partly cloudy in New-England and _ the 
lower lake regions, and is nearly clear in the 
upper lake regions, and the States west of the 
Mississippi. 

The temperature is lower in the East Gulf 
States, and the Lower Mississippi Valley, and 
higher in the Upper Mississippi and the Missouri 
Valleys. In other districts theré has been lit- 
tle change in thermal conditions, 

For the North Atlantic States, increasing 
cloudiness is indicated, followed by snow Sun- 
day afternoon or night. Rain will continue in 
the Middle Atlantic States, clearing at night. 
Clearing and cooler weather is indicated for 
the South Atlantic States. In the Ohio Valley 
and lower lake regions there will be snow, fol- 
lowed by clearing weather at night. The weather 
will continue generally fair in the upper lake 
region, and throughout the West. 





LOSSES BY FIRE. 


McCKEESPORT, Penn., Feb, 8.~The Altmyer 
Theatre Block was burned to-day. The build- 
ing was on Fifth Avenue, and was valued 
at $130,000. A short time ago arrangements 
were made to convert the building into a bréwery, 
and it is thought that Workmen interfered with 
electric Hight wires, thereby causing the fire. 
The Herald Publishing Company occupied the 
top floor, and all the employes, excepting George 
Sarto, foreman, escaped He attempted to escape 
by sliding down the elevator rope from the sixth 
floor, and has mot *°e, seen since. The resi- 
dence of Peter Strohm, the rear of Becker’s 
Hotel, and Deitrich’s stables were crushed by 
falling walls. Altmyer had $19,000 insurance, 
but failed to secure permission from the insurance 
companies to remodel the building. His toss is 
complete. The other insurance is very small. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass., Feb. 8.—The large oll 
plant, isinglass factory, and fish establishment at 
Fort Point, owned by the George J. Tarr Com- 
pany, Was damaged by fire to-night. The butld- 
ings contained several thousand barrels of oil, 
and at first a serious conflagration was feared. 
The oil plant was saved, but two buildings, 110 
feet long and three stories high, which were used 
for the manufacture of glue and fsinglass, were 
destroyed, together with a large quantity of 
stock and manufactured goods, The valuable 
machinery was also destroyed. There are only 
four isinglass factories in the country. The: loss 
is $50,000, The insurance on buildings and stock 
is $2,500. 

Nyack, N. Y., Feb. 8,—St. Agatha’s Home, a 
large Catholic asylum for children under the 
charge of Sisters of Charity at Nanuet, was 
damaged by fire to-day. The fire started in 
the store on the place, and spread to a barn, 
destroying both buildings. The flames then en- 
tered a cottage, termed Bt. Francis’s Lodge, used 
as a quarantine, and soon that building was also 
laid in ashes. There were several hundred chil+ 
dren in the home, but none was injured, as the 
fire did not reach the main building. The nuns 
assisted in carrying goods out of the burning 
buildings. The loss was $10,000, 

WHEELING, W. Va., Feb. 8.—The State Nor- 
mal School Building at West Liberty, ten miles 
east of here, was destroyed by fire this morning. 
The fire is supposed to have started from some 
chemicals in the laboratory, and the flames were 
in full headway when discovered. The fire was 
prevented frum spreading to a number of other 
buildings near by. The loss is about $25,000; 
partially insured. d 

BELVIDEPE, N. J., Feb. 8.—The Warren 
House, owned by Charles B. Palmer, was dam- 
aged by fire to-day. The loss is $5,000; covered 
by insurance, 
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YESTERDAY'S FIRES. 





(From 12 o’clock Friday night to 12 o’clock 
Saturday night.) 

—1 A. M.—506 East Nineteenth Street; Jacob 
A. Bank, $500; Manhattan Trust Company, $500; 
building, $500, 

—1:15 A, M.—9 and 11 Franklin Street; John 
Simmons, $5,000; Simpson & Perkins, $15,000; W. 
N. Jennings, $25,000; building, $10,000. 

—1:45 A. M.—108 Eighth Avenue; John Mc- 
Donald; no damage. 

—4:45 A. M.—West and Desbrosses Streets; 
Dry Dock and East River Railroad Company; 
damage, $25. 

—12:40 P. M.—229 West  Sixty-first 
Maria Kulomero; damage, $25, 

M.—483 King Street; Frank Felch; 


—12:50 P. M.—54 West Twenty-elghth Street; 
Dora F. Torris; damage, $20. 

—1:40 P. M.—73 Warren Street; National Press 
Company; damage, $200. 

—7:05 P. M.—Park Avenue and One Hundred 
and ee Street; New-York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad; damage, $1,000. 

—T: P. M.—1,451 Second Avenue; Joseph 
Wolff; damage, $10. 

—9:15 P. M.—062 Tremont Avenue; Frank 
Conlin; damage, $450. 

—10:35 P. M.—1,881 Third Avenue; Edward 
Rafter; 

—10:45 

, 


Street; 
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TEMPERANTE IN 
Teachers Want the Ainsworth Law 
Modified. 





SOME CHANGES MAY BE MADE 


A Conference with Representatives 
of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union—Concessions 
by Each Side. 


An attempt is being made to unite edu- 
cators and temperance people in support 
of what is known as the Ainsworth law, 
which requires teachers in public. schools 
to explain to their classes the effects of 


alcohol upon the human system. 

Meetings have been held for two days in 
the Presbyterian Building, at 189 Fifth 
Avenue, and teachers and temperance ad- 
vocates have discussed the questions 
brought forward by the enactment of the 
law. They will hold another session to- 
morrow. 

The conference was called by Mrs. Mary 
T. Burt, State President of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union,, at the re- 
quest of Charles R. Skinner, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Superintendent Skinner, Deputy Danforth 
E. Ainsworth, Prof. Sheldon of the Normal 
School at Oswego, Prof. Cole of Albany, 
Principal Jones of the Normal School at 
Plattsburg, Oscar D. Robbins of* the Al- 
bany High School, I. H. Stout of Geneva, 
Mrs. Mary A. Newton, State Superintendent 
for Scientific Temperance Instruction, and 
Mrs. Susannah Evans Peck, Superintendent 
for New-York County, represented the edu- 
cational interests. The temperance inter- 
ests were represented by a sub-committee 
of the State Central Committee for Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction, which is com- 
posed of representatives of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and religious 
organizations, 

There were present at the meetings, be- 
sides Miss Burt, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, First 
Vice President, and Mrs. Ellen L. Tenney, 
Treasurer of the New-York Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union; Mrs. E. 
Frances Lord President of the union for 
New-York County; Mrs. Emma S. Pettin- 
gill, President; Mrs. Mary J. Annable, and 
Mrs. Harriet S. Pritchard of the Kings 
County Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Mrs. Sarah J. Morris, President of 
the Richmond County Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union; Mrs. Julia D. Phelps, 
Secretary of the Queens County Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union; Miss Julia 
Coleman, Miss Mary A. Brown, editor of 


The Woman’s Temperance Work; Mrs. 

Charles McEwan, the Rev. Charles Thomp- 
son, pastor of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church; the Rev. Albert F. New- 
ton of Brooklyn, and Chaplain C. C. Me- 
Cabe. 

During the year in which the Ainsworth 
law has been in force a very strong protest 
against some of its provisions has been ex- 
pressed by some of the teachers in the 
State. They have not attacked the princi- 
ple of temperance education, but have said 
that the law is too rigid in its details. 

The law provides methods for teaching 
temperance which do not fit all the various 
Systems of the public schools of the State, 
the teachers say. 

There have been many different inter- 
pretations of various sections of the law, 
and in Brooklyn,.in particular, there have 
been some disagreeable conflicts of au- 
thority. 

The Malby bill, which proposes to leave 
the question of temperance instruction 
largely to the discretion of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and is very 
satisfactory to public-school teachers, has 
been threatened by the Central Committee 
of temperance workers, and the opposi- 
tion resulted in the call for the conference. 

The meetings of the conference have been 
very harmonious. On both sides there 
has been a disposition to make some con- 
cessions, The educators have declared 
themselves to be in favor of the principle 
of the law, but desirous of provisions which 
will make it possible for them to exercise 
professional judgment. 

The temperance advocates have conceded 
everything that did not strike at the tem- 
perance principle. A number of amend- 
ments were agreed upon at the meetings 
which will make the law perfectly clear 
and leave some discretion to the teachers, 
and also make the law elastic enough to 
fit all the different schools of the State. 

The law now provides that text books on 
the effects of alcoho) shall be put into the 
hands of children as soon as they are able 
to read. An amendment will allow oral 
teaching for a certain period until the chil- 
dren are really ready for text books. 

The only serious difference s) far between 
the educators and the temperance people 
has been over the question of text books. 
The Ainsworth law provides that at least 
one-fifth of each of the hygienic books used 
shall be devoted to the bad effects of al- 
cohol upon the human system. 

The educators want no provision that will 
limit the amount of such matter that shall 
be contained in the books. They want this 
question left entirely in the hands of the 
school authorities. 

When the point came up at the confer- 
ence, however, Mrs. Burt promptly said 
that Was one thing on which she could 
not consent to a compromise. 

‘*We want at least one-fifth in the books, 
and want a provision that publishers shall 
not put it at the end, as some are now 
doing,’”’ she said, 

She declared that, if every member of 
the committee should vote for such an 
amendment as the educators asked, she 
henge | go out yg Be the Woman’s Chris- 
an Temperance Union to te z 
at aibens. take up the fight 
“But would that not endanger some of 
the reform measures?” asked one of the 
gentlemen attending the conference. 
“We are not responsible for the reform 
measures,’’ replied Mrs. Burt. ‘“ We can- 
not vote. The Republicans have the major- 
ity in the Legislature, and they will be 
held responsible by the people who do the 
voting. They must take care of the reform 

measures.”’ 

Mrs. Burt declared that the liquor press 
has been demanding that the text-book 
provision be modified or stricken out, and 
she would not consent to any victory for 
them. 

There was some further discussion of this 
proposition, but no conclusion was reached 
when the afternoon meeting ended. It will 
be taken up Monday. Outside of that; a 
Satisfactory agreement has been reached 
along the whole line. 

Mrs, Burt said to a reporter for Tup 
NEW-YoORK TiMm@s last evening: 

“There is a great deal’ of justice in the 
claims of the school teachers. Their pro- 
fessional pride has been touched by the too 
rigid provisions of the present law. We 
were willing to concede everything possible 
in order to array the great educational 
forces on the side of the principle. We 
have made all the concessions we could, 
and concessions have been made to us. 

“With the temperance and educational 
forces united we can feel absolutely secure 
of the retention of the law. We have no 
fear of its repeal. Our only fear was of 
such modification as would tend to defeat 
the idea for which we are working.” 

Mrs. Emma §. Pettingill said last night, 
in speaking of the inability of the Brook- 
lyn Board of Education to comply with 
the Ainsworth law because of lack of 
funds with which to buy the necessary 
textbooks for the schools, and the state- 
ment that because of failure to comply with 
the law Brooklyn’s proportion of the funds 
appropriated by the State for educational 
purposes would be withheld: 

“T do not think Brooklyn will be made 
to suffer because the children have not 
been taught the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics in conformity with the Ains- 
worth law. 

“The Legislature will pass a law exempt- 
ing Brooklyn from complying with the ex- 
isting law, or in some other way save to 
the city its share of the State school 
funds.” 

Mrs. Pettingill is positive that some such 
law as she mentioned will be passed, but 
she will not state by whom an application 
to relieve Brooklyn will be made to the 
Legislature. Her manner and words indi- 
cate that if the Brooklyn Board of Edu- 
cation has a bill for relief presented fer 
enactment those who secured the passage 
‘of the Ainsworth law will not oppose its 
passage. . 





Cleaning Up at Bound Brook, 


Bounp Brook, N. J., Feb, 8.—This place 
has almost resumed its normal condition. 
The men who had been working since last 
night succeeded in clearing the streets of 
the wrecka and rubbish. The members 
of the P: n Church wiil to-morrow 
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THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


The market has acted in a gratifying way 
sinee the success of the loan was announced. 
There was some realizing, whié¢h checked 
the forward movement, on Thursday morn- 
ing; because a@ good many stocks had been 
bought in anticipation of the loan being 
successful, and of course the time to sell 
such speculative lines would be when the 
market was made strong by the announce- 
ment to that effect. The success, however, 
was so much greater than has been antici- 
pated, that it was at once seen the effect 
would be more far-reaching than the mere 
replenishment of the Treasury reserve. It 
wes seen that these effects would be wholly 
favorable to the bull side of the market. 
Therefore we must regard as strictly log- 
ical the upward movement which prices 
have had since the realizing sales were ab- 
sorbed; and the expectation is justified by 
the circumstances of the case that this 
upward movement will continue, and that 
it will attain considerable proportions. For 
it is now supported by much better railroad 
earnings than last Spring. 

While last year’s syndicate loan replen- 
ished the Treasury reserve, this one does 
that and more. It seems—seems, for we 
don’t know yet that it does—to establish 
the fact that the “invisible supply ” of gold 
in the country was much larger than had 
been supposed, the hoarding of it in banks, 
tru&t companies, and other depositories hav- 
ing probably started with the passage of 
the Sherman act, and not stepping with its 
repeal. Also that a fractional premium suf- 
fices to bring into the country as much as 
the Government is ever likely to call for 
under existing conditions. It also demon- 
strates that everywhere in the country 
where there are people who have money to 
invest, there is absolute confidence that the 
gold standard will be maintained, since it 
is not at all probable that the Government 
could have sold the bonds at the price it did 
if there had been any serious doubt in the 
public mind about the sort of money in 
which the interest and principal were to be 
paid. True, this might have been argued 
from the price at which the bonds were al- 
ready selling in the open market; but an 
argument based on that would not carry a 
shadow of the force which the subscription 
to this loan would. One is an inference, 
and the other rises to a demonstration. 

The loan has settled all that needed to 
be settled, if it has established the points 
indicated. It was impossible that it could 
do more, because there was nothing more 
for it to do. The only real doubt which 
ever existed about it, arose from the fact 
that the domestic ‘ visible supply ’’ of the 
sort of money called for was comparative- 
ly small. If the Government had simply 
asked payment in the same way that a cor- 
poration asks payment for an issue of its 
securities, that is, by certified checks, it 
would have never been anything but a 
question of how many times over the loan 
would have been subscribed. For the sum 
of $100,000,000 is but a drop in the bucket 
as compared with the wealth of the coun- 
try. ‘See the proof of it. Three bankrupt 
corporations have just called upon certain 
classes of their security holders for new 
money, in the way of assessments and 
otherwise, net to buy Government bonds, 
but to preserve an equity of more or less 
doubtful value in these bankrupt properties; 
and all these demands have already been 
met or are being met, as follows: Reading, 
$28,000,000; Atchison, $14,000,000; Erie, $10,- 
000,000. Here is a total of $52,000,000 cash, 
paid up by a limi.cd number of people, un- 
der most discouraging conditions, in the 
ease of the Reading the new assessment 
following one of $15,000,000 levied in 1889. 
We leave out the numerous other assess- 
ments of millions levied within the past 
eighteen months or two years—as the Rich- 
mond Terminal, of $18,000.000. Compare 
this with calling on sixty or seventy mill- 
ions of people for $100,000,000, and really 
the proportions seem ridiculous. It’s call- 
ing for a mere drop of the National wealth. 

We must, therefore, regard the oversub- 
scription of the loan strictly in relation 
to the questions of the gold supply and the 
silver agitation, if conclusions of any value 
are to be reached. If the question of pa-~ 
triotism were involved, the answer made 
would be nothing to crow over. Compare 
with the response of France, after the 
“Terrible Year,’ when the country was 
desolated by war, two of the richest prov- 
inces torn from her, and the country torn 
and bleeding at the foot of the conqueror, 
demanding his war indemnity. The sum of 
$600,000,000 was called for, and the loan 
was subscribed fourteen times over! The 
truth is, no man with sense enough to know 
what he was about, considered anything in 
making his subscription for the loan ex- 
cept purely economic questions, having re- 
lation to what Congress might do, how to 
get the gold to pay, and the probable fut- 
ure price of the bonds in the market. No 
one has ever assailed the credit of the 
bonds of the United States but its own cit- 
izens. Since the great issues of the civil 
war, they have been assailed three differ- 
ent times—first, immediately after the close 
of the war, where a campaign of repuia- 
tion was led by Ben. Butler; second, when 
the distressful times following 1873 gave 
rise to the Greenback Party, who proposed 
to pay off the debt, principal and interest, 
in unlimited issues of paper; third, when 
the free coinage party came into exist- 
ence with the fall in the price of silver. 
This last party will go the way of the 


fore they go. They are the only people who 
ever injured the country’s credit since tae 
civil war. We have no enemies but our- 
selves. 

Allusion was made above to the better 
railroad earnings which give a support to 
a bull movement now which it did not have 
last year. Take a single example, which 
will bring out the fact in the most striking 
light—the Northwest Company. This com- 
pany had to reduce its dividend to 4 per 
cent. last year, because in the fiscal year 
from July, 1894, to July, 1895, its traffic 
fell off so greatly that it had a considerable 
deficit. Since July last, the earnings have 
been going forward monthly by leaps and 
bounds, so that by the close of the current 
fiscal year it will show a considerable sur- 
plus over the 5 per cent. rate which has 
recently been restored; and the chances 
seem every way good that a 6 per cent. 
rate will be reached by the close of the 
current year. An examination of the de- 
tailed traffic returns of the company shows 
that the increased business is distributed 
through all departments. In this may be 
read the recuperative power of great rail- 
road systems when they have a good crop 
year. 





Possibly Blue Books Can Err. 
From The Saturday Review. 

What have “the distinguished divines ” 
to say. to the blue books on Turkey? From 
the report of the Consular delegates to the 
Sassoun Commission it appears that not 
10,000, nor even 5,000, represent the num- 
ber of masacred Armenians, but, ‘“ :nclud- 
ing those who perished from want or ex- 
posure,”’ about 000. Mr. H. 8. Shipley, the 
British Commissioner, in his memorandum 
of Oct. 12, observes dryly that “many of 
the persons (especially in the case of Shen- 
ik) given as dead Were afterward shown to 
be alive,” and he rudely describes the 
stories of the slaughter of women in the 
church of Ghéliéguzan and the convent of 


Surp Merapa as ‘“ enormously exaggerated, 
if not absolutely invented, in order to add 
to the very real horror of the affair at 
Sassoun.’* Dear, dear! This must be awk- 
ward reading for the distinguished divines 
and the Duke of Westminster and Lord 
Rosebery, though it is the complete vindi- 
cation of the resolute and common-sense 
attitude on the Armenian question taken 
up by the Duke of Bedford. 





To Cleveland, Ohio, 
The Limited Fast Mail train of the Erie Rail- 
road leaving New-York daily at 2:00 P. M., 
23d St. 1:55,) arrives Cleveland next morn- 


and Cleveland.—Adv. 
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BUSINESS NOTIUES. 


Furs! Closing Sale Choice Furs; 30 
less than up-town prices. BURKE, 
urer, 210 Broadway. 


er cent 
anufact- 


No baffet should be without Dr. Sie. 
gert’s Angostura Bitters, the great appetizer. 


E. & W, 
New Collars. 


Chico. 
Auskerada. 


cc. & W. 
New Collars, 








_ ATWOOD—JARVIS.—On Wednesday, Feb. 
o, at Sherry’s, by the Rev. John E. Burke, 
Helen Péarce Jarvis, daughter of the late 
Algeron Sydney Jarvis to Dr. Charles Ed- 
win Atwood of New-York. 

BUCKLER—STEVENSON.—On Wednes- 
day, Feb. 5, 1896, at the home of the bride’s 
mother, by the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
Marion Stevenson, daughter of the .- late 
David Stevenson, to Dr. Thomas H. Buck- 
ler of Baltimore. 


HARRIMAN—SMULL.—At St. Thomas’s 
Church, on 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. J. 
Ww esley Brown, Orlando H. Harriman, Esq., 
of New-York, to Zaidee McJilton, daughter 
of the late Jacob B. Smull. 

PERRY—FARGO.—On Wednesday, Feb. 
5, 1896, at the residence of the bride, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Wesley Brown, Anna Fargo te 
William Pethick Perry. 





DIbnD. 


BROWN.—At Providence, R. I., 7th inst. 

Robert Grenville Brown, the beloved 
brother of Mrs. Rush C. Hawkins. 
“ BURGESS.—Suddenly, at Redding, Conn. 
on Feb. 7, Harriet Proctor, daughter of 
Caleb A. and the late Harriet Louise Bure 
gess. 

Funeral from her late residence, 650 Mad- 
ison Av., on Monday, at 2 o’clock. 

FLOYD-JONES.—On Friday morning, 
Feb. 7, of pneumonia, at the Park Avenue 
Hotel, William Floyd-Jones of Massapequa, 
L. I., in the Slst year of his age. 

The funeral services will be held at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, Madison Ay. and 
44th St., Monday morning, at 10:30. Inter- 
ment at Massapequa. 

GRUMMON—At Newark, N. J., on Frie 
day, Feb. 7, Harriet E., wife of Robert S. 
Grummon, and daughter of the late Charles 
W. Badger. 

Funeral services in 
Monday, at 2:30 P, M. 

HOLMES.—On Feb. 8, 1896, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Forrest B. Royal, 
36 Central Av., New-Brighton, S. I., Mrs. 
Jane MacMillan Holmes, in her 70th year. 

Funeral, Monday, Feb. 10, private. 

Philadelphia, Newark, (N. J.,) and Orange 
(N. J.) papers please copy. 

MILLER.—Suddenly, of pneumonia, at 
her residence, Madison, N. J., on Friday, 
Feb. 7, Sarah Frances, wife of Sidney G. 
Miller, in the 72d year of her age. 

Services at Grace Church, Madison, at IL 
A. M., Monday, Feb. 10. Train at Barclay 
and Christopher Streets at 9 A. M. 

Interment in Greenwood at convenience 
of family. 

Nashville (Tenn.) papers please copy. 

MULDENER.—On Friday morning, Feb. 
7, of pneumonia, Ernest Muldener, in his 
7ith year. 

Funeral services at his late residence, 396 
Henry St., Brooklyn, Sunday, at 5 P. M. 
Interment private. 

Please omit flowers. 

RODGERS.—James H. Rodgers, Feb. 6, 
of pneumonia, in the 60th year of his age. 

Friends invited to attend funeral services 
from Unitarian Church, Lenox Avy. and 
iZist St., Menday, at ll A. M. 

Staten Island and Philadeiphia papers 
please copy. 

ROE.—On Friday, Feb, 7, at her residence, 
215 West 138th St., New-York City, Elizae 
beth Lockwood, widow of the late Andrew 
J. Roe, in the 74th year of her age, 

Prayers at her late residence, Saturday 
afternoon, at 5 P. M. Interment at Milton- 
on-Hudson Sunday morning, on arrival of 
9:15 West Shore train from New-Yoerk. 
THE KENSIC) CEMEVERY.—Located on ths 

Harlem Railroad, forty-eight minutes’ ride from 
the Grand Central Denot Office, 16 East 42d Sr. 


Grace Church on 





Special Notices. 


A.—AT THE 





Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, 
238 FIFTH AVENUE. 
WM. B. NORMAN, AUCTIONEER, 
Exhibition of Two Collections 
OF 


Modern and Ancient 
OIL PAINTINGS 
OF THE 
ENGLISH, DUTCH, ITALIAN, 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS, 


INCLUDING 


and 


REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES BY 
Hugues Merle, {A. H. Wyant, 
David Col, |David Johnson, 
J.J. Henner, |W. Whitredge, 
J. B.C. Corot, \Jas. M. Hart, 

F. Zuccarelli, \K. L. Henry; 
A. Van Meulandt, |Blakelock, 


AND MANY OTHERS, 
TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION, 
HENRY de 


by order of FOREST 


WEEKES, Esqa., Executor, and BAILEY 
& SULLIVAN, Attorneys for Mortgagee, 
AT THE 


Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 


evenings, Feb, 12, 13, and 14, 
AT 8 O'CLOCK EACH EVENING. 
Li = 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street. 
FREE VIEW DAY AND EVENING, 
EXECUTRIX SALE 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


belonging to the estate of the late 


MR. AUGUST RUTTEN, 


including representative samples of 
DAUBIGNY, 
GEROME, 
KNAUS, 
SCHREYER, 
VIBERT, 
ZAMACOIS, 





DIAZ, 

DUPRE, 
JACQUE, 
ROUSSEAU, 
VAN MARCKE, 
VAUTIER, 


To be Sold by Auction 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


February 12th, at 8 o’clock. 
ROBERT SOMERVILLE, ORTGIES & CO., 


Auctioneer. Managers 


CASWELL, MASSEY & COU’S 
EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PEPSIN AND QUININE, 
Prescr#ed by physicians in preference to others. 
Send for circular. 1,121 Broadway, 578 Sth Av., 

and 355 Columbus Av. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


The highest award at the World's Fair was 
granted Dr.Deane, dentist, 454 Lexington AV., cor 
45th. Specialty,artificial teeth. Expression restored, 








European Lady intending to go te 
Europe next Summer, would like to meet another 
lady or small party for companionship. M. G., 
Box 350 Times, Up Town. oe 





A.—Use Libby’s Chiroepota Compress, 
Removes inflammation and soreness from corns 
and bunions. Office, 1,164 Broadway. 





New Publications. 


ALL THE LEADING EUROPEAN NEWSPA- 
pers and periodicals for sale by the Inte 
tional News Company, 8% and 8 Duane St., N. 

Y., one door east of Broadway. 





The Mercantile Library 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 250,000 Volumes 
Branches: 426 5th Av. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE. ~ 


1,269 Broadway. 
Open daily from 
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A Good Crowd to See the Fowls the 
Last Day. 


PRIZE WINNERS NOT TO BE BOUGHT 


Fanciers Refused Offers for Winners 
—Said It Cost Much to Breed 
Them — Attached to 
Their Pets. 


There very general satisfaction 
among the managers of the poultry show 
the exhibition was 
brought to a close. There were two rea- 
sons for this feeling. First, the show had 


been all that could be desired from the 
standpoint of a practical poultry raiser, as 
there had never been a show where the 
fowls entered had vyreached so high 
a standard, taken as a whole. Then, 
too, the managers found that the attend- 
ance on the last two days had been suffi- 
ciently large to make the show more than 
pay expenses—something that had not been 
expected in the face of the three stormy 
days that had been encountered at the 
opening. 

Superintendent Crawford, who had worked 
hard for weeks to make the affair a suc- 
eess, drew a long sigh of relief at noon 
yesterday when there came to him a report 
that the receipts were svfficient to pay the 
expenses, and that all the rest of the meney 
taken would be clear profit. It was to him @ 
veritable rift of sunshine breaking through 
the clouds, and he naturally rejoiced great- 
ly thereat. t 

There were many attempts made yester- 
day to buy the high prize winners in some 
ef the more popular classes of poultry. 
These failed in nearly every instance, espe- 


was 


last evening when 


1 


¢ 


ord of several prizes to their credit. One 
of the breeders of the popular classes thus 
explained why he would not sell his prize 


s 


fowls: Cook Diaper, 
that 
speed astern, and afterward her twin screws were 
worked in 
was just able to clear the Satanita, some of the 
sailors who were forward on her having divested 
themselves of their oilskins in order to go over- 
board. 


“It has cost me thousands of dollars to 
get the standard of my fowls up to such a 
point that they can win these prizes from 
men who heve spent equally as much 
money to reach the same end. The com- 
petition has reached such a point that it 
is no exaggeration to say that every 
feaiher in a bird counts for or against it in | y 
some of the classes. laving got mine so 


fine that they are able to beat all others, | J. 
to sell my | Field. 


it would be nonsense for me 
fowls and allow some one else to get the | ¢ 
prizes that my birds would win for me. It 
has cost as much in cash, in care, and in 
attention to get the fowls into show-win- 
ning coxdition as it would to raise a child 
to the same age. Some of the birds receive 
as much care and attention as does the 
most carefully raised and trained child. I 
become aitached it my fowls, and there- 
fore they have a to me that money 
does not represeni ! will sell the eggs | q 
they lay to any who wishes to breed | pb 
irom my strain, and run the chance of be- 
ing beaten by the birds that may hatch 
from them, but I will not sell the fowls at 
any price, unless reverses in fortune should 
compel me io do so. It is a fact that they 
are wor.h to me as a breeder far more 
than their weight in gold, and there is } 
not a fowl in the big classes that has won 
uw first prize that has not cost far more 
than that, in my belief, for they represent 
years of labor and experimentation, as fr 
well as the actual expense of raising the 
fowl. A breeder of a first prize winner these 
days Catinot afford to sell his stock for any 
rice that a man may ojfer, no matter how 
ancy that 7 > may P 
A feature of the 
ing of the clubs devoted to the breeding of 
eeriajn fency sti chickens. These 
have been largely attended and have been a 
means of an ange of ideas as to 
breeding that ' great value to the 
breeders. At th next year these 
meetings will take on an even more im- 
portant pha All the clubs have taken 
steps to increase the membership during the 
coming year, and a special effort will be 
made to have the next show a grand con- 
Vention of breeders from all parts of the 
country to gdvance the interests of poultry 
breeding in the abstract, and of the partic- 
ular breeds of fowl to which the several 
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clubs are Cevoted. w 


At the meeting of the 
tion Game and Game Bantam Club yes- | 8! 
terday, it was decided that at the next show 
all the special prizes to be offered will be 
for birds that are bred in this country, im- | 
ported fowls being debarred from competi- 
tion. The elul lected the following of- | 7 
ficers: Robert Dudley Winthrop, President; | +, 
T. A. Havemeye 
C.. P. Earle, £ Vice 
Ward Doubleday, cretary and Treasurer; | P 
Executive Committee—E, A. Blunck, F. P, ! T 
Magoun, H. O. Havemeyer, Jr.; R. P. Keas- E 
| 


American Exhibi- 


President; 8S. ! L 


bey, William H. Sands, C. P. Earle, B. C. 
Thornton, A. A. Parker, and J. H. Dreven- 
stedt. 

The following t 
pountry completes the list 

SPECIAL POULTRY 

Silver cup for best male : 
games, owned by exhibitor; A. E. 
town, N. Y. 

Silver cup presented y resident Forsyth, 
for the best collecti in any vz ty, to consist 
ef two cocks, two her vo cockerels, and two 
pullets; William McNe London, Canada. 

Silver cup, for best d ay Langshans; Dr. F. 

M. Robinson, awling EE # 1 

Silver cup for lay barred Plymouth N 
Rocks; Bradley >, Mass. 

Silver cup, ‘‘ Diana,’’ (value $50,) for two best 
ight brahma cockerels and pullets; Oakland | 
Farm, Taunton, Mass. 
for he lay , Li 


T 
list of special | & 
ol awards: | 
PRIZES, 1R 
uibition | * 


Siunck, ins- | 
Johns | ar 


and temale 


er 


Silver cup, 


Ten dollars f 

1895; A. E. 

Ten dollars ndard game bantam, 
hatched 1895; A. A. Parker, Jersey City, N. J. 

Twenty-five dollars for best standard game, 
any variety; A. E. Blunck. 

Twenty-fiv e lars best 
any variety 


game bantam, 
est game bantam cock, 
; , Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Fifteen dollars game bantam, fen ale, 
any variety; A. r 
Fifteen dollars 
any variety; A. 7 I 
Fifteen dollars for best 
any variety; John Crowe, 
Ten dollars 
A. E. Blunck. 
Ten dollars to best standard game pile; A. EB 
Bilunck. / : 


standard game, male, 


Kk. 
standard gan, female, 
Guelph, Canada. 

to best standard game duckwing; 


built in 
trial races of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
— will also compete for the Ogdensburg Cup, 
an 
their intention of entering, and the English chal- 
legers 
Club’s Cup will 
There are several new half-raters being built on 
the St. 
amateurs, and will be governed by the Seawan- 
haka rules. 


Ciub will be held on Tuesday, 
clubhouse, Eighty-sixth Street and North River. 


Wesmame, 
measurement, for Mr. H. A. van Bergen, France. 
All the foregoing are being built abroad. 
British owners, and building in the firm’s yard 
at Fairlie, he hes the Helen, cruising schooner, 
for Mr. Fred Lobintz, Renfrew; a 23-foot boat, 


ley; a 17-foot boat, Clyde class, 
Mann, Glasgow; 
Mr. A. F. MacLaren, Skelmorlie; a 20-rater, for 
Mr. F. 
a 25-rater, for Mr. John Stewart Clark, Paisley; 
a l1-rater, 
838-foot cutter, on the firm’s account, for which 
a purchaser is wanted; 


31-foot cutter, 
has also supplied 
sloops fur a one-design . class, 
started at Cork, where the boats are building. 


25, 
cially in the case of birds that had a rec- | very well. 
and when near the Calshot Spit Lightship, she 
had a narrow escape of being run down by the 
American 
York, 


Robert 


tons, 


steamer, 
ceeded with 
shed. 
work on all machinery, 
work which took place this week will still make it 
possible to have the yachts ready for the com- 
ing season. 


show_has been the meet- | were 


Nearly 
turned out, and Michigan Avenue wes lined with 
crowds of people assembled to witness the narade. 


urer; H. Waldo Howe, First Vice President; 


.., First Vice President; | stuart 


| McLeod, 


; Spring tournament. 
| preparations to 
visitors expected on Washington's Birthday, when 
the 
Lakewood professionai, and Thomas Gourley, the 
greenkeeper of 
purse of $100 will be played. 
be contested here, and a like number at Baltusral. 


Newell, Messrs. 8. G. Averill, EB. L. Strong, J. 
A. Scely, and S. Wilson. 


ts were made to hold an interna- 


Arrangemen' 
tional race for half-raters at Ogdensburg some 
time during the first week of July next, probably 
the lst or 24 of that month, an 
Passed to offer a five-hundred-dollar challenge 
cup, to be @alled the Ogdensburg International 
Cup, to be raced for annually. 


da vote was 


It is ee that those half-raters now being 
da for the purpose of entering the 
the owners of Ethelwynn have signified 


the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 


for 
be invited to enter the race. 


Lawrence River. The race is open to all 


Mr. De Kidder’s New Yacht. 
Toms RIVER, N. J., Feb. 8.—A thirty-nine-foot 


sloop yacht, designed by Waterhouse of Boston, is 
being built for Mr. J. J. De Kinder, Vice Commo- 
dore of the Philadelphia Yacht Club, at the yards 
of William P. Kirk. The craft is 9 feet beam and 


draws 5% feet of water. 
ished in mahogany, and When completed will be 


used for cruising purposes. 
rolled with the Philadelphia Yacht Club fleet. 


The yacht will be fin- 


The sloop will be en- 


Columbia’s Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Columbia Yacht 
March 3, in the 





ENGLISH YACHTING NOTES. 


—Mr. Fife, Jr., has had quite a busy Winter, says 


The Field. At present he has on hand Mariatha, 
10-rater, for Mr. G. A. Lindblom, of Finland; a 
38-foot yawl, for Mr. G. F. Garrard, Australia; 
a 36-foot cruising 


WwW. BD w- 
for Mr. Joh 
French 


yawl, for Mr. 
a 2-tonger, 
and a 1l-rater, 


United States; 
Christiania; 


and, 
For 
M. Clark, Pais- 


for Mr. R. M. 
and another similar boat for 


‘ydq class, for Mr. Kenneth 


B. Jameson, formerly owner of Luna; 


for Mr. A. B. Walker, of Ailsa; a 
two 20-foot C. B. cut- 
ers, for Mr. G. Bullough, of s. y. Rhouma; a 
and an 18-foot boat. Mr. Fife 
the design for six 23-foot 
which has been 


—The Satanita was tried on Saturday, Jan. 
and in the strong wind then blowing, did 
While beating across the Brambles, 


Line steamer Paris, bound to New; 
which was then steaming at full 
was only through the dexterity of 
master of the Satanita, and also 
the Paris were put full 


and 
peed. It 


the engines of 


opposite directions, that the Paris 


—The building of the large steam yacht which 
fr. Watson has designed for Messrs. Ogden and 
Goelet, has been placed with Messrs. 
and G. Thomson, of Clydebank, says The 
This is the last of Mr. Watson’s Ameri- 
an orders, and will be a vessel of about 1,700 
luxuriously fitted out, and intended to 
ttain a high rate of speed. The other large 
for Mr. Higgins, is being rapidly pro-~- 
in Messrs. Inglis’s yard, under a 
engineers’ strike has delayed the 


The 
but the resumption of 


—It is reported that George L. Watson has or- 
ers for a large cutter and a schooner to be 
uilt on the Clyde. 





CHICAGO’S EQUESTRIAN DAY. 


Arrangements Being Made to Make 


the Fete a National One, 


Chicago horsemen are making arrangements for 


Equestrian Day, and it is expected that riders 
rom other cities will take part in the festival. 


Last week a large meeting of the General Com- 


mittee on Arrangements was held in the Mar- 
quette Building in the office of Capt. E. L. Brand, 
| the Chairman of the committee, and preparations 


begun for the second annual Equestrian 


Day, which will be held this year June 20. Each 
year the celebration will take place on the third 
Saturday in June. 


Last year nothing was done 
yward arranging for the day until after June 1. 


Despite that fact, the event was a great success. 4 


900 ladies and gentlemen on horseback 


This yeor it was determined that time should be 
aken by the forelock, and that five months in- 


stead of three weeks, should be devoted to laying 
plans, for it is proposed that a tremendous dem- 
onstration shall mark the second annual meeting. 
The promoters say they will fill Michigan Avenue 


ith a cavalcade of 2,000 or 3,000 riders. 
Arrangements con- 


The General Committee of 
Dr. Stuart John- 


sts of Chairman E. L. Brand, 


stone, J. R. Thacker, Dr. Philip Sattler, H. Wal- 
do Howe, J 
McLeod, 
Pinkerton, and J. J. Blumberg. 


S. Townsend, E. E. Edgerton, P. R. 
William Mida, W. A. Hinkins, M. W. 
The following permanent officers were elected: 
S. Townsend, Secretary; William Mida, aro 

yr. 
Johnstone, Second Vice President; J. M. 
oomis Third Vice President: Honorary Vice 
residents—Judge M. F. Tuley, Judge Richard 
uthill, Judge Elbridge Hanecy, Bishop Charles 
dward Cheney, Gen. H. S. Wheeler, Col. George 


M. Moulton, Col. Henry L. Turner, Col. Francis 


Lieut. C. Lauman, Commander P. R. 
of Garfield Equestrian Club, President 
Riding Club, 


. Colby, 


erdinand Zirzow of North Chicago 


Major Holman G. Purington of Chicago Equestri- 
an Club, M. W. Pinkerton, Commander of Centaur 


iding Club; Joseph E. Stockton, Gen. Charles 
itz-Simons, and the Rev. R. A. White. 
The following Committee on Programme was 


ypointed: M. W. Pinkerton, William Sutherland, 


Capt. James E. Stuart, W. A. Hinkins, and Dr 


tulip Sattler. 





GOLF AT LAKEWOOD. 


ew Part of the Links Nearly Com- 
pleted—Dr. Kimball a Winner, 


8.—The links of the 
The 


Fet 
in good condition. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., 
akewood Golf Club are 


new portion is rapidly being placed in shape for 
playing, and will be in perfect readiness for the 


The club is already making 


welcome the large number of 


first match between ‘* Willie’’ Norton, the 


the Baltusral Golf Club for a 
Thirty-six holes will 


The principal attraction at the links to-day was 


the weekly contest for the silver loving cup pre- 
sented by James Converse, and, as the day was 
mild and pleasant, 
play with interest. 
be Dr. Paul T. Kimball, the Captain of the Lake- 


many visitors watched the 
The winner to-day proved to 


Ten dollars to best standard game brown-red; | wood Golfers, and the winner of the handicap 


Peirce Brothers of Winchester, N 


tournament 


nere last November. Dr. Kimball 


Ten dollars to best standard game black-red; } Was allowed 5 strokes, and made the double cir- 


John Crowe. 

Ten dollars to best standard game birchen; | T 
goed Brothers of Winchester, N. i. 

“ive dollars to most typical-shaped standard 
game; A. E. Blunck. 

Ten dollars to best game bantam, black-red; 
A. A. Parker. 

Ten dollars to best game bantam, brown-red: 
John Glasgow, Mahwah, N. J . 


Brothers. 
Ten dollars to best game bantam duckwing; 
Peirce Brothers. 
Five dollars to most typical-shaped game ban- 
tam; Peirce Brothers. 
These prizes, offered by a dealer in bird food, 
were also awarded: 
Ten dollars for_best light or dark brahma; 
Oakland Poultry Farm, Taunton, Mass. I 
Ten dollars for best cochin, any color; Oak- 
land Poultry Farm, 
Ten dollars for best langshan, any color; 
R. P. Keasbey, 874 Broadway, New-York City. 
Ten dolars for best Plymouth Rock, any color; b 
E. B. Thompson. . 
Ten dollars for best Wyandotte, any color; 
James Forsyth. e 
Ten dollars for best leghorn, any color; James 
on +e p 
en dollars for best minorca, any color: J, W. 
Matter, Sean Millstone, N. J. ; disochor 
en doliars for best Andalusian; Mrs, . 
wy soae a rensevilie, N. d. a 
en dollars for best bird of any Fr : 
William McNeil of london, Canada. ae ee 
Ten dollars for best Polish, any color; William 
McNeil. 
.Ten dollars fog best standard 
A. E. Blunck of Johnstown, N. ¥ 
-Ten dollars for best Indian game, any 
Lo 2 Bergueon, Fishers Island, N. 
en dollars forr best Dorking, any : 
Hales, Ridgewood. N. J. eT eee 
en dollars for best Hamburg, y ; Will- 
in Pet g, any color; Will 
~> dollars for best bird, any variety; William 


a 


e 


color; 
eS 


eil. 

Ten dollars for best standara game bantam, 
any color; A. A. Parker. 

Ten dollars for best cochin bantam, any color; 
gr ye Middle Village, 3% 

Ollars for best bantam, any other va- 

met: am MeN eil. ! 

en dollars for ‘pest pair of ducks, any ‘\a- 
re: mg Farm, Speonk, N. Y. . 

en dolalrs for ‘aeaviest bird, any variety: E. 
M. W. Ferguson. = Jtca t 


oo RACES FOR HALF-RATERS,. 
The Ogdensburg Yacht Club Expects 
Contests for the International Cup. 
_The organization of the Ogdensburg Yacht Club 
took place on Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, and 
the, following officers were elected: President— 
The Hon. E. A. Newell; Commodere—S. Gilbert 


gatta Committee—Capt. D. H, Lyon, Messrs. 
Ge Hall, A. R. Porte, F. Chapman, and 
n= Finance Committee—The Hon. 





few holes. 


Fifty-ninth Street 


ing of dark-blue coats 


game, any color; A 


cuit in 92, thus giving him a net count of 87. 


he other competitors were: Jasper Lynch, who 


has won the cup three times; James W. Morey, 
who has captured it twice; Sherwood B. Ferris, 
Walter R. Bynner, James Converse, and E. Rob- 
bins Walker, both of whom have been successful 
once, 


The scores follow: 


Name. Gross. Handicap, Net. 
lus 2 105 


Jasper Lynch 03 P 

James W. Morey 106 8 98 
Sherwdod B. Ferris.. 30 95 
Walter Brush Bynner 12 30 


5 95 
Converse and Walker withdrew after playing a 





THE PARK RIDING CLUB. 


nteresting Entertainment Given at 
the Central Park Academy. 


The Park Riding Club gave an informal exhi- 
ition dt the Central Park Riding Academy, 
and Seventh Avenue, last 


vening. It was the club’s regular music ride, 


to which additional interest attached through the 


resence of ladies as participants and spectators. 


The members wore their club uniform, consist- 


and breeches, black 
erbys, and patent leather boots, and their com- 


panions were attired in black riding habits. 


The cavaleade dashed around and across the 


tanbark ring at a trot and gallop, and skillfully 


xecuted many difficult evolutions. Riding Master 
W. Dinglemann was the commander. A slp- 


per and dance concluded the evening’s enjoyment. 


The. riders were Elias Rothschild and Miss 


Pronick, who were the leadérs in the ride; Dr. 
and A 
Miss Blanche Siegel, Morris Veit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Grund, Miss Florence Price, Miss Vander- 
veer, .L. 
Florence Meyer, E. G. 
Miss Einstein, 
heimer, Miss Ida Liebman, G. Neff, E 
man, 
Blum, A. Rossin, Miss F, Cohn, Thomas Haebler, 
Charles Calman, and L. A. Ansbacher, 


Mrs. Arnold Sturmdorf, M. Lowenthal, 


M. Josephthal, Charles Weinberg, Miss 
Veit, Thomas Rosenwald, 
Miss Stachelberg, L. S. 


Miss De Pinna,. Miss Hornthal, 


H. L. 


New-Jersey Interscholastic League. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 8.—Representatives of 
he Plainfield High School, Newark Academy, 


Pinery’s School of Elizabeth, Stevens Preparatory 
School of Hoboken, Rutgers Preparatory School 
of New-Brunswick, and the Montclair High 
School met in. this city to-day and organized the 
New-Jersey Interscholastic Athletic Association. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Smith of the Plainfield High School, and he was 
elected President. A. R. 
School was elected Vice President, A. H. 

of the Newark Academy was elected 

and W. E. Probasco of the Stevens School 
elected Treasurer, 

will be 

school. 
school 


| wii te paged 


George R. 
Eaton of Pinery’s 


was 

Executive Committee 

; of one representative from each 

There will be an athletic dn each 
each year, and all the school a’ 
running, football, 





FOR THE ASSEMBLY 


NOW 





Delegates ‘to the Wheelmen’s Congress 
Gathering in Baltimore. 


CHIEF CONSUL POTTER IN THE FIELD 


Important Amendments Which the 
Cycling Legislators Will Have 


to Consider — Racing 


Board’s Meeting. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 8. — Representative 
Wwheelmen from all sections of the country 
are beginning to arrive for the National 
Assembly, and by to-morrow evening nearly 
all of the regular delegates will probably 


be here, ready for the three days’ 
business session, beginning on Mon- 
day. The Hotel Rennert is head- 
quarters: for league visitors, and last 
night the lobby presented an animated 
appearance, with the gossippy cyclists flock- 
ing about. To an outsider it seems as if 
the delegates are chock full of business. 
They talk earnestly of good roads, good 
candidates, good things, good times, and 
goodness knows what not. 

One of the most distinguished of the 
earlier arrivals was Chief Consul Potter of 
New-York. Mr. Potter got here yesterday to 
give the final directions for the good-roads 
day programme, and also the banquet in 
the evening. Chief Consul Sams of this 
State, and Col. Albert Mott, his assistants 
in the matter, showed him what had been 
done, and Mr. Potter took off his hat and 
said: ‘“‘ Your arrangements are simply per- 
fect. How can they beat you?” 

To-day Mr. Potter has been lost, at least 
that is the report, for he has not been 
seen once. It is thought that he has 
buried himself in his own room, and is 
painting a word picture on good roads, to 
be shown at the opening session of the 
wheelmen. The New-Yorker is the good 
roads boss of the entire country, and his 
talk on Monday is expected to be a rare 
treat. 

President ‘‘ Archie’ Willison of Cumber- 
land, this State, is here to-night. He is 
a candidate for re-election, and his lieu- 
tenants feel confident of success. Sterling 
Elliott of Boston, who is Mr. Willison’s 
rival for the leadership, is expected here 
to-morrow. The Presidential question is 
causing more talk than any other matter 
on the schedule. Everybody agrees that 
the contest will be a hot one. 

Big delegations of boomers, representing 
Louisville and Toledo—the places which e- 
sire to get the hext National race meet— 
we iy late. to-night, and to-morrow will 
hold forth in their own peculiar style. 
Literature, wet groceries, promises, and 
souvenir medals will be dispensed with 
liberal hands, and every vote corralled will 
be entered in big books, for reference. The 
vote on the meet question will probably 
be taken on Wednesday. 

An important meeting of the Racing 
Board will be held to-morrow. The Ca- 
banne-Murphy-Titus case will be consid- 
ered among other things. Seventy-four 
amendments to the constitution and by- 
laws have been prepared for the considera- 
tion of the delegates. 

Those entitled to perform the. business 
of the annual meeting are as follows: 

Present Officers—A. C. Willison, Cumberland, 
Md., President; George A. Perkins, Boston, 
Mass., First Vice President; A. C. Morrison, 
Milwaukee, Second Vice President; Abbott Bas- 
sett, Boston, Mass., Secretary; A. Mergen- 
thaler, Fostoria, Ohio, Treasurer. 

Chairmen of Committees—J. Emory Tippett 
Boston, Membership; Herbert W. Knight, New- 
ark, N. J., Rights and Privileges; Howard E. 
Raymond, Chicago, Rules and Regulations; W. 
M. Brewster, Philadelphia, Transportation; 
George D. Gideon, Philadelphia, Racing Board. 

The other delegates are as follows (C. C. being 
the abbreviation for Chief Consul, and S. T. for 
Secretary-Treasurer, where the members hold 
one or the other of these offices in a State league; 
Vv. C, stands for Vice Consul:) 


y—Alabama—M. T. Stradford, C. C. 


Arizona—W. L. Pinney, C. C. 

Arkansas—Alfred Newhouse, C. C.; J. M. Goza, 
Vv. C., and S. R. Jackson, S.-T. 

Colorado—G. L: McCarthy, C. C.; G W. Daw- 
son, V. C.; H. M. Booth, S.-T.; George M. Scott, 
delegate. 

Sonnecticut—P. W. Westlake, C. C.; W. A. 
Howell, V. C.; L. H. Sweet, S. T,; R. F. Kelsey 
and E. W. Wilson, delegates. 

Delaware—S. Wallis Merrihew, C. C. 

Illinois—L. C. Jaguish, C. C.; John L. Misner, 
Vv. C.; George D. Locke, S.-T.; Frederick Ger- 
loch, Edward Porter, and F. R. Gadd, delegates. 

Indiana—Morro D. Thompson, C. C.; W. L. 
Kaitenstein, V. C.; C. G. Mueller, S. T. 

Iowa—E. Kostom Latsky of Oskaloosa, C. C.; 
F. B. Thrall, V. C.; A. C. Miller, S. T., and one 
delegate. 

Kansas—W. W. Webb, C. C.; E. M. Geis, V. C.; 
W. C,. F. Reichenboch, S. T, and one delegate. 

Kentucky—J. W. Clendenning, C. C.; M. B. 
Boden, V. C.; Owen Lawson, S. T., and one dele- 
gate. 

Maine—C. S. Hichborn, C. C.; William H. 
Bryan, V. C.; B. H. Richardson, S. T.; H. 
Merritt, delegate. 

Maryland—Conway W. Sams, C. C.; A. S. Niles, 


Vv. C.; R. H. Carr, Jr., S. T., and Albert Mott, 
delegate 

Massachusetts—Sterling Elliott, C. C.; D. E. 
Miller, V. C.; A. . Peck, 8. T.; J.. 8 Dean, 
A. K. Peck, W. C. Dillingham, F. S. McCaus- 
land, N. W. Starbird, L. H. Adams, F. I. Gaston, 
S. T. Williams, J. I. Fecitt, C. W. Faurdrinter, 
C. G. Percival, Allan W. Swan, A. G. Frother- 
lyham, and H. W. Robinson, delegates. 

Michigan—Robert G. Steele, C. C.; E. N. Hines, 
Vv. C.; F. H. Escott, S. T., and one delegate. 

Minnesota—M,. L. Knowlton, C. C.; F. L. Hoxie, 
Vv. C3; J. J. Wilisan. 8. T. 

Missouri—Robert Holm, C. C.; E. P. Moriarity, 
V. C.; William Butler, 8S. T.; D. W. Robert, 
Levi Chubbuck, and Sanford Northrop, delegates. 

Mississippi—D. S. Wright, C, C. 

Nebraska—A. R. Edmiston, C. C.; R. M. Si- 
mons, V. C.; W. ‘ 

New-Hampshire—G. > ie As SE 
Kellogg, V. C.;: F. E. Gale, S. T. 

New-Jersey—Robert Gentle, C. C.: C. F. Kirck- 
er, V. C.; J. C. Tattersoll, S. T.; R. R. Chiswill, 
Dr. A. J. Wright,‘ T. F. Merseles, F. J. Keer, 
Joseph G. Lee, and one other delegate. 

New-York—I. B. Potter, C. C.; W. E. Underhill, 
V. C.; W. 8. Bull, S. T.; M. M. Belding, Jr., J. 
E, Roseveit, J. B. Townsend, G. C. Pennell, Dr. 
F. A. Myrick, A. G. Batchelder, O. P. Wilson, 
G. E. Stackhouse, D. B. Von Bleck, A. N. Jervis, 
E. H. Walker, D. McLean, G. A. Roullier, C. F. 
Cossum, C. B. Benson, W. 4 ps, W. M. 
Howy, A. D. Wait, W. C. Vrooman, A. P. Jub- 
son, W. M. Rebasz, W. 8S, Jenkins, and J. S. 
Kelley, delegates. 

North California—F. H. Kerigan, C. C.; H. F. 
Wynne, V. C.; Stanly S. Scovern, S. T., and two 
delez2tes. 

North Carolina-—P. Heinsberger, Jr., C. C. 

North Dakota—O. 8S, Chenery, C. C. 

Ohio—Parker G. Reed, C. C.; G. R. Prout, Vv. 
Cc.; Dr. H. B. Howson, S. T.; W. C. Munro, W. 
H. Chubb, J. B. Griffith, and John A. McGee, 
delegates. 

Oklahoma—C. L. Wenner, C. C. 

Pennsylvania—S. A. Boyle, C, C.; T. J. Keenan, 
Vv. C.; J. J. Van Nort, 8. T.; R. D. Garden, P. s. 
Collins, T. Hare, A. F. Nelson, J. J. 
J. E. Harder, C. A. Mertens; C. V. McLean, 
Cc. A. Dimon, E. W. Kimber, and one other dele 
gate. 

Rhode Island—G. L. Cooke, C. C.; J. H. Bar- 
rett, V. C.; N. H. Gibbs, 8.-T.; H. L. Perkins, 
delegate. 

South California—C, C. Monaghan, C. C.; J. 8s. 
Logan, V. C.; J. A. Kelley, 8S. T. 

Tennessee—C, J. Sherer, C. C.; C. L. Menager, 


8.0. 

Texas—E. W. Hope, C. C.; C. L. Culmore, V. 
c.; C. F. Wilmens, §.-T. 

Utah—C. N. Butler, C. C.; W. S. Evans, S. T. 

Vermont—B. C. Rodgers, C. C. 

Virginia—A. A. Oneill. C. C.; J. H. Henry, Ss. T. 

Washington—E. G. Dorr, C. C. 

West Virginia—C, H. Geiger, C. C. 

Wisconsin—W. A. Brown, C. C.; B. W. Park. 
Vv. C.; M. C. Rotier, S. T.; N. E. Lindguist and 
S. J. Ryan, delegates. 

Wyoming—C. P. Hill, C. Cc. 

District of Columbia—W. T. Robertson, C. C. 

Ex-Presidents and Vice Presidents—Massachu- 
setts, C. Pratt, A. S. Parsons, and W. 


H. Miller, T. J. Kirkpatrick, and 
s n, 
ts a Fa R. Bidwell and C. H. Lus- 
comb. 
Illinois—Thomas F. Sheridan. 
Connecticut—Charles L. Purdett. 
New-Jersey—Dr. G. Carleton Brown. 


One of the most widely discussed of the 
seventy-four amendments is the anti-racing 
proposition of Chief Consul Potter, in which 
it is proposed that the league relinquish 
the control of cycle racing, and turn it 
over to an organization composed of the 
Chief Consuls of all State divisions having 
memberships of 1,000 and over, this body 
to select its-own Chairmen. The defea+.of 
Mr. Potter’s idea is penoentty anticipated. 
Failing to convince the assembly that his 
views on the ln form J qecetien should pre- 
vail, Mr. Potter undouttedly will make an 
effective fight.against the continuation of 
Class B, for it is to the existence of this 
class that he attributes much of the allezed 
harm that has come to the league through 
its control of racing. 

That the numerous transferrals from 
Class A’to Class B have greatly hampered 
the recruiting of league members in many 
cities and towns in New-York State is not 
to- be doubted. On account of the neces- 
sarily secret workings of the Racing-Board, 
under the present conduct of racing, no 
matter how much a jsrider-may deserve 
punishment, the prof of his guilt is seldom 
apparent only. to those who are on the 
inside. The transéserred amateur invaria- 
bly raises. a howl, denounces the league 
and its vesing cials, and in this way 
creates a dec _ sen nt against that 


Gideon of the Racing Board ‘will 
arena the.rules ee @ manner 


move to 
that a-Class B rider will called 
an amateur, but simply a Clase 8 rider The 


Yelue of prises for Clase B me also be cut 
from $150 to 100, and that ° Ciass A from 
$50 to $35. e Chairman also suggests a 
prize scheme by which Class B riders will 
receive medals, redeemable after thirty 
days at a discount of 10 per cent. from face 
value. All this practically means that a 
Class A rider is a professional who cannot 
be trusted to race for an immediately di- 
visible prize, though to all intents and pur- 
poses he is a professional. 

Should the recommendation of Chief Con- 
sul Jacquish of Illinois prevail, the anti- 
negro clause will be effaced. It provides 
that ‘‘ any cyclist of good character, eight- 
een years of age or over, shall, with the 
indorsement of two league members, 
three other reputable citizens, be eligible 
to membership in the league upon the pay- 
ment of the initiation fee and dues as pro- 
vided in this constitution.” This amend- 
ment undoubtedly will result in a warm dis- 
cussion, for opposed to it will be those who 
do not believe that colored wheelmen should 
be admitted to membership, and also those 
who object to the presence of professionals 
in the league. Of course, the South will 
fight the proposition as strenuously as they 
fought at Louisville a couple of years ago, 
when it created such widespread comment 
throughout the country. 

An amendment that apparently will meet 
with favor is one suggested by C Cos- 
sum of New-York, which provides that any 
State division can adopt a by-law which 
will permit it to retain its Secretary-Treas- 
urer as long as it sees fit, thus doing away 
with an annual election of this officer. 








THE COLLEGE BICYCLE LEAGUE. 


Columbian Favors Racing on a Track 
Built for the Purpose, 


William H. Fearing, Jr., speaking of the pro- 
posed amendments to the constitution of the In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association, recently, and 
especially in regard to that clause which reads, 
‘“‘As a part of the annual field meeting, but to 
be held on the Saturday next before it, there 
shall be a meeting for the bicycle races, contain- 
ing such events and under such regulations as 
may be provided for in the by-laws,’’ said that 
Columbia College would most probably favor such 
& movement, 

“*In the first place,’’ said Mr. Fearing, ‘‘ Co- 
lumbia has always favored a plan to hold the 
bicycle races on a track built specially for the 
purpose. Indeed, Columbia men were the prime 


movers in the plan for the formation of an Inter- 
collegiate Cycling Union. In the second place, 
the present proposition coincides almost exactly 
with the scheme which the enthusiasts have 
been so urgently pushing forward. The only 
real difference is that it is made a direct part 
of the intercollegiate annual meet. Of course, 
Columbia is willing to waive this point. 

‘““The events proposed—one-quarter mile, one- 
haif mile, one mile, five miles, and one mile for 
tandem teams—seems perfectly agreeable. They 
fill out that portion of the original proposition 
which provided for a diversity of events to give 
the riders of the several distances each an caual 
chance, Columbia will certainly raise no ob- 
jection to these events.”’ 

A piece of news somewhat startling to Co- 
lumbia followers has recently come to light. S. 
A. W. Baltazzi has decided not to take his sec- 
ond term at Columbia. This, of course, deprives 
the college of what was vwonsidered a ‘‘ sure 
thing,’’ viz., the high jump in the annual inter- 
collegiate games and in the dual contest with 
Princeton. 

Baltazzi made himself famous by his defeat 
of the English jumpers in the international games 
and his securing second prize. When he entered 
Columbia last Fall he was considered a great 
acquisition. He finished his first term there, but 
he then found that family business matters were 
pressing him so hard that it would be better for 
him to leave college until next year. Owing to 
the death of his father, he is the only represint- 
ative of his family in this country. He will ge- 
turn to Columbia next Fall. 





NEWSPAPER CYCLE ADVERTISING. 


An Expert Says It Is the Best Medium 
for the Wheelmakers, 


Nothing better illustrates the growth in 
cycling than the taste displayed this year by the 
great bicycle manufacturers in the advertising 
they are placing. The catalogues were never 
so artistic as they are now. The newspaper 
and magazine advertising of the important 
houses shows marked improvement over any 
previous year. Most of the big bicycle houses 
have special men employed to prepare and place 
their advertising. It is also the duty of these 
men to assist the agents of the house by giving 
them expert advice on advertising. 

G. H. E. Hawkins, who designs and places 
the advertising of E. C. Stearns & Co., of Syra- 
cuse, has just published a neatly printed and 
pithily written little volume, entitled ‘‘ How the 


Bicycle Agent Should Advertise.’’ The booklet 
is full of brief and pertinent pointers on how 
and where publicity should be sought by the 
local agent. It has interesting chapters on the 
preparation of advertisements, and the use of 
type. 

The daily or weekly papers published in the 
agent’s town, he regards as the best means for 
reaching the local purchasers of cycles. Here 
are some of the pithy pointers along this line: 

“The daily paper is of first importance in the 
list of helps to the local agent along the ad- 
vertising line.’’ 

“Your advertising should supplement and 
benefit personal solicitation. Together, they wilt 
accomplish that which neither could of itself.’’ 

‘Many an agent has made the fatal error of 
spending the larger portion of his appropriation 
outside of newspapers, taking on programme, 
score card, poster, and circular advertising in 
preference to the daily and weekly press.’’ 

‘“* Devote all your money where it will bring 
the best results—in the newspaper.’’ 


AMONG THE WHEELMEN. 


Cyclists wishing to join the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen will be furnished with application 
blanks and necessary information by address- 
ing Cycling Department of THE NEW-YORK 
TIMEs. 


Asa S. Windle, the popular trainer and man- 
ager of the Columbia racing team, seems to have 
been endowed with a particular aptitude for 
picking fast riders His first phenomenon was 
W. A. Rowe, whose world’s records on the 
Columbia ordinary were for years a source of 
public wonder and admiration. He next dis- 
covered the racing qualities of his cousin, ‘*‘ Wil- 
lie’’ Windle, who for three years brought the 
Columbia bicycle world-wide honors on the track. 
In the latter part of 1893 Mr. Windle recognized 
in E. C. Bald the stuff that champions are 
made of, and Bald’s performances since that 
time have substantiated his trainer’s judgment. 

—For ordinary riding, the handle bars of your 
machine should be kept as nearly as possible 
on a level with the saddle. This insures an 
easy, comfortable seat, and an appropriate posi- 
tion, but, of course, is not meant to meet the 
requirements of racing men. When the pedal 
is at the lowest point, no matter whether the 
rider may be stooping over or sitting up straight, 
the ball of the foot should rest on it easily. This 
insures the proper ankle motion. and saves un- 
necessary exertion and fatigue. 

—The mild weather yesterday prompted many 
to take a spin on the Boulevard. The large num- 
ber of ladies a-wheel was particularly notice- 
able. One of the pedaling figures pointed out to 
sightseers was I. Townsend Burden. Mr. Burden 
had a quart of diamonds, rings, money, &c., 
stolen from his residence in Twenty-sixth Street 
not long ago. f he worries about the loss he 
didn’t show it as he threaded his way through 
the confused stream of cabs, trucks, small 
boys, and ash carts. 

—A cycling trip through the Island of Jamaica 
is now being made by two Washington wheel- 
men, J. Quackenbush Rice and H. E. Berrian. 
The roads on the island are said to be the delight 
of cyclists, and the scenery and climate are 
both attractive. When the young men get back 
they are going to make-a report to their club- 
mates, and other trips may follow. The pair 
sailed from Baltimore early last week. 

—Five prominent road riders of Maryland are 
gathering material for the finest tour book the 
division ever issued. They are Samuel M. 
Warns, James R. Dunlop, F. Howard Harvey, 
John A. Graham, and Charles B. Blake. 

—During January of last year, seventy-five 
members were secured in all the divisions of the 
league. In the same month this year 367 were 
obtained. 





NEWS FROM THE CYCLE CLUBS. 


‘‘ Charlie ’’ Bergold has been elected President 
of the Yorkville Wheelmen, and under his 
leadership the club should make very satisfactory 
progress this year. Mr. Bergold is exceedingly 
popular among the members, and al] the club ma- 
chinery is now working smoothly. Howard Drum- 
mond is the new Vice President. 


The election of officers ,and committees of the 
Century Wheelmen of New-York takes place on 
March 30 instead of at the end of the year, 
as in most other clubs. Considerable interest is 
now being manifested as to the make-up of 
the nominating committee, which is to be ap- 
pointed at the first regular meeting in March. 

*,* 

The New-York Bicycle Club recently met at 
501 Fifth Avenue and elected the following 
officers: Frank W. Kitching, 5 Dey Street, Presi- 
dent; Irving H. Charlotte, 50 Wall Street, Vice 
President; W. E. Findley, 80 Broadway, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Trustees, Messrs. J. O. Jimenis, 
Frank L. Stott, K. N. Putnam, Charles L, 
Child, E. F, McManus, and Edwin H. Harmer® 


7 
The. Riverside Wheelmen showed their disap- 
proval of the action of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation of Cycling Clubs in favoring the y10- 
posed brake ordinance by passing resolutions on 
Friday night condemning the attitude of the es- 
sociation. The club also named a committee of 
three to attend the public hearing in the mat- 
ter at the City Hall to-morrow. This affair will 
take place in Room 16, beginning at 2:30 P. M., 
and will be conducted by the Law Committee 

of the Board of Aldermen. 

e.* 
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Last night’s programme at the Armory Build- 





ing, Hanson Place and Flatbush Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, was unusually well attended by the voembers 


or’ 





~ 


of the cycle clubs, The affair ended with a gen- 
eral ride in which many participated. 
*,¢ 
Only two members have entered the Liberty 
Wheelmen’s pool tournament. They are Secre- 


tary D. A. Sammis and Capt. Clemens Weiss. 


The latter is the champion penuchle player of 
the club, and an expert with the cue. Owing to 
the absence of other candidates for the pool 
honors, Sammis and Weiss will meet in a single 
game at Boemmermann’s, in Bedford Avenue, cn 
alr i evening. The winner will get a silver 
medal, 


Yale Crew Coachers Meet. 

NEW-HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 8.—Manager De SI- 
bour of the Yale navy returned from New-York 
this morning. An important conference of the 
Yale crew coachers took place there last night. 
Manager De Sibour, ‘‘ Bob’’ Cook, and George 
Adee were present. It was decided to hold the 
mass meeting of Yale students to take final ac- 
tion about sending a crew to Henley as soon as 
Yale’s cablegram to England, asking if a race 
could be arranged, is answered. The mass meet- 
ing will take place in a few days. 





CYCLES AND CYCLE MAKERS, 


Mechanical Matters and Trade Talk of 
Interest to Riders. 


—Anything seems easy after one is shown 
how it is done, and removing the rear wheel 
from a-bicycle without taking the chain apart 
or being obliged to dismember it is one of the 
things which have seemed impossible till Louis 
Rosenfeld & Co. brought out t aptly named 
Ciassie cycles. The task of taking out a rear 
wheel has always been a disagreeable one, be- 
cause of the labor involved in tirst removing the 
chain, and any device that gives relief wih 
be welcomed by riders. It is noteworthy, too, 
that there is nothing complicated or mysterious 
about it. The rear wheel in the Classic ma- 
chines slips in pretty much as does the front 
Wheel, and is equally sure to be set true. The 
difference is that in the rear wheel the slots in 
the rear forks, which receive the axle, are cut at 
right angles With the rear forks, the open end 
toward the ground. The inventor, Mr. Rosenfeld, 
always finds an interested audience to watch 
him when he demonstrates the pian in his store 
at 25 Warren Street. He simply loosens the 
nuts, pulls the wheel out, and then lifts off 
the chain. The whole operation requires only 
a minute, and the spectator wonders why some 
one did not think of it before. Mr. Rosenfeld 
Says that it is likely somebody did think of it, 
but that it costs more money to put the chain 
adjustment in the bottom bracket than in the 
fork ends—and maybe they thought of that part 
of it at the same time, 


—Riders coming down or going up the Boulevard 
have often (and not unjustly) used unparlia- 
mentary language when the crossing at Ninth 
Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street was reached. 
Not infrequently the string of cable cars and 
those relics of antiquity, horse cars, necessitate 
a dismount. Yesterday there was some kind of 
a blockade down town, which caused the cable 
cars to fly by the point mentioned in a steady 
stream at about 4:30 P. M., and cyclers who were 
on the Boulevard at that time came spinning along 
in glee to the crossing, only to find themselves 
80 completely balked by the procession of 
five-cent carry-alls that there was nothing for 
4t but a dismount.. In the dozen or so of eyclers 
appeared one of those three-wheeled affairs, 
built for two, which is generally recognized as a 
Wolff-American Duplex. A man and woman 
were its passengers, both working passage, and 
they added interest to the whole scene of dis- 
mounted bicyclers by simply coming to a stand- 
still and sitting on the machine waiting for 
an opportunity to pedal on, while their fellow- 
wheelers had to push off and mount in the 
usual awkward fashion. It may be that the 
blockade and all was a preconcerted ‘‘ad” for 
the Wolff-American machines, as the riders of 
the Duplex wore each a complacent smile ‘while 
viewing their discomfited fellows, but if so it 
was a clever and effective one. 

—The Waltham Manufacturing Company is 
branching out with a vengeance, and up to date 
no jess than thirteen Dianuches nave boo. - 
ed, in the following cities: Chicago, Boston, 
Brooklyn, 1790 Broadway, New-York; Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Omaha, Denver, Provi- 
dence, Waltham, and Springfield, Mass. They 
have been successful in securing the services of 
influential and capable business men in all these 
locations. This places them at the head of the 
entire trade in regard to branch stores. Branch 
store business is looked upon by some firms as 
a risky risk, but by the way in which this en- 
terprising company is going into the matter, and 
with the experience that the Generai Manager, 
Mr. James 8S. Holmes, Jr., has had in cycling 
and business affairs, combined with the solidity 
and ma.ure experience of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the company, there does not seeni to be 
any other possibility than, a gigantic success 
for the firm. The Orient wheel was remarked at 
the Cycle Show by leading manufacturers as 
@ machine worthy of note. A very efficient corps 
of traveling men are expounding its merits 
throughout the country, and it may be safely 
predicted that the Orient will add largely to its 
roel excellent reputation before the close 
of ’96. 


—In addition to the Syracuse bicycles, for 
which he is the metropolitan agent, Mr. Charles 
J. Stebbins has added to his line of wheels the 
Empire, made by the Empire Cycle Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; the Silver King and Queen, 
made by Hendee & Nelson, Springfield, Mass., 
and the Montauk cycle. The Empire has the 
up-to-date features, and sells for $8® The Silver 
King and Silver Queen, designed by George Hen- 
dee of racing fame, sell for $75, and the Mon 
tauk, with large tubing, barrel hubs, and other 
"96 features, sells for $65. In addition to this 
line, Mr. Stebbins carries a full line of juvenile 
wheels, The newly furnished up-town branch, 
conducted by the Fred J. Titus Company, of 
which Mr. Stebbins is Treasurer, Eighty-third 
Street and Grand Boulevard, will open to-mor- 
row. The Brooklyn branch, 73 St. Mark’s 
Avenue, corner Flatbush Avenue, will open next 
week. Mr. Stebbins kas one of the largest 
nail trades in the city. and is the agent here 
for the E. & G. Brooke Iron Company’s products, 
this establishment being one of the largést pro- 
ducers of nails in the United States. 


—It has caused an arching of the eyebrows in 
the cycle trade to observe the great strides taken 
this year by the Olympic Cycle Company. Five- 
sixths of tHe output is already sold. M. A. 
Myers, President of the Olympic Cycle Company, 
has his offices at 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, and is 
a man who believes in attending to details him- 
self and knowing precisely what is going on in 
his establishment all the time. Although a young 
man of about forty, he has gained prominence 
in various lines of finance and commerce. f 
a member of the jewelers’ firm of S. F. Myers 
& Co., which is acknowledged in the trade to do 
a wholesale business second to none. He is 
President of the Globe Gold Watch Case Com- 
pany, President of the Century Jewelry Com- 
pany, and a stockholder in the Broeklyn Trac- 
tion Company. Naturally, because of these con- 
nections of Mr. Myers, the Olympic wheel is 
handled by jewelers all over the country, and a 
peculiar point in connection with the machine, 
and a strong one, is that it has on it jewelers’ 
enamel. 

—The development of puncture-proof tires this 
year is something almost bewildering. Every new 
device seems to be superior to previous inventions, 
and the fine point to which the \thing is coming 
seems to assure a future in which the dread of 
punctures will be a thing of history. It is a 
notable fact that the most recent developments 
have been along the Hnes of introducing some 
metal in the tire, and yet having it so light as to 
add little. A new invention not yet on the market 
consists of a belt of steel plates, or scales, of 
which the separate pieces are so joined that it is 
perfeetly flexible. Watch-spring is the material 
employed, and it is absolutely impossible to drive 
a nail into the tire. A great virtue is that it 
adds to the resiliency of the tire instead of les- 
sening it, and the contrivance weighs less than 
other puncture-proof devices of steel usually do, 
the weight of the belt being a scant twelve 
ounces. It is understood that one of the largest 
tiremakers in the country will adopt it. The 
patentee is Henry C. Dean of 25 Warren Street. 

--Another branch store, soon to be opened on 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, will be that of the 
Elmwood Cycle Company. It will be located near 
Putnam Avenue. The fitting of the repair shop 
at the main store of this hustling concern, at 
57 Park Place; will be completed this week. A 
big drive is now being made by President Parme- 
lee on a lot of one-hundred-dollar new wheels of 
last year. The E'mwood Company bought 100 
machines ot 1895 from the Peerless Company, 
and are offering them at figures that are surpris- 
ing to those who know how thoroughly high-grade 
the Peerless is. 

—In studying mechanical points, there is noth- 
ing like practical {illustration and comparison, 
and this fact is appreciated by Persons & Grieve 
in showing the cycloidal sprocket of the Tribune 
wheel at their piace on the Park Circle. They 
have a separate sprocket of the kind used on this 
well-known machine, and alongside oi it an- 
other with the sharp triangular teeth and a flat 
surface between the cogs. In noting how perfect- 
ly the cycloidal pattern takes up the chain, any- 
one can see the gain in pull and the saving in 
friction. 

—Besides other sundries, the United States 
Manufacturing Company is making a very neat 
10,000-mile cyclometer. The complete meter fs 
but an inch long, and its location on the front 
fork makes it impossible for it to touch the 
ground when the bicycle falls. Not a screw, pin, 
or rivet is used in the whole contrivance, and it 
promises much in favor of its own popularity. It 
is manufactured in Fond du Lac, Wis. 

—The section of the city in the vicinity of 
Broadway and Canal Street has been invaded 
by another cycle store. R. H. Wolff & Co. are 
fitting up a new branch office at 425 Broadway, 

~—It is commonly believed in the trade that 
the Windle Cycle Company, of Worcester, Mass., 
which assigned recently, will resume business 
on a sound footing. 

—A patent on roller bearings, designed to super- 
sede ball bearings, has been taken out by a New- 
York City mechanic. 
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To Stop at Poughkeepsie. 

Some time ago a New-York clergyman 
wrote a letter to a New-York paper com- 
plaining that there was no train on the 
New-York Central by which he could leave 
Poughkeepsie on Sunday afternoon and get 
into New-York carly Sunday evening. Or- 
ders were issued from the Grand Central 
Station yesterday that the Southwestern 
Limited, one of the fastest trains on the 
road, should hereafter stop at Poughkeep- 
sie on Sunday afternoons at 4:15 o’clock 
for passengers. 





Cincinnati Market. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 8.—Flour strong; Winter 
patents, $3.75@$4; Spring patents, $3.55@$3.80; 
rye flour, Northwestern, $2.45@$2.60. Wheat— 
Market quiet and unchanged. Corn unchanged. 
Oats steady; No. 2 white, 23c. Pork active; 
easy; mess, $10.50; clear mess, $11.50; family, 
$11.50. Lard easy; steam leaf, 6c; kettle lard, 
6%&c; prime steam sales, 5.40c Bacon easy; 
loose shoulders, 54c; loose short rib sides, 5%c; 
loose short clear sides, 6c. Dry-salted meats easy; 
loose shoulders, $%c; loose short ribs, 5%c; loose 
short clear sides, 54¢c; Meats worth 4c 
more. sie quiet; easy; unchanged. Whisky 
quiet; ; sales, 469 bbls at $1.22. 
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NEWS OF THE RAILROADS 


Senate Hearing on Pacific Railroad's 
‘Indebtedness. 


THE UNION PACIFIC REORGANIZATION 





General Counsel Pierce and Receiver 
I. Ellery Anderson Make State- 
ments—Queries as to Best 
Plan of Settlement. 


Feb. 8.—The Senate Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads to-day gave an- 


WASHINGTON, 


other hearing to persons interested in the 
settlement of the debts of the Pacific rail- 
Among those 


roads to the Government. 


{ present were Collis P. Huntington, Presi- 


dent of the Southern Pacific, and E. Ellery 
Anderson, one of the receivers of the Union 
Pacific; David H. Littler, representing the 
Sioux City and Pacific, and General Coun- 
sel Pierce of the Reorganization Commit- 
tee on the Union Pacific. Senator Wolcott, 
who had not been present at the hearing 
last Saturday, when Mr. Pierce explained 
the plan of reorganization, closely ques- 
tioned the latter on the details and purposes 
of the reorganization. 

Replying to a question relative to the plan 
of dealing with the sinking fund, Mr. 
Pierce said that fund was treated as being 
an amount applicable to the reduction of the’ 
debt. The statement of the debt had been 
excessive; it amounted, he thought, to 
not more than $52,000,000. The friends of 
both the Vanderbilt and Gould interests 
were represented on the Committee of 
Reorganization. Mr. Pierte was not able 
to say of his knowledge whether, if the 
receivers of the Union Pacific had not 
diverted the receipts and earnings, they 
would have been able to meet the interest 


on the bonds. Receivers were at times op- 
posed to reorganization schemes, but in 
this case he thought the receivers were 
favorable to a reorganization. No cssist- 
ance in the way of legislation, he asserted, 
Was necessary to foreclose the lien of the 
Government. 

When asked by Senator Morgan what, if 
the road were sold, would become of the 
four Government Directors, Mr. Pierce said 
he thought they would go out of office, 
despite the law requiring their appointment. 

Senator Brice remarked jocularly that the 
Government Directors would, no doubt, be 
sold with the road. 

Subsequently Mr. Pierce said, in reply to 
Senator Morgan, that he could not reach 
the conclusion that further legislation was 
indispensable, although further legislation 
might be desirable. Mr. Pierce contended 
that as the case now stood he believed they 
could foreclose the first mortgage lien 
without further legislation, but there was 
no need of foreclosure; the matter should 
be settled by an agreement between the 
road and the Government. 

E. Ellery Anderson, one of the receivers 
of the Union Pacific and formerly a Gov- 
ernment Director, favored an adjustment, 
but was not prepared, as one of the re- 
ceivers, to adopt any of the plans proposed 
until he hdd thoroughly investigated the 
subject and knew what the best interests 
of the Government *demanded. The sale of 
both roads would, he was confident, bring 
less than the principal and interest of the 
Government debt and all prior liens. The 
Government held a lien on the Union Pa- 
cifis representing a certain amount of prin- 
cipal advanced and of unreimbursed inter- 
est approximating $53,000,000, after deduct- 
ing about $15,000,000 now held as a sink- 
ing tund. The question to be answered 
was what was the Government lien fairly 
worth? He did not regard the claims of 
stockholders as to any alleged misapplica- 
tion of funds as entering into it, for the 
reason that such claims did not constitute 
a tangible asset. 

Regarding the property of the Union Pa- 
cific itself, as the only source from which 
anything was to be expected, there were 
two things to be considered—the available 
value of the property and the amount to be 
taken out before the Government could re- 
alize anything. The Government, in sub- 
ordinating its lien to the first mortgage 
bonds, was regarded as being in the same 
position as any other creditor. If it is de- 
sired to protect its lien it must come for- 
ward and do something. Otherwise, the 
first mortgage bondholders might, if they 
wished, foreclose. The reorganization com- 
mittee had several plans of settlement with 
the Government, any one of which would 
be acceptable to them, or they would prob- 
ably agree to any fair and just business- 
like proposition that might be made by the 
Government. 

The avilable value of the property, Mr. 
Anderson said, could not easily be told; 
much depended upon commercial and other 
conditions, all of which militated against 
the earning power of the Union Pacific. 
The Union Pacific property, considered in 
various ways, was worth about $70,000,000. 
Based on the value of its stock and securi- 
ties, it was werth about $87,000,000, to 
which, if the preferred stock is added, (the 
common stock having no market value,) 
the total would be about $92,000,000, After 
paying all expenses, the earnings for 1804 
amounted to $4,300,000, which was the av- 
erage earning capacity of the road. This 
represented the interest on an investment 
amounting to about $80,000,000. Whether by 
any process the read was vaiued, the con- 
clusion was reached that the fair market 
value of the Union Pacific was between 
$75,000,000 and $80,000,000, 

When Mr. Anderson was speaking of the 
bonds of the road, Senator Stewart asked: 
‘““ Are you estimating these as gold bonds?’”’ 

‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of, Senator,’’ retorted Mr. Anderson; “ 
am not discussing the financial question. I 
am only engaging in railroad talk, and, 
of course, refer to currency bonds.”’ 

Continuing, Mr. Anderson said that, tak- 
ing everything out in the shape of a lien 
in order to get at the basis of value of 
the Government’s claim, he fixed it as 
being worth between $30,000,000 and $40,- 
000,000. He would recommend that the 
Government*accept $35,000,000 in cash for 
its claim. The Central Pacific and the 
Union Pacific, if sold together, would, he 
believed, bring more than if they were 
sold separately. An offer of, say, $65,000,000 
for the two systems was better, he be- 
lieved, than any proposition that had been 
submitted. The two properties together 
would make a splendid system. 

In response to a question by Senator 
Brice, whether the Union Pacific system 
was able to earn, one year with another, 
4 per cent. on $120,000,000, Mr. Anderson 
said that it could just about do it. 

‘*Suppose,’”” sald Mr. Brice, “the claim 
of the Government is taken up by some 
person or corporation and properly se- 
cured, as a first mortgage lien, drawing 
3 per cent, interest, would it be a good 
proposition for the Government to accept? 
Would it be better than $35,000,000 cash?” 

“Yes, I believe it would be a better ar- 
rangement,’ said Mr. Anderson. 

Collis P. Huntingdon, representing the 
Central Pacific Road, said that he ex- 
pected some figures from New-York that 
had not arrived, and he desired to be heard 
at«asome. later date, which request was 
granted. Mr. Huntington said that when 
he did appear he desired to correct some 
statements that misrepresented the condi- 
tions, because they were made by persons 
who did not understand the situation. The 
bonds of the Central Pacific were sold, he 
said, for gold, and gold was used in build- 
ing the road. If the engineering difficulties 
encountered in crossing the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains had not been almost insurmount- 
able the constructiop would have cost much 
less. This piece of rtad, 198 miles in length, 
extending from Sacramento to the head of 
the Truckee River, offered many more ob- 
stacles than the 1,032 miles from Omaha to 
Ogden. In constructing this short piece 
of road, Mr. Huntington said, almost 200,- 
000,009 feet of lumber had been used in 
constructing snow sheds and he frequently 
had ten locomotives behind a snow plow 
men employed in keeping the 
road clear. The road had been successfullv 
operated, and Mr. Huntington insisted that, 
if given a chance, it would ultimately pay 
its Government debt, dollar for dollar. 

““Why did you not use silver, Mr. Hunt- 
ington, in the construction of your road?” 
asked Senator Morgan, jokingly. 

Before Mr. Huntington had an_ oppor- 
tunity to reply Senator Stewart said: “ Sil- 
ver at that time ways worth 8 cents more 
than gold, and they used the* cheaper 
metal.’”’ 


PANAMA TRANSIT BUSINESS. 





Comments Officially Made by United 
States Consul Vifquain. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—Something about 
the Panama Railroad and the proposed 
Panama Canal is told in a report received 
at the State Department from Victor Vif- 
quain, United States Consul General at 
Panama. Mr. Vifquain says that the busi- 
ness of the transit lines would be much 
larger if the rates of the Panama Railroad 
were established so as to suit shippers on 
the Pacific coast. Rates are high and a 
great deal of coffee is taken from Central 





the Horn direct to Hamburg and Havre. 
So are valuable timbers taken to Italy and 
England, and wheat and barley, from Call- 
fornia. It is generally conceded, Mr. Vif- 
quein says, that the Panama Railroad has 
seen its best days in the transit business, 
although the transit has increased yearly 
during the past five years. 

Continuing, he says: “‘ The fight between 
the Panama Railroad and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company has caused muth loss, 
to the cash value of the transit business, 
but the increase of acreage in coffee lands 
has been so great in Central America that, 
notwithstanding the fight between the two 
corporations, the increase in the transi? 
could not be held down, even though there 
may have been a reduction in the cash re- 
ceipts. I am told that the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company's stéamers in the 
Pacific have taken much _ coffee to San 
Francisco, to be reshipped there on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad for New-Orleans, 
where it is reshipped to Europe. Then, too, 
there is the railroad being built from the 
City of Guatemala to Puerto Barrios, Gulf 
of Honduras, which, it is Zaid, will be com- 
pleted within three years. This line once 
built, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
(this new road being controlled by Mr. C. 
P. Huntington) will be able to do very 
much as it pleases in spite of the Panama 
Railroad and the future Tehuantepec line. 





DIRECT TO CONEY ISLAND. 


Elevated Railroxd Trains to be Ran 
from the Bridge to West Brighton. 


The Brooklyn Union Elevated Railroad 
Company has at last completed arrange- 
ments with the Long Island Railroad, in 
order to run trains direct from the bridge 
to West Brighton, Coney Island. The 
trains will be run over the elevated rail- 
road structure to Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
sixth Street, the Union Depot, and will 
thence run over the tracks of the Long 
Island Railroad to the island. 

The trains will be accommodations, mak- 
ing all stops <s far as Thirty-sixth Street, 
but from the Union Depot to Coney Island 
they will run as express trains. 

“We propose,” said President Uhlmann, 
“to run to West Brighton next Summer, 
as an experiment anyway. While I am not 
sanguine of the new venture turning out 


to be a phenomenal money-making scheme,’ 


I believe it will pay. At any rate, we can 
afford to make the trial, as during the 
Summer our traffic drops off about 15 per 
cent. and we have the rolling stock ly- 
ing idle to try it with. We are ready to 
begin the work as soon as the weather 
Lecomes propitious, and will increase the 
number of trains as fast as necessary te 


carry the people.” 
The running time over the new route from 
the bridge to Coney Island will be thirty 


minutes. 


Rumors of a Quarrel. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 8.—Simultaneously in this 
city and Denver developed yesterday a ru- 
mor of a quarrel between the Atchison and 
the Colorado Midiand, which, it is said, 
would result in the abolition of traffic ar- 
rangements between them and a coalition 


for tariff purposes between the Midland 
and the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf, 
which parallels the Santa Fé between Col- 
orado Springs and Denver. Traffic officials 
and the general counsel of the Atchison 
claim to have no knowledge of any disa- 
greement with the Midland, and express 
the opinion that the report is without any 
foundation in fact. 


Lackawanna Earnings, 


ALBANY, Feb. 8.—The lessee’s report of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company for the quarter ended 
Dec. 31 last, filed with the Railroad Com- 
missioner to-day, shows: Gross earnings 
from operation, $2,907,672; operating _ex- 
penses, $1,146,0U5; fixed charges, $552,557; 
net income, $1,209,089. The net income for 
the corresponding quarter of 1894 was 
$696,977. 

South Carolina Railroad Fares. 


A bill has been passed by the lower house 
of the South Carolina Legislature empow- 
ering the State Railroad Commission to 
cancel the charters of railroad companies 
in the State which charge rates in excess 


of those fixed by the commission. The 
same bill also fixes the first-class passen- 
ger fare at 3 cents a mile and the second- 
class fare at 244 cents a mile. 





RAILROAD MEN AND MATTERS. 


—A modified form of reorganization has 
been issued by the Directors of the Detroit, 
Lansing and Northern Railroad. It is pro- 
posed to foreclose the first mortgages on 
the various parts of the system except that 
on the Iowa and Lansing property. 

—President William Davis of the San An- 
tonio and Gulf Shore Railway has re- 
signed,+and will build a line east from 
San Aprtonio, which, it is claimed, will 
shorten the distance between that point 
and New-York fully 200 miles. 

—H. D. Badgley has been appointed As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago Great Western to succeed D. W. 
Cook, who is now Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Erie Railroad. 

—The Central Ohio and Pennsylvania, re- 
cently organized in Cleveland, is to build 
a railroad from Sharon, Penn., to Vienna, 
Warren County, Ohio, to develop large 
stone-quarry properties. 

—It is understood that terms have been 
practically agreed upon by which the Roan- 
oke and Southern Railroad will be ab- 
sorbed in the reorganization of the Norfolk 
and Western. 

—The Port Edwards, Centralia and North- 
ern Railroad, in Wisconsin, is advertised 
for sale under foreclosure at Centralia, 
Wis., next Tuesday. The upset price is 

—Walter G. Wilkins has resigned as City 
Passenger Agent of the Atchison Road at 
Dallas, Texas, to accept similar service 
with the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Road. 

~The Financial Chronicle computes the 
gross earnings of fifty-five roads for the 
fourth week in January at $7,628,274, an 
increase of $711,448, or 10.28 per cent. 

—A banquet will be enjoyed by the rail- 
road Freight and Passenger Agents sta- 
tioned in this city, at the Hotel Imperial 
on next Thursday night. 

—L. M. Hopkins, lately Auditor of Ticket 
Accounts of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, has been appoirted commissary of 
wne entire system. 

—General Manager C. M. zriayes and some 
of the operating officers of the Grand Trunk 
Railroad are on a tour of inspection of the 
property. 

—There is said to be an unusually heavy 
amount of passenger traffic to Asheville 
and Hot Springs, N. C., this Winter. 

—W. B. Schofield of Camden, N. J., is 
President of the new Millersburg and 
Brookside Railroad Company. 

—For the fourth week in January the Big 
Four Railroad reports an increase of $22 
288 in gross earnings. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Army. 


—Capt. David A. Lyle, Ordnance Department, 
will report to the Chief of Ordnance, Washing- 
ton, for special instructions. 

—Lieut. Albert S. Qummins, Fourth Artillery, 
will report at Governors Island, N. Y., to the 
Major General Commanding for duty as Aide de 
Camp. 

—Lieut. Col. Clarence M. Bailey, Eighteenth 
Infantry, has been assigned to station at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. 

—Court-Martial at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.—De- 
tail: Major Louis S. Tesson, Surgeon; Capts, 
Francis H. Hardie and Henry L. Ripley, and 
Lieuts. John W. Heard, Alexander L. Dare, and 
Frank M. Caldwell, Third Artillery; Lieut. Lin- 
coln C. Andrews, Third Cavalry, Judge Advocate. 

—Court-Martial at Fort McHenry, Md.—Detail; 
Capts. Richard P. Strong, Peter Leary, Jr.,. and 
William Everett; Lieuts. John A. Lundeén, 
James IL. Wilson, Clarence Deems, Adelbert 
Cronkheit, and Robertson M. Honey, and addi- 
tional Second Lieut. Brooke Payne, Fourth Are 
tillery; Lieut. Samuel D. Sturgis, Fourth Artillery, 
Judge Advocate. 

—Court-Martial at Madison Barracks, N.’ Y.— 
Detail: Capts. Jesse M. Lee, Alpheus H. Bow- 
man, Morris C. Foote, James Regan, John A, 
Baldwin, Edgar B. Robertson, and Thomas 8. 
McCaleb, and Lieuts. Andre W. Brewster, Frank 
DeW. Ransey, Charies C. Clark, Louis B. Law- 
ton, Thomas W. Connell, and Thomas W. Dar- 
rah, Ninth Infantry; Lieut. Bard P. Schentk 
Ninth Infantry, Judge Advocate. ; 


Navy. 


—Lieut. Commander H. C. Tallman, retired, has 
been granted nine months’ leave, with permis- 
sion to visit Europe. : 

—Lieut. L. S. Heilman has been ordered _te 
temporary duty at the Norfolk Navy Yard. ° 

—Acting Gunner A. S. Williams has been or- 
Geved Se the Union Iron Works at San Francisco 
Feb. 25. 


—Acting Gunner L. D. Martin has been ordered 
to Cramps’ ship yard, Philadelphia, Feb. 18. 

—Acting Carpenter J. T. S. Miller has been om 
dered to the Norfolk Navy Yard Feb, 18, : 

—Acti J. D. Griffen 
dered to N Va, Bed. 
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BREAKFAS ,. SUPPER. 


‘** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of. digestion and 
nutrition, and by a care plication of the fine 
properties of well-selected C« ‘on, Mr. Epps hag 
provided for our breakfs ist und supper a delicate- 
ly flavoured heve re n save us many 
heavy doctors’ bill t is by the judicious use 
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Dress Fabrics. 


Mohairs. 
Fancy Mohairs, 
Glace Mohairs. 


Wool Suitings. 
Check Suitings, 
Fancy Mixed Suitings. 


Self-Colored Fabrics. 


Diagonals, Serges, 
Mohair Armures. 


Ecru Linons. 


Batistes, 
Stripe and Glace Linons. 


Grenadines. 


Silk and Wool Grenadines. 


Printed Challies. 


French Novelties in many fabrics 
for Spring Dresses. 
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SONGS FOR VASSAR’S GIRLS | 


| West 23d St. 





Annual Gathering of the College 


Alumne, 


BPEECHES BY MEN AND WOMEN 
H. A. Clapp Talks About the ideal The- 
atre—Addresses by Bishop Pot- 
ter, Mrs. J. Wells Champ- 
ney, and Others. 


“ There 
for Me,’’ sang the Glee Club of Vassar Col- 
with many eyes 


is Only One College in the World 


looked down 


lege as it 
from the gallery of the salon of the Hotel 


Brunswick afternoon upon a 


yesterday 
crowd of enthusiastic Vassar alumnae. 


The song was after the Alumnae 
Association of Vassar College had disposed 
of its annux) luncheon, and was enjoying 
the music made by its members. 

When the standard bearers of Vassar’s col- 
ors, pink and gray, sat down to the lunch- 
eon tables, Mrs. J. Wells Champney pre- 
sided over the guests’ table. Mrs. Champ- 
ney, who is ex-President of the association, 
Wore gray, and the pink roses on the table 
completed the college colors. At Mrs. 
Champney’s right was Bishop Potter, for- 
merly a Trustee of the college. Others at 
the table were Mrs. J. Ryland Kendrick, 
Principal of the college; Prof. Lucy M. 
Salmon, Prof. Mary W. Whitney, Prof. 
Achsah M. Ely, Prof. Henry Van Ingen, 
Prof. E. E. Wentworth, Prof. Gow, Emily 
James Smith, Dean of Barnard College; 
Henry A. Clapv of Boston, Dr. Truman J. 
Backus of Brooklyn, formerly professor at 
Vassar, and Mrs. Helen H. Backus and 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Alumnae Trustees, 

This annual luncheon is a courtesy ex- 
tended each year by the New-York. branch 
of the association to the members of the 
General programmes were 
the chief feature of the luncheon yester- 
day. They were charmingly artistic pro- 
ductions, carrying far as possible 
the color scheme of the colleges. The 
covers were hand painted on a gray 
Bround, and displayed sweet peas and flow- 
ers of many kinds, as well as pretty 
scenes of the college grounds and puild- 
ings. The cards were tied with ribbons of 
pink and gray, and were the work of four 
or five members of the association. 

Dean Smith of Barnard College was the 
first speaker. She said 

“Representing the youngest of the col- 
leges, I suppose I am: allowed to speak 
first, on the principle that the youngest and 
Jeast articulate child is allowed to say 
eruce. 

“Vassar was the first college—you laid 
the first axe at the root of error. We still 
have obstacles to hack out, but we should 
mever forget that yours was the heroic 
‘work. At that time it required character 
and brains even to attend college.” 

Henry A. Clapp, well known as the dra- 
matic critic of The Boston Advertiser, was 
next introduced. He said there had been 
mo orderly and steady advance in any of 
the fine arts. After conceding that the 
appearance of great geniuses could not be 
directly related to any outward conditions, 
he contended that it was neverthless plain 
that the fine arts, largely viewed in all the 
ages, had been closely and sympathetically 
bound to the spirit of their several times 
and to the taste, temper, and desire of the 
patrons and public to whom they made 
their appeai. Mr. Clapp continued: 

“If this be true of all the higher arts, it 
is particularly and especially true of the 
dramatic art, as it finds its expression in 
the theatre. There are several reasons for 
this, but there is one eminent and para- 
mount reason, namely, that the theatres, 
and therefore in a great degree the play- 
wright and the actor, live by the breath of 
the immediate favor of their patrons. ‘The 
poet, the painter, the sculptor, may wait for 
the slow justice of the world’s clearer vision. 
Even the poet’s publisher, when the stake is 
not too large, will sometimes practice the 
Jong patience of the husbandman. But the 
theatre has, and as things are to-day must 
have, I suppose, eyes, ears, and brains only 
for the moment—for the applause of the 
evening, the size and temper of the audi- 
ence, and,- mest of all, the present fullnes¢ 
ef the cash box. 

“In every age the theatre has shown a 
Similar if not equally sordid dependence. 
Except in instances so few and small as not 
to be worth noting, the theatre has never 
been in advance of the public sentiment on 
any burning question. Its aim has always 
been to please, not to instruct; to find out 
the path in which its patrons liked to walk, 
mot. to lead them in better, perhaps less 
primrose, ways. 

“What is cryingly demanded and clearly 
indicated is the establishment of some the- 
atre—of one theatre-in some great city 
which shall be backed by a few rich and 
public-spirited private citizens, since the 
traditions of our Government will admit no 
help from its public treasury. We all know 
that it is the constant presence of the sub- 
swidized Théatre Francais that has made the 
B and the dramatic art of France what 
‘they are, and as brilliant as they are, in 
gpite of all the handicaps. The experiment 
must be tried in an English-speaking land 

f establishing a theatre which is not hope- 

iy tied to the box office. 
' ““ One man in Boston only a few years ago 
willed its almost incomparable orchestra 
into existence by the simple power of his 
Purse, wielded for the best. Why might not 
a@ like wonder be wrought for the theatre? 
#Qhink of it. One theatre equipped with a 
joice and admirable company and well sup- 
@Plied with theatrical appliances, in which 
works of merit—grave, gay, lively, se- 
jvere. English, German, Irench, Spanish, 
“American, what you will, but always and 
Only works of merit, and ethically sound, 
‘produced from day to day. No fad, no pro- 
(Wincialism, no favoritism, simply a scheme 
0° preduce and to keep on producing the 
best works of the dramatic authors. Who 
man doubt what a power such a theatre 
‘QWwould presently become? That around it 
{ vatories of acting would grow up, in 
the student could be shown as well as 
the best, and so ef 
for the now seeming 
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our stock companies, as schools of dramatic 
art. The effect upon the actors and the 
actors’ art in this country would be incom- 
parably and directly great. Something like 
a standard would be soon presented. 

“By means of my ideal theatre I should 
hope to see the process of educating the 
community rapidly carried on, till'the public 
learned to in some faint degree distin- 
guish between the essential and non-essen- 
tial in the theatre; till their crude imagina- 
tions had been taught to take fire through 
the work of the actor, and not that of the 
stage carpenter. 

“Through galleries of painting and sculpt- 
ure, historic buildings and relics, through li- 
praries where the skill and wisdom of the 
best men and women: are invoked, the at- 
tempt is constantly made in our great cities 
to refine, elevate, and educate the taste and 
intelligence of the great community. The 
theatre only—that mighty power, that en- 
gine to lift er lower, to exalt or make vul- 
gar on an enormous scale—is left to its own 
devices, to its own cheap  Philistinism. 
Mighty it is for good or ill, as Samson of 
old. Will not some strong, true patriot rush 
to its help when he sees that the Philistines 
be upon it? It lies with you, and such as 
you, through your influence, to bring about 
some such result, and to do something to 
make in America a theatre worthy of the 
country which Washington and our fathers 
made and Lincoln and our brothers saved.” 

Bishop Potter responded to the toast 
“Pure English,” and made one of his cap- 
ital after-dinner speeches. 

“I remember hearing, in Switzerland,” 
he said, ‘“‘a man remark, upon seeing an 
absurd statement, ‘What rot!’ I said to 
myself, ‘ What a vigorous, though perhaps 
vulgar, expression.’ 

“When I heard it again in America, used 
by one girl to another, I understood 
what desecration would take place if we 
sacrificed refinement to the vigor of ex- 
pression. Is not our literature bizarre, ex- 
aggerated, and tawdry, showing a poverty 
of thought and meagreness of ideas? 

““My friends, we are in great danger, and 
the help lies in you. A vigorous expressio 
may call forth laughter, but it is not always 
that of appreciation. Believe me, from the 
testimony of young men, there is no greater 
charm than that of cultivated, refined 
speech. You have great power, both here 
and in the schoolroom. Use it by living up 
to the dignity of Shakespeare’s tongue. of 
which you and I are the inheritors.” 

Prof. Mary Whitney spoke for the alumni 
and Faculty: 

There were songs throughout the after- 
noon by the Glee Club. 

Preceding the luncheon the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the association was held, 
the President, Miss A. M. Ely, ’68, presid- 
ing. The following officers were elected: 
President—Miss Heloise H. Hersey, ’76; First 
Vice President—Miss Gertrude Palmer, ’76; 
Second Vice President—Miss D. V. Norris, 
’s9; Secretary—Miss Ada Thurston, ’80; As- 
Te Secretary—Miss Adelaide Under- 
hill, ’8s. 

It was reported that $4,970 of the $10,000 
required for the endowment of a chair of 
astronomy in Vassar had been raised. 

An interesting report of the work of the 
College Settlement was given by Miss 
Ethel Evans, who was graduated last year 
from the Law School of the University of 
the City of New-York. 

It was decided to publish a new Vassar 
song book, and a Committee on Publication 
was appointed, consisting of Mrs. Florence 
Halliday Roger, Miss Annie Perkins, Mrs, 
Cc. A. Valeau Jencks, Miss Frances Mark- 
ham, Miss Marguerette Swett, Miss Lillie 
Hench, and Miss Marie Hewitt. 

Resolutions were offered and adopted upon 
the death of Frau Precht, formerly Profes- 
sor of German at Vassar; Mrs. 3 5 
Parmly, ’74, and Mrs. George W. Allen, 

The Chairman of the Polling Committee, 
Mrs. Arthur Hadden, announced that Mrs. 
Helen Hiscock Backus, ’74, had been elected 
as the Alumnae Trustee. 

The New-York branch of the Vassar 
Alumnae Association held its annual meet- 
ing on Friday in the rooms of the Women’s 
Carer Club, and elected the following 
officers: Vice President—Mrs. John F. Will- 
iams, ’71; Secretary—Miss H. M. Jenckes, 
’84; Directors—Mrs. J. W. Sheppard, ’71; 
Miss Lola Iddings, ’89, and Miss Martha T. 
Allen, ’91. 

Among the guests present at the meet- 
ing yesterday were Mrs. John T. Williams, 
Mrs. William C. Brownell, Miss Helen 
Dawes Brown, President of the Women’s 
University Club; Mrs. Charles M. Pratt, 
Mrs. George G. Trask, Mrs. William R. 
Thompson, Mrs. H. C. Folger, Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Cutting, Miss Louise Lawrence, 
Miss Ada Latimer, Miss Elizabeth R. Cof- 
fin, Miss Emily E. Morris, Miss Margaret 
Pierson, Mrs. Bourne, Miss Helen E. Her- 
sey, Miss Mary N. Saunders, Dr, Lucy Hall- 
Brown, Prof. Drennan, and Miss Mary 
Dame. 





A Former Religious House. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

To carry on the business of a religious 
house, and above all such a house as 
St. Swithin’s, with its eighteen or twenty 
thousand a year, a relatively large number 
of officers was the rule, each in charge 
of his special department and each at the 
end of his official year rendering to the 
priory auditors a scrupulously exact ac- 
count of his income and expenditure. Nine 
out of ten of the offices (seventeen in num- 


ber at St. Swithin’s) were filled by the 
monks themselves. At their head was the 
prior, estes ead over and supervising the 
whole business of the convent. 

Next to him were his viéegerents, the 
second, and, when occasion required, a 
third and even a fourth prior. The sacris- 
tan took charge of the church, its furniture, 
plate, and vestments. The precentor was 
responsible for the conduct of the services. 
The warden of works kept the buildings 
in repair, and carried out any needful ex- 
tensions or alterations. The treasurer re- 
ceived the larger half of the priory income 
and acted as its general financier. The 
offices of. the larderer, infirmarian, guest- 
master, and almoner — for themselves. 
The chamberlain found clothing and> bed- 
ding. The cellarer —_ for bread, beer, 


and the utensils ofthe house. 





Attend to the First Symptoms of Consumption, 
and, that the disease may be checked in its in- 
ciplency, use at once DR. JAYNE’S EXPECTOR- 
ANT, a safe remedy for all affections of the 
Lungs and Bronchia._. 9 

For constipation take JAYNE’S PAINLESS 
SANATIVE PILLS.—Adv. 
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Praise for. the State from Some of 
Her Modest Sons. 


POETS WERE AMONG THEM, 100 


Napkins at the Socicty'’s Dinner Bore 


Witty Verses Dedicated to 


Mayor Strong, Mr. Roose- 
velt, and Others. 


The Ohio Society celebrated its tenth an- 
nual dinner last evening at Delmonico’s. 
The occasion was the anniversary of Gen. 
W. T. Sherman’s birthday, and the at- 
tendance of guests and members was very 
large. 

Gen. Henry L. Burnett presided, 
among the guests present were J. W. Jen- 
nings, Charles A. Morris, H. B. Brundrett, 
L. A. Cole, John W. Goff, George W. Per- 
kins, Charles A. Clegg, Albert R. Shattuck, 
R. J. Chard, Putnam Bradlee Strong, War- 
ren Higley, P. S. Jennings, A. D. Hous- 
ton, A. D. Shepard, H. H. Hobbs, George 
Follett, H. H. Brockway, S. V. R. Cruger, 
H. S. Julier, Quinton Corwine, Lowell M. 
Palmer, John W. Houston, Henry 8. Kerr, 
Col. Henry T. Chapman, Jr., J. Q. A. Ward, 


Warren L. Ells, C. C. Shayne, Colgate 
Hoyt, F. H. Kingsbury, John E. Hether- 
ington, George L, Hearn, R. W. Shopnell, 
Cc. W. Haskell, Stevenson Constable, George 
Milmine, E. C. Bodman, Samuel McMillan, 
Rush Taggart, E. B. Thomas, Col, W. L. 
Brown, Hon. A. D. Juilliard, Assistant Cor- 
poration Attorney Turner, Gen. Henry L. 
Burnett, Paul D. Cravath, A. Donaldson, 
Cc. F. Dean, E. L. Prentiss, Emerson Mc- 
Millin, Col. Frederick D. Grant, John H. 
Warner, Charles G. Wilson, Gen. Anson G. 
McCook, Gen. C. H. T. Collis, J. D. Layng, 
and Henry N. Palmer. 

Some of the sentiments on the elaborate 
menu card were as follows: 

“The Ohio Company landed at Marietta 
on the 7th of April, 1788. From this feeble 
beginning has sprung one of the richest, 
most populous, and powerful States in the 
Union.” 

“Fourteen of the twenty-six Presidents 


of the United States are from the States of 
Ohio and Virginia.”’ 

“Great Buckeyes from little grapevines 
grow.” 

“ First mention of the Bunch of Grapes 
Tavern, 1711.” 

“Trinity Church 
Bunch of Grapes.’’ 

“The Boston Massacre took place before 
its very door.” 

“First Grand Lodge Free and Accepted 
Masons organized here.’’ 

“That famous Boston Tea Party was or- 
ganized at the Bunch of Grapes.” 

“Washington stopped at the Bunch of 
Grapes after the evacuation of the British.” 

The cover of the menu bore the arms 
of the States of New-York and Ohio, and 
two bunches of grapes reminded.the diners 
that the “ Ohio Company”’ was organized 
at the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, ston, 
Jan. 25, 1786. On the other side of the 
cover was an engraving of Gen. Wash- 
ington, with the sentiment, expressed by 
him at Valley Forge, in 1787: “If we are 
overpowered we will retire to the valleys of 
Ohio, and there we will be free.”’ 

At the s ers’ table sat Col. Charles B. 
Wing, Col. C. E. Burke, James M,. Rich- 
ardson, Alfred C. Coxe, J. H. Hoyt, Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, the Hon. Robert’ E. Mc- 
Kesson, P. Tecumseh Sherman, Gen. Wager 
Swayne, Wilson M. Daz. Adjt. Gen.-H. A. 
Axline, Col. Henry . Prettyman, and 
Joseph H. Choate. 

The only set toast of the evening was 
“The Western Reserve,” which was re- 
spendet to by Gov. Bushnell of Ohio. All 
the members wore the badge of the society, 


and 


was organized at the 


consisting of two delicate shades of brown,’ 


which were intended to represent the color 
of the buckeye at its base and at its tip. 

Mayor Strong headed the “ municipal 
table,” at which sat with him Recorder 
John W. Goff, Street ae a Commissioner 
ctr a E. Waring, C. H. T. Collis, Com- 
missioner of Public Works; Job E. Hedges, 
John Jeroloman, Corporation Counsel Fran- 
cis M. Scot Police Commissioner Frederick 
D. Grant, n Cc 
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William McKinley, George C. Tichenor, and 
ex-Goy. James E. Campbell. 

All the members at Mayor Strong’s table 
had specially prepared Japanese napkins. 
William M. K. leott, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Board of Alder- 
men, read these words on his napkin: 

From the group of pleasant faces 

There are several that I miss; 

I oa Gen. Tracey’s, or allude to Mr. 
iss; 

But the names of Fitch and Brookfield to our 

memories come pat: 
Can they be off somewhere dining with my old 
friend Mr. Platt?”’ 

Rn napkin of Theodore Roosevelt read 
thus: 

Hist! Hist! Hist! Here is the Bogy Man! 

Be careful how you drink with him; he'll 
catch him if he can. 

His smile is frank and open, as the side doors 

used to be; 
He wears plain clothes on duty~he’s on it 
now, you see; 

Who knows but ’neath the table a sleuth may 

, perdu— 
You’d better mind your Ps and Qs, Ted’s 
keeping tab on you! 

Hist! Hist! Hist! He’s out upon the pworl; 

Be sure and shut up tight at twelve, and 
watch the bogy owl! 

Among the ntremets de couceur were 
served ‘“‘ cabines du Ohio,” being little min- 
iature log cabins, bearing the inscription, 
“Oh, where, tell -me where. was your 
Buckeye cabin made?” Mayor Strong’s 
napkin bore this inscription: 

Firm as a rock to guard the right; 
Stern as a rampart against wrong; 
The goal of duty always in sight— 
Though bosses rage and factions fight— 
"Tis thus a magistrate is strong— 
If his appointees are as friends 
And help him thus to serve the public ends. 

Long before the toastmaking commenced 
the proceedings had become very jolly. 
About 10 o’clock President Burnett made 
a brief speech of welcome. He said it had 
always been typical of the Buckeye man 
and boy that he was hospitable and a 
good fellow. The society was strong finan- 
cially, he said, and its members were grow- 
ing. 

The ets “strong” called forth cries 
from all over the hall of ‘' Strong!” 
“Strong!” ‘‘ Strong!’ which finally became 
so overwhelming that the Mayor was 
obliged to get up and wave his acknowl- 
edgment. A reference to Gen. Sherman 
soon after awoke vociferous applause. 

**Ohio,”” the speaker said, “had always 
been specially favored in its chief magis- 
trates.”’ 

Three cheers were given at this refer- 
ence to Gov. Bushnell, who rose and ad- 
dressed the banquet on ‘‘ The Western Re- 


serve. 

“T feel that I am among friends,” he 
began, “and thank you most heartily 
for your cordial reception, but this city 
is very strict in some respects (cries of 
**12 o’clock””’ in the neighborhood of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt), and I do not intend to 
speak too long.’’ 

The speaker sketched the history of the 
State of Ohio at great length, and was in- 
terrupted with frequent applause. 

“I congratulate the eople of New- 
York,” he said, in conclusion, “in pos- 
sessing so much talent and money from 
the people of the Buckeye State.” 

During the Governor’s remarks, a refer- 
ence to ex-Gov. McKinley produced such 
applause that Col. Prettyman, who was 
sitting at the end of the speakers’ table, 
fell off his chair and rolled into the middle 
of the floor. 

When the speaker sat down every body 
in the big a hall rose and cheered 
to the echo, and Gov. Bushnell’s health 
was drank. 

Other speakers were Joseph H. Choate, 
J. H. Hoyt, Robert E. McKisson, Mayor 
of Cleveland, and Mayor Strong. 


Fut’ Fine Fornrrure 
The Tasteful Embellishment 


of the bachelor’s living room adds 
much to his creature comforts. 

Mr. Bachelor, why not allow our 
expert to advise you as to the-artis- 
tic decoration of your apartment? 
He has hosts of ideas at your ser- 
vice, or can successfully carry out 
your own notions if preferred. 
Visit our Early English room on the 
7th Floor and consult him: No 
charge for advice—simply for ma- 
terial and workmanship. The low 
manufacturing price will certainly 
surprise you. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 


GEO. C. FLINT CO., 


43, 45 and 47 West 23d St., 
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SwPsoH, CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON 


SILKS. 


We direct attention to our 
Grand Exhibit of High-Class 
Novelty Silks in the most select 
weaves for early Spring wear. 
The assortment is the largest 
ever shown by us at the com- 
mencement of the season. 


HIGH ART 


NOVELTY DRESS GOODS. 


We are now displaying our first 
shipment of High Art Novelty Dress 
Goods, some of which are described 
herewith, 

Silk-and-Wool Canvas and Etemine, 
in plain, fancy and Brocade. 

Silk-and-Wool Crepon in new and pris- 
matic colorings. 


Mosambique and Mohairs, 
Shots and 


Lenos, 
in Figured Diagonals, 
Spots. 


Scotch and English Cheviots in 
unique designs, desirable for cycling, 
golfing and traveling costumes. 

Also showing in Foreign Wash 

Goods Department new and exclu- 
sive designs in Linon Batiste in silk 
and ribbon stripes and checks; all- 
over embroidered Batiste, together 
with a superb line of French Organ- 
dies in most beautiful printings. 


6th Avenue, 19th to 26th Street. 





CITY AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news- 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Street. In- 
formation of public interest forwarded to that 
oflice will reach not only these local newspapers, 
but will be disseminated throughout the country 
by The United Press, 


musical service and 


—There will be a special an 
of St. Mary the 


organ recital at the Church 
Virgin, West Forty-sixth Street, at 8 o’clock this 
evening. The choirs of the church will render 
several selections under the direction of J. M. 
Prentice, and the two organs of the church will 
be played by William E. Mulligan of St. Mark's, 
Prof. C. B. Rutenber of the Collegiate Church, 
Richard Henry Warren of St. Bartholomew’s, Dr. 
Messiter of Trinity, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Jardine, and 
George B. Prentice, Musical Director of St. 
Mary’s. 

—The nineteenth anniversary of the Industrial 
School of the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
One Hundred and Twenty-first Street and Madison 
Avenue, will be held Thursday at 7:30 o'clock. 
There will be a sale of articles in the afternoon 
and evening, an exhibit of sewing, cooking, and 
cane seating. The Rev. Dr. Virgin wiil preside, 
and there will be a reception and literary enter- 
tainment. 

—William H. Hubbs, a carpenter, was struck 
by an elevator and killed yesterday at 707 Bread- 
way. He was thirty-five years old, married, and 
lived at Oyster Bay, L. I. He was at work put- 
ting locks on the sliding doors opening into the 
elevator shaft at each story. Hubbs looked down 
the: elevator shaft at the eighth floor, and the 
descending car struck him on the head. 

—The New-York Cigar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its fifteenth anniversary dinner at 
the Arena Tuesday night. Besides the dinner a 
number of high-class vaudeville artists. have 
been engaged. Edward Heyman, Valter A. 
Schiffer, Segismond Levy, Sol. B. Lichtenstein, 
Bernard Stahl, and Morris 8S. Wise are the 
committee in charge. 

—About 100 school Superintendents from New- 
England and Eastern States will leave this city 
at 4:20 P M. to-day, on the Florida Short Line, 
Limited, of the Southern Railway, Piedmont 
Air Line, to attend the National Convention of 
School Superintendents, which begins in Jack- 
sonville Feb. 18. 

—The Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Blind is in need of clothing for men and women, 
particularly the former. Partly worn garments 
will be gratefully received at the home, Amster- 
dam Avenue and One Hundred and Fourth 
Street. 

—George Carroll, who was sent to the work- 
house Monday by Magistrate Simms because he 
had neither foor nor shelter. was released yes- 
terday and given $5 which had been sent for him. 
Two offers of work had been received by Magis- 
trate Simms, 

—David N. Harburger and wife, formerly Miss 
Dorothy Koff, who were quietly married two 
weeks ago, will receive at the residence of the 
bridegroom’s father, Excise Commissioner Julius 
Harburger, 66 Seventh Street, at 8 P. M. this 
evening. 

—Dr. Roger S. Tracy, Register of Vital Sta- 
tistics, reports that for the week ending at noon 
yesterday there were 772 deaths in the city. 

—Chaplain Maynard will preach the annual 
sermon before the Ninth Regiment at _ S8t. 
Thomas’s Church this afternoon. 


—‘'A Reader.’’—Yes. 


Brooklyn. 


—The United States Internal Office 
of Brooklyn covers a district of square 
miles, with a population of 1,363,000, and the an- 
nual collections amount to over $6,000,000. 
Eleven deputies are allowed for this work. The 
Boston district, which does only one-third the 
work of the Brooklyn district, has thirty-eight 
deputies. These figures have been sent to Wash- 
ington by Deputy Collector McKinney. 

—The Brooklyn Saengerbund, the oldest singing 
society of that city, will give its annual 
masquerade ball at Saengerbund Hall, Schemer- 
horn and Smith Streets, Tuesday, Feb. 18. 
Prizes will be awarded for the most unique cos- 
tumes. The preparations are in charge of M. A. 
Nebel, Theodore Rohrberg, Paul Gabel, Herman 
Kolen, Eugene Luhmacher, and Andrew H. Linn. 

—Commissioner Willis of the Department of 
City Works has’ written Mayor Wurster, calling 

ttention to the fact that the contract for 
leaning the streets and removing ashes will 
expire April 1. He asks that the Board of Ms- 
timate meet for the purpose of estimating the 
amounts which must be spent during the coming 
three years for the work. 

—Ernest Herman of 218 Suydam Street and 
Gustave Ericson of 234 East Ninetieth Street, 
New-York,: were arrested Friday night on the 
charge of using bogus checks. ‘They were ar- 
raigned before Justice Harriman, in the Gates 
Avenue Police Court, and held for examination. 
A number of complaints have been made against 
the two men. 

—The Rev. Dr. David Gregg, pastor of the 
Lafayette Avenue Congregational Church, has 
been notified of his election to membership in_the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain and Vic- 
toria. This is in recognition of his book, ‘‘ The 
Testimony of the Land to the Book; or, 
Evidential Value of Palestine.’’ 

—A delegation of citizens from the Thirty- 
second Ward called upon Mayor Wurster yester- 
day and asked him to appoint John L. Ryder as 
Assessor for the new ward. Mayor Wurster said 
he would consider the n.atter. 

—The certificates of stock found in the wallet 
at Montague and Court Streets Friday by A. 
Moritz of 41 TPillary Street, have been identified 
and turned over by the police to E. Snow 
of 764A Monroe Street. 

—Mrs. Clara Shawbridge of Wilmington, Del., 
has written to Police Superintendent McKelvey 
asking him to assist in finding her mother. She 
says she was taken from her mother when she 
was five years old, 

—Miss Temperance Gray was yesterday ap- 

ointed Acting Principal of Public School No, 43 
n place of illiam B. Ridenour, dismissed by 
the Board of Education. She will begin her 
duties to-morrow. 

—Justice Clement in the Supreme Court yes- 
terday granted leave to R. Blumberg to appeal 
from a judgment of Justice Goetting fining him 
$25 for selling theatre tickets at his cigar store. 

—Jose Perry, fireman on the steamship Oeve- 
num, lying: at the Atlantic Dock, fell overboard 
early yesterday morning and was drowned. His 
body was subsequently recovered. 

—Building Commissioner Brush during the last 
week granted permits for the erection of twenty- 
nine new brick buildings, to cost $143,700, and 
thirty frame buildings, to cost $73,075. 

—There were 458 deaths in Brooklyn during the 
last week, the death rate being 21.7 in every 1,000 
of the population. There were 138 marriages and 
482 births, 

—City Auctioneer Ringrose yesterday sold at 
public auction twelve horses of the Fire Depart- 
ment. The lot was sold for $205. 


~—THE New-YORK TIMEs ({s in receipt of an 
anonymous gift of $2 for the benefit of the 
Spelborgh family of Brooklyn. 


Long Island. 
—The following are the newly elected officers 
the Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Society of 


Revenue 
oo 
2,230 


Danielhs Sons, 





EADY FOR SPRING. 





ive in this city. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


We. shall exhibit Monday morning and during the 
coming week 
MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED EXASIPLES 
ia New Spring Silks. 
Exquisite designs—wonderful combination of coloring— 
splendid chameleon effects — surpassing all previous 
exhibits. 


RIBBONS. ! 


Gorgeous display of new Ribbons, the most attract- 





DRESS GOODS & 


CHOICE OFFERINGS 
new combination of colors. 


WASH FABRICS. 
IN NEW WEAVES, and 





LACE DEPT. & DRESS TRIIIMINGS. 


At no time in the history of this house have greater 
pains been taken to make these departments most com=- 
plete, embracing every conceivable novelty UP TO THE 
DATE OF THIS ADVERTIi 


THE PRICES ARE ALWAYS RIGHT. 


SEMENT. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—vznhe Columbus, Broadway and Lexington 
Avenue Cable Cars pass our Stores every minute; also the cross-town 


line, Sth Street, Christopher Street Ferry cars. 





bROADWA 


EIGHTH 
NINTH 


x STS. 








Freeport: President—Mrs. George H. Hammond; 
First Vice President—Mrs. W. W. Wilson; Second 
Vice, President—Mrs. William G. Miller; Treas- 
urer—Mrs. Samuel R. Smith; Corresponding Sec- 
retary—M.ss Louise Carpenter; Recording Sec- 
retary—Mrs. W. B. Oysterhout. 

—Excelsior Hook and Ladder 
Freeport has elected the following officers: 
Foreman—Charles L. Wallace; Assistant Fore- 
man—Charles E. Helland; Secretary—Louis Cas- 
sell; Treasurer—Charles P. Seaman. 

—Woodhull Hose Company of Jamaica has 
elected these office Foreman—Walter J. 
Brush; Assistant Foreman—Lewis L. Shipley; 
Secretary—Frank R. Rider; Treasurer—George 
Brown; Steward—Fred Jordan. 

—Miss Nettie Amberman of Jamaica is editor 
of a new publication called The Queens County 
Record, devoted to the King’s Daughters of 
Queens County. 

—Herbert M. Kiretchian will give an address 
at the Methodist Church, Jamaica, this evening, 
ym the sufferings of the Armenians, and a col- 
lection will be taken up for the relief of the 
sufferers. 


Company of 


son of 
by Jus- 
truancy. 


—Harry Smith, the fourteen-year-old 
William Smith, was fined $5 yesterday, 
tice Wood, at Jamaica, for habitual 
His father paid the fine. 

—The will of the late George Lester, formerly 
Justice of the Peace ot Jamaica, was admitted 
to probate by Surrogate Weller, at Jamaica, Fri- 
day. 

~The butcher shop of E. J. Nichols, at Flush- 





ing, was entered by thieves yesterday. Nothing 
was stolen, however, except a small quantity of 
meat. 

—Edward Burwell, Nicholas Lott, ; 
Sherwood have been elected Trustees of the First 
Methodist Church t Union Course. 

—Arrangements hi: been nearly completed for 
the farmers’ meeting, which is to be held at 
Southold Tuesday and Wednesday. 

-A concert is to be given at the Reformed 
Church, in Flushing, Tuesday evening, by the 
Meigg Sisters’ Quartet. 

-Leonard W. Young has received the appoint- 
ment as Postmaster of Bay Shore. 


Yonkers. 
—Mrs. Sarah Mallinson of this city 
morning got her son William back | 
the custody of Superintendent Pierce of the 
chester Temporary Home at White Plains, upon™ 
her showing that she was able and willing to 
take proper care of him. He was out at the 
Purdy farm in Port Chester. He was employed 
by Farmer Henry Krause. This had no 
connection with the Pierce investigation. 

George B. McClellan Camp, Sons of Veterans, 
gave a reception Friday night. They appeared 
in their new uniforms. Delegations were pres- 
ent from camps at White Plains, Mount Vernon, 
Dobbs Ferry, and Tarrytown. There was vocal 
and instrumental music, and recitations by 
Amelia Galloway, Mary Ayres, and the Misses 
Carrie and Clara Rosenthal. Then they had a 
season of dancing. 

—The body of 
gerald, who was 


case 


ten-year-old Thomas E. Fitz- 
drowned Friday afternoon by 
falling into the Nepeprhan River, while looking 
at the flood, was found yesterday morning 
wedged in between some boards and logs, near 
the old Peck Mill. Coroner Miles was notified. 

—Joseph Sutte, the who was a few 
days ago arrested on suspicion of being the 
murderer of Mrs. Edmund Tucker, was yesterday 
committed to the Kings County Penitentiary on 
the charge of vagrancy. He had nothing to do 
with the murder. 

~The Yonkers Savings Bank by its semi- 
annual statement shows the amount due deposit- 
ors, $2,550,267.99; surplus, $199,847.88. The Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank reports $1,418,902.33 due de- 
positors, and a surplus of $73,942.48. 

—Thomas Marsh, nineteen years old, had a 
little dispute with his mother yesterday morn- 
ing. Becatse she reprimanded him he took a 
knife and said he would kill himself, but he 
changed his mind. 

—Health Officer Banker reports that there were 
11 deaths in the city during the last week, 18 
the previous week, and 23 the corresponding 
week of last year. 

-George Warren, G. H. Bolwell, 
Smith have been elected Trustees of the 
ers Yacht Club for the present year. 


Swiss, 


and W. D. 
Yonk- 


Westchester County. 

—The New-York and Mount Vernon Transpor- 
tation Company, which was organized in 1894, 
has been sold to a joint stock company and 
incorporated. The officers are: MHiland Porter 
of New-York, President; A. G. Heller, Vice Pres- 
ident, and J. W. Stewart, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and General Manager. It is proposed to add a new 
barge, and passenger and freight steamer, and 
improved facilities for conducting express, passen- 
ger, and freight business between Mount Vernon 
and New-York by water. 

~The following have been elected members of 
the Republican Town Committee of Pelham: 
Chairman—Jabish Holmes; Vice Chairman—E. A. 
Schwartz; Treasurer—W,. J. Everett; Secretary— 
G. I. Karbach; James F. Secor, Jr., William H. 
Sparks, John F. Fairchild, Alexander Anderson, 
A. Kennedy, A. G. C. Fletcher, and Howard 
Scribner. 

—A sacred concert will be given this evening 
at St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Larchmont, under the direction of the Rev. John 
Anthony Keliner, rector of St. Gabriel’s Church, 
New-Rochelle. There will be a lecture by the 
Rev. Thomas Keenan of All Saints’ Roman Cath- 
olic Church, New-York. 

—The Tarrytown Baptist Church recently ex- 
tended a call to the Rev. George H. Ferris of 
New-York City to become its pastor. He has 
accepted the cail, and, although he has not yet 
completed his studies, he will begin preaching 
in a few weeks. He will finish his studies in 
May, and will then be ordained, 

—The suit of Emily J. Archer for an absolute 
divorce from Horatio W. Archer was before 
Justice Keogh in White Plains yesterday. The 
plaintiff lives in New-Rochelle, and the defendant 
in Kansas City. They were married in 1881 
and separated in 1893. He put in no defense. 
Decision was reserved. 

—The investigation of the Westchester Tempo- 
rary Home will be resumed before Referee 
Guernsey in White Plains to-morrow morning at 
10 o’clock in the Auditorium, 


New-Rochelle. 


—There will be a series of special services in 
the audience room of the First Presbyterian 
Church from Feb. 16 to 19, inclusive. The Sun- 
day services will be at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Services on the other days will®be at 8 P. M. 
The meetings will be conducted by the Visitation 
Committee, appointed by the Presbytery. The 
Rev. J. Ritchie Smith of Peekskill, the Rev. J. 
A. McWilliams of Sing Sing, and Elder R. E. 
Wilcox of Mount Vernon constitute the commit- 
tee. 

—The Town Auditors have refused to poy the 
claim of Stephen €. Baldwin for $1,250, for 





services in the excisa, prosecutions last 
Summer. The Auditors hav.) refused, also, to 





THE 


VENEZUELA 
DISPUTE 


A Pamphlet Published by The News 
York Times containing 


Prof. John Bach McMaster’s 
History of the Monroe Doctrine 


From The Times of Jan. 2: 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF DEC. 1% 
THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SECRHe 
TARY OLNEY AND LORD SALISBURY, 
AN ACCURATE MAP OF THE TERRITORY IN 
DISPUTE, 

THE ORIGINAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THR 
MONROE DOCTRINE FROM THE MESSAGE 
OF PRESIDENT JAMES MONROB, 
together with many authoritative declarations ana 
interpretations of the doctrine from the writings 
and speeches of Jefferson, J. Q. Adams, Polk, 

Buchanan, Clay, Webster, Cass, and Seward. 
For sale at all news stands and at the Publicas 


The Times. 
PRICE 5 CENTS. 


— 


| tion Office of 








pay the claims of Detectives Centre and Jacobs 
for procuring evidence. The Auditors say the 
law does not authorize town officers or Excise 
Commissioners to enforce village laws, and that 
the bills in question are not properly town 
charges, 

—Mrs. Hunter, wife of the Rev. A. B. Hunter, 
of Raleigh, N. C., will deliver an address be~ 
fore the Woman’s Missionary Association of 
Trinity Church, at the Parish House, at 3 o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon. 

—The Rev. Dr. Canedy, and a part of the choir 
of Trinity Church will give a_ short praise 
service this afternoon at the hospital, and each 
Sunday afternoon during the month. 

—Miss Bessie Young, daughter of Superintend- 
ent of Schools Young, who has been seriously ill 
at the State Normal School, Albany, has returned 
to her honfe. 

—The storm 
the roads in 
Guion Place, 
wash-outs. 

—The Young Peoples’ Society of Christian En- 
deavor of the First Presbyterian Church will give 
. sociable in the church parlors to-morrow even- 
ng. 

—The stores and most other places of business 
in the village will be closed Wednesday, Lin- 
coln’s birthday. 

—The West New-Rochelle Freundschaftsbund 
will give an invitation dance at Music Hall 
March 2. 

—St. Lucas’s German Lutheran Church has re- 
ceived a gift of a strip of land fronting on Union 
Avenue. 

—Mrs. Maurice Kingsley will speak at the 
‘** Thursday morning ’’ at the Gymnasium. 

—The Catholic Club will give an entertainment 
Thursday evening at Lambden’s Hall. 


Thursday did much damage to 
Webster Avenue, Banks Street, 
and Iselin Park, causing - deep 


Jersey City. 


—At the intersection of Newark Avenue and 
First and Coles Streets is a little triangular block 
of ground about twenty-five feet long and fifteen 
feet wide at the base. Peter F. Guttere recently 
opened a saloon in the building on it, and yes- 
terday it was learned that the Street and Water 
Board had given him permission to put an exten- 
sion, six feet wide, on two of the sidewalks, to 
be used as a Summer garden. Building Inspector 
Jones at once notified Mr. Guttere that the exten- 
sion, if erected, would be removed. 

—United States Commissioner Issac Romaine 
yesterday decided not to hold Henry Courtney, the 
alleged counterfeiter, charged with being impli- 
cated with Brockway, for trial in New-Jersey, but 
to send him back to Michigan to be tried on the 
indictment found against him there twenty-eight 
years ago. 

—City Collector Smith’s office was crowded yes- 
terday with personal tax delinquents eager to 
settle accounts with the city. They were not 
afraid that their property would be sold, but they 
were very anxious to get their names out of the 
list before it should be advertised. 

—Antonio Dorand, thirty-seven years old, and 
Maria di Conforti, who claimed to be sixteen, 
yesterday asked Mayor Wanser to marry them. 
They had a written consent from the girl’s par- 
ents, but Mayor Wanser did not believe the girl 
was twelve years old, and he refused to marry 
them, 

—Suit was brought in the Circuit Court yester- 
day by Burnham, Williams & Co. of Philadelphia 
against John F. Pidcock, to recover $17,670, the 
value of two locomotives sold to him on account 
of the Rockaway Valley Railroad in 1893. The 
evidence will be taken to-morrow. 

—Owing to the prevelance of incendiary fires 
on the Heights. property owners have combined 
with the Fire Underwriters’ Asociation to offer a 
reward for the arrest of the incendiaries. The 
amount thus far subscribed is $800. It will be 
increased. ; 

—Charles Lord of 119 Essex Street was arrested 
yesterday charged with stealing $38 from _his sis-~ 
ter, Silas Hill of 134 Essex Street. He was 
held for examination. 
aD 





NOTICE 
TO 
PUBLISHERS. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES is now 
prepared to fill orders for coms. 
position on newspapers, books, 
pamphlets, or other publications 
at moderate rates. 
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Stern Brothers 


To-morrow, Monday 


Opening Display 


of 


Parasols 


Exclusive Novelties. 


West Twenty-third St. 








AWFUL DEATH MACHINES 


Set of Old German Door Locks Found 
in a Cellar in Williamsburg 





BROOKLYN, E. D., LAUGHING HEARTILY 


Visions of Anarchists Conjured by a 
Lively and Hungry Imagina- 
tion—Cobbler Schill- 
ing’s Story. 


Every street gamin in Brooklyn, E. D., 
had a leer on his face yesterday. In 
the district live a number of cobblers 


and cheap tailors, who eke out an exist- 
ence in mending old shoes, or patching 
trousers. They also shared in the gen- 
eral mirth, which was caused by the pub- 
lication of column and a half stories in 
several morning papers yesterday describ- 
ing the discovery of a set of infernal ma- 
chines in the cellar of an unoccupied house 
et 231 Central Avenue. 

Visions of Anarchists with swollen eyes 
and hair erect, with a desire for the de- 
struction of life and property, were in the 
air, and the small boy laughed with glee. 

Procéessions of terrified residents gath- 
ered in front of the house yesterday and 
pointed at the little old shanty where the 


dreadful machines were found. Old Will- 
jam Schilling, a cobbler next door, who is 
antiquated enough in appearance to recall 
the days of William the Silent, could not 
work at his shoe mending all day on ac- 
count of the sightseers who pointed him out 
as one who must have known something 
ebout the destructive machinery. 

The shanty in which these things were 
found is next door to Schilling’s shop, and 
every few minutes some curious visitor 
would call up the old man and insist upon 
some explanation. Cobbler Schilling got 
tired at last answering questions. He has 
a black-and-tan dog, and the thoughtful 
old Dutchman, pestered into indignation, 
struck on the plan of tying the dog in the 
Passage leading into his shop, and go get 
the animal to answer by appropriate bow- 
wows the various silly questions of his 
unwelcome visitors. 

Cobbler Schilling thought the town had 
gone crazy. He could not make out what 
all the rumpus was about until somebody 
asked him straight out: “Are you an 
‘Anarehist? ’’ el 

“ Bow-wow-wow-wow!” answered the 
black-and-tan while Schilling dropped ‘his 

| @wl, and was about to fling a last at the 
head of the unruly interrogator. 

The cobbler was in this frame of mind 
when a reporter for Tor New-YorkK TIMES 
called on him and asked to be shown one 
of-the infernal machines. The reporter had 
some difficulty in convincing Shoemaker 
Schilling that he, too, was not crazy. Then 
he consented to tell all about an old door- 
lock, which, he said, had lain for some 

ears, rusty, in the basement of Mrs. 

rown’s shanty next door, and which was 
about as harmless as any other old piece 
of junk that had ever been gathered in a 
a © wallet, or stored in a scrap-iron 

asket. 

“How did this thing get talked about?” 
asked the reporter. 

“Well, you see it is this way,” said the 
cobbler, ‘‘ business in the stores is slack. 
People can’t afford to advertise, and the 
cheapest way is to get up something for 
the papers. I have a neighbor here named 
Charles Carpenstein, and he takes one 
of these old locks to Jeweler Holler of 
66 Broadway. Holler has a reporter living 
over his store, and the reporter wants 
news, and I can’t tell you anything more 
about the affair.”’ 

‘At this stage of the conversation an- 
other visitor appeared at the door lead- 
ing into the cellar where the machines 
were found. Mrs. Brown handed him one 
of the old locks, which some crazy in- 
wentor had left there some years before. 

_- The visitor was about to take the deadly 

~- instrument to Capt. Eason of the Twenti- 
eth Precinct, when Schilling shouted: 
rer that box! It don’t belong to you,” 
and then he told about the lock being pat- 
ented by L. Hubbell, Oct. 10, 1865. 
- He described it as a sample of locks 
Which are extensively used in Germany. 
He said it was no infernal machine, and 
pointed to the United States patent for 
Verification of his opinion. 

The box containing the jnstrument was 
one similar to those used in packing loz- 
enges. The works were not unlike those 
of an ordinary clock. and were fastened to 
a steel plate, covered with rust. There was 

- @ spring similar to that of an old flintlock 
fowling piece, and the whole thing looked 
as if somebody were experimenting upon 
the construction of a door lock that would 
be an improvement upon the original in- 
vention. 

When the Sergeant on duty at the Ham- 
burg Avenue Station inquired into the mat- 
ter he laughed even more gleefully than 
the street gamins. 

“Oughtn’t you hav better sens than to 
Spuie ay a4 about any such silly 
rhinges,?’”’ he said as h vs 
tacles, ' e put on his spec 

e only person who was seriously inter- 
ested in the discovery in the ante neigh 
borhood was Jeweler Peter Haller. When 
the reporter found him in his store, 
threw up his hands in excitement. “ Oh, 
it was a dreadful machine,” he said. mg 
could be charged either with dynamite or 
powder, and might then have biown up an 
entire block. Inside the box was a hammer 
that struck on a nipple. When a cap was 
put on this nipple, it could kill hundreds of 
people and destroy everything. 

“Charles Carpenstein of 594 Marcy Ave- 
nue brought it here on Friday. He said he 
got it from a friend of his named Schilling 
and that he had six others. He promised 
ee me one, but he has not kept his 

The machines can be seen at Schilling’ 
cobbler’s shop, where they are at eee 
hibition. Cobbler Schilling says he thinks 
he will make them keep time to the bark- 
ings of the black-and-tan dog. He now 
feels that these old relics of a crank who 
poenetty did not pay his board bill will 

ecome valuable as curios in a museum, or 
that a little further experimenting might 
make them available as alarm clocks, in 
which case, he says, he will leave them at 
Jeweler Haller’s store and allow him a lib- 
eral commission on their sale. 





DINNER TO EX-COLLECTOR SULLIVAN 


He {s Presented with a Handsome 
Gold Watch. 


Sixty of the attachés of the United States 
Internal Revenue Office in this city 
gave a dinner yesterday to John A. Sulli- 
van, ex-Collector, at Sutherland’s, on Liber- 
ty Street. Mr. Sullivan’s second term as 
Collector of Internal Revenue ended Jan. 
15-last. His friends in the service decided 
to give him a testimonial in the shape of 
a dinner and a handsomely engraved watch. 

The presentation speech, which contained 
many complimentary remarks, was made 
by Deputy Collector David S. Wendell. 

Mr. Sullivan, in reply, said that he re- 

retted very much leaving so many good 

ellows, although it was to accept a more 
lucrative position in a Philadelphia trust 


company. 
' Among those at the dinner were 
John n; 
C.K. 
Hay 


‘oliector, A 
E. S. Wendell, 
vid ett, ¥ 


the new 


> 
, 





SIXTY-NINTH REGIMENT ATTACKED 


Anonymous Circular Sent to National Guards- 
men—Parports to Come from Irish 
Volunteers. 


Officers of the Seventh, Seventy-first, and 
other regiments have been surprised the 
last few days by receiving printed circulars 
which contained a violent attack on Brig. 
Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Col. Smith, and the 
members of the Sixty-ninth Regiment. The 
circulars were sent through the mails, and 
there has been no trace of their origin, ex- 
cept the line, ‘“‘ Headquarters Irish Volun- 
teers,”’ 

The circular is as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS IRISH VOLUNTEERS, 

York. 

At an informal meeting of the board it was 
debated whether to receive the application of 
those who are bound for some time yet to serve 
in what was the Irish Sixty-ninth. It was ar- 
gued in favor of their admission that the alien 
now in command of the Sixty-ninth is no longer 
hiding under false colors. The Seventh Regi- 
ment threw him down; they wanted to get rid of 
him. Through the well-planned schemes of Gen. 
Fitzgerald he was sent to camp with the Sixty- 
ninth, and there managed to get elected under 
the false pretense of keeping it Irish. He has 
~y | planned to insult the Irish. That the 
men of the Sixty-ninth are only fit for the ranks. 
He has the snare laid to bring in the outcasts 
of the other regiments to rule the’ Sixty-ninth. 

It is what we expected. Actions speak louder 
than words. Gen. Fitzgerald and Col. Smith 
de not think that the Irish ought to govern 
themselves. 

Since no self-respecting Irish-American can 
submit to such indignity, it was resolved to 
welcome all our liberty-loving people who pride 
in the memory of their ancestors at Fontenoy 
to come and see the only Irish representative 
military organization in New-York. 

THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS. 
GOD SAVE IRELAND. 

The circular was shown to Col. James 
Moran, commandant of the new Irish regi- 
ment. He indignantly denied all responsi- 
bility for its appearance, and declared that 
it was false in every particular. He assert- 
ed that no such meeting as that referred to 
in the circular had been held, nor had any 
such subject been discussed as was there- 
in stated. “It is a forgery and a lie,’’ he 
said, “and no member of the Irish Vol- 
unteers would lend himself to such a scur- 
rilous piece of work. I have already stated 
in public that we have absolutely no ani- 
mosity toward the Sixty-ninth, but, on the 
contrary, have the greatest respect tor them 
and their glorious history. I shall bring the 
matter to the attention of my officers’ and 
issue an official denial. The circular, in my 
opinion, is the work of some enemy of both 
organizations.’”’ 

M. J. Ledwith, a prominent member of the 
Clan-na-Gael Military Board, said that the 
circular was a revelation to him, and that 
he knew nothing about it other than that it 
was not issued by them. Inquiry among 
the members of the Irish Volunteers re- 
vealed the fact that none of the circulars 
had been issued to them. 

Col. George M. Smith of the Sixty-ninth, 
when seen yesterday, declined to discuss the 
subject. ““T have no time to waste repelling 
the insinuations of anonymous circulars. 
I cannot believe that such a contemptible 
thing could emanate from an organization 
of gentlemen.’’ Gen, Louis Fitzgerald also 
— to make any comment on the mat- 
er. 


NEW- 





ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ TROUBLES END 


Union No, 3 Promises Not to Interfere 
with the Men of No. 5. 


The fight between Electrical Workers’ 
Union No. 3 and the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association was practically settled yester- 
day. There was‘an informal conference 
of committees of both bodies during the 
day. The union men said they had de- 
clared off the strikes in the Manhattan 
Hotel and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Building. They asked to be taken back as 
men of Union No. 3. 

The contractors promised to do so, pro- 
vided the Board of Walking Delegates also 
called off the strikes, and both the board 
and Union No. 3 gave.-up their fight against 
Local Union No, 5 of the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

This the men of Union No. 3° promised 


would be done, and it was agreed that the 
committees of Union No. 3 and of the board 
would confer further with the contractors 
during the week, to arrange minor details. 

Chairman J. R. Strong of the Executive 
Committee of the Contractors’ Association 
said that many of the men had returned to 
work before the strikes had been calied off, 
but those men had promised not to interfere 
with the men of Union No. 5. 





MR. RIDENOUR SEEKS REINSTATEMENT 


Brooklyn Board of Education Sum- 
moned to Court by Him, 


William B. Ridenour, who has been dis- 
missed as Principal of Public School No. 43 
by the Brooklyn Board of Education, yes- 
terday, through his counsel, secured from 
Justice Clement, in the Supreme Court, an 
order requiring the Board of Education to 
show cause why he should not be reinstated. 

The order is made returnable Feb. 13. 
Mr. Ridenour bases his application on the 
law of 1894, which provides that a veteran 
shall not be dismissed except on two grounds 
—incompetency, and conduct unsuitable toa 
public officer. 

Before the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation voted to dismiss him, he served upon 
each of them a copy protesting against his 
removal, and wrote: 

Permit me to add that in my suit for an in- 
junction to restrain you from dismissing me 
without a trial, the law to which I refer was not 
considered or invoked, but was relied upon by me 
to obtain final justice. 

Mr. Ridenour said that if he is successful 
in his mandamus suit he will sue each 
member of the board for damages. 





HAD TO MARRY MARIE TO RELEASE HER 


They Were Married by Proxy in Italy, 
but Had No Certificate. 


Antonio Conzo, a stalwart Italian music 
teacher, went to Ellis Island Friday morn- 
ing to meet his bride. Antonio is twenty- 
nine years old, and lives at 190 Elizabeth 
Street. He came from Corsenza, Italy, six 


years ago. He left there his sweetheart, 
Marie Alonzo, who was then but eleven 
years old. 

Antonio prospered here, and he wrote to 
his brother to marry Marie for him by 
proxy, so she could come to this country. 
The Mayor of Corsenza married them. The 
bride arrived alone Friday, and Antonio 
went to Ellis Island to meet her. She 
brought no proofs of the marriage, and the 
Special Board of Inquiry refused to allow 
her to land until she married Antonio. 

He took Marie by the hand, and, accom- 
panied by two Ellis Island officials, went to 
the Mayor's office. The Mayor was not in 
but the ceremony was performed 
by an and the bride was re- 





“Our American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.” 


Horner’s Furniture. 


The best in quality—The best 
in style—The best in value 
—Gives best satisfaction. 


‘ Latest productions in Dining Room, 
Bedroom, Parlor, Drawing Room, Libra- 
ry, and Hall Furniture——Venetian 
Carved Furniture——Exclusive Novelties 
in Imported Furniture——White and Gold 
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F. J. Pierra Makes a Stirring Ad- 
dress in the City of Boston. 


THE SPANISH FORCES CONDEMNED 


Recognition, the Speaker Says, Is 


the Main Thing Required 
to Assure the Revolu- 


tion’s Success. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 8—Mr. F. J. Pierra 
of New-York, one of the leading Cuban 
revyolutionists in the United States, ad- 
dressed the Twentieth Century Club at its 
headquarters, 14 Ahsburton Place, this 
afternoon, in advocacy of the Cuban cause. 
He spoke about half an hour, reciting the 
wrongs and grievances of the Cubans 
against the Spaniards. The tale of oppres- 
sion and tyranny practiced for 300 years, 


the grinding despotism which roused the 
Cubans, naturally amiable and peaceful, to 
repeated revolutions to throw off the Span- 
ish yoke, was told with feeling and with 
power. Mr. Pierra said, in part: 


During her rule of 400 years Spain has not 
taken a single step tending to the development 
of the country or to the wellbeing of the people. 
Worse yet; her centralized, complicated, and in- 
efficient administration, dominated by a blind 
spirit of routine, has always looked upon every 
reform as a dangerous experiment, and, unwill- 
ing and incompetent to act, has been a perpetual 
obstruction to all individual action, even in pri- 
vate matters. But so soon as private effort and 
perseverance have succeeded in bringing into 
life a new industry or in developing those which 
had been languishing and decaying the omni- 
present hand of the Government has demanded 
a new tax or an increase of the existing one. 
Of all the products of the Cuban soi] tobacco 
was the first one which acquired some importance 
at the beginning of the last century. The Govern- 
ment at once so taxed and monopolized its culti- 
vation, sale, and manufacture that the planters 
in despair rose in arms seyeral times and more 
than once destroyed their fields rather than sub- 
mit to exactions which not only deprived them of 
their profits, but even of part of «their labor, 

I have said that during the first three centuries 
Cuba was condemned by her metropolis to isola- 
tion and neglect. During the next one the. con- 
duct of the mother country toward the colony 
may be epitomized in tlrese four words—violent 
subjection and plunder. It is a century of con- 
spiracies, uprisings, and revolutions provoked by 
the galling yoke of the oppressor. There was one 
in 1823, another in 1826, another in’ 1828, another 
in 1830, another in 1848, another in 1850, another 
in 1851, another in 1855, then the ten years’ war 
of 1868-78, an uprising in 1879, another in 18585, 
and the present war, which began on the 24th of 
February last. 

As it is acknowledged, even by the Spaniards 
themselves, that the Cubans, far from being a 
warlike people, are of a very mild and peaceable 
disposition, the mere fact that during three- 
quarters of a century they have lived in almost 
open rebellion, is a clear indication of the manner 
in which they have been treated by the Spanish 
Government. 

The Spaniards say that the Cuban forces are 
composed of bandits, assassins, adventurers, and 
ignorant negroes. Now, gentlemen, has Spain 
during her long history ever characterized her 
enemies otherwise? Read, f you please, the 
Spanish official dispatches during the war of in- 
dependence of her Colonels on the Continent of 
America, and you will see that the armies of 
Bolivar, Sucre, and San Martin were also, ac- 
cording to Spanish ideas, composed of bandits, 
assassinon, and adventurers. Take up her his- 
torians who wrote during that war, or immediate- 
ly after, and you will find that Hidalgo, Bolivar, 
Paez, San Martin, Sucre, and all the other pa- 
triots were traitors, cowards, and assassins. 
The Spanish officials would be suspected of dis- 
loyalty if they failed to misrepresent the character 
of the enemies of the Government. These must 
be degraded to the class of criminals, as those 
who side with the authorities are exalted to the 
eategory of the good, (los buenos.) 

It is a well-known fact that the members of the 
higher classes of society in a country never form 
the rank and file of an army. This has happened 
everywhere, and it also happens in Cuba. Our 
armies are composed of all the elements of the 
Cuban people, because the whole population, with 
the exception of the 180,000 Spaniards residing 
there, are against the Government. Even of 
Spaniards there are several hundreds in our 
ranks, and not a few thousands who, although ap- 
parently siding with the Government, are in full 
sympathy with our cause. The population of 
the island amounts to over 1,000,000 souls, of 
which some 500,000 colored and over 900,000 
white are Cubans, and 180,000 are Spaniards, If 
to the men in the army are added those who are 
serving in the civil administration it will be 
found that all classes of Cuban society, from the 
highest to the lowest, are fully represented in 
the revolution. 

The Spaniards have asserted again and again 
that whatever may haye been the political con- 
dition of the Cuban people previous to 1878, 
since then they have not only been allowed to 
send representatives to the Spanish Cortes, but 
they have enjoyed many liberties, almost as 
many, they have had the audacity to say, as are 
enjoyed by the people of the United States. 

As to representation, please note that under 
the peculiar electoral law in force in Cuba the 
resident Spaniards have almost the absolute 
monopoly of the electoral franchise, as is shown 
by the simple fact that, although in every 100 
of population there are only 10 Spaniards, as 
against 90 Cubans, for every representative elect- 
ed by the Cubans the Spaniards elect at least 
7, and sometimes even 10. Nor must I omit to 
mention that whenever the Cuban representatives 
spoke in the Cortes they were heard with the 
utmost disdain by the few that were present, 
the majority of the Deputies making it a point 
to absent themselves; but when the time came to 
yote on any motion made by the Cubans every one 
was present, so that, upon the counting of the 
votes, the Cubans might see the crushing major- 
ity by which they were defeated. 

‘As to the liberties, I will merely mention a few 
of those that the people of Cuba do not enjoy. 

No Cuban, whether man, woman, or child, can 
venture out of his house unless provided with a 
Government license, which costs from 25 cents 
to $50. If he does he is arrested. Even the 
beggars are not exempted. 

The Cubans do not enjoy personal security. 
In the midst of the most profound peace, and 
without any process of law, they may be ar- 
rested, cast into’ prison, or deported. In De- 
cember, 1880, Gen. Polavieja had 265 persons 
seized in Santiago, Palma, San Luis, Songo, 
Guantanamo, and Sagua de Tenamo and deported 
them, without tria\ to the penal colony of 
Ponardo Po, on the coast of Africa, there to per- 

n by fever. 
iene’ Cubans do not Anjoy freedom of thought 
and expression. The Lewspaper writers Capeda 
and Lopez Brinas were banished from the coun- 
try because they attempted to criticise the Goy- 
ernment, while Senor Manuel A. Balmaceda was 
tried by court-martial in November, 1891, for 
having published an editorial paragraph in rela- 
tion to the shooting of the medica! students in 
1871. The newspaper El Pais has been suspended 
several times,,and the editors subjected to crimi- 
nal proceedings for having mildly pointed out 
glaring abuses, on one occasion simply because 
it called attention to the fact that the son of the 
President of the Supreme Court was holding an 
office against the law. 

The bans do not enjoy the right of holding 
public meetings. They may ask the authorities 
permission to do so, and it may be granted or de- 
nied. If granted, and this is very seldom the 
case, an Official is deputed to be present with 
power to order the discontinuance of the meeting 
whenever he may think proper. Even associa- 
tions are forbidden to hold general meetings. 
Such has been the case with the Association cf 
Planters, and with the Association of Artisans. 
Further yet. If a Cuban wishes to hold a recep- 
tion at his house he must first obtain a license 
and pay for it; otherwise there will be trouble for , 


him. - : 
he Cubans have no right to elect those that 
eA them. From the Captain General down- 
ward, all the officials are appointed in Spain. 
The Cubans have neither ‘yote nor voice in ~~ 
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or $30,000,000, of which only some $700,000 is 
applied to internal improvements in the island, 
when it is so applied. As a rule no more than 
one-half or one-third of the sum is disbursed for 
that purpose. The balance of the revenue is 
applied as follows: $11,000,000 to pay interest on 
the debt of Spain, $7,000,000 to pay for the army 
and navy of Spain, and $8,000,000 for salaries to 
— employes in the island and out of the 

Does all that look like American liberties? How 
long would you have put up with such outrages? 
Not one hour, not one minute; yet we have 
suffered them for a century because conditions, 
which I have no time to explain, have made it 
impossible for us to free ourselves from such ter- 
rible oppression, although, as I have stated, the 
attempt has been made on several occasions. 
This time, however, I firmly believe that success 
will crown the efforts of the people of Cuba. 

At the close of Mr. Pierra’s address, S. 
B. Cahen made a forcible speech, echoing, 
on the part of the many influential men 
present the interest in Cuba and the sub- 
stantial hope of support for her movement 
for freedom. 

In an interview later, Mr. Pierra said: 
“* Recognize the independence of the Cubans 
as belligerents, and the commerce of Cuba 
and the United States within ten years will 
increase to $100,000,000 a year.’’ 

The one thing most to be desired, in his 
opinion,*is the passage of the last resolu- 
tion reported in the United States Senate, 
which recognizes the Cuban belligerents, 
and in a far more definite manner than 
either of the other reports. Mr. Pierra 
added that ‘‘One of the strongest claims 
which the Cuban revolutionists felt that 
they had at their back was that officially 
they had from the begining of the rising 
regarded international law as sacred, and 
not in any one instance had they broken 
over the line that was there drawn, It might 
be trué that some individuals, in their ex- 
citement; had gone further than they 
should have done, but.the officials at the 
head of the revolution and the provisional 
Government had made strenuous efforts to 
keep strictly within bounds.” 





NEW CHURCH IN EAST ORANGE. 
Built by St. Paul's Episcopal Society— 
What It Looks Like. 


ORANGE, Feb. 8.—St. Paul’s. Episcopal 
Church, which has just been completed and 
dedicated, in Prospect Street, near Spring- 
dale Avenue, East Orange, is the coziest 
and most picturesque house of worship in 
the Oranges. It is built of Pompton gran- 
ite, in the Gothic style. The roof is single 
peaked, with the gable end toward the 
street. There are double entrance doors, 
with a lancet window on each side, while 
above is a cross-mullioned window. Above 
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CIGARMAKERS’ GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Members Had to Vote or Pay Fines— 
Soctalists Fought Gompers. 


The members of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union throughout the United 
States and Canada had their annual elec- 
tions for President, seven Vice Presidents, 
and a Treasurer yesterday. These officers 
constitute the General Executive Board. 
The Third Vice President must be a resi- 
dent of Canada. 

There are nearly 500 local unions in the 
international union. Two of the largest are 
in this city, and count their members by 
the thousands. The international union has 
a large fund in its treasury for the support 
of unions which go on strike. No local 


union can order a strike on its own ac- 
count, but must wait for a vote of all the 
unions upon the question. 

A peculiar feature of the annual elections 
is that voting is compulsory, and any mem- 
ber in good standing who fails to vote is 
fined 50 cents. As soon as the votes are 





counted by the local unions they must be 
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St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Which Has Just Been Dedicated in East Orange, N. J. 





the eave line, which is sixteen feet from the 
ground, the gable is half timbered and 
filled in with cement. 

The ground plan is 85 by 39 feet in di- 
mensions. The side walls are plastered to 
the eaves, and the roof is supported by 
simple cross trusses, the ceiling being of 
narrow North Carolina pine. The chancel 
is 26 feet, the sanctuary and choir being 12 
and 14 feet deep, respectively. The organ 
is on the left, opening bazk into the vestry 
room, to which there is an entrance from 
the street. 

Just south of the church is the parish hall, 
which connects with it and is 64 by 31 feet, 
and which also contains the rector’s study 
and Sunday school room. There is also a 
kitchen in the basement. . The altar of the 
church is of Caen stone, and, with the rere- 
dos, is a memorial to the Rev. W. H. 
Williams, a former rector.of the church 
and the father of the present. rector, the 
Rev. John W. Williams. The choir stalls, 
of quartered oak, are the gift of Walter and 
Margaret Kerr. The handsome sanctuary 
rail is a memorial to Mrs. Nancy Wilde, 
the principal founder of the church. The 
processional cross and the eucharistic can- 
dlesticks are the gifts of Mrs. Willlam M. 
Franklin. A handsome Caen-stone fount 
will be presented by Thomas R,. Crude, as 
a memorial to his mother. A new pulpit 
will be placed in the church on Easter by 
Mrs. George McCullagh, as a memorial to 
her father, and Miss Florence McCullagh 
will give a fine litany desk. The other 


‘church furnishings are handsome, many of 


them being memorials. 





The Thomas Orchestra in Brooklyn. 


The Symphony Society, formerly the Seidl 

Society, will give orchestral concerts in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, March 20 and 
26. The soloists, except Joseffy, have not 
been definitely decided upon, but will be 
announced in a few days. In addition to 
these two concerts, the Symphony Society 
will give other entertainments during the 
Spring. 
The tickets for the two Thomas concerts 
are in active demand, and Mr. Thomas will 
have a magnificent reception on his return 
to Brooklyn after a long absence. 





Secured an Oklahoma Divorce. 
Passaic, N. J., Feb. 8—News has been 
received here that a decree of divorce has 
been granted at Perry, Oklahoma, to Ida 


E. Maillefert from her husband, A. E. 
Maillefert, of Passaic Bridge. Maillefert 
is-a.man- of much prominence in. society 
ere. He is an insurance oroker, with of- 
ces at 48 Cedar Street, New-Yor! 





sent to the International Canvassing Board 
in Chicago by registered mail or express, 
and there the result is announced. A ma- 
jority of votes is necessary to an election, 
and should no candidate receive a majority 
of votes cast at the first election, a second 
election is ordered, but only the two candi- 
dates who received the highest numbers of 
votes May run again. 

The Socialists have very many followers 
among the cigarmakers. They made prep- 
arations to secure the defeat of Samuel 
Gompers, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, who is a cigarmaker 
and was a member of Local Union No. 144 
of New-York until he went to Indianapolis. 





WOMAN SHOT AFTER A QUARREL 


William Gehren Injures Louise Low- 
enthal Perhaps Fatally. 


Crazed by jealousy, William Gehren, a 
porter, twenty-eight years old, living at 228 
Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, shot and prob- 
ably fatally wounded Louise Lowenthal 
at her home, 594 Flushing Avenue, shortly 
before 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon. 

The woman is now in the Homeopathic 
Hospital with a bullet wound in the right 
side of her neck. Gehren is locked up in 
the Clymer Street Police Station. 

The wounded woman is twenty-two years 
old, and good looking. She is also known 
by the name of Kelly, and has lived in 
the tenement where the shooting took place 
for several months. Gehren was in the 
habit of calling on her. When he called 
yesterday he found Annie Dice, thirty-two 
years old, a tenant on the top floor, in the 
Lowenthal woman's apartments. He sent 
Miss Dice out for some whisky, and while 


she was away the shooting took place, 

The neighbors heard Gehren quarreling 
with Miss Lowenthal, and soon afterward 
a pistol shot was heard. Gehren was then 
seen running out of the house. He dropped 
a revolver and hid in a saloon at the 
corner of Marcy Avenue and Hopkins Street, 
where he was arrested some time later. 

When the revolver with which the shoot. 
ing was done was examined at the station 
house, only one chamber was empty. There 
was a dent on another cartridge, showing 
that an unsuccessful attempt had been 
made to fire a second shot. 

Miss Dice was subsequently taken into 
custody as a witness and locked up in the 
Twenty-first Precinct Station. 


( 


T mercurial air pump was used. 


~ 
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NO NEW LIGHT FOUND 





Mr. Edison Gives Precedence to Prof. 
Roentgen. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHING 


The Wizard of New-Jersey Will Try 
to Photograph the Skeleton 
of a Human Head 
Next Week. 


Notwithstandjng some very absurd state- 
ments which appeared in the afternoon 
papers yesterday, Thomas A. Edison has 
not discovered any new form of light, nor 
has he claimed to have made such. a dis- 


covery to any one who knows enough to 
understand the meaning of his words. 

“Prof. Réntgen’s discovery was a com- 
plete one in every particular,’”’ Mr. Edi- 
son said to a reporter for THE NEw-YORK 
TIMES yesterday afternoon. ‘‘No one has 
since done anything except repeat his ex- 
periments. His communication in which 
he describes what he did will become a 
classic. It is one of the simplest and most 
modest documents I have read.” 

Mr. Edison was in his laboratory, in 
Orange, N. J., when he made this em- 
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Mr. Edison’s Cardboard Gridiron, 
Used in Showing the Penetrativeness of Roentgen’s 
Rays Through Different Substances. 


phatice statement to the reporter. He was 
in his old clothes, and might have been 
taken for a coal heaver. 

Leading the way into a room where one 
of his assistants was busy with a gas blow- 
pipe, trying to convert incandescent light 
bulbs into experimental Crookes tubes, Mr. 
Edison went on to say: 

** All I have done so far has been to try 
to find out the most favorable conditions 
under which Réntgen photographs may be 
produced. I have already exhausted the 
air from dozens of converted incandescent 
light bulbs, testing the vacuum in each, 
and then taking a standard photograph 
with it. 

“In this way I have discovered that an 
extremely high vacuum, such as exists in 
an ordinary Crookes tube, does not give the 
best results. Moreover, I have found a way 
of getting the necessary vacuum in ten 
minutes instead of the two hours which 
would be necessary if only the Sprengel’s 
As soon as 
we connect the bulb with the air pump, we 
turn on the flame of a Bunsen burner at the 
end most distant from the pump. This 
heats the air in the bulb and drives it out 
much faster than if it remained cool.” 

Mr. Edison then showed the reporter sev- 
eral incandescent-light bulbs prepared for 
giving out Réntgen rays. The positive wire 
was introduced at the spherical end of the 
bulb, and the negative wire at the middle of 
the globe at right angles to the positive 
wire. At the era of the positive wire was a 
thin steel disk about the circumference of 
a quarter dollar. The disk at the end of the 
negative wire was of the same material 
and about half as big again. 

Mr. Edison next took the reporter into 
his darkroom, where he had a converted in- 
eandescent buib in place for experiments. 
Its wires were connected with a Ruhm- 
korff induction coil, which was in turn 
eonnected with a four-cell storage battery. 
The bulb was set upright, se that the 
cathode disk was opposite the object which 
he wished to photograph with Réntgen rays. 

This object was Mr. Edivon’s device. It 
consisted of a sheet of cardboard, on the 
front of which was attached, gridiron fash- 
ion, several narrow strips of different sub- 
stances, with wide spaces between them. 
This cardboard, with its back turned to- 
ward the converted bulb, lay upon a ma- 
hogany exposing case, containing an _ or- 
dinary photographic sensitive plate. The 
shutter of the case was down, so that the 
Réntgen rays had to penetrate through the 
eardboard, its gridiron, and the shutter of 
the exposing case before they reached the 
negative plate. : 

Mr. Edison turned on his current, and 
immediately a faint phosphorescent glow 
irradiated the glass of the converted bulb, 
Then he gave the following explanation of 
the phenomenon to the reporter: 

‘*T found that the stream of cathode rays 
interfered with the action of the Réntgen 
rays, so I graded my current, and my vacu- 
um, until only phosphorescence was appa- 
rent. The cathode rays, you may remem.- 
ber, were the discovery of Lenard, and 
are deflected by a magnet. The Rontgen 
rays are altogether invisible to the eye, like 
heat rays, and come from the dark spot 
which is always immediately in front of the 
cathode, no matter how strong a stream 
of light is passing between the two poles 
inside of the exhausted bulb. One of the 
first things observed by Réntgen after he 
found that the X rays were invisible was 
that they were not deflected by the prox- 
imity of a magnet. This, with other ob- 
servations, led him to the positive belief 
that the X rays were not cathode rays. — 

‘“‘Bither this discovery of Réntgen is 
one of the very highest importance to men 
of science or it is not, according to what 
it really is that produces the effect. If the 
phenomenon occurs through the ether, then 
Prof. Réntgen has found out at least one 
method of investigating its properties, and 
the gain to men of science in estimating 
the behavior of light and electricity through 
the mediuin of ether will probably be im- 
mense, causing many changes in our pres- 
ent theories. 

“On the other hand, the phenomenon 
may arise from electrical stress acting 
through ponderable matter, in which case 
the gain to science is not likely to be so 
great. Without stopping to discuss these 
two theories, though inclining to the be- 
lief that Prof. Réntgen has discovered man- 
ifestations of the properties of the ether, 
it seems to me that what happens when 
the current is’turned on is an intense and 
powerful bombardment of molecules within 
the converted bulb between the cathode 
plate and the surface of the glass opposite 
to it.’ 

“Do the rays, then, pass directly through 
the glass?"’ asked the reporter, 

“That is one of the things which re- 
main to be discovered,” replied Mr. Edison. 
*« All I can say is that it is not absolutely 
necessary that they should pass through 
the glass; if they strike the glass and throw 
it into vibration, so that the characteristic 
wave lengths are transmitted to the out- 
side atmosphere or to the all-pervading 
ether in it. the result may be the same, so 
far as we know. 

“Let me show you some of our photo- 
graphs,” Mr. Edison continued, as he led 
the way to another room. ‘ Any one can 
make photographs of skeleton hands—that 
is mere child’s play. My boys have be- 
come so interested in these experiments 
that they staid up all last night without 
pay preparing bulbs for me. 

* Blectric light bulbs are far better adapt- 
ed for this work than Crooke’s tubes, be- 
eause the glass in them is so much 
thinner. A great commercial factor in 
making incandescent lamp bulbs is to have 
as little glass in them as possible, because 
every additional ounce of glass costs 
money. Besides, the rays are largely 
stopped by glass, so that the thinner the 
glass the more penetrative they are. 

By this time Mr. Edison had reached the 








room where he keeps his developed nega- 





tives. The first thing he did on entering 
the room was to show the reporter a genu- 
ine Crooke’s tube. It was made of thick 
giass and was about five times the weight 
of the converted bulbs which Mr. Edison 
used. On the table lay one of Mr. Edison’s 
sridirons. Attached to the piece of card- 
board were five strips, each one-eighth of 
an inch thick, consisting of insulating gutta 
percha, celluloid, steel, aluminium, and 
ordinary window glass. The steel strip 
was in the middle of the piece of card- 
board, the other strips being respectively 
below and above it in the order given. 

Close to the gridiron lay a developed neg-« 
ative plate, with stripes on it corresponding 
at Rte a Po —- on the gridtfron, 

c a n between it i e con- 
verted bulb. oh hae = 

“You see,” said Mr. Edison, ‘‘ that the 
steel strip intercepted nearly all the 
Roéntgen rays, and the consequence was that 
when we came to develop the plate, the 
silver opposite the steel strips had not been 
decomposed, so that it washed off and left a 
Clean white strip of glass.” 

The negative of the steel strip, as Mr. 
Edison said, was clear and distinct, much 
more so than the negatives of any of the 
other strips. Where there were no strips, 
but only the bare cardboard, the negative 
was quite black, owing to the complete de- 
composition of the silver salts. Next to 
the steel strip negative, the clearest was 
that of the aluminium strip. The gutta 
percha and glass strips gave a half-tone 
negative, owing to the fact that the rays 
passed through them. Nearly all the rays 
passed through the celluloid, the negative 
of which could hardly be distinguished from 
the surrounding blackness of the bare card- 
board negative. 

“The fact that celluloid was more pen- 
etrative to the Réntgen rays than any other 
substance which I have tried gave me an 
idea,’”’ said Mr, Edison. ‘‘I spoiled several 
plates at first by exposing them so long 
that the negatives were all black when I 
came to examine them. Now, I will take 
shorter exposures, and place a celluloid 
screen between the converted *bulb and the 
gridiron. I am using several of these grid- 
irons, all made exactly alike, so that I may 
ultimately be able to determine the relative 
penetrativeness of the Réntgen rays 
through different substances. I am alse 
keeping a record of the degree of exhaustion 
to which each of the bulbs used has been 
brought. 

“One curious detail in this negative ig 
confirmatory of Prof. Réntgen’s state- 
ment that the X rays proceed perpendicu- 
larly from the cathode plate. You see 
that the steel strip in the centre lies ex- 
actly opposite its image in the negative 
plate, line for line, on each side. The 
other strips, on the contrary, are shifted 
up and down from their true places, owing 
to the angle at which they intercepted the 
rays between the bulb and the negative 
plate. This shows that the rays must have 
proceeded in straight lines from the cathode 
plate outward. 

‘““Whether Réntgen’s discovery has @ 
commercial value or not is something which 
has not yet been determined. He is a pure 
scientist, and cares nothing about that 
aspect of the question. He needs men 
like myself, whose chief aim is to turn the 
great discoveries of science to practical 
use and adapt them, so that the world 
will receive the benefit of them.” 

Mr. Edison was asked if it were true 
that he intended to photograph a skelee 
ton head by means of the Rodntgen rays. 
He smiled, as he replied: 

‘Yes; we are making some special lormtg 
tubes which will give a five-inch distance 
between the poles In vacuum. Some day 
next week one of our boys will lay his 
head down on the table, and we shall sus- 
pend a battery of five of these large tubes 
over his head, so as to get a profile and 
side-face view. That‘ will be merely to 
try our set of large tubes in combination.” 





BECAME INSANE WHILE AT WORK 


A Cloak Operator Causes Excitement Among 
200 Women—She Is Subdued and 
Taken to Bellevue. 
There was great excitement yesterday 
among the 200 young women employed as 
cloak operators on the top floor of 29 West 
Houston Street by Oppenheim, Collins & 
Co. The excitement was occasioned by 
one of them becoming suddenly insane. 

The demented woman was Carrie Walters, 
forty years old, who lives in One Hundred 
and Forty-eighth Street, near Morris Ave- 
nue. She has been employed in the place 
eight years. Previous to that, it is said, 
she was confined in an asylu 

The woman jumped up from a machine 
at which she was working and began 
shouting incoherently when the noon whis- 
tle blew. She caught the girl nearest her 
and began pulling her hair. The girl also 
began to yell, and her companions became 
so frightened they were nearly thrown into 
a panic. 

Miss Anna Vion, the forewoman, caught 
the crazy woman and tried to restrain her. 
The woman seized her around the neck and 
waist and tried to push her out. of a near- 
by window. Miss Vion felt herself power- 
less in the grasp of the lunatic, and called 
for some of the girls to help her. 

Only three of them had courage enough 
to attack the crazed woman. They man- 
aged to prevent her from forcing the foree- 
woman out of the window, but could. not 
subdue her. The other girls, in the mean- 
time, kept running around the place 
shrieking. 

Mr. ©Wyppenheim heard the tumult and 
thought at first that a fire panic was threat- 
ened. He sent two men to the top floor to 
find out what the trouble was. Their 
arrival was hailed with welcome by the four 
young women who were struggling with 
their demented companion. The two men 
lent their aid in holding her while several 
other male employes ran up and marshaled 
the 200 girls down to a lower room.. 

Policeman Walsh of the Macdougal Street 
Station was called, and he rang for an 
ambulance. Then he returned to the top 
floor 2nd took 2 hand in holding the 
screaming woman. He fared worse than 
the others, for the woman managed to 
scratch considerable flesh‘ from the back 
of his hands. 

When the surgeon arrived he produced a 
straitjacket, which was placed on the wo- 
man er She was rlaced 
in the ambulance and driven to Bellevue 
Hospital, ; : 

The women is unmarried and is said -to 
be a graduate of the Normal College. Her 
companions say that she can speak four 
or five languages fluently. It is believer 
that a brief veriod of rest and quiet will 
restore her disordered faculties. 





AGAIN IN COMMISSIOY 


The Police Boat Has Been Repaired and lms 
proved in Many Respects, Particu- 
larly in the Engine Room. 


PATROL 


The Harbor police boat Patrol was again 
in commission last night, having returned 
to her dock at Pier A yesterday afternoon. 
The boat has been undergoing repairs and 
improvements in Johnson’s shipyards, at 
the foot of East One Hundred and 
Eighteenth Street, for several weeks. 

The repairs consisted of patching the un- 
der surface of the boiler in four places, 
there being several circular seams which 
could not be, except at great expense, 
otherwise made safe. ; 

George Worth, the engineer, has hereto- 
fore been obliged to remain cooped up in 
the engine room, in the hold, a cramped 
place, where the temperature was gen- 
erally 130 degrees. Another great objec- 
tion to the engineer being there was the 
fact that on account of the noise of the 
machinery it was difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, for him to hear accurately the 
pilot signal gongs. é ; 

All this has been abolished by placing 
the reversing gear, gongs, gauges, &c., on 
a level with the flush deck, and now, as is 
the case in all harbor and river steam 
craft, the engineer’s room is convenient 
in cases of sudden emergency. 

Another improvement consists of baffling 
plates, which have been placed in the boiler 
to circulate the steam through the flues in 
the base of the boiler. This saves fuel 
and labor. A new drip pipe has also been 
placed in the main steam feed-pipe from the 
boiler to the steam chests, thus preventing 
a possible calamity like that which hap- 
pened the St. Paul of the American Line 
some time ago, by which several men lost 
their lives. 

An auxiliary electric alarm gong has also 
been put up in the new engine room. En- 

ineer Worth, Sailing Master Adler, Pilot 
Favior, and Capt. Schultz, all agree that 
the efficiency of the Patrol is greatly in- 
creased. 

No urgent call has been made for the 
Patrol during her absence, but if one had 
been a-nearby tugboat would have been 
pre: into service for the emergency. 





Sarah Bernhardt’s first appearance as 
Magda was both satisfying and disap- 
pointing—satisfying so far as the art of the 
actress goes—and it goes further in every 
role she assumes than the art of any other 
actress, but woefully disappointing to who- 
ever may have hoped that the genius of an 
actor could make Suderman other than de- 
pressing. I have sat through Suderman’s 
‘‘ Heimat ”" four times now, in English, Ger- 
man, and French, and would rather not sit 
through another performance of it, even if 
Pernhardt is the Magda. And, alas, it is 
now conspicuous in Eleonora Dusge’s reper- 
tory! 

The performance of “ Magda ”—which is 
the name of Suderman’s German play in 
French and Italian as well as in English— 
given at Abbey’s Theatre Friday night was 
as a whcle the best that has yet beef seen 
in this city. As the military father Rudel 
was neither’ quite so strong as Mathieu 
Pfeil at the Irving Place Theatre or nearly 
sc handsome and sentimental as Otis Skin- 
But he had dignity and sincerity, 
while Deval, Darmont, and all the others 
played their parts excellently. The marvel- 
cous facility, eloguence, and subtlety of Mme. 
Kernhardt’s portrayal of the daughter who 
home after tweive eventful years— 
came in a mood of curiosity, staid against 
her wiul, and wrought havoc in the house- 
hold, equaled the most glowing expecta- 
ti-ns. 

sut Magda reaches no great height, and 
she is felt to be always in the wrong, too, 
though she is trying her best to do her duty 
under her father’s roof. She was driven 
from home because she would not consent 
to marry a man she did not love, and she 
has suffered greatly for her obstinacy, has 
known shame and sorrow and made the best 
of a hard lot. She has cut adrift now from 
all the conventions « society. She has 
wealth and fame. She returns home as a 
stranger, and as the old memories crowd 
upon her she feels pleasurable excitement. 
The promise to remain for a time under her 
father’s roof is made ‘after a severe strug- 
gle. but it is felt to be natural. She enjoys 
the novelty and humor of her strange posi- 
tion, and is happy. in spite of the inquisi- 
tive townspeople, until von Keller intrudes. 
Then she asserts herself to him—but is 
strangely, impossibly meek under the eye 
of her poor old father. Why should Magda 
enter his room as a tonfessional after she 
knows that he has gained at least an ink- 
ling of the truth about von Keller? The 
Suderman faddists, of course, hold this to 
be a wonderful revelation of feminine nat- 
but the action to plain, every- 
Gay folk strangely inconsistent with Mag- 
da’s character. The result of it all is a fore- 
gone conclusion, excepting, perhaps, the 
death of Schwartz—but this is an unobjec- 
tionable theatric climax. 

Bernhardat’s acting of Magda could not be 
surpessed, but the German domestic drama, 
with its amplification of the petty details of 
home life, its litthe wordy squabbles, its 
talk about breakfasts and baths, is not her 
be#t field. After all, it was her superb per- 
formai ce in’ * La: Tasca” Jast -wéek that 
will live longest in the memory. A lurid, 
brutal play, certainiy., a wick» one n 
but a play with the sweep and fury of 
great passion in it. ‘and one that brings out 
the splendid quality of her art, the utmost 
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power of her genius. 
*,® 

There was no new piece last week except 
“The Lady Slavey” at the Casino, which is 
an Americanized English knock-about farce, 
with songs and dances. It contains enough 
humor, of a coarse but serviceable kind, 
and enough melody, of a serviceable quality, 
to make it “ go.’’ The gifts, mimetic, mus- 
feal, and acrobatic, of Mr. Daniel Daly and 
Miss Marie Dress: 
it, and Miss Virginia Earle has found it an- 
other vehicle of temporary use in her prog- 
ress to fame and fortune. 

*,* 

Mr. Henry A. Clapp’s plea before the Vas- 
sar Alumnae Association yesterday for an 
endowed theatre in some great city, was 
eloquent and sincere, but no more logical 
than many other pleas to the same effect 
we have all heard. ‘** We all know,” said 
Mr. Clapp, “that it is the constant pres- 
ence of the subsidized Théatre Francais 
that has made the stage and the dramatic 
art what they are.’’ But this does not 
take into account the national love of art 
which has made the established Theatre 
possible. “There is no such spirit here. 
The results of the establishment of a play- 
house by a committee of millionaires would 
be awful to contemplate. Mr. Clapp’s 
scheme is ideal and impossible, and for 
the present people who-do not like what 
the commercial theatres offer must stay 
at home. A. BD 





NEW BILLS OF THE WEEK, 


The Red Elphbergs Again, Bernhardt 
in * Gismonda ” and “ For the Crown.” 


Mr. Daniel Frohman will make the ex- 
periment to-morrow night at the Lyceum 
Theatre of reviving, in the middle of the 
regular season, and with the stock com- 
pany, a play that ran well in the off season, 
with a popular star as the central figure. 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” is the piay. 
Mr. Frohman considers that its drawing 
capacity was not fully tested in the Autumn 
months and that it is a drama so strong 
ihat its former success here owed rothing 
to the personal charm of Mr. Sothern. 
Edward Rose’s clever dramatization of 
Anthony Hope’s romance will be put for- 
ward with a new scenic outfit. A “ note” 
cn the house bill will give acknowledgement 
to aid from Mr. Sothern in producing the 


play. 

J. KK. Hackett will appear as the 
three Rudojfs. Stephen Gratian will be the 
Earl of Rassendyll in the prologue, and 
Fritz von Tarlenheim thereafter, W. . 
i.e Moyne will have the réle of Colonel Sapt, 
and Fritz Williams will appear, briefly, as 
Bertrand, the artist. Herbert Kelcey, by 
** special arrangement,” will be Duke Wolf- 
gang and Black Michael, while Elita Proctor 
Otis will be his lost angel, Antoinette de 
Mauban. Isabel Irving will be Flavia, 
Charles Walcot the old Marshal, Gottschalk 
the Mayor of Strelsau, Frazer Coulter 
Detchard and Mervyn Dallas the Pritish 
Ambassador. 

*,* 

At the Star Theatre to-morrow night C. 
T. Dazey’s Jatest play, ‘‘The War of 
Wealth,’”’ will have its first performance in 
this city. It is to be produced with the 
view of its running. to the close of the 


season. Jt is described as a drama illus- 
trating certain phases of social and finan- 
eial life in the metropolis, and its main 
feature is a realistic scene depicting a 
run on a bank. 

The story is that of a young man who 
becomes involved in ‘speculations which 
result disastrously, and his efforts to 
drag down to ruin with him the men who 
have trusted and befriended him. The 
scene of the first act is laid on the banks 
of the Hudson, the second act shows a ball- 

m and the interior of a gréat banking 
ouse, the third passes in an express office, 
and shifts to the banking institution, the 
interior of which is shown. It is in this 
act that the run takes place. Through 
the windows, the angry depositors are 
seen, clamoring for their money. Just 
bank's funds have become exhausted, 

Shd tne are about to be closed, an 





express wagon comes dashing up, loaded 
with the money required, and the bank is 
saved. 

The comic elements are furnished by an 
old Tennessee Major, whose faith in his 
own chimerical schemes is boundless; a 
loyal old negro servant, an unsophisticated 
young man who has spent most of his life 
in Africa, and a young girl who falls in 
love with him, and succeeds in extracting 
a proposal of marriage from him. The cast 
will include Lawrence Hanley, Joseph 
Wheelock, A. S. Lipman, Thomas A. Wise, 
John B. Maher, Malcolm Williams, Ben 
Cotton, Fanny McIntyre, Madeline Bou- 
ton, Belle Bucklin, and Marion Erle. 


The engagement of Mme Sarah Bern- 
hardt at Abbey’s Theatre will last two 
more weeks. To-morrow night she will 
appear as Gismonda. This play ‘was writ- 
ten for her by Sardou, and was produced 
in Paris in 1894, at her Théatre de la 


Renaissance. Much care has been given 
to the production here, and rehearsals have 
been in progress for over a week, so that 
a fine presentation of ‘* Gismonda” may 
be looked for at Abbey’s to-morrow. This 
will be the first presentation of the play 
in the original French in this city, and a 
number of the actors of the cast in Paris 
will be seen in their original parts. 


$,* ‘ 


The long-heralded production of ‘“ For 
the Crown,” by Edward Vroom, will be 
made at Palmer’s Theatre on Tuesday 
evening. In the east will be Rose Cogh- 
lan, Maud Harrison, Charles Craig, Charles 
Kent, John A. Lane, Harry Allen, Benja- 
min Horning, F. M. Paget, Olive West, and 
Ida Sollee. The supernumerary parts will 
be in the hands of actors of experience, 
and the scenery and appointments. will 
be exact duplicates of those used in Paris. 

The transiation of Francois Goppée’s play 
is the work of Charles Renaud. The action 
passes in and near a fortified town in the 
Balkans. The old King has died, and 
Minel Brancomir, father of the hero, is 
hoping to be chosen in his place. His 
ambitions have been stirred by his second 
wife, Bazilide, a Greek Princess, between 
whom and her stepson, Constantin, thére 
is some ill. feeling. Constantin returns 
from a foray against the Turks, bringing 
with him two prisoners, a chief and a 
dancing girl named Militza. The chief is 
condemned to death, but Constantin claims 
Militza as his share of the spoils. He 
gives her freedom, and offers her his 
purse, but she asks for his jeweled dag- 
ger, and begs to be allowed to remain 
near him. The aged Bishop Etienne, who 
has been made King, enters to make friends 
with Michel and give him his regal bless- 
ing, and, prompted by Bazilide, Michel falls 
to his knees, but while the Bishop is bless- 
ing he is cursing, and the curtain falis on 


this scene. 

In the second act, Michel is induced to 
become a traitor and allow the Turks to 
pass through the mountains, accepting as 
the price of this treachery a position as 
tributary King. Constantin is warned by 
Militza of the intended treason, and con- 
ceals himself so as to hear the interview 
between his father and Bazilide. The act 
closes with Constantin asking himself 
whether he shall disgrace his father or 
betray his country. The scene of the third 
act is the principal pass of the mountain. 
Michel appears disguised as a watchman, 
and on giving the countersign relieves the 
watchman. He is there to betray his coun- 
try, but Constantin appears, and after 
begging his father not to disgrace himself, 
kills him. He lights the beacon, and the 
country is saved, 

Constantin does not betray the secret of 
his father, and the people, believing he 
has died a hero’s death, erect a monster 
statue to his memory. Bazilide comes to 
him and asks him to continue the treason 
of his father, and on his refusal, she ac- 
cuses him of treason. Rather than betray 
his father, he is silent, and he is sentenced 
to remain a prisoner until the King re- 
turns from the war. In the final scene, 
Constantin, who maintains his silence, is 
sentenced to live out his life chained to 
the base of his father’s statue. He prays 
for death, and no sooner is he chained 
than Militza stabs him with the dagger he 
had given her, and then, stabbing herself, 
fails across his body. 





NOTES OF THE 


—IXOSTER & BIAL’s.—The main features of 
the bill at Koster & Bial’s this wek will be 
the production by the Martinetti Panto- 
inime troupe, for the first time in this coun- 
try, of a _ serio-comic pantomime, called 
“Robert Macaire.”” It was from ‘‘ Robert 
Macaire ’’ that ‘‘ Erminie,”’ the comic opera, 
was taken, and from ‘“ Ermfaie” the mu- 
sical farces, ‘‘The Flams” and ‘“ Docas’”’ 
were adapted. The production at Koster & 
Bial’s will be on an elaborate scale, and 
will include a village dance, in which sixty 
persons will participate. Paul Martinetti 
will be the Jack Strop, A. Martinetti the 
Robert Macaire, Josephine Michaelis the 
Margherite, and Clara Angler the Clema- 
tina Dumont. The Allisons, duettists and 
specialty dancers, will also appear to-mor- 
row night, and Paul Cinquevalli will present 
what he considers his most difficult feat. 
It is called ‘‘ The Human Billiard Table,” 
and by means of five pockets attached to 
his person, he will juggle five billiard balls 
and a cue. Among the other artists will be 
M. Bernito, the double-voiced mimic; Prof. 
Woodward’s trained seals ana lions, M. La 
Roche, in his mysterious globe; Mlle. Mathe 
Marthy, in her songs; Rosie Rendel, the 
transformation dancer, and the Craggs, in 
their acrobatic performance. 

—BROADWAY THEATRE.—Some new faces 
will be seen and new voices heard in the 
revival of ‘‘ Robin Hood” by the Bosto- 
nians, at the Broadway Theatre to-morrow 
night. Among the sopranos will be Helen 
Bertram Henley, who has been heard here 
often in light opera, and Alice Nielsen, a 
young Californian, to whom is intrusted the 
minor soprano role. “Harold Blake, tenor, 
and Charles R. Hawley, baritone, are also 
new members of the organization. Special 
scenery and a large and well-drilied chorus 
will be features of the revival. The cast 
for to-morrow night follows: Sheriff of 
Nottingham, Henry Clay Barnabee; Robin 
Hood, Harold Blake; Little John, William 
H. Macdonald; Will Scarlet, Eugene 
Cowles; Alan-a-Dale, Jessie Bartlett Davis; 
Friar Tuck, George Frothingham; Guy of 
Gisborne, C, E. ndie; Maid Marion, 
Helen Bertram Henley; Dame Durden, 
Josephine Bartlett; Annabel, Alice Niel- 
sen. 

—HUBER’s FOURTEENTH STREET MUSEUM. 
—Capt. Vetrio, a young man who eats 


STAGE, 


poisons and lives to tell of their effect as 


a diet, will be the leading feature of the 
show at Huber’s Fourteenth Street Mu- 
seum this week. He relishes paris green, 
and has a marked propensity for arsenic. 
Morphine is his favorite luncheon, and 
strychnine reminds him of sweets. In Bos- 
ton nearly every physician of note visited 
and examined him, and he astonished them 
all. The wrestling lion Prince remains, 
and among the other features are O. G. 
Perkins and his performing seals; Walters, 
the blue man; Delmo Fritz, the sword 
swallower; Eli Bowen, the legless wonder; 
and South Sea Island Joe and his wife. A 
Specially organized company has been en- 
gaged for the theatre, including Ada Jones, 
Farrell and Taylor, Ravel, the champion 
club juggler; Tom Flynn, Irish comedian; 
the Tooles, and the Beaumont sisters. 

—‘ HEART OF MARYLAND.”—A __ special 
“souvenir matinée”’ of ‘‘The Heart of 
Maryland” will be given at the Verald 
Square Theatre next Wednesday after- 
noon, Lincoln’s Birthday, when every wo- 
man in the audience will receive an auto- 
graph picture in a silver frame of Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter. Tuesday night’s performance 
will be under the auspices of Company D, 
Seventh Regiment. The officers and sev- 
eral hundred men of the warship New- 
Hampshire will see the play later in the 
week The State nights of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey, New-York, and Con- 
necticut, to be instituted Feb. 18, by the 
presence of Gov. Lloyd Lowndes and a del- 
egation of Marylanders, will be celebrated 
by the distribution of souvenirs. The scuve- 
nir for Maryland night will be a handsome- 
ly embossed volume of fifty ges giving 
reproductions of scenes of the play and 
historic points entering into the action. 

—ToNyY Pastor’s THEATRE.—Tony Pastor’s 
new ogy 4 of running a continuous per- 
formance house has proved remarkably suc- 
cessful, his pretty little house in East ur- 
teenth Street having drawn crowds, He has 
engaged a very strong company to furnish 
the entertainment this week, the individual 
artists being John and Emma Ray, the 
Irish team; Pollie Holmes, the Jrish Duch- 
ess, in new Character songs; the Newsboys’ 
Quintette; Fanny Mora, ballad singer; the 
Midgleys, Lizzie and Vinnie Daly; George 
E. Austin, comedy’ wire king; Shayne and 
Warden, society sketch team; Dixon and 
Long, Lottie Rogers, the three Martinetti 
Brothers, acrobats and athletes; Joe Lewis, 
hand balancer; Kissell and Sultana, in a 
musket drill; Major Newell, the champion 
skate dancer, and Tony Pastor, in new 
songs and ballads. The performance begins 
at 12:30 and runs until 11 P. M. 


—CIRCUIT OF THE STARS.—Alexander Sal- 


vini is playing in Denver, Col., thi k; 
E. H. Soth ~4 in Boston; Edward Harri. 


aoe, ao Drew in deip . rs. 
“Cily : in. > 
| Potter and Mr._ .* In Tetianagolis: 

May Irwin, in Chicago; Nat C. n, 
in. Cincinnati; Oliver Byron, in Tennessee 
towns’ Richard Mansfield, in Cincinnati; 
Rhéa, in Washington; Robert ‘Hilliard, in 
Washington; Stuart Robson, in Philadel- 
phia; Sol Smith Russell, in Washington; 
Thomas Q. Seabrooke, in Indiana and Ohio 
towns; Thomas Keene, in San Francisco; 
William Hoey, in St. Louis; Della Fox, in 
Pittsburg; De Wolf Hopper, in Baltimore, 
and Lillian Russell, in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Albany, and Poughkeepsie. 

—PLANS OF THE GARDEN THEATRE.—The 
plans of the Garden Theatre for the rest 
of the season are now complete. ‘“ Chim- 
mie Fadden” will remain for two weeks 
longer, and will be followed by ‘“ The Two 
Escutcheons,” produced by the Sydney 
Rosenfeld company, and, possibly, ‘‘ The 
House of Cards,’ a new play by Mr. Rosen- 
feld. On Easter Monday, Manager Palmer 
will produce Al Neuman’s adaptation of a 
German play, called ‘His Absent Boy, 
the name of which will probably be changed 
to “A Son of Mine,” and this is expected to 
run through the season. 
female members of the cast have already 
been selected, and include Madeline Bouton, 
Katherine Grey, and possibly Mrs. Whiffen 
of the Lyceum company. 

—KEITH’s UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Sydney Drew will make their first 
appearance in vaudeville in this city at 
Keith’s Union Square Theatre to-morrow. 
They will play a new comedietta, called 
*“‘In Clover.”’ La Bella Carmen,’’ who has 
never been seen here, will also appear. She 
has been for several yars famous in Eu- 
rop for her dancing on. the high wire. 
Adonis Ames, a contortionist, will come 
down from the Ol ia to Mr. Keith’s 
house. Thorne an arleton, will revive 
their “Country Pol@ician,’’. and the La- 
mont family wil ldo their novel acrobatic 
act. A number of other artists will con- 
tribute to the vaudeville bill, which will be 
an unusually strong one even for this 
theatre. 


—PROcTOR’s PLEASURE PALACE. — The 
Marlo-Dunham troupe will execute some 
startling feats at Proctor’s Pleasure Palace 
this week, and Granto and Maud, from the 
Folies Bergére, Paris, will present an ec- 
centric act of equilibrium on the elastic 
wire. The Bengalis, the French midgets, 
will add burlesque boxing and trapeze per- 
formances to their songs, and the Donatos, 
one-legged clowns, will remain. Mile. Fra- 
setty, acrobatic dancer, and the Andors, 
lightning change artists, are among the 
imported novelties. George Lockhart’s com- 
edy elephants enter upon their last three 
weeks, and the Cooche-Cooche bear will 
execute his funny dance. 


—THE Ice PALACE.—The Ice Palace Skat- 
ing Rink, at Lexington Avenue and One 
Hundred and Seventh Street, is the one 
place of amusement and sport that is not 
affected by wind or weather. The manage- 
ment has arranged for hockey, polo, and 
skating matches, which cover almost every 
evening of the month. On Tuesday' the 
champion tournament of the National Ama- 
teur Fancy Figure Skating Association will 
take place during the afternoon and even- 
ing. The entry list is open to the world. 
Feb. 18 is the date set for.the first fancy- 
dress carnival ever hend in New-York on 
ice, and it will be the novelty of the season. 

—OLYMPIA Music HAauu.—Vaudeville will 
continue to be a prominent feature of the 
programme at the Olympia Music Hall dur- 
ing the run of ‘“‘ Marguerite,’’ which is to 
have its first production to-morrow night. 
Jane May will still entertain with her 
piquant songs, and imitations of Bern- 
hardt. O’Gust, the French clown, also 
remains, as do Virginia Aragon, the wire 
walker; Fanny Wentworth in monologue 
sketches; Carl Hertz, in sensational illu- 
sions; P. Carter Wate, change artist; Sadi 
Alfarabi, the Russian equilibrist, and the 
daring Leamy sisters, in their electro- 
revolving trapeze act. 

—EDEN MUSEE.—One of the wax groups 
in the Eden Musés has been instrumental 
in bringing a murderer to justice. It is in 
four sections, representing, first, the mur- 
der during a burglary, then the arrest, the 
trial, and the last farewell and walk to 
the gallows. The suspected murderer of 
Henry Boneica, in Altoona, Penn., was 
taken to see this group by detectives, and 
was so-impressed by it that he confessed 
his crime, and has since been convicted on 
his confession. He is to hang in April. 
The concerts at the Musée are very popular. 

—MME. Dusr’s CoMPANY.—The company 
which will support Mme. Duse during her 
coming American tour ineludes Gughel- 
mina Magazzari, Emma Grammatica, Nora 
topolo, Anna Guintini, Giuseppina Solazzi, 
Gilda  Benivento, Antoinetta  Bertoldo, 
Alaide Geri, Etteri Mazzanti, Dante Capelli, 
Silvie Bonivento, Nicola Cortesi, Alfreda 
Geri, Antonio Galliani, Cire Galvini, Ram- 
baldo de Goudron, Napoleone Bianco, and 
Pietro Betti. The tour will begin in Wash- 
ington Feb, 17, and Mme. Duse will appear 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Feb, 24. 


—PRocTOR’s THEATRE.—A strong vaude- 
ville bill is promised at Proctor’s Theatre 
this week. The Black Patti will be heard, 
and John W. Ransone, “the ruler of New- 
York,” will sing and jest on local topics. 
Bonnie Thornton has some new songs, and 
the Phoite-Pinaud troupe of French gro- 
tesques will appear in music, pantomime 
and acrobatics. Bruet-Riviére, the duettists 
and imitators, will be seen, with Wat- 
son and Hutchings, Matthews and Bulger, 
the Cooche-Cooche bear, and Haines and 
Pettingill, in their new act. 


—FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—For the first 
time in several years, William H, Crane 
finds it impossible to extend his engage- 
ment in this city. He is unable to cancel 
his out-of-town engagements, as he desires 
to do, on account of the pronounced suc- 
eess of ‘‘ The Governor of Kentucky,” and 
consequently his season at the Fifth Ave- 
nue will close after the coming two weeks. 
His business at the Fifth Avenue has been 
great since the beginning, and the play 
could run for a long time. Seats for any 
of the remaining performances can now be 
secured. 

—PRIMROSE AND WEST'S JUBILER.—Prim- 
rose and West are making extensive prep- 
arations for their jubilee at Madison 
Square Garden, to take place March 9%. 
Managers from all over the country will 
occupy boxes at the jubilee, and each of 
ten boxes will be decorated with a banner 
bearing the name of the manager occupy- 
ing it. A unique programme will be pre- 
sented by several hundred men and women, 
oe orchestra of fifty and a brass band of 

ty. 

—MAGIc AT THE CAsSINO.—Canary & Led- 
erer announce that the Chevalier Verbeck 
will make his first appearance at the Ca- 
sino on Monday afternoon, Feb. 17, and 
will appear every afternoon thereafter, ex- 
cept Saturday, when he will be seen in the 
morning, and on Sunday evenings at 8:15 
o’clock, He will introduce many feats of 
magic never before seen here and which 
have made him famous in Europe. This 
will be his first appearance in America. 


—Boston THEATRES.—These will be the 
bills offered in Boston this week: Castle 
Square Theatre, ‘‘Iolanthe’’; Boston, 
grand opera in German; Hollis Street, Julia 
Marlowe‘ Taber in repertory; Museum, E. 
H. Sothern in ‘The Prisoner of Zenda”; 
Tremont, cadet theatricais; Rowdoin 
Square, ‘Harbor Lights’’; Park, ‘“ The 
Strange Adventures of Miss Brown’”’; Co- 
lumbia, “‘ Mhe Arm of the Law’”’; Keith’s, 
continuous vaudeville. 


—EMPIRE THEATRE.—‘‘ A Woman's Rea- 
son "’ will be continued at the Empire The- 
atre for the present. It is drawing good 
audienees, and Manager Charles Frohman 
is content with it, e promises, however, 
to produce three or four new plays at the 
Empire before the season closes, among 
them a comedy in three acts called “‘ Mar- 
riage,” by Brandon Thomas and Henry 
Keeling, which has been in rehearsal for a 
long time. 


—PHILADELPHIA THEATRES.—These bills 
will be presented in Philadelphia this week: 
Broad Street Theatre, John Drew in 
‘“* Christopher, Jr.”; Park, “A Trip to 
Chinatown"; Chestnut Street Theatre, 
“Trilby’’; Walnut Street, ‘“ Northern 
Lights’’; Girard Avenue, ‘‘The Sea of 
Ice’; Chestnut Street Opera Hause, Den- 
man Thompson in “ The Old Homestead ”’; 
Bijou, continuous vaudeville. 


—CHICAGO THEATRES.—These plays and 
players will be seen in Chicago this week: 
Chicago Opera House, Camille D’Arvyille in 
‘* Madeleine ’; Columbia, May Irwin in ‘‘ The 
Widow Jones’’; Haymarket, “ The Twenti- 
eth Century Girl’; MeVicker’s, Creston 
Clarke in repertory; Hooley’s, “‘ His Excel- 
lency ’’; Schiller, Edward Harrigan in “‘ Old 
Lavender ; Grand Opera House, Otis Skin- 
ner in repertory. 

—HARLEM OPERA HovusE.—James A. 
Herne will appear in his personation of Na- 
thaniel Berry, in his play ‘‘ Shore Acres,”’ 
at the Harlem Opera House this week. The 
scenery and other stage properties will 
be the same as were used recently at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, and the cast will 
be practically the same. This will be the 
last engagement of the play in New-York 
this season. 


—CABARET DU NEANT.—The Cabaret du 
Neant (The Inn of Death) is in its fourth 
week at the Casino Chambers. It is a 
funereal entertainment, at which the spec- 
tators are treated to the scene of a 
human body seeming to emaciate and turn 
to a skeleton, and to other equally grew- 
some scenes. It will be continued indefinitely 
ly every afternoon and evening, including 

undays. 

—DALy’s THEATRE. -- ‘The Countess 
Gucki” will be continued at Daly's until 
further notice. The play could enjoy a 
long run but for the fact that the Daly 
season has but three more weeks to run, 
formances of "ks Fou Like’ It an" Bie 
‘0 s of ‘ ou e It” an e 
Wonder” before it closes. 

—OLYMPIA THEATRE.—“ Excelsior, Jr.,’’ 
will have its one hundredth performance at 
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—GARRICK THEATRE.—E. M. and Joseph 
Holland begin the second week; of - their 
engagement at the Garrick Theatre to- 
morrow night, presenting “A Social High- 
wayman,” which has renewed its popular- 
ity here. The Hollands have only two 
more weeks to remain here, and nobody 
should miss their fine work in “A Social 
Highwayman.” 

—GRAND OPERA HousE.—** The Gay Paris- 
ians,” which had”a long run at Hoyt’s 
Theatre early in the season, will be the at- 
traction at the Grand Opera House this 
week. W. J. Ferguson will play the leading 
part, and the cast will be practically the 
same as that which achieved so much suc- 
cess for the play before. 

—GARDEN THEATRE.—Charles H. Hopper 
is still playing ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden’”’ to good 
business at the Garden Theatre, and will 
continue for the _ present. The play 
has proved a great matinée attraction, 
drawing large. audiences on Wednesday, as 
well as Saturday afternoons. 

—AMERICAN THEATRE.—The great melo- 
drama ‘ Burmah,”’ with its realistic bat- 
tle scene, is drawing large crowds to the 


s. from 
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American Theatre, and promises to run’ 


successfully for a long time to come. The 
play is well performed, and its stage set- 
ting is perfect. 

—Brsou THEATRE.—" Gentleman Joe,” with 
James T. Powers and Clara Wieland in 
the leading parts, continues a prosperous 
attraction at the Bijou Theatre. Miss Wie- 
land’s. specialties in the second act are 
among the most interesting features of the 
exhibition. 


—ACADEMY OF MusiIt.—The end of the 
long run of ‘The Sporting Duchess” at 
the Atademy of Music is announced for 
Feb. 29, which gives it but three more 
weeks of life at this house. It will be fol- 
lowed by the Damrosch season of German 
opera. 

—IRVING PLACE THEATRE.—‘‘ Nachruhm,”’ 
(posthumous fame,) by Robert Misch, will 
be presented at every performance this 
week, excepting Friday night, when, in com- 
memoration of the death anniversary of 
Lessing, ‘‘ Nathan der Weise” will be 
acted. 

—Hoyrt’s THEATRE.—‘A Black Sheep” 
has made a genuine success at Hoyt’s Tne- 
atre. Miss Ada Dare will to-morrow night 
introduce a new negro melody, composed by 
Richard Stahl, the musical director of the 
house, and called, ‘‘ Love Me, Do.”’ 

—FOURTEENTH STREET THEATRE.—Chaun- 
cey Olcott remains at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, presenting his Irish com- 
edy, ‘*‘ Mavourneen.”’ He will produce 
“The Irish Artist’’ before the’close of his 
engagement. ; 





FAUST AN AMBITIOUS ARTIST 


Oscar Hammerstein’s New Version of 


the Old Legend. 


Oscar Hammerstein’s 
comic opera and ballet, ‘‘ Marguerite,” 
is to be put on the stage of the 
Olympia Music Hall to-morrow _ even- 
ing. Mr. Hammerstein is never idle. 
He has a wonderful fondness for doing half 
a dozen things during the same period 
of time. He builds theatres, writes operas, 
directs rehearsals, designs and superintends 
the construction of scenery and costumes, 
and all the time seems to be searching for 
something else to do. 

When Olympia was in chaos, he was 
working hard on the new opera. He com- 
pleted it about a month ago. As its name 
suggests, ‘‘ Marguerite *’ is founded on the 
famous legend of “ Faust and Marguerite,”’ 
but it is not in any sense a travesty or 
music hall skit. Mr. Hammerstein’s ef- 
fort has been to present an entirely new 
and original version of the story with all 
the refinement which the dignity and relig- 
ious spirit of the subject demand. 

He pictures Faust as a young, ambitious, 
but disappointed artist who is wedded to 
Marguerite. The artist’s aim in life is to 
paint a nude picture which will make him 
famous. It is the one absorbing thought of 
his mind, and all the energy and‘skill he 
employs to accomplish this end result only 
in failure. 

The opening scene of the opera discovers 
Faust in his studio surrounded by evidence 
of his unsuccessful efforts. He is in despair 
and loudly laments his fate, when Mephisto 
suddenly appears before him. The latter, 
conscious of Faust’s ambition, tells him 
that his disappointment is due to the lack 
of proper subjects to paint from, and offers 
to supply him with ideal subjects which will 
enable him to execute works of art that 
will bring him fortune and world-wide fame, 
providing Faust will become “‘his.’’ Faust 
is aroused from his despondent mood, mani- 
fests interest in Mephisto’s words, and is 
heedless of the protestations of Marguerite 
and her mother, Martha, who have entered 
the studio and overheard the proposed com- 
pact. 

Mephisto, in order to convince Faust of 
his supernatural powers, produces a dragon- 
headed staff, which, when in the hands of 
Mephisto or Faust, will conjure forth any 
subject for painting that may be wished for, 
but which, should it fall into the hands of 
a pure woman, like Marguerite, would con- 
jure pictures of a holy nature and destroy 
the power of Mephisto. 

Marguerite, horrified at the danger of her 
husband, continues to pray to Faust to 
turn from Mephisto and his terrible tempta- 
tions. Mephisto meantime waves the magic 
staff, and as evidence of hi# power makes 


several pictures on the wall of the studio 
turn into life. 

Faust, astounded at these transformations, 
and no longer able to resist Mephisto’s al- 
luring inducements, agrees to enter the 
compact, when Mephisto conjures the sub- 
ject which is to bring him the promised 
fame and fortune. 

The scene is instantly transformed to Me- 
phisto’s Summer home, the Palace of Flow- 
ers, a place of magnificent and dazzling 
surroundings. Here again Mephisto brings 
forth with the aid of his magic wand a 
series of wonderful paintings, in which the 
figures take life and execute fascinating 
dances. Notwithstanding all these mar- 
velous conjurations, Faust expresses dissat- 
isfaction, and craves for the ideal subject. 

Marguerite appears on the scene, accom- 
panied by Martna, and fervently implores 
Faust to cast aside his mad purpose and 
inclination to follow Mephisto, and return 
home with her. The latter, fearing that 
Marguerite’s prayers will prevail, and that 
he will lose a victim, prepares to conjure 
the climax of his powers, and bring forth 
to Faust’s vision the extreme in nudity, 
when Marguerite rushes toward him, seizes 
the dragon staff from his hand, and waves 
it in triumph, while she prays. 

Instead of a nude painting, a magnificent 
interior of a cathdral is brought in view, 
and an invisible choir is heard singing re- 
ligious strains to the accompaniment of a 
grand organ. The spell is broken, Mephisto 
foiled, disappears, and a joyous reunion of 
Faust and Marguerite takes place amid 
song and rejoicings of their friends. The 
scene terminates with a ballet spectacle. 

The cast of the opera is-as follows: 
Marguerite Miss Alice Rose 
Martha ....-Miss Marie Brandies 
Faust.... abeve .-Thomas Bvans Green 
Mephisto....... peealet essed Adolph Dahm-Peétersen 
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BARRYMORE PRESSED HIS FOOT 


A Young Actor’s Boasting That Cost 
Him Luncheon for Four. 


Maurice Barrymore and a young actor 
who has not quite cut his wisdom teeth 
went to a café after the performance of 
“The Heart of Maryland,” at the Herald 
Square Theatre, Thursday night to get a 
midnight luncheon. At the table to which 
they were ushered were two traveling sales- 
men from Chicago. 

A good-natured colloquy ensued after a 
while. The salesmen soon developed a Mun- 
chausen streak anent Chicago and its 
progress and greatness. It was not long 
before the whole burden of their talk was 
the immensity and grandeur of the West- 
ern city. New-York, they declared, could 
boast of nothing like it in architectural 
importance or daring construction. 

The young player stood this talk as long 
as he could, and then, winking at Barry- 
more, whispered to him: 

“Press my foot if I go too far.” 

Turning to the Chicago men, he asked: 
“Ever been up to Travers Island?” 

Both travelers answered in the negative. 

“Then you haven't seen its clubhouse,” 
continued the young actor. “It’s a building 
of Italian rble, columned with onyx, and 
brilliantl ejeweled. It's twenty-two 
stories high, eight blocks long, and—’’ 

Here Barrymore pressed his companion’s 


top and two feet wide,’’ the young actor 
finished. Of course he paid for the lunch- 
eons. 
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‘He and Marie Dressler jn a Mad Whirl : 


Dan Daly’s rough-and-tumble dance in 
the Trilby skit in. ‘‘ The+ Merry World” 
was one of the most wonderful and laugh- 
able specialties of the many that made that 
piece amusing, but it is not comparable to 
the wild athletic revel which he and Marie 
Dressler indulge in ‘‘ The Lady Slavey.” 

Tall and gaunt in repose, suggesting not 
even the ordinary amount of strength and 
agility, Daly 1s about the last person in 
the world one would expect to see perform 
Herculean feats and marvels seldom seen 
in the circus ring. 

In ‘“‘ The Merry World,’”’ in which he had 
the part of Taffy, he danced with a woman 


who might, perhaps, have weighed 100 
pounds. He picked her up as though she 
were a feather, whirled her around, tossed 
her here and there, leaped with her over 
chairs, turned somersaults over sofas and 
tables, fell through windows, and seemed 
to be doing everything that would lead the 
spectators to believe he was trying to 
break her neck and his own. 

In “ The Lady Slavey ”’ his work is more 
wonderful. Marie Dressler weighs over 100 
pounds. Several members of the company 
declare she weighs 240, but to funny Dan 
Daly that makes not the slightest differ- 
ence when it is a question of dancing. Their 
performance in many parts resembles a 
catch-as-catch-can wrestling match. 

He circles around her, watching for a 
chance to rush in; then, quick as a flash, 
he has her, and both begin to fly about the 
stage. Up she shoots in the air and down 
to the stage come 240 pounds with a crash 
that shakes the theatre. Then she flies up 
again, and it is the comedian’s iurn, with 
the assistance of Miss Dressler, to lead 
the onlookers to believe that he is about to 
edhe § his way through the boards of the 

oor. 

But he doesn’t seem to mind it a bit, for 
no sooner has he struck than he is up 
again and over tables, chairs, and sofas, 
knocking over everything inside the mad 
pair are whirling Be 

And more wonderful than all this, they 
are in perfect time with the liveliest kind 
of lively music, and when they finish, the 
spectators, screaming with laughter, fail 
to see that the tall, pale comedian or the 
stout actress has been made weary by 
their bacchanalian prank. 





CHARLES H. HOPPER’S DANGER 


Afraid He May Let “Chimmie Fadden’s” 
Expressions Slip in Private Life. 


During a long run of a play, it is said, 
the constant repetition of the lines makes 
them at times meaningless to the actor. 
However true that may be, as a general 
proposition, it will probably not apply to 
Charles H. Hopper, who is playing in 
“‘Chimmie Fadden,’’ at the Garden Theatre. 
The play is now in its fifth week. 

Mr. Hopper does not apprehend that the 
language of the Bowery will ever become 
mechanical to him. He is disturbed only 
by the fear that ‘“‘ Chimmie’s” expressive 
phraseology may encroach’ on the purity of 
his own vernacular when he is not on the 
stage. 

‘tI think,’ he said the other day, “ that 
nearly every actor will bear me out in the 
statement that it is rarely they carry the 
lines of their own parts into everyday life. 
I certainly never had such an experience 
up to the present time. But Chimmie Fad- 
den is quite different from any character 
I ever played. His lines are nearly all 
bright and snappy, and refer with vigor- 
ous and pat expressions to objects that are 
a part of everyday life in the metropolis. 

** Besides, many of them are localisms 
whose constant use has almost incorporated 
them as a part of the current English lan- 
guage. I don’t mean by this that I’m fall- 
ing into the habit of quoting Chimmie 
Fadden’s phraseology in my _ general 
speech, but I frequently feel that I am in 
great danger of doing so, and it is only by 
exercising most careful control that 1 es- 
cape. 

“I presume I am a great deal in the 
position of boys and girls who are ordered 
not to use slang, but who find the expres- 
siveness of a popular phrase so thorough- 
ly suited to the idea they want to convey 
that it is bound to come ‘trippingly on 
ine tongue,’ regardless of parental cau- 
tion. 

“The very fact that my present lines 
run in such directions makes me exceed- 
ing sensitive about using. such popular 
terms, for fear of apparently carrying my 
professional affairs into private life and 
imputations about advertising, for, despite 
many peopie to the contrary, actors of 
good standing never carry their stage af- 
fairs into their lives outside. Newspaper 
men frequently draw them out, but the de- 
tails of their stage life are usually resarved 
for discussion among their own professional 
set.” 





EUGENE TOMPKINS’S FIRST VENTURE 


Its Wonderful Success Reconciled His 
Father to His Becoming a Manager. 


There is an interesting bit of history con- 
cerning the first theatrical venture of Eu- 
gene Tompkins, manager and owner of the 
Boston Theatre and of ‘*‘ Burmah.” 

Mr. Tompkins’s father was the senior 
partner of Tompkins & Hill, who owned the 
Boston Theatre for many years. The old 
gentleman was very much opposed to his 
son’s desire to go into theatrical manage- 
ment. He advised a commercial career and 
pointed out the fact that Artemus Tomp- 
kins, an elder son, was making a great deal 
of money in the iron trade. 

Eugene was sent to Europe in 1877 for a 
year of travel. He was little more than 
twenty-five years old. In Paris he visited 
the Porte St. Martin Theatre and saw ‘“ Les 
Exiles,’’ which had just been produced. He 
was very much impressed by the perform- 
ance, and resolved to make at once a bold 
attetmpt to get into the theatrical busi- 
ness. 

He cabled to his father about the play. 
He _ received no answer, and cabied 
again and again. He wrote half a 
dozen letters begging for leave to 
buy the lay and produce it. His 
father finally gave in, and Eugene gave 
$10,000 for the right to produce *“‘ Les Ex- 
iles’’ in America. He immediately made 
a trip to Russia in search of ideas for cos- 
tumes and stage settings. _ é 

Tompkins & Hill never did anything by 
halves, so when Eugene returned to Bos- 
ton the firm gave him carte blanche in the 
matter of expense. For scenery, costumes, 
and accessories he paid $30,000—an unheard- 
of expense in Boston in those days. He 
had three exceptionally clever men at his 
back in Getz, Prescott, and Seavy, and a 
magnificent stage for such a_ production. 

The play was well cast. L. R. Shewell, 
then the stage manager, was the Schelm, 
E. J. Buckley the Vladimir, Louis James 
the Max de lLussieres, Mark rice the 
Colonel Palkine, “ Dan’ Maguiness the 
Caucasian, Mrs, Thomas Barry the Count- 
ess Lanine. and Marie Wainwright the 
Nadege. 

The play was a tremendous success. It 
earned money enough, Mr. Tompkins de- 
clares, to run the house two years even if 
not another dollar had been taken in. That 
settled the matter of Eugene Tompkins's 
career. He was made manager of the Bos- 
ton Theatre, with supreme authority, backed 
by the heavy bank account of Tompkins & 
Hill, and his father never regretted his ac- 
tion. ‘The Exiles’’ was followed by a 
number of spectacular melodramas, the lat- 
est and one of the best of which is “ Bur- 
mah,” 


MR. 





CARLYLE LOST THE KEY 


Had to Leave the Stage at the Acad- 
emy to Get a Duplicate. 


The strongest scene in “The Sporting 
Duchess,” at the Academy of Music, is 
the struggle between Francis Carlyle and 
Cora Tanner in the second act. It was al- 
most spoiled at the Wednesday matinée 


last week. 

The struggle takes place in a room the 
door to which is locked by Mr. Carlyle with 
a real key, which. he puts in the inside 


pocket of his uniform coat. According to 
the writing of the piece, the struggle is in- 
terrupted by a knocking at the locked door, 
which Mr. Carlyle is supposed ‘promptly to 


open. 

AWhen the knock was heard at the 
Wednesday matinée, Mr. Carlyle rushed 
to the door and put his hand in his in- 
side coat pocket. he key was, not there, 
He began to search his other pockets, but 
without successs. 

A duplicate key is always kept in the 
wings during the scene. A stage hand saw 
the actor’s predicament, and rushing around 
back pushed the duplicate key through 
a slit near the door made for just such 
an emergency. Mr. Carlyle was neryous 
by this time and failed to see the key. 
Finally he hurried to the wings, got the 
‘duplicate, while the audience was laughing, 
returned, and opened the door. 

After the act was over he found the miss- 
ing key. Thére was a hole in his pocket, 





and it had fallen into the lining of his 
coat 


Pi an Ty ePears 3 ? 
He Thought It Was Sta 
Mr. Norris Knew Better. 

In the first act of “‘A Social Highway- 
man,” at the Garrick Theatre, a game of 
poker is played. One of the players, Will- 
iam Norris, puts a fifty-dollar bill, stage 
money, on the table and makes an uncom- 
plimentary remark about thieves just as 
Edmund M. Holland, who plays the part of 
a valet, is entering the room. Mr. Holland 
approaches the table when nobody 3s look- 
ing and steals the fifty-dollar bill. 

The property man forgot to give the bill 
to Mr. Norris last Wednesday night and 
Mr. Nortis did not discover that he had 
forgotten to ask for it until he was on the 
stage. Then there was great finessing to 
get a bill without letting the audience 
know anything was wrong. 

Finally Mr. Norris slipped toward the 
wings and asked several employes of the 


theatre to let him have a bill. The stage 
carpenter was the only financier in the 
party, and he promptly handed to. the 
actor a five-dollar bill, good money. 

Mr. Holland has a habit of destroying 
the stage money after he makes his exit. 
The act is unconscious and due to nervous- 
ness. 

After the performance Mr. Norris went 
to Mr. Holland’s dressing room and asked 
that the stage carpenter’s bill be returned 
to him. 

‘“‘Oh, I tore that up,” remarked Mr. Hol- 
a pointing to a lot of pieces on the 
floor. 

Mr. Norris said a few terse words, looked 
ruefully at the small pieces of greenback, 
and went sadly away. $i 

He gave the stage carpenter $5 and tried 
to keep the story quiet. < 





THE STODDARD LENTEN LECTURES 


The Sale of Seats Will Begin at Daly’s 
Theatre This Week. 


A very large number of orders for seats 
for the Stoddard lectures, which are to be- 
gin at Daly’s Theatre on Monday, Ieb. 24, 
have already been received, and the seats 
reserved can be secured by application 
to the box office on and after next Thurs- 
day. These advance orders will be filled 
in the order in which they have been re- 
ceived, and the general sale of course 
tickets will also begin on that day. The 
indications are that the lectures this year 
will be even more popular than hereto- 
fore, if that is possible. 

There will be six courses, the same as 
last year, each being the same, so that 
patrons can select any day that suits them 
for attendance. The lectures will be given 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Sat- 
urdry, at 11 o’clock A. M., and on Tuesdays 
and Fridays at 3 o’clock P. M. There will 
be five lectures, each of them being re- 
peated for a week. The first will be on 
the city and surroundings of ‘“ Naples,’ 
where Mr. Stoddard spent considerable time 
last Summer. The second will give some 
new accounts of tourists’ life in ‘* Con- 
stantinople,” and the third will be an en. 
tirely new discourse on ‘“ Napoleon,” of 
whose character Mr. Stoddard is a great 
admirer. The last two will be on “ India 
and ‘ Japan,” and will be compiled from 
Mr. Stoddard’s notebooks on those coun- 
tries. 

The Stoddard lectures have become a per- 
manent Lenten entertainment in: this city, 
and the coming courses promise to be the 
best that have ever been delivered here, 
In Boston, Chicago, and other cities where 
they have been heard, only words of praise 
have been lavished on them, 





English Theatrical Talk. 

The London Stage gives publication to a 
rumor that Daniel Frohman is about to 
abandon his New-York enterprises and go 
to London to enter upon theatrical manage- 
ment there. The Stage comments upon the 
rumor thus: ‘If he does so, his brother 
managers will find in him a very keen com- 
petitor, for Mr. Frohman is a born man- 
ager and organizer, With iron-clad com- 
mercial habits. He is to be found at his 
office any morning before 10 o’clock, and 
although he personally supervises every de- 
partment of his business, he has that rare 
faculty of never appearing in a hurry, and 
is able to give audience to any one who 
has any real business to discuss with him. 
What gives color to the rumor is that 
the Lyceum, in New-York, of which Mr. 
Frohman is chief, must, by the terms of a 
lease, be demolished in about a year’s time. 
We have always contended that there is 
ample scope for more really first-class West 
End theatres, managed by experienced men 
with capital, and Mr. Frohman is so well 
known over this side that his advent, 
should it prove true that he contemplates 
it, will be welcomed by all branches of the 
profession.” 

“Shamus O’Brien,’ a romantic opera, 
music by Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, book by 
cur own George Jessop, will be produced at 
the Opera Comique, in London, some time 
in March. 

Clyde Fitch and Leo Dietrichstein’s 
‘*Gossip”’ will be produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, in London, but Winifred Emery 
will not be in the cast. Mrs. Langtry and 
J. W. Pigott will play their original parts. 

When Irving goes home he intends to 
produce at his London Lyceum “ Julius 
Caesar,” ‘‘ Henry IV.,’”’ and ‘“ Coriolanus.”’ 

The new Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera 
will be produced at the London Savoy The- 
atre a week from to-morrow night. 

An actor, Charles Hudson, having fool- 
ishly rushed into print with an impotent 
reply to hostile criticism, Bernard Shaw, 
in The Saturday Review, pats him on the 
back, saying: ‘‘ Not only ought actors to 
write occasionally, so as to show the crit- 
ics their ideas of dramatic criticism, but 
the critics ought to act from time to time, 
so as to show the actors their notions of 
acting. If Mr. Hudson perseveres for a 
few years, he will make a fair average 
critic. At present he is hardly abreast of 
the times. He tries, for instance, to catch 
the fashionable tone by speaking of Ibsen’s 
dramas as unclean and indecent. That is 
quite out of date now; it belongs to the 
period when Mr. Hudson was distinguish- 
ing himself by creating the part of Ulrik 
Brendel, in ‘ Rosmersholm.’ One has to 
be careful about these little things at first, 
but the trick of them soon comes. Go on, 
Mr. Hudson; go on improving us, even 
chastening us; we are always willing to 
be instructed.” 

Shaw says in the same article that hav- 
ing lived to see ‘‘ The Colleen Bawn" per- 
formed with real water in it, he now hopes 
to live to see it done with real Irish- 


men in it. 
“The Fool of the Family,” by Fergus 


Hume, lately produced at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, is angther version of Au- 
gier’s ‘‘ L’Aventuriére,’’ which, like Rob- 
ertson’s *‘ Home,” places» the incident of 
the improbable story in moderm life. The 
principal personages are a retired Colonel, 
his nephew, and an adventuress and her 
husband, who pose as father and daugh- 
ter. In addition to inveigling the Colonel 
into a declaration of marrage, the advent- 
uress schemes to obtain possession of the 
key of a safe, from which her confederate 
hopes to extract £30,000 worth of diamonds 
—scheme frustrated by the ubiquitous 
nephew, who is discovered inside the recep- 
tacle. This is Mr. Fergus Hume’s most 
effective contribution to the story, 





Marvin R, Clark’s Benefit. 


The testimonial to Marvin R. Clark, the 
blind journalist, which has been arranged 
by a committee of his confréres, will take 
place at the Casino this evening. The pro- 


gramme is both varied and strong. Among 
those who will appear are Wilton Lackaye, 
J. F. Dodson, from the Empire stock com- 
pany; Max O’Rell, the famous lecturer; 
Clementine De Vere, the soprano prima 
donna; Signors Carboni and ussitano of 
the Metropolitan Opera House; Victor Her- 
bert, violoncello virtuoso; Elita Proctor 
Otus of the Lyceum Theatre stock com- 
pany; Chevalier Verbeck, the wonderful 
illusionist, who will on this evening make 
his first appearance in this country; Her- 
bert Arnold, violinist, and many others of 
equal prominence. 

The use of the theatre is given by 
Canary & Lederer, and it is expected 
there will be a very large audience pres- 
ent, out of compliment to Mr. Clark, as 
well as because of the attractive qualities 
af the programme itself. 











At Last a Declaration of His Stand on 
the Excise Question, 


IN. CONSOLIDATION PROTEST 


— + ee, 


BURIED 


Present Policy Upheld in Memoria) 


to be Presented to the Gov: _ 
ernor by the Mayor and : 


a Committee. 


Mayor Wurster of Brooklyn, anxious fof 
his political life, now that he and his 
friends are in control of the Republican 
Party of Kings County, is at the head and 


front of a crusade against the proposed 
Greater New-York. 

He and his followers met in his office yes< 
terday and prepared a memorial, which the 
Mayor will present to the Governor, pray- 
ing that he will not sign a consolidation 
bill, and practically threatening that if he 
does sign, the ten delegates from Kings 
County to the National Republican Conven- 
tion will not vote fdr him. 

But in his zeal as an office holder, Mayor 
Wurster appears to have broken the silence 
he has maintained when the best citizens of 
Brooklyn have asked what he proposed to 
do toward stopping the open violation of the 
excise law in Brooklyn Sundays. 

In the memorial prepared yesterday in 
Mr, Wurster’s office, with Mr. Wurster’s 
assistance, and which Mr. Wurster wil? 
present to the Governor, the enjoyments of 
the people of Brooklyn are described, and it 
is declared that one of these enjoyments is 
secured— 
by such an enforcement of the excise 
laws as has been popular with all 
classes of our people (by eliminating 
therefrom all the features of the blue 
laws and at the same time perserv« 
ing the sanctity of the Sabbath.) * ® 

Before Mr. Wurster was a candidate for 
Mayor of Brooklyn, it is said, he was in 
favor of consolidation. When he was ask- 
ing the people to vote for him, he favored 
a resubmission of the question to the 
people. Now that he has been elected, and 
has tasted the sweets of office, he is opposed 
to consolidation in any form. 

Mayor Wurster’s predecessor, Charles A. 
Schieren, also had peculiar views on cone 
solidation. He said that as a business 
man in “ The Swamp,” in this city, he 
was in favor of consolidation, but as the 
Mayor of the City of Brooklyn, he was ape 
posed to consolidation. 

Mayor Wurster and his City Works Come 
missioner, Theodore B. Willis, have now 
determined on a crusade against the people 
securing what they have voted for—a@ 
Greater New-York—and it is even hinted 
that should the bill pass the Legislature, 
a threat will be held over Gov. Morton’s 
head by Mayor Wurster and Mr. Willis, 
The significance of such a threat would be 
that, should the Governor sign the Greater 
New-York bill, he will not receive the ten 
votes from Kings County for his nomi- 
nation as the Republican Presidential cane 
didate. 

The Mayor’s office in the Brooklyn City 
Hall was yesterday turned into a Repube- 
lican headquarters, and there were present 
Mayor Wurster, Jacob Brenner, Counsel te 
the Board of Police and Excise; George H. 
Roberts, Jr., Chairman of the Republican 
County Committee; William Kramer, Mi- 
chael J. Dady, Marcus Campbell, one of 
John Y. McKane’s young friends; Herman 
Wagner, and President Clark of the. Board 
of Aldermen. 

“The Republicans of this city,” said 
Mayor Wurster, *‘ have become anxious ag 
to the result of this question of consolida- 
tion without fixing a plan, thinking as the 
plan now looks that it merely provides-for 
the consolidation of the two cities. We 
know full well that the average Tammany 
majority of between 40,000 and 50,000. in 
New-York City more than counterbalances 
any Republican majority that this county 
may give. The Republicans here have be- 
come uneasy, and they want to protest 
against any annexation which would mean 
the extinction of the Republican Party in 
this county.”’ 

Then the men at the meeting, who are 
strongly interested in offices in the City -of 
Brooklyn, drew up this protest, which will 
be carried to Goy. Morton by a committee 
headed by Mayor Wurster: 


There scems to be a strong political movement 
on foot, urged on by. party leaders in the State, 
the purpose of which is the consolidation of the 
City. of Brooklyn with the City of New-York 
into what is commonly called the Greater New- 
York, without referendum or resubmission. We 
believe that such consolidation would have @ 
detrimental effect upon the entire party in the 
State, and would greatly endanger its strength 
and efficiency, and would cause a feeling of re- 
sentment here which would develop into a power- 
ful opposition within the enmnalidnted organiza- 
tion and become an element of discord which 
would threaten the party’s success in the State. 

Our people here have enjoyed in the past two 
years government that was clean, intelligent, and 
able in all its parts, which is evidenced by the 
repaving and cleaning of our streets, perfectin 
of our sewer system, enlarging and improving o 
our water plants, the better and cheaper lighting 
of the public streets, by increased school facili- 
ties to accommodate the wants of our steadily 
growing population, by the adoption of sanitary 
measures for the preservation of the pyblic 
health, by such an enforcement of the excise laws 
as has been popular with all classes of our peo- 
ple, (by eliminating therefrom all the features. of 
the blue laws and at the same time preserving 
the sanctity of the Sabbath,) by bringing the 
Police and Fire Departments to that point of 
efficiency which has not been attained by any 
like department in any city of this State, and by 
the management of our Park Department econom- 
ically and yet with a view for public recreation 
and beauty. We feel assured that under the 
present Mayor such good government will not 
only be continued, but will be improved upon, 
and we are anxious that there should be no con- 
solidation, fearing that such legislation would 
destroy the means of continuing the good govern- 
ment which has existed here during the past two 
years, 

The Wurster-Willis faction of the Repub- 
lican Party its in power in Brooklyn, and 
the members. of it say they can deliver the 
ten delegates from Kings County to the 
National Convention, but these votes will 
not be thrown, it is said, to the man who 
signs a bill for the Greater New-York, de- 
priving Mr. Wurster, Mr. Willis, Mr. Bren- 
ner, and others too numerous to mention, 
of political offices. : 





A MESSENGER BOY SVENGALI 


Great Stage Banking House Almost 
Wrecked by a Joke. 


Rigid rules and the stage manager’s re- 
bukes and fines do not always stop actors 
who love practical jokes from having fun 
in an unusual manner, even while the per- 
formance is going on. In ‘“ The War of 
Wealth’’ an American District Messenger 
boy plays quite an important part in the 
scene supposed to represent the Columbian 
Express Company’s office. 

It is this boy who takes a message 
telling Banker John Warfield to keep 
the doors of his bank open until a certain 
hour, and that by that time plenty of 
money will be at the bank at his disposal, 
and thereby save him from ruin. A few 
evenings ago at the Academy of Music in 
Baltimore, where ‘‘ The War of Wealth ” 
was being played, Lawrence Hanley and 
John B, Maher, two prominent members of 
the cast, took this messenger boy and paste 
ed a long fringe of fine cut Seal of North 
Carolina whiskers about his face and 
whitened his eyes, to make him look like 
a miniature Svengali. 

Then they stood him in the first ene 
trance, and as Thomas Wise, who imper- 
sonates an excitable Southern Major in bs 
play, yelled: ‘‘Where is that messenger boy 
Where is he? Why don’t he come? e’ll 
have to fly when he does come!" he looked 
into the first entrance, and there w 
Master Messenger with bulging eyes and 
frizzled raven locks. Wise was st 
bewildered, hypnotized by the pigmy 
Svengali, but all he could do to save the 
scene was to keep on repeating the words 
until another boy took the little messen- 
ger's uniform and hurried on to the stage 
to take the Major's life-or-death message 
to save the bank. ; 

If ever the great banking firm of Warfield 
& Co. in the play came near going to posi- 
tive rack and ruin, it was upon that- 
ticular evening when the disheveled. 
shrunken Svengali looked out 


express scene with owl-like sublumity, 


thought he had made a great hit 
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The season of grand opera in French, 
Xtalian, and German at the Metropolitan 
Opera House is approaching its close in a 
series of kaleidoscopic changes of glory. 
As one, in looking through a kaleidoscope, 
sees a brilliant star composed of many 
pieces of bright glass, so one sees nearly 
every night at the Opera House a cast of 
many brilliant artists coruscating as a 


single great ‘‘star.”” As long as each turn 
of the kaleidoscope keeps before the public 
eye the brightest elements in this conglom- 
erate operatic sun the public heart flut- 
ters with a deep joy and the public hands 
come together with resounding claps, as 
when on a Summer afternoon the western 
horizon blackens, the winds rush together, 
the waves leap upward, the treacherous cat- 
boat upsets, and its occupants, falling into 
the. water, utter a groan, and darkness 
covers their eyes. Indeed, there are liter- 
ally thunderstorms of applause, the stage 
is strewn with costly flowers, and the art- 
ists grow footsore with walking many laps 
behind the footlights, 

Once upon a time great names in the 
operatic world were Rossini, Gounod, Verdi, 
and Wagner; but to this complexion have 
they come at last that they are mere mak- 
ers of cloth for the Reszkes, Melba, 
Nordica, and Calvé to cut into robes of 
glory for themselves. As for Schumann, 
Chopin, and Liszt, who are they but pur- 
veyors to his Imperial Majesty, Ignace 
Paderewski? And Brahms, Dvorak, and 
Tschaikowsky? Mere peddlers of poor 
Symphonies to make a Boston symphony 
holiday. The composer is dethroned, and 
the virtuoso reigns supreme. Le roi est 
agnort, vive le roi@ 

“It is, it is a glorious thing to be a pirate 
king!’’ Who would not be a de Reszke and 
outshine a Gounod and a Wagner? Who 
would not be a Calvé, to steal the laurel 
from Bizet, or a Melba, to stand, with the 
support of a fiute, between the sun and 
Donizetti? 

The week that has just closed has been 
one of ecstasy. Poor Wagner, whose 
*Tannhiuser’”’ had to stand upon its own 
merits on Thursday night, cut but a sorry 
. figure beside Bizet, Massenet, Donizetti, 
Mascagni, and Meyerbeer. Served him 
right, anyhow. What business had he to 
ask people to take art seriously and for 
its own sake? Give us our great vocalists 
—no matter what the opera—or give us 
English burlesque. That the condition of 
affairs is forcing itself upon the attention 
of operagoers is proved by a letter to a 
morning contemporary, in which the writer 
suggested that Messrs. Abbey & Grau 
should produce “‘ The Bohemian Girl,” with 
Melba as Arline, Calvé as the gypsy, Jean 
de Reszke as Thaddeus, Eduard de Reszke 
as Devilshoof, and Plancon as Count Arn- 
heim. The writer further suggested that 
with this cast the price of orchestra seats 
could be raised to $7. 

Where is it all to end. 
secret that M. Jean de Reszke is not a 
young man. He will not last many years 
more. It is also an undeniable fact that 
he has no rival on the stage to-day, nor is 
there any one who even approaches him 
except in one or two parts. But there is no 
other tenor who can sing Romeo and John 
of Leyden, Faust and Otello, the Chevalier 
des Grieux and Tristan as he can. There 
is no other Melba, nor any other Calvé, 
nor a second Eduard de Reszke. Private 
information from Paris says that the city 
is musically dead. The most prominent 
singer is Sybil Sanderson, and no one goes 
to hear her any more. ‘The darlings of 
Paris are at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
As for Berlin and Vienna, we have been 
listening to some of their favorites—Lola 
Beeth, Georgine von Januschowsky, and 
Sophia Traubmann. 

What will Messrs. Abbey & Grau give us 
next season? No more German opera, we 
may be sure, except an occasional “ Tris- 
tan.” We shall have “ Faust,” ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” ‘ Aida,” ‘‘Les Huguenots,” and 
“Romeo et Juliette,” with the de Reszkes, 
Melba, and Plancon, and we shall have 
“Carmen,” ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
possibly ‘“‘ Mefistofele,”’ with Calvé. We 
need not expect novelties, unless some com- 
poser will kindly write a work containing 
good parts for all our stars. But no more 
*“Falstaffs.” Perhaps the managers will 
spring a great surprise to the public and 
produce “ Marta,” with Melba as Marta, 
Calvé as Nancy, Jean de Reszke as Lionel, 
Eduard as Plunkett, and Maurel as Tris- 
tram. That would draw as large a house 


at $7 a seat as “‘ Carmen.’ 
> * 
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It is an open 


Last Wednesday evening’s performance 
of “Manon” was interesting for obvious 
reasons. It was interesting, for instance, to 
see the manifest insincerity of most of those 
on the stage, except Jean de Reszke. One 
grows weary of praising this man, and 
certainly the readers of the newspapers 
must sometimes exclaim: ‘‘ What! can the 
King do no wrong?” But on Wednesday 
night he acted and sang with all his heart 
and soul, even while Melba was keeping one 
eye on her friends in the opera club box, 
and Maurel was indulging in pantomime by- 
play. not directly connected with the opera. 

As for Mme. Melba, her whole art is but 
the piping of a linnet. The voice, worn as 
ft.certainly is after a season of hard work, 
(to: which must have been added a lack of 
regard for her physique,) is a fresh and 
lovely organ. It has been perfectly trained 
and it is delivered with a method absolutely 
flawless. But beyond that Mme. Melba’s 
art does not go. Those who occasionally 
burst into warm praise of her acting speak 
injudiciously. At times she displays un- 
wonted activity, it is true, but how does it 
manifest itself? in facial contortions, rush- 
ings about the stage, and meaningless, awk- 
ward gestures. Nothing springs from intelli- 
gence; nothing shows a knowledge of even 
the conventional symbolism of the stage. 
Any girl who has been three months in 
one of our dramatic schools knows more 
about the technics of acting than Mme. 
Melba. To speak of her work as dramatic 
art is an injustice to the humblest actor in 
the theatre across the street. 

Mme. Melba can sing; and one readily for- 
gives her inelegant carriage and uncourtly 
manner when she is warbling the music of 
Marguerite of Valois. So one pardons her 
gaucherie in ‘‘ Manon,” when hearing her 
silvery tones. But when it comes to a 
question of acting the part, she is not to 
be compared to the unfortunate Sybil San- 
derson, who achieved such a distinguished 
failure. 

s,* 

The Philharmonic concerts, afternoon and 
evening, were well attended. For this we 
ought to be profoundly thankful, because it 
is evidence that there are yet a few hun- 
dreds of persons with genuine musical taste 
in this community. They certainly go to 
hear the music, not to worship at the feet 
of virtuosi. The performances of the Phil- 
harmonic players, while solid and respect- 
able, are not often of a nature to arouse 
enthusiasm. Nor are the fathers always 
wise in their selection of soloists. It is not 








Mme. Marie Brema’s vocal athletics as 
singing; but most of us have a higher re- 
gard ict the human throat. Mme. Brema 
has a superb voice of excellent range— 
though the range is not so wide as she 
thinks to make it by exertions of main 
strength. She uses that voice without a 
particle of skill, and her style consists of 
a series of swoops and slides from one 
tone to another, till the outraged ear hun- 
gers for one sustained note. 

Plying in the waters of this port is a 
small steam transport, called the Fulton 
Market, which rejoices and is exceedingly 
giad in the possession of a siren whistle. 
When the Captain of this craft sees some 
steel leviathan like the Campania or Majes- 
tic crossing his path, he lets loose a piece 
of marine song which in one swirling sweep 
of sound soars from F below the bass clef 
to G above the treble, and back again, 
without a break. If Mme. Brema would 
like to know just how her method impresses 
a sensitive, educated ear, let her go and 
hear tae Fulton Market sing, ‘‘ Port your 
helm.” Ws tas Ee 


NOTES OF MUSIC. 


—GERMAN OPERA AT THE ACADEMY.—Mr. 
Walter Damrosch announces a season of 
three weeks of German opera at the Acad- 
emy of Music, to begin on March 2. The fol- 
lowing Wagner operas will be _ given: 
“Tristan and Isolde,” ‘‘ Die Wablkiire,”’ 
** Siegfried,”’ ** Die Gétterdimmerung,”’ 
“ Tannhiuser,”” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and “‘ Die 
Meistersinger.’”’ In addition to the above, 
Beethoven’s ‘* Fidelio’”’ will be sung, and 
Mr. Damrosch’s opera, ‘‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,”’ which will have its initial production 
in Boston to-morrow night. The following 
is a list of the artists who comprise the 
company: Frau Katharina Klafsky, Miss 
Mina Schilling, Fraulein Riza Eibenscheutz, 
Fraulein Gisela Stoll, Fraulein Mulder, Miss 
Marie Maurer, Fraulein .Marie ,Mattfeld, 
Friulein Johanna Gadski, Friulein Milka 
Ternina, Herr Wilhelm Grening, Herr Bar- 
ron Berthald, Herr Paul Lange, Herr Max 
Alvary, Herr Demeter Popovici, Herr Wil- 
helm Mertens, Herr Conrad Behrens, Herr 
Julius von Putlitz, Herr Gerhard Stehmann, 
Herr Edward Bromberg, and Herr Emil 
Fischer. The sale of subscription seats for 
the season, consisting of nine evening and 
three matinée performances, will commence 
at Carnegie Hall box office to-morrow. 

—METROPOLITAN OPERA HousEeE.—The pro- 
gramme for the thirteenth and last week 
of the opera season is as follows: Monday, 
‘Die Meistersinger,””’ the Messrs. de 
Reszke, M. Plancon, Signor Campanari, 
and Mlle. Lola Beeth; Wednesday, ‘“ Les 
Huguenots,” the Messrs. de Reszke, M. 
Pliancon. M. Maurel, Mme. Melba, Mme. 
Nordica, and Mme. Scaichi; Friday, 
“ Faust.”” Mme, Melba, Mme. Scalchi, M. 
Maurel, and the Messrs. de Reszke; Sat- 
urday matinée, ‘“‘Carmen,” Mme. Calvé, 
Mme. Saville, M. Lubert, and Signor An- 
cona; Saturady night, ‘“‘ Lohengrin,’’ Mme. 
Nordica, Mme, Mantelli, M. Plancon, Signor 
Kaschmann, and Signor Cremonini. At the 
concert this evening ‘‘La Damnation d 
Faust’”’ will be repeated. 


—A PROMISING PROGRAMME.—The Ethical 
Culture Concert will tadke place to-morrow 
evening at Carnegie Hall. An orchestra 
of sixty has been engaged which will be 
under the direction of Frank Van Der 
Stucken, who is specially coming from 
Cincinnati to conduct this concert. Among 
the artis.s who assist are the following: 
Lillian ssiauvelt, Mrs. Jacoby, Carl Naeser, 
and Ondricek. The latter artist will play 
the Max Bruch minor concerto. Humper- 
dink’s ‘“‘ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar” will also 
be produced under the direction of Louis 
Koemmenich, with the assistance of the 
Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


—PLUNKET GREENE.—The third song re- 
cital of Mr, Plunket Greene will be given 
at the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall Tues- 
day afternoon, Feb. 11. The first part of 
the programme will consist of the com- 
plete cycle of sixteen songs of Schumann’s 
** Dichterliebe,’”’ and the second half of the 
programme will be devoted to English 
songs. 

—MANuscripT Society.—The third public 
meeting of this body will take place at 
Chickeving Hall on Thursday night. Selec- 
tions from Xaver Scharwenka’s opera, 
** Mataswintha,”’ will be performed, and also 
compositions by Platon Brunoff, W. K. 
Bassford, and Edgar S. Kelley. 

—A Sonco REcITAL.—Herr Hans Seitz, bari- 
tone, who has just come to America from 
Germany, where he has sung in the prin- 
cipal opera houses and concerts, will give 
a song recital at Steinway Hall on Sunday 
evening, Feb. 16. 

—NEW-YORK Taio CLUB.—The second con- 
cert of this organization will be given 
in Chamber Music Hall on Thursday night. 





PINTE’S YOUNG WIFE HAS A HEARING 


She Is Accused of Having Murdered 
Her Aged Mother-in-Law. 


NEwW-BRIGHTON, 8S. I., Feb. 8.—Antoinette 
Pinte, the Italian girl wife who is charged 
with strangling to death her aged mother- 
in-law, Marie Pinte, Jan. 26, had a hearing 
before Justice Acker this morning. The 
girl had been confined in the witness room 
at the West New-Brighton Police Station 
with her baby since her arrest, and has 
been apparently happy and contented. 

The examination was conducted privately, 


only the District Attorney, counsel for the 
prisoner, witnesses, and persons connected 
with the case being present. The only wit- 
nesses examined were Mrs. Jessie Johnson, 
a colored woman who lives opposite the 
shop of Carmine Pinte, on Second Street; 
Policeman King, who is the complainant, 
and Antonio Congamela, one of the boarders 
at Pinte’s place. 

Few points were brought out that have 
not already been published. It was shown 
that Antoinette was alone in the house with 
the murdered woman, who was confined to 
her bed with illness. She had shown 
anxiety to keep the boarders out of the 
rooms occupied by the old woman, and no 
one was seen about the place from the time 
that the old woman was last seen by 
Congamela until her body was found. 

Justice Acker held the girl, who is but 
eighteen years of age, to await the action 
of the Grand Jury, and, with four witnesses, 
she was committed to the county jail. 
Pinte has been attempting to get posses- 
sion of his child since the arrest of his wife, 
but the authorities have refused to take it 
away from its mother. Pinte made an at- 
tempt to take the baby by force while the 
prisoner was entering the police van, and 
Antoinette’s mother sprang to the girl’s 
aid. A crowd of Italians were about, and 
a row was threatened for a few minutes. 
The police drove Pinte back and the babe 
stayed with its mother. 





Cattle Better Treated than Sailors. 


From The London Daily News. 

The improvements in the arrangements 
made for the protection of animals during 
the voyage across the Atlantic are said 
by Mr. Tennant, Principal of the Animals 
Division of the Board of Agriculture, to 
have fairly kept pace with the increase 
of the trade, During the early days the 
losses, owing to tempestuous weather, bad 
ventilation, and other causes, were often 
of a very serious character, and in some 
cases resulted in the destruction of the 
entire living cargo. As experience was 
gained, however, an improvement took 
place, and since the year 1889, when the 
losses among cattle amounted to ne less 
than twenty-one of every thousand that 
were embarked, there has been a steady 
decrease in the mortality among this class 
of animals, until, in 1893, it was reduced 
to three per thousand, and during the 
year 1894 to five per thousand. Sheep are 
at all times bad travelers when compared 
with cattle, the losses among them during 
a long journey being almost always large, 
and during the five, years in question the 
average losses amounted to twenty-eight 

er thousand. Notwithmanding the fact, 

owever, that the importation during 1894 
increased nearly eight-fold, and leaped up 
to upward of 400,000, the losses during the 
past year only amounted to seventeen per 
thousand. 





Inventor Edison Makes a Purchase. 


ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 8.—The entire plant 
of the North America Phonograph Com- 
pany was put up at auction this afternoon 
in West Orange by Receiver John R. Har- 
din of the company. The sale was ordered 
by the Vice Chancellor in Newark about a 
week ago. There was only one bidder for 
the plant, Thomas A. Edison, and he of- 
fe $100,000 for the entire plant. This 
bid the receiver accepted. The er and 
Inventor Edison entered into 
ment recently regarding 
company. 
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WAR ON THE BANANA SKIN 





Mr. Roosevelt Orders a Prohibitory 
Ordinance Enforced. 


MUST KEEP THE SIDEWALKS CLEAN 


The Market Portions of Hester and 
Rivington Streets Also to be 


Kept Clear — Col. War- 


ing’s Complaint. 


It was an apple that got Adam into 


trouble. A basket of peaches caused the 
dismissal of Capt. Stephenson from the 
New-York police force and his indictment 
and conviction for bribery. And now comes 


the banana skin, threatening to bring about 
a shake-up in the Police Department. 

President Theodore Roosevelt of the Po- 
lice Department yesterday summoned be- 
fore him Capt. Copeland of the Delancey 
Street station, Capt. Grant of the Madison 
Street station, Acting Capt. Kirschner of 
the Eldridge Street station, Acting Capt. 
Crilly of the Union Market station, and all 
the Sergeants and Roundsmen of those pre- 
cincts, He talked to them pointedly about 
the prevalence of banana skins in the 
Streets on the east side. 

He explained the bad habits of the banana 
skin, dwelling particularly on its tendency 
to toss people into the air and bring them 
down with terrific force on the hard pave- 
ment. He warned the Captains, Sergeants, 
and Roundsmen, of the necessity for keep- 
ing the streets free from banana peels, 
apple and potato skins, and similar 
articles. He directed the attention of that 
masterpiece of Common Council legislation 


devised by the late John Morris, while an 
Alderman, and couched in the following 
language: 


Section. 1. Any person who shall cast, throw, or 
deposit on any sidewalk or crosswalk in any 
Street, avenue, or public place within the corpor- 
ate limits of the City of New-York, any part or 
portion of any fruit or vegetable or other 
substances, which, when stepped upon by any 
person, is liable to cause, or does cause, him or 
her to slip or fall, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, anu on conviction thereof before 
any Magistrate, shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $1 nor more than $5, or in default 
of the payment of such fine, by imprisonment 
not less than one day nor more than ten days at 
the discretion of the Court. 

Sec. 2. The proprietor of every store, stand, or 
other place where fruit, vegetable, or other 
Substances mentioned in Section 1 of this ordin- 
ance are sold, shall keep suspended therein, or 
posted thereon, in some conspicuous place cons- 
tantly, a copy of this ordinance printed in large 
type, so that persons purchasing any such fruit, 


vegetable or other substances may become aware’ 


of its provisions; and every such proprietor or 
agent refusing or neglecting to comply with the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of $5 for such neg- 
lect, or, in default of payment thereof, by im- 
prisonment not to exceed ten days, at the dis- 
cretion of the Court, 

Sec. 3. The Commissioners of Police are hereby 
required to enforce rigidly the provisions of this 
ordinance. 


The police were told to look rigidly after 
the enforcement of that part of the or- 
dinance requiring the posting of the notices 
by all fruit and vegetable dealers and 
vendors. 

Besides that, the President said the police 
would have to see that those portions of 
Hester Street and Rivington Street which 
are used as markets are kept clear, so that 
traffic would not be obstructed. 

**Col. Waring has complained,”’ the Presi- 
dent said to the men, “ that the police are 
not efficient in enforcing these ordinances, 
and I insist upon your carrying out the law 
in that district. I fully recognize the fact 
that the law is a difficult one to enforce, 
but it is necessary that it should be done.” 

“This law will inflict much hardship on 
peddlers,’’ Capt. Copeland ventured to sug- 
gest. The President said nothing must 
a in the way of the enforcement of the 
aw. 

The Captains promised to do their best 
to enforce the ordinance. 

Chief Conlin made arrangements to send 
ten extra men to the east side markets to 
see that the law was complied with. Chief 
Conlin also sent to all precinct command- 
ers in the city a copy of the ordinance 
quoted above, coupled with the warning 
that the law must be enforced. , 

Speaking on the subject to a reporter for 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, Chief Conlin said: 
“TIT sent out the same warning to the Cap- 
tains about the middle of December 
last. It is ‘ifficult to enforce such a 
law, but the police will certainly do the best 
they can. he complaint from Col. War- 
ing’s men was to the effect that the ba- 
nana peels and other rubbish were very 
difficult to reach because they were thrown 
under the carts which almost fill up some 
of the east side streets. The ordinance 
was passed to prevent accidents. I do not 
remember that any accidents of this class 
have been reported to Headquarters this 
Winter.” 


MAKING TRILBY COSMOPOLITAN 





Paul Potter's Arrangements for Productions 
in France, Austria, Germany, 
and Italy. 


Paul Potter, the dramatist of Du Mau- 
rier’s “ Trilby,” arrived from Europe yes- 
terday on the steamship New-York. Mr. 
Potter went abroad during the Christmas 
holidays with the intention of making 
“Trilby ’’ cosmopolitan, and to a reporter 
for THE NEW-YoRK TIMEs yesterday aft- 
ernoon he declared that he had succeeded, 

The play is now being done in the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, under the man- 
agement of Beerbohm Tree, who is also 
playing the part of Svengali, and England’s 
verdict, though it comes almost as an imi- 
tator of that of the United States, is for 


such a large sum that Mr. Tree expects to 
end the season with the piece. 

Mr. Potter has, he said, made arrange- 
ments with the editor of The Russian 
World, whose name is almost as imposing 
as an edition of his paper, for the trans- 
lation of the play into Russian, and ar- 
rangements have been completed for the 
sroduction next September in the Imperial! 
Theatre, St. Petersburg. 

Berlin is soon to have a new theatre. It 
is building now, and “ Trilby ’’ will be its 
first star. The new house will be known 
as the Theatre of the West, and will be 
opened next October. 

“Fraulein Barkarny,’ said Mr. Potter, 
‘““who is credited with being the most beau- 
tiful woman in Germany, will play the part 
of Trilby, and she will be at least a Du 
Maurier ideal in the part. Bonn, one of 
the best-kr»wn of German actors, will be 
the Svengali.” 

In Austria J. T. Grein will manage the 
production. In France Henri Cain, author 
of ‘‘ La Navarraise,”’ is adapting “ Trilby’ 
for the Parisian stage. 

M. Coquelin, Mr. Potter says, made him 
an offer for the French rights, and he also 
stated that he had a letter from M. Sar- 
dou in relation to an adaptation. 

“IT met Mme. Eleonora Duse in Paris,” 
said Mr. Potter, “and she wanted to secure 
the piece for Italy, but we have already ne- 
gotiated with Bellotti Bon. 

“Mme. Calvé thinks the story of ‘ Trilby’ 
would make a good opera, and she wants 
the right to produce it as such, but neither 
Mr. Du Maurier nor I will allow it to be 
used in opera until we are satisfied that it 
has run its course on the dramatic stage.” 

The original company that a “ Tril- 
by’ at the Garden Theatre will be sent 
by A. M. Palmer to Australia, Mr. Potter 
says. The play will also be produced in 
Cape Town, Africa, and in Johannesburg. 





M’MARROW CONFESSED THE THEFTS 


He Had Robbed His Employer, the 


Housekeeper, and the Servant. 


Central Office Detectives Reidy and 
Reilly yesterday arraigned in Jefferson 
Market Court John McMarrow, twenty- 
eight years old, of 321 East Twenty-second 
Street, on a charge of larceny. Dr. M. L. 


Holbrook of 46 East Twenty-first Street, 
who said he was an editor and publisher, 
made the complaint. 

Dr. Holbrook charged the prisoner with 
stealing a pair of cameo sleeve buttons, 
worth $17; a gold watch, the property of 
Annie Golden, a servant in the house, and 
a dozen silver spoons belonging to Miss 
Ida Haines, the housekeeper. 

The prisoner was employed at the house 
as furnaceman. When he left, a week ago, 
the goods had disappeared. He was sus- 
pected, as Miss Haines had caught him 
taking a number of articles from a grocery 
store, which she subsequently learned he 
had charged to her account. 

She wrote a letter to Police Headquarters 
and the de res urrested McMarrow at 
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BROADWAY THEATRE, x. «23%, 


andsomest and Safest Theatre in the World. 
Evenings at 8:15. Saturday Mat. at 2. 


Commencing To-morrow (Monday) Evening, 


THE FAMOUS ORIGINAL 


BUSTONANS. 


Direction FRANK L, PERLEY. 


ROBIN 
JSROME SYKES, HU OD) 


GEORGE FROTHINGHAM, 

HAROLD BLAKE, 

JOSEPHINE BARTLETT, 

ALICE NIELSEN, a 

Cc. E. LANDIE, PRICES: 
and | 50e., $1.00 & $1.50. 


JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS. 


SUMPTUOUS 
REVIVAL 


H. C. BARNABEE, 
Ww. BH. MACDONALD, 
HELEN BERTRAM, 














To night. CASING, T-night 


Broadway and 29th St. 


GRAND 


SacredConcert 


For the benefit of Mr. Marvin R. Clark, the 
Blind Journalist, tendered by members of the N. 
Y. Press Club, the German Press Club, the XIII. 
Club, and others. Will begin at BIGHT O'CLOCK 
on account of length of programme. 


GREAT CAST. 


Mme. Clementine De Vere, Prima Donna, 
Miss Elita Proctor Otis, 
Mrs. Minnie fMathot, 
M. Max O’Rell, Claudia Hazen Barto, 
Mr. Victor Herbert, 
Mr. Hubert Arnold, 

. Sig. A. Carbone, ; 
Sig. Giuseppe Russitano, 

Mr, Nelson Wheatcroft, 
Mr. Forrest D. Carr 

Mir. Wilton Lackaye, 
Mr. J. £. Dodson. 


The Orpheus Orchestra of 55 pieces. 
USUAL PRICES. 
Reserved seats now on sale at the box office of 


the CASINO, 
TO-NIGHT AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 








AMERICAN THEATRE. 


THE SENSATIONAL SUCCESS 


BURIIAH. 
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NIGHTLY RECEIVED WITH CHEERS. 





DALY’S THEATRE. B'dway & 30th St. 
Prices $2, $1.50, $1. Adm., 50c. 
Under the management of Mr. Augustin Daly. 
Every Night, 8:15. 
(All other novelties postponed.) 
The Delightful Comedy Success 


THE 
COUNTESS 
iSCU CHT, 


** Genuine comedy.’’—Evening Post. 
‘Dainty & delightful.’’—Mail & Ex 


FOR 25 YEARS 


DALY’S THEATRE has been rec- 
ognized as the FAMILY THE- 
ATRE of this city! The home of 
clean comedy! 


THE COUNTESS GUCKI 
has in it everything to please, 
nothing to offend, the purest taste. 


MISS REHAN as COUNTESS 
GUCKI and MR. LEWIS, Mr. 
STEVENS, Mr. RICHMAN, Mr. 
HERBERT, Mrs. GILBERT, Miss 
HOFFMAN, and Miss NELSON. 
MATINEES OF COUNTESS GUCKI 

WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY AT 2. 

*,* All further novelties postponed on account 
of the SUCCESS of COUNTESS GUCKI. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, : 

14th St. & Irving Place. 


Gilmore & Tompkins Proprs. & Mgrs. 


LAST WEEKS. 


7TH MONTH OF NEW-YORK’S GREAT 
SUCCESS, 


The Sporting Duchess 


Management Charles Frohman. 


THE GREAT CAST. 

J. H. Stoddart, E. J. Ratcliffe, 
Francis Carlyle, Cora Tanner, Alice Fischer, 
R. A. Roberts, Jessie Busley, Wm. Harcourt, 

Grand Mat. Lincoln Day, Feb. 12. 


MATS. WED. & SAT., 2. EVE. AT 8. 


THE 
COUNTESS 
GUCKI. 








Agnes Booth, 





MAGISTRATE BRANN BECAME ANGRY 


He Lectured a Lawyer and Denounced a 
Prisonor Who Had Failed to Sup- 
port His Wife. 


John F. Coyle of 14 Dominick Street, the 
ex-employe of the Register’s office, was 
arraigned in Jefferson Market Police Court 
yesterday, to answer to the charge of non- 
support, preferred by his wife, Phoebe. 

There was a lively controversy between 
Mr. Loftus, who appeared as counsel for 
Coyle, and Magistrate Brann. 

Mr. Loftus told the Magistrate that the 
prisoner was ‘‘a high-tonef Irishman,’’ 
and that it was a shame that he had been 
locked up. He said Coyle had paid his wife 
$5 a week from June, 1894, until the 1st 
of January, 1896, and had only ceased then 


because he lost his situation in the Regis- 
ter’s Office. 

Mrs. Coyle declared her husband had 
money. She said that when her mother 
died, she came into about $9,000, and 
Coyle had managed to get every cent of 
that money. 

Coyle denied that he had taken such 
amount of money from his wife. Mrs. Coyle 
ealled her sister to corroborate her state- 
ment. The sisted sail all she knew about 
the matter was, that Mrs. Coyle had told 
her Coyle had taken the money. 

‘And that’s your high-toned Irishman,” 
Magistrate Brann, remarked. ‘‘ There’s al-~ 
ways two sides to every question.” 

Mr. Loftus asked the sister how much 
money had been left each of the family at 
the death of the mother. She replied tha¢ 
each had received $1,500. Her sister’s nerv- 
ous condition probably accounted for her 
saying that she had given Coyle over 
$9,000. 

Mrs. Coyle said that before her mother 
died, over $7,000 had been deposited by her 
mother in bank in her (Mrs. Coyle’s) name. 
The sister said this was true, and she had 
forgotten it. 

Mr. Loftus asked the sister if she knew 
whether the rest of the family knew at 
the time that the money had been deposited 
for the benefit of Mrs. Coyle. As the wit- 
ness was about to anSwer, Magistrate 
Brann said: 

“Don’t you answer that question. It is 
brutal. It has no bearing on the case, You 
must remember, counsellor, there are some 
questions which you, as a lawyer, have no 
right to ask, and which you, as a man, 
should refrain from putting to this witness. 

“TI respectfully submit to your Honor,” 
warmly responded the lawyer, ‘‘that I 
tave as much knowledge of my rights as 
an officer of this court, and of my duties 
as a man, as your Honor can possibly 
have.” 

‘*No, you haven't,” the Court said. 

“Yes I have, and I intend to use them, 
too. It is a—’’ 

“This case is closed by my order, that 
the defendant pay $5 a week to the com- 
plainant,’’ Magistrate Brann broke in, ‘‘ and 
he will furnish bonds to secure said pay- 
ment. If he cannot furnish such bonds, he 
will be sent to the island.” 

“But, your Honor,” interrupted Coyle, 
“it is an absolute impossibility for me to 
pay that much a week, and I cannot furnish 
bonds.”’ 

“Then you will go to the island,’’ the 
Magistrate replied, ‘‘and there are better 
men than you up there now. A man that 
has been in the Register’s Office must have 
friends who will see that the bond is fur- 
nished.”’ 

While the order was being drawn up, 
Magistrate Brann held a talk with Mrs. 
Coyle, and then told Coyle his wife did not 
wish to have him locked up. The Magis- 
trate said that at the request of Mrs. Coyle, 
he would parole Coyle until Feb. 18 for the 
purpose of allowing him to find a bonds- 
man. If a bondsman was not forthcoming 
by that time, he said he would commit 
Coyle to the island. 





MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


SAN Francisco, Cal., Feb. 8.—The official 
closing quotations for mining stocks to-day 
ere as follows: 
i Saturday. Friday. 
Alte .ocese con tee: .06 
Belcher 4 .26 
Best & Belcher.......+.+++- 3 .80 
Bodie Consolidated.......... 
Bulwer ‘ 
Chollar 
Con, Cal. & Va..... 
Crown Point......-+-+e+++- 19 
Gould & Curry.......-- rrr, 
Hale & Norcross........... 1.15 
Mexican.. © Weesoost 57 
Mono .. f 
Ophir ... 
Potosi 
Savage 
Sierra Nevada 
Union Consolidated..... 


Utah yi : 

Yellow Jacket.......-.+-++. 40 .39 
CoLORADO SPRINGS Col., Feb. 8.—Gardi- 

ner & Co. report the closing quotations to- 


as follows: 
cay Saturday. Friday. 
Gibson ........ . 4816 .50 
Anaconda ...... .62 
Portland ......-eseeeeeeeveeld 
ATBeNtUM 2... eee eeeeceeneee = 
Isabella ......-. 


-63 
1.80 
-61 


ee 


Union Swe se ebepanesbss™9 
Consolidated .......c.eeeee05- 
Pharmacist 
MIE ben sO hvcdas cceevewss ce 
BIBMO coe s cccvcccvicscccses 
Mount Rosa.........sesee+- 
Blue Bell. .......ccesseeeess 
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LYCEUM THEATRE, **,A¥.2"4 


9th season Daniel Frohman, Manager 
Monday at 8 Sharp and Every Evening, 
First Matinée Wednesd 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 


Founded on Hope’s Romance, by E. Rose. 
Daniel Frohman takes pleasure in announcing 
the revival of this great romantic play, with the 
following remarkable cast of characters: 
Rudolph the Fifth..... Mr. Hackett 
Duke Michael Kelcey 
(By special arrangement) 
Colonel Sapt . Lemoyne 
| Marshal Strakencz Walcot 
Ct: Se ee ere Mr. Grattan 
| Capt. Hentzau............Mr. Hale 
Bertrand Mr. Williams 
Mayor of Strelsau...Mr. Gottschalk 
Lorenz Teppich R. J. Dustan 
Detchard Coulter 
Lord Topham. ..cecsscsss M. Dallas 
> ’. D. Hanbury 
Tarleton 
sda debhesadsdeaavents J. Findlay 
Miss Irving 
Miss Otis 


THE 
PRISONER 
PRISONER 

aya 


0 
ZENDA, 
ZENDA, 


de Mauban 

Frau Teppich Miss Lassall 

Characters in the Prologue (at 8)—Messrs. 

Hackett, Kelcey, Grattan, Hanbury, Findlay, and 
Katharine Florence. 

Matinée Wednesday, 

Thereafter Matinées Saturdays and Thursdays. 

During the run of this play the price of the 

best seats (after Monday) will be $1.50 (except 

Saturday nights.) 
Tuesday, at 3, Miss Kingsley on ‘‘ French Art.” 


LYCEUM THEATRE............... SPECIAL 
Tuesday, at 3 P. M. Wour Tuesdays. 
MISS KINGSLEY will deliver her 
interesting series of Lectures on FRENCH 
PICTURES and PAINTERS, on Tues- 
days at 3. 
Lecture the Ist is devoted to 
The Classics and Romantics, 1789-1830. 
The Landscape Painters 1830-1840. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


TO-N IG H T At 8:15 O'CLOCK, 


TWELFTH GRAND POPULAR CONCERT. 
Last performance of 
Hector Berlioz’s Dramatic Legend, 
LA DAMNATION 
DE FAUST. . 
Soloists: Mme. Nordica, MM. Lubert and Castel- 
mary, and Mons. Piancon. 
Entire Met. chorus and orchestra. 
Conductor, Mr. A. SEIDL. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
Last Week of the Opera Season, 
Direction Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau. 
Mon. ev’g Feb. 10, first and only time of 
DIE MEISTERSINGER. 

Mmes. Lola Beeth, Bauermeister; MM. Ed. de 
Reszke, Plancon, Campanari, Carbone, D’Au- 

bigne, and Jean de Reszke. Conductor, Seidl. 

Wed. ev’g, Feb. 12, last time of THE HUGUE- 
NOTS, with the great cast including Mmes. 
Nordica, Scalchi, Bauermeister, and Melba. MM, 
Jean and Ed. de Reszke, Plancon, and Maurel. 
Conductor, Bevignani. 

Thurs. ev’g, Feb. 13, at B’k’lyn Academy, 
Carmen. Calvé, Saville, Lubert, and Ancona. 

Fri. ev’g, Feb. 14, last subscription_ night, 
FAUST. Sreiba, Scalchi, Jean and Ed. de 
Reszke, and Maurel. Conductor, Bevignani. 

Sat. afternoon, Feb. 15, last matinée. Carmen, 
Calvé, Saville, Lubert, and Ancona. 

Sat. ev’g, Feb. 15, last Sat. night perf, at pop. 
prices. LOHENGRIN. 
Nordica, Mantelli, Kaschmann, 
Cremonini. Conductor, Seidl. 

Sun. ev’g, Feb. 16, last Sunday night concert. 
Seats at box office, leading hotels, and 111 
Broadway. Knabe pianos used. 


(Lincoln's Birthday.) 
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SOCIAL AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON 


Secretary Herbert and Daughter Give a Re- 
ception—Dinner at the Brazilian 
Minister’s House. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—The Secretary of 
the Navy and Miss Herbert gave a large 
and a brilliant reception to-night at which 
the Cabinet, most of the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and many Senators and 
members partook of their hospitality. Their 
big old-fashioned residence was thronged 
during the entire evening. The rooms were 
handsomely decorated with palms, the man- 
tels in the drawing rooms and dining rooms 
were banked with roses and other blos- 
soms, and a_ general air of festivity 


reigned. The balconies were enclosed to 
give more space. and the Marine Bana 
stationed in the conservatory played 
throughout the evening. Miss Herbert re- 
ceived in a handsome gown of white satin 
trimmed stylishly with bands of dark fur 
and lace. Mrs. Micou assisted her sister, 
and wore pale pink brocaded satin. The 
guests began assembling shortly after 9 
o’clock, and dispersed by midnight. 

The Brazilian Minister and Mrs. de Men- 
donea entertained at dinner to-night the 
following: Mr. and Mrs. Uhl, Mrs. Adee, 
Mr. and Miss Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. Eck- 
els, Mr. and Mrs. Doe, Mr. and Miss Whit- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs. Renick, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mario de Mendonca, and Miss Valentine de 
Mendonca. , 

Senator and Mrs. Elkins gave a dinner 
to-night in honor of Mrs. McKee, daughter 
of ex-President Harrison. Their guests, in 
addition to the guest of honor, were Justice 
and Mrs. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Foster, Representative and Mrs. Draper, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruner of New-York; W. J. 
Boardman, Mr. and Mrs, J. Stanley Brown, 
the latter formerly Miss Mollie Garfield; 
Mr. Cannon, Thomas Settle, Miss Addison 
Mitchell, Miss McMillan, Senator Allison, 
and Mrs. Sartoris. The table was decor- 
ated with farlayense, ferns and roses. 

Mrs. Carlisle entertained a _ party of 
young ladies at luncheon to-day to meet 
her guest, Miss Virginia Helm of Ken- 
tucky. The others present were Miss Ste- 
venson, Miss Harmon, Miss Fuller, Miss 
Pauncefote, Miss Miles, Miss Quarrier, 
Miss Condit Smith, Miss Mendonca, Miss 
Lockwood of Buffalo, Miss Scott, Miss 
Thornton, Miss Bryant, Miss Cockrell, Miss 
Anna Berry, Miss Goodloe, Miss Taft, and 
Miss Aline Wilcox. 

The Secretary of War and Mrs. Lamont 
entertained at dinner to-night Major Gen. 
and Mrs. Miles, Gen. and Mrs. Rochester, 
Col. and Mrs. Andrews, Dr. and Mrs. 
O’Reilly, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bonner Bow- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, 
Miss Florence Bryant, and Mr. Dominick. 

The Secretary of the Interior gave a din- 
ner to-night in honor of the Vice Presi- 
dent. Twenty-two covers were laid. 

Gen. and Mrs. Batcheller and Miss Batch- 
eller gave a theatre party followed by a 
supper to-night. 

Mrs. Hitchcock entertained at a theatre 
party and suppper to-night also. 

Capt. and Mrs. Erastus R. Robinson have 
sent out cards for the marriage of their 
daughter, Miss Florence Kidder, to Lieut. 
Cyrus Radford, United States Marine 
Corps, Feb. 12, at St. John’s Church. It 
will be a military wedding, with music. 
Ensign Vogelsang of the navy will be best 
man. Capt. Murphy, Lieut. Barnett, and 
Ensigns Davis and Edie will be ushers. 
Miss Hamersley of New-York will be 
maid of honor, and the Misses Radford, 
Williams, Stellwag, and Barnett will be 
bridesmaids. 

The Misses Stevenson will give a lunch- 
eon Monday for sad guest, Miss Felicitie 

lesby of Illinois. 
i Tt "yenry E. Greene and Miss Greene 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., are here enjoying the 
gayeties. They received, with Mrs. Squire, 
wife of Senator Squire, Thursday afternoon. 





Walker in the Board of Managers. 


Ww. P. Walker, Jr., Freight Traffic Man- 
ager of the Chesapeake and Ohio, has been 
appointed to represent the combined in- 
terests of the Big Four and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio in the Joint Traffic Association. 
Mr. Walker takes the title of General 
Agent of the Big Four. 

ank M. Whittaker, General Manager of 
the Kanawha lies erg is to succeed Mr. 
Walker, he receiving the title of General 
Western Freight Agem. 
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ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


SEASON OF GRAND OPERA 


in German and English 
BY THE 


Damrosch Opera Co. 
WALTER DAMROSCH. Li - DIRECTOR 
dhree weéks, commencing Mon- 
day, March 2, and consisting of 
twelve performances, 
ON EACH MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND 
FRIDAY EVENINGS AND SATURDAY AFT- 
ERNOONS. REPERTOIRE: 
“Tristan and Isolde,” * Die Walkure,” 
“ Siegfried,’ “Die Gotterdammerung,” 

* Lohengrin,” * Die Meistersinger,”’ 

* Tannnauser ” RICHARD WAGNER 
“ Fidelio ”.... LUDWIG VON BEETHOVEN 
*“ Freischutz * CARL MARIA VON WEBER 
“The Scarlet Letter ” 

(in English.) WALTER DAMROSCH 
ARTISTS. 

SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS: 
Katharina Klafsky,Mina Schilling, 
Johanna Gadski, Riza Eibenschuetz, 
Gisela Stol Marie Maurer, 
Louise Mulder, Marie Mattfeld, 

and Milka Ternina. 
/ TENORS: ; 
Wilhelm Gruening, Barron Berthald, 
: Paul Lange, and Max Alwary. 
BARITONES AND BASSOS: 
Demeter Popovici, Wilhelm Mertens, 
Conrad Behrens, Gerhard Steh- 
mann, Jutius von Puttlitz, and 
Emil Fischer. 


THE NEW-YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


LARGE CHORUS, NEW SCENERY, NEW COS- 


TUMES 
SCALE OF PRICES: 

ORCHESTRA, $4.00; ORCHESTRA CIRCLE, 
$4.00; ORCHESTRA CIRCLE, last two rows, 
$3.50; DRESS CIRCLE, first three rows, .00; 
DRESS CIRCLE, other rows, $3.50; MEZZA- 
NINE, $2.50; BALCONY, $2, $1.50, and $1.00; 
BOXES, $25.00 to $50.00. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION SALE will open at the 
CARNEGIE HALL BOX OFFICE TO-MORROW 
(MONDAY) MORNING, FEB. 10, and will con- 
tinue to Feb. 22, inclusive. A reduction of fifteen 
(15) per cent. will be made to subscribers to the 
Orchestra, Orchestra Circle, Dress Circle, and 
Mezzanine. THE SALE OF SINGLE SEATS 
will open at the ACADEMY OF MUSIC, on 
MONDAY, FEB. 24. 

LEON MARGULIES, Bus. Mer. 
Steinway Piano Used Exclusively, 


HUBERS 's MUSEUM 


Family resort. Hourly shows. 11 A.M. till 11 P.M. 





GREAT SUCCESS OF PRINCE, ROYAL 
WRESTLING LION, 
an astounding exhibition 


CAPT, VETRIO x of poison eating. 


Eats or drinks any deadly poison without ill 
effects. 50 new acts. 
THEATRE. Big show. Mlle. Pompee, sensa- 
tional ‘* Couchee-Kouchee dancer. 20 artists. 


“THE NEWEST « FAD” 


Is B. F Keith's Original Idea. 


CONTINUOUS 
PERFORMANCE 


at Mr. Ketth’s Beautiful New 


Union Square Theatre. 


Devoted to High-Class Vaudeville. 
THIS WEEK: 
MR. AND MRS. 


SIDNEY DREW 


AND 40 OTHER STARS, 
Prices 50c., 25c.; box seats, $1. Noon toll P. M. 


“EVES. AT 8:15. 








SAT. MAT. AT 2. 
Proprietor and Manager 

Last Two Weeks. 
|Special Matinee, Lincoin’s Birthday} 
~~ |WEDNESDAY, FEB. 12.1 





and his admirable company, under the direction 
of JOSEPH BROOKS, in 


THE GOVERNOR 
OF KENTUCKY. 


BY FRANKLIN FYLES. 
Seats for remaining performances now on sale. 


5TH AVENUE THEATRE. 


H. C. MINER 


Eleonora Duse 


BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB, 24TH, 
CAMILLE; Tuesdav, 25th, CAVALLERIA RUS- 
TICANA and LA LOCANDIERA; Friday, 28th, 
CAMILLE; SATURDAY MATINEE, CAVAL- 
LERIA RUSTICANA and LA LOCANDIERA. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
until Monday, Feb, 17. Sale of seats for first 
week begins at Box Office, Tuesday, Feb. 18., 9 
A. M. 





Proprietor and Manager 





A. M. PALMER 
5TH WEEK, 


GREAT SUCCESS 


OF 
CHARLES H. 


HOPPER 


CHIFIFMIE 
FADDEN. 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday. 
Seats secured two weeks in advance. 


BIG 
KOSTER) “““NiGurry AND: Music 
AND | SATURDAY MATINEE 
BIAL’S | TO-MORROW NIGHT, HALL. 


Mr. 





$4th -St., near Broadway. 


CHANGE OF BIL 


PAUL MARTINETITS PANTOMIME CO. 


In a Grand Scenic and Ballet Production of 


ROBERT MACAIRE. 


THE CRAGGS. PAUL CINQUEVALLI, 
, First time this season of 


ALLISONS, 


Duettists and Specialty Dancers. 
Mile. Marthe Marthy—W oodward’s 


ALL AT KOSTER & BIAL'S, 
ARION SOCIETY. 


Grand Masquerade Ball, 
Madison Sq. Garden, Tues., Feb. 11, ’36, 

Tickets $10, for lady and gentleman; extra 
ladies’ tickets, $5, may be obtained at Arion Hall, 
59th St. and Park Av.; Wm. Jurgensen, 45 Ex- 
change Place; Ogden & Katzenmayer, 83 Liberty 
St.; Wm. Barthman, 174 B’way; Gotthelf Falck, 
S. E. corner Bowery and Grand St.; Peter Wie- 
derer, 521 B’way; Sohmer & Co., 149-155 E. 14th 
St.; Steinway Hall, KE. 14th St.; Charles W. 
Schumann’s Sons, 937 B’way; Lurch Piano Co., 
387 4th Av., cor. 25th St.; Hanft Bros., 1,125 
B’way; Constantin Lucius, 841 6th Av.; F, A. 
Rockar, 129 E. 125th St. 

THIS YEAR’S TICKET HAS NO COUPON. 

WEDNESDAY IS A HOLIDAY. 

A limited number of boxes and reserved seats can 
be had at Arion Hall, of Ogden & Katzenmayer, 
Sohmer & Co., Hanft Bros., at above addresses. 

Prices, 


CASINO $1.50, $1, 50c. 
NO HIGHER, 

EXTRA MATINEE Next Wed.,Lincoln’s Birthday. 

SECOND WEEK, In the 

Canary & Lederer’s Immensely Successful 

CASINO HE LZ SLAVEY™ 

CASINO !To-day & Daily TheWelrd™Cab-|Adm 

CHAMBERS|2 to 6 & 8 to 12/aret du Neant.”’ /25c. 

Evenings at 8:15. 


BIJOU. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GENTLEMAN JOZ, THE HANSOM CABBY, 
With JAMES T. POWERS, CLARA WIELAND, 
Selected company of Artists and chorus of 50. 


b ] THEATRE, 24th St., near B’way. 
HOY S Eves, 8:30. Sat. Mat., 2:15. 
HOYT’S A BLACK SHEEP. 
50TH PRRFORMANCE, FEB. 24. 


SOUVENIRS. 
EMPIRE THEATRE. Mats. 


Wed, and Sat. 
Evenings at 8:15. THE STRONG PLAY. 
EMPIRE 
THEATRE 


WOMAN’S 
COMPANY. 

















REASON, 


Amusements. 
STA 


THEATRE. . 
WALTER. SANFORD. ...........00-00:: Manage 


rumen 25,50, 75C. 
TO-MORROW NIGHT, 


First Time in New-York 
of a New American Melodrama, 


The 


War 
of 
Wealth 


BY C. T. DAZEY, 
—_ “IN OLD KENTUCKY.” 
An elaborate production, employing 200 people. 


THE CAST, 


Lawrence Hanley, Joseph Wheelock, 

A. 8S. Lipman, Thos. A. Wise, 

John B. Maher, Malcolm Williams, 

Fanny McIntyre, Madeline Bouton, 

Belle Bucklin, Marion Erle, 

Ben Cotton, and others. 
Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2. 


HAMMERSTRIN'S OLY MLPIA, 


Broadway, 44th to 45th St. 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN....Owner and Manager 
MUSIC HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 10, 
GORGEOUS PRODUCTION OF 


AUTHOR OF 





A 


d9OO6 > 
e 


MARCUERITE 


PO OGDHHSHOOOHHH OE 

A Spectacular Opera and Ballet in one act. 
Libretto and Music by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 

Presented under the personal direction of the 
composer, with a brilliant cast, chorus of fifty, 
ballet of seventy-five, complete Grand Orchestra, 
directed by Herr FRITZ SCHEEL. Elegant Cos- 
tumes, Magnificent Mis-en-Scene, and Grand En- 
sembles. 

Preceding the performance of MARGUERITE 
the following celebrated artists will appear in a 
highly attractive vaudeville programme: 
Fanny Wentworth, Virginian Aragon, 
Leamy Sisters, Mons. O’Gust, 

Sadi Alfarabi P. Castor Watt, 
éarl Hertz, 

Evgs., 8:15 THEATRE. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
FOURTH MONTHandCONTINUED SUCCESS of 
RICE’S EXCELSIOR, JR. 
MISS FAY TEMPLETON in Title Role 
HOLIDAY MATINEE WEDNESDAY. 

100th Souvenir Performance Monday, Feb. 17. 
Concert Hall. Promenade Concerts, 


50 CENTS ADMITS TO ALL 


HERALD 80,22: 


1, WAY & 25TH ST 
CHAS. E. EVANS, Prop.|W. D. MANN, 
FIFTH MONTH. 
CROWDED ALL THE TIME. 
DAVID BELASCO’S 


THE 
HEART 


OF 
MARYLAND. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 11, 7TH REG’T NIGHT (CO. Du 


SPECIAL SOUVENIR MATINEE, 
WEDNESDAY, FE8. 12. 


REGULAR MATINEE SATURDAY. 


PALMER'S THEATRE 


A. M. PALMER .. Sole Manager 


Beginning Tuesday, Feb. 11 
Evenings, 8:10. Saturday Matinée, 2. 
Francois Coppée’s Romautic Drama, 


For The Crown. 


Translated by Charles 
Presented by 


Edward Vroom 


ACCOMPANIED BY 


Rose Coghlan, 


MAUD HARRISON, JOHN A. LANE, 
OLIVE WEST, BEN HORNING, 
CHARLES CRAIG, HARRY ALLEN, 
CHARLES KENT, BK. M. PAGET. 
SUPERB SCENIC EFFECTS! GORGEOUS 
COSTUMES! COMPETENT AUXILIARIES. 
Under the direction of JULIAN MAGNUS. 
ABBEY’S THEATRE. B' way, cor. 28th St. 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


with her complete company 

from the Theatre de la Renaissance, 

presenting to-morrow, Monday ev'g, at 8, 

for the first time, every evening during 

the week end Wednesday and Saturday 
matinées, Victorien Sardou's drama, 


GISMONDA. 


(Written expressly for Mme. Bernhardt) 

and produced with all the original. 

scenery, costumes, and effects. 

matinée Friday, 14th, of Magda 
request.) 

Reserved seats, $1.00, $2.00, $3.00. Boxes, $25, 
Wednesday, Feb. 26, The Lillian Russel! 
Opera Company in *‘ The Goddess of Truth.’’ 
GARRIC THEATER, 35th St., near B’dway. 

Evenings 8:15. Mat. Sat. 
Richard Mansfield, Lessee; Charles Frohman, Mgr. 
>; M. AND JOSEPH Wh 
HOLLAND. ASOCIAL HIGH WAYMAN 


Garrick Theatre — Extra. 
MONDAY, FEB. 24, 


MR. JOHN DREW 


WILL RETURN TO NEW-YORK AND CON- 
TINUE AT THIS THEATRE THE RUN 
OF HIS MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAY, 
THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. 
ORDERS FOR SEATS NOW RECEIVED. 

7 r) 23d St. 


RAN OPERA Mats. Wed. 
GRAND and &Sth Ay. 


HOUSE. and Sat. 





2 
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Manager 





Renauld. 





Paris, 


Special 


(by 




















Orch., 75¢c., Orch. Circle and Bal’y, 50c. Reserved. 
HARLEM OPERA HOUS *Sat. Mat. only at 2. 
IN HIS BEAUTIFUL PLAY, 

WIZARD OF THE NILE, 
Proctor’s 
25c., 50c. Stalls and bxs,$1,$1.50,$2 
Proctor’s Theatre, 23d St., near 6th Aw. 
T 
Bonnie Thornton, Bruet-Riviere, Phoites, 38 others. 
Tuesday Aft., Feb, 11, at 3. Third Recital. 
First part of programme, complete eycle (16 
Res. seats, $1.50; Adm., 31; now on sale. 


THE COMEDY HIT OF THE SEASON. 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN....Owner and Manager 
PLEASURE PALACE. 
Geo. Lockhart’s Comic Elephants. 
11 to 11; 25c., 50c.; stalls & box seats, $]. 
he Black 
Sunday concerts, both houses, 2:30 to 11 P. M. 
LUNKET CREENE. 
songs) of Schumann's Dichterliebe; 
R’S Continuous 20 
PASTO Performance 


AUGUSTUS PITOU Lessee and Manager 
Evgs. at 8:15, : 
JAMES A. HERNE 
NEXT WEEK { FRANK DANIELS, 
58th St., near Lex. Av., 12 to 12. 
Marlo & Dunham, Donatos, Bengalis, 40 others. 
Patti, John W. Ruansone, 
CARNEGIE CHAMBER MUSIC HALL. 
VICTOR HARRIS, ACCOMPANIST. 
Second part: English songs. 
30c 





Opens 12:30. Continues right on until 11 P. M. 
COME AT ANY HOUR. ALWAYS A SHOW, 
JUST WHAT VISITORS IN CITY DEMAND. 
Every Monday a New Company and New Show. 





Galleries of the Exhibition of the 


| h 
ae 7 
amertcan FINE] ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
} OPENS SATUR,, Feb. 15. 
ARTS SOCIETY, | Open day and evg. Adm. free, 
215 W. Sith St. Tues. and Thurs., 50 ets, 


] C E PALACE Fe 





LEX. AV. & 107TH ST. 
@KATING TO-DAY AT 2. TO-NIGHT AT 7:30. 


IRVING PLACE THEATRE. Eve. 8:16. 
Every night and Sat. Mat., (except Friday,) 
THE GREAT > 
SUCCESS, NACHRUHM 
Posthumous Fame,) Comedy, by R. Misch. 
iday, Pop. Pr.. ‘‘ Nathan der Weise." 








wortt D EN an US 2) 
TO-DAY. ] 


ADMISSION 25 CTS. 





ST. THEATRE. Near 6th Av. 

rr een htat8:10, CHAUNCEY OLCOTT 
in MAVOURNEEN.—Matinée Sat. 

Matinée Lin@in’s Birthday, Wed., Feb. 14 


sen | ak 





THE BIG CARNIVAL FETE 





Arion’s Grand Masquerade Ball Next 
Tuesday. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 


DECORATIONS 


Madison Square Garden to be Trans- 
formed Into Fairyland—Order 
Procession and 


oOo. the 


the Regulations. 


festival is to 
finale to 


What the Mardi Gras 
New-Orleans the Arion’s 
its carnival season, in the form of a mas- 
querade ball and pageantry, is to New-York 
For some years this affair 


annual! 


and environs. 
has been the recognized leader of all fétes 
dedicated to Prince Carnival by the local 
merry-makers, and with each successive 
year the event has increased in grandeur. 
The coming ball, which takes place next 
Tuesday night at the Madison Square Gar- 
den, promises to outdo its predecessors in 
splendor of the pageantry which is always 





Splitdorf, W. Ditzel, C. J. Koch, Charles C. 


ehrum, Louis Ettlinger, Jr., Charles 
Lurch, and Julius P. Werner. 

The Procession Committee consists of 
Bernhard Kaempfert, Carl Hauser, F. Hil- 
debrandt, F, L. Nolte, Richard Weinacht, 
Cc. M. Vom Baur, Chairman, and F, A. 
Rockar, Secretary, 

The procession will enter the ballroom at 
11 o’clock in the following order: Master 
of Ceremonies, heralds in the costumes of 
the trumpeters of Saeckingen; Committee 
of Arrangements, a number of dwarfs car- 
rying a large open book, on’ the pages of 
which are inscribed in gold letters, 
‘** Miarchen,”’ “ Fairy Tales.’ Then will fol- 
low the gorgeous electric light floats, con- 
taining the elegantly costumed maidens, 
the witches, gobiins, sprites, fairies, &e., in 
the following order: ‘*Red Riding Hood,” 
“Cinderella,” " Babes in the Wood,” ‘‘Alad- 
din,” “Sleeping Beauty,” and “ Prince 
Carnival and Arion in Fairyland,” the dif- 
ferent committees, the ballet of 150 young 
indies, and hosts of people in fancy cos- 
tumes, which have been provided by the 


i society. 


Many of the dresses are very picturesque, 
and all are beautiful, while those on the 
floats are both costly and elegant. A num- 
ber of surprises in the way of tableaus and 
living pictures have been arreéhged, which 
are to take place after the ballet girls 
haye finished their terpsichorean divertisse- 
ment. The attendance promises to be enor- 
mous, nearly all the boxes having already 
been disposed of, as well as a greater num- 
ber of tickets than usual. 

While the credit of the successful out- 
come of the affair is undoubtedly largely 
due to the committees, the officerS and 
trustees of the Arion also deserve praise, 
for they have aided materially with coun- 
sel as well as with labor. The present offi- 





Sleeping Beauty. 





an important and interesting feature at 
these affairs, and in decorative, spectacu- 
lar, and musical features. 

In addition to the three mammoth floats, 
which were pictorially reproduced in THE 
New-York TIMES of last Sunday, the ac- 
companying three allegorical floats will be 
features in the pageantry. Prior to the 
grand march of Prince Carnival and his 
followers, the audience will be entertained 
by a promenade concert and-a spectacu- 
lar ballet. The promenade concert, which 
will begin at 9 o'clock, will be by Lei- 
boldt’s Military Band. 

At the close of the concert, and at 
sound of the fanfare of trumpets, the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, preceded by its 
Marshal, will appear upon the floor of the 
ballroom, and invite the public to view 
the grand ballet, entitled “‘ Prince Carnival 
in the Realm of the Gems.” The ballet has 
been arranged and will be conducted by 
Mme. La Rosa Herman, It is divided into 
three parts, namely: Psyclif®, Amorettes, 
and Gems. 

The introduction of the ballet will be a 
Vive Parisienne movement to the music of 
a lively galop. The premiéres danseuses 
will be Mlles. Mathilde Coschelle, Jean- 
nette Rosch, Henriette Conrad, Lizzie El- 
liott, Moitlie McGill and Katie Atkinson. 
Fifty coryvhees will constitute the re- 
mainder of the dancers. A slow movement 
will follow, in which a double 
revolving whec. will be represented by the 
corps de ballet. A fantastic waltz will 
next be executed by Miss Rosch, Miss El- 
liott and two Cupids, to be followed by a 
solo and variations by Miss Coschelle and 
the ballet corps. A spirited polka entitled 
“Vive L’Allemande” will bring the ballet 
to a close, All the costumes are new, and 
the effects promise novelties of a dazzling 
order. 

The interior of the Madison Square Gar- 
den will be strung with natural flowers. 
Huge garlands will be artistically draped 
from the ceiling to the dancing floor, and 
within the leaves and flowers will be deftly 
hidden thousands of electric lights, which 
will produce a most peculiar effect upon the 
vari-colored costumes. The dancing floor 
will be separated from the promenade by 
big iron vases, ten to twelve feet high, in 
which rare tropical plants will be placed, 
together with beautiful trailing vines, the 
tendrils of which will touch the floor and 
will almost hide the vases from view. Tall 
and elegant palm trees will be placed on 
each side of the flower vases. The en- 
trance at the Madison Avenue side will be 
simply a mass of flowers from above the 
boxes and descending to within a few 
inches of the floor of the «passageway, 
while around the entiré sur-base of the 
Garden will be set a double hedge of ever- 
green, five feet high, forming a beautiful 
lane, encircling the entire interior. 

The jolly Arionites have made extraordi- 
nary efforts this year in every way to outdo 
all previous affairs of the kind and have 
spent monev prodigally in every direction 
to get the best effects. The doors will be 
opened at an early hour and dancing be 
kept up, except when interrupted by the 
floral balls opening and freeing doves and 
pigeons and confections, and by the eu- 
trance of the big parade. This part of the 
programme will take place about 11 
o’clock. 

A fanfare of trumpets will announce the 
approach of the grand pageant, consisting 
of the procession of the six beautiful floats, 
with a large retinue of costumed followers 
to each. ‘ 

The pageant was originated by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements of the Arion So- 
ciety, designed by Adolph J. Reinold, and 
executed under the direction of Lafayette 
W. Seavey. The pageant will be preceded 
by fifty harlequins, the master of ceremo- 


the 


iridescent ! 





cers are: President—Richard Kaizenmayer; 
¥irst Vice President—Edward Bennéche; 
Secord Vice President—Bernard Kaemp- 
fert; Recording Secretary—F. A. Rockar; 
Corresponding Secretary—Julius P. Werner; 
Treasurer—Constantin Lucius; Financial 
Secretary—Edward Gauss, 

The Trustees are Max Ams, Edward M. 
Burghard, George Ehret, George E. Ge- 
miinder, Jakob Germann, C. E. Hertlein, 
William Jiirgensen, R. J. Mayer, William 
Menkoff, Charles Palm, John B. Pennes, 
Charles M. Ams, Hugo Sohmer, C. M. Vom 
Baur, George Von Skal, Richard Weinacht. 

The following regulations will be enforced 
by the committees: 

Guests and their ladies will enter by the main 
entrance on Madison Avenue, ‘ 

No admittance to the building after midnight. 

Positively no return checks. 

No one will be allowed on the floor before 12 
o’clock, unless in fancy dress or domino. This 
rule will be strictly enforced. 

All masks must be removed at 1 o’clock. 

All articles found should be handed to a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

No charge :.n ladies’ dressing room; gentle. 
men’s hatroom, 50 cents. No hats, bonnets, or 





Forthcoming at the Building of the Fine 
Arts Society in West Fifty- 
seventh Street. 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League, which opens Feb. 13, 
in the Society of Fine Arts Building, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, promises to be 
of more than usual interest to the public. 
The most important works of the archi- 
tects and decorative artists throughout the 
country, completed or designed during the 
past year, will be on view. 

The five halls of the Fine Arts Building 
will be taxed to their full capacity, The 
South Hall will be given up to cartoons 
for stained glass, models of executed or 
proposed work, sketches, and paintings. 
The Middle Hall and the East and West 
Galleries will contain carvings in stone, 
wood, bronze, wrought iron, glass, textile } 
fabrics, and furniture. The Vanderbilt 
or Main Gallery will contain the. archi- 
tectural drawings in plan, elevation, sec- 
tion, perspective, and details. A series of 
booths has been arranged around the 
main hall, and so far as possible each 
architect’s work will be grouped together. 
The booth plan will nearly triple the hang- 
ing space. 

The exhibits which have already been 
received make it certain that the number 
of exhibits will largely exceed those of 
last year. 

While nominally opening on Feb. 13, the 
general public will not be admitted until 
Feb. 15. On Feb. 13, a special view will 
be given to the press and art critics. In 
the evening will be held the annual dinner 


of the society, at which will be present 
the leading architects and artists through- 
out the country, The annual reception of 
the leagu: will occur on the evening of 
the 14th. From Feb. 15 until March 7, 
inclusive, the exhibition will be open to 
the gener.) public. 

At the previous exhibitions a small ad- 
mission fee has been charged. This year, 
however, ‘here is to be an innovation, 
and tne public will be admitted without 
charge, day and evening, except on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, when there will be a 
charge of ™ cents. The expenses of the 
exhibition are borne entirely by the Ar- 
chitectural League, which has a fund at its 


amg 

The Jvry and Hanging Committee are 
George B. Post, President of the League; 
Will H. Low, Vice President; Warren R. 
Briggs, Treasurer; George Keister, Secre- 
tary, and Charles I. Berg. The Sub-Com- 
mittee on Architecture are J. F. Harder, 
F. L. V. Hoppin, and Charles A. Rich. 
Sub-Committee on Decoration—Fred S58. 
Lamb, Daniel C. French, and James Sym- 
ington. 

Concerning the league and the objects 
of the exhibition. George Keister, the 
Secretar) of the league, said: 

“ The Architectural League was originated 
te secure higher ideals in architecture and 
arouse tee architects and decorative artists 
to greater exertion. It has succeeded be- 
yona the expectations of the organizers. 
These annual exhibitions, of which the 
coming one is the eleventh, stimulate a 
competition among those interested, and 
each exhibition has resulted in a better 
characrer of work for the succeeding year. 
But tze real object of the exhibitions is 
to create a demand for more artistic work. 
They aid materially in educating the public 
to an ar,reciation of the artistic, and the 
result is that new buildings, from the 
huge office structures to the small cottages, 
are steadily improving not only in design, 
but in interior decorations as well. 

‘* Bach exhibition has been a heavy drain 
upon the league’s treasury, but the mem- 
bers are satisfied with the work that has 
been accomplished. It brings no direct 
return, of course, but the influence is 
great and the league is often appealed to 
for advice on artistic matters. In making 
the exhibition free to the public except on 
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Haensel and Gretel, 








overcoats allowed in the ballroom, except when 
part of a costume. 

Smoking not allowed on the floor and in the 
lobby; the smoking room is in the basement. 

The police regulations are: 

Carriages must approach the main entrance of 
Madison Square Garden on Madison Avenue from 
the south, and pass out by way of Madison Ave- 
nue North, or Twenty-seventh Street. 

On departure please pass through the main 
entrance on Madison Avenue, and take the 
first carriage at the door. 

Rates of fare will conform to the city ordi- 
nance in relation thereto, 

It is particularly requested that any over- 
charge and the number of the coach be re- 
ported to the committee. 





RELATION OF CITIZEN TO CRIMINAL 


Charles W. Warner’s Lecture in 


Berkeley Hall Yesterday. 


Charles W. Warner, of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New-York, lectured yesterday 
before the League for Political’ Educa- 
tion in Berkeley Hall, 23 West Forty-fourth 
Street. 

Mr. Warner chose for his subject ‘‘ The 








Red Riding Hood. 





nies, banner carriers and assistants, bands 
of music, and the Committee of Arrange- 
ments. ’ 

The Committee of Arrangements, whose 
members will wear carnival caps and shoul- 
der knots, consists of C. M.Vom Baur, Chair- 
man; Richard Weinacht, Vice Chairman; F. 
A. Rockar, Secretary; Max Ams, B. Kaemp- 
fert, F. Schaider, Edward Bennéche, 
Julius Kastner, M. Schlesinger, Edward M. 

Burghard, Louis Lau, Hugo Sohmer, A. W. 
. Cordes, Alexander Mitzel, Henry Splitdortf, 
Theodore De Lemos, Louis . Neumann, 
Cc. F. Splitdorf, William Fricke, I". L. Nolte, 
Philip Stauéger, Carl Hauser, E. C. Ohm- 
stede, O. E. Stroetzel, F. Hildebrandt, John 
B. Pannes, J. P. Windolph, William Hoff- 
mann, C. F. Zenker, and Richard Katzen; 
mayer. 

Master of Ceremonies—Philip Staufer. 

The Committee on Finance consists of 
3 ayer, Chairman; Henry C. Timm, 

a Lucius 





Relation of the Citizen to the Criminal.” 
He said it is generally found that the av- 
erage citizen of a country is mare eager to 
make money than to look out for the safety 
of the State. As a consequence, life and 
property are at the mercy of the band of 
persons known as *‘ professional criminals.” 
It is a race between the money makers and 
the thieves and burglers as to who will 
get there first. 

In New-York City there are more than 
25,000 persons who do nothing but commit 


crime. It is a problem which is now being 
posree as to what to do with these crim- 
nals. 

Mr. Warner advocated the establishment 
of extensive reformatories for criminals to 
be sent to on unlimited sentences: and 
kept until they are reformed. These insti- 
tutions should be on scientific principles. 

“The nearest approach t reform 
schools,’”’ he continued, 
Reformatory.” He, however, pointed out 
some defects that institution, but said 
they were being remedied. 





Tuesdays and Thursdays, we believe that 
greater interest will be aroused, and con- 
sequently ¢ higher state of art result. On 
each Wednesday evening during the exhibi- 
tion, there will be a lecture on architect- 
ural art by some leading authority. These 
lectures will be free and cannot fail to be 
of great us-fulness.”’ 





COL, KNOWLTON’S FAMOUS GORGET 


Said to Have Been Presented to Him 
After the Battle of Bunker Hill, 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 8.—The celebrated 
gorget that was owned by Col. Thomas 
Knowlton of Knowlton’s Rangers in the 
Revolutionary War and which has been 
guarded by his descendants with great care 








Gorget Owned by Col. Thomas Knowl- 
ton, of Knowlton’s Rangers, Rev- 
elutionary War. 





for one hundred years, is now the property 
of Newman K. Chaffee of Rutland, Vt. 
It was brought to Hartford a few weeks 
ago to be exhibited, with the two or three 
valuable relics of the Revolutionary hero, 
at the time of the dedication of the State 
memorial which was erected on the Capi- 
tol grounds here in honor of Knowlton’s 
memory, but was hurried back to Rutland 
as soon as the ceremonies were through 
with and the Knowlton descendants were 
organized into an association. 

The gorget is of polished brass, and was 
worn below the throat. There is a legend 
that the Knowlton gorget was presented 
to the Connecticut hero in Boston immedi- 
ately after the battle of Bunker Hill, where 
perl er cage “ah a@ company of Connecticut 
infantry. There is n 

Wh at the ‘time Sf'his death: tn the 
battle of Harlem Heights. It is a relic 
of t interest, and fhere is hope of se- 
it some time for the Connecticut His- 
to: 4 le in it was 
eu fg fh BAA 
ing it in recent years. 
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RS AND THEIR SPORT 


Men Who Have Boomed the Scotch 
Game in This Country. 


E. L. iHOMAS SWORN IN ON THE ICE 





Contests for the Patterson Medal Be- 


tween Scots and Americans— 


Two Grand Shots Made 


in a Game. 


You’ve come roun’ our gate once again, John 
rost, 
To greet you richt lang we were fain, John 
Frost, , 
The warl’ has nae bliss, 
But a curler would miss, 
For an’ oor wi’ the auld channel stanes, 
Frost. 


John 


Then haith but you’re welcome! come ben, John 
Frost, 
An’ lang may you bide in the glen, John Frost, 
Oor ioil o’ the year, 
We exchange for guid cheer, 
When ye ca’ at oor ain toon en’, John Frost. 
This lively curling lilt was written by 
Hector McPherson, the young Inverness 
who, before being transplanted to 


used to curl at Highland bon- 


poet, 
America, 


2 


iy 


we y pas ent aval; of he | and | 

and in i877 he presented gy ndsome id 
medal, the match for possession to cots 
vers er his match has been 

la ten times, each side sige f 
ve victories, so that the next bonspiel, 
which will take place some time early in 
February, will be a more than an ordinarily 
interesting one. 

Ex-President George Grieve champions 
the American side of this spiel, and as 
many as ten rinks a side have played in 
it. This match has always been played 
on out-door ice, either on_ Conservatory 
Lake, Central Park, or Van Cortlandt 
Lake. Should the Scots win, John Patter- 
son holds the medal; should the Americans 
come out ahead, George Grieve takes 
charge of it for Uncle Sam. 


John Watt, ex-President of the Naiiona! 
Curling Club, is one of the keenest curl- 
ers, and one of the most useful, hard- 
working, and conscientious members of the 
curling clubs in this vicinity. As Napier, 
historien of the Peninsular War, said of 
the British troops ; engaged .there, they 
were always clean at a review and ready 
for a fight; so John Watt is always ready 
for a curling match, and never disappoints 
his friends by being absent from a club 
meeting, where his good qualities as an 
executive officer are highly appreciated. 
Two years ago, when third player to his 
son, Skip Thomas Watt, that rink won the 
Gordoa Medal after a hard, keen struggle 
with M. Neil’s rink in the final round. Mr. 
Watt is an old member of the Thistle Curl- 
ing Club, New-York; is President of the 
Thistle Curling Rink Association, which 
has built and now manages the covered 
rink at Hoboken, and is Chairman of the 
committee that is now making arrange- 
ments for holding a grand curling carni- 
val for valuable prizes at the Hoboken 
rink in February. 

These carnivals, or tournaments, are very 








Upper Manuherikia Club, New-Zealand. 





spiels against Lord Lovat, near bleak Cul- 


loden Moor, where the gallant but unfortu- 
nate Skip Prince Charlie in 1746 played his 
last bonspiel on Scottish heaths, and lost 
not only the spiel but the British crown, the 
trophy for which the rinks or clans were 
contending against the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s host. Curling stones have only of 
late years invaded the northern Highlands, 
but the game has now become a popular 
one there, peaceful raids being now made 
against the ‘‘Sassenach,” on the frozen 
surface of Loch Leven or Loch Vennachar, 
with besom and channel stone, instead of 
Roderick Dhu or Rob Roy raiding Glen 
Luss or Glenartney with claymore, and 
skene dhu, in quest of ‘‘kyloes” or any 
other trophies lying around loose. The 
beams of the bull’s-eye headlight of the 
loconotive as it speeds up the glens, wak- 
ing up the red deer and the echoes, is a 
very different fiery cross from that carried 
by a fleet-footed clansman summoning the 
Gaels to a ‘warlike bonspiel at ‘‘ Beal an 
Duine.”’ 

But raids have been made elsewhere than 
around Loch Katrine or Ben Venue, and 
one that was made some years ago in New- 
York Harbor is yet remembered by some 





E, L. Thomas, 
Ex-President of National Curling Club. 





of the curlers. In September, 1884, the 
National Curling Club Convention was 
held in New-York, and next day the curlers 
took a special steamer down the bay to 
Locust Grove, Gravesend Bay, where they 
were to play the annual quoit match for 
the Bell Medal. A large gathering of 


curlers and their guests were on board, all 
anxious to participate in the championship 
medal match. Edwin L. Thomas of Yon- 
kers was one of those anxious to play, but 
he was not a member of an affiliated club, 
and was therefore excluded oF the rules. 
The Yonkers Club therefore called a meet- 
ing on the lower deck E. L. Thomas was 
regularly proposed and was about to be 
elected, when National Curling Club Sec- 
retary David Foulis interposed with the 
objection that according to National Club 
laws a member can only be elected at a 
regular club meeting or on the ice. 

Here at first was seemingly a poser. as 


popular in the Northwest, where the curlers 
are more certain of continuous cold weather 
in the Winter than is vouchsafed to dwell- 
ers on the seaboard, with the Gulf Stream 
in close proximity. In Winnipeg, Duluth, 
St. Paul, or Milwaukee, where those tourna- 
ments have been held, zero weather is 
oftener the rule than the exception, and 
at least three months of curling weather 
can be confidently depended on, and that is 
a grand nursery for Keen curlers. 

It seems somewhat strange to curlers in 
this latiiude to read of curlers in New- 
Zealand having their matches in our mid- 
summer, and where you have to look to 
the north to face the sun at any time of 
the year, but at Upper Manuherikia, in the 
New-Zealand Province of the Royal Cale- 
donian Curling Club there is an enterpris- 
ing curling club, with a membership of 
forty-five, and a picturesque and unique 
style of having their players emblazoned as 
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John Patterson, 





on a curling stene, letting us know that if 
New-Zealand is a little out of the line of 
travel at presert, they are by no means 
behind the age in progressive curling. 

Accuracy in photography has done its 
part to familiarize the public with curling 
ecenes. A very beautiful and characteristic 
one may be seen from the fine bridge over 
the Deveron in Banffshire, Scotland, the 
curlers all busy as bees in a byke, each in- 
tent on his own part of the game, and the 
spectators no doubt keenly critical, as spec- 
tators of a bonspiel generally are. There 
is great excitement when what is called a 
‘“evame’’shotis taken—that is, when both 
sides stand even, and the fortunes of the 
sides depend on the last stone played; if it 
is a winner, then it is a “game” shot. 

In 1773 or about that period the annual 
spiel betweer. two rival curling parishes in 
Ayrshire took place, headed on one side by 
the Earl of Eglinton and on the other by 
the clergyman of the parish. The match was 
seven rinks a side, eight players in each 
rink, playing one stone each—the old prav- 
tice, when curling stones were scarce. The 
game was for 31 shots. The ice was keen 
and the play first rate. When six of the 
cinks had counted 31, both parties stood 
equal, there being three winning rinks a 
side. The honor of the day rested on the 
seventh rink, the skips of which were the 
Harl and the minister. The players of this 
rink had been so well matchéd that they 
counted shot about ail day, and at last 
stook 30 all, the last end having been 
gained by the Earl. The next end was the 
decisive one, and when séven of the players 
had played the shot lay impregnably guard- 
ed on the minister’s side. The game, there- 
fore, was all but gained. 

The Earl had nothing to 
to chance. He therefore “ broke an egg” 
with all his ‘‘pouther’” on the line of 
guards that lay together nearly a yard on 
the ‘“‘ hog-score” side of the “tee,” and 
with the force he used fairly rode over the 


play, but trust 





mass of guards huddled together and rolled 
on to the top of the tee, first shot, dead 
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Curling on the Deveron, 





Scotland. Banff vs. Turriff. 





curlers are law-abiding citizens, and would 
not rashly violate the constitution, even 
when on a pleasure excursion. But they 
are also accustomed to overcome difficulties, 
even if it should take an inwick to do it, 
and one of the best inwicks ever seen, 
afloat or ashore, was made that day. 
Thomas Nicholson of the St. Andrew’s 
Club, ever fertile in expedients and prompt 
in putting them into action, moreover well 
accustomed to border forays, either for 
birds’ nests or salmon “ troot,’” during his 
schoolboy days in his native Dumfriesshire, 
dragged a large cake of ice from some 


on it, and the ceremony of admission to 
membership was completed in due form 
and to the delight of ail present, and the 
discomfiture of the National Club Secretary 
and his constitutional objections. The can- 
didate then elected, Edwin L. Thomas, now 
rests on his laurels as ex-President of the 
National Curling Club, the only Welshman 
who ever held that position, and Thomas 
Nicholson, also an ex-President, is just as 
ready for a constitutional raid as ever, but 
not for a raid on the constitution. 

Mr. John Patterson of New-York, ex- 
President of the National Club, was for 
many years active in the game, and still 
shows 


match. Mr. Patterson is held 
esteem by cur his 





- is interest in it by helping his club 
a 
in peculiar 
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canny corner On board, set the candidate | 


arded by his adversaries’ stones. The 

arl’s shot was beyond all praise, all direc- 
tion, and expectation, too. Such a grand 
shot had never been seen before with the 
“ auldest curler’; it was received by deaf- 
ening cheers and the Earl hailed as the 
rescuer of the honor of his parish. The 
minister had yet to play: and he was told 
just to play down his stane, for appar- 
ently it was impossible for him to do any- 


n ,” said the Earl, ironically, 


“my shot. 
= Dinna halloo till ye’re oot o’ the 
wood,” cried the minister’s director; “I'll 
no allow him to throw awa his stane 
on sic a chance shot as your lordship took. 
But I see what he can dae, and if he just 
plays his auld ordinar, I think the ‘odd 
shot and the game will be oor ain yei. 
Do you see thJs stane, Sir? Aff the ice; 
it’s twa yairds on his side the tee; ye 
used to like a wick weel, and I've seen 
ye tak’ mony sic a ane! Mind, it is our 
ain stane; sae I carena’ whether ye itnwick 
it or outwick it. Clear the ice, “7 lads, 
soop clean, and gie us fair pley or the 
last shot. Tak’ time, and us play as 
ye’ve dune a day, and I’m sure ye'll come 
toddlin’ in here,” pointi the tee. 
The minister did as as directed— 
hig stane took the removed the 
from the tee, @ game shot. 
pan Shp 7 
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The earl stood ec: and exclaimed 
“What the wor! rocht the body here 
to-day? I wish he had been in his study, 

the game happened to be played on a 
aturday,) for he has played the very 
mischief with us all to-day.” 

“What's that ye’re saying of me, my 
lord?’’ quoth the minister. 

“T was just saying,” said his lordship, 
“it would have been better for us if ye 
had been at your books preparing for the 
morn,” 

“TIT didna come here to-day, my lord, un- 
prepared for the morn, for I hope I’m nct 
like mony o’ the great folks of this world 
that trust to chance and leave a’ to the 
last day.” 

There are many good stories told of the 
excitement of curlers on the ice, but we 
nave never heard of a better one than 

8s: 

A laird in Strathaven, who owned a quarry 
and was reported to be worth “a gey twa- 
three bawbees besides,” was playing one 
day, and his foreman, whose name was 
Lawrence, was playing with him on the 
same side. The laird was very anxious he 
should take a certain shot, and he eried 
out in this fashion: ‘‘ Noo, Jock Lawrence, 
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John Watt, 
Thistle Curling Club Rink Club. 





d’ye see whaur my broom is? Lay yer 
Stane doon there, and, as sure as death, T’ll 
gle ye my dochter Jess if ye do it.’ 

Birr went the stane out of Jock’s 
hand, and went trintling along to the very 
spot where the laird wished it. 

Capital! Jock, capital! Ye couldna hae 
dunt better, and ye can get Jess the morn 
if ye want her.’ 

“Ye maun gi’e something else than Jess, 
laird; I hae got her already. We were mar- 
ried at Gretna Green sax weeks since, and 
we've been thinking about asking your 
blessing ever since, but something aye 
cam’ in the way.” 

The laird was dumfounded when he 
heard the news, but he compromised mat- 
ters by saying: ‘ Aweel, aweel, Jock, I'll 
let bygauns be bygauns. A man that can 
lay doon a pat-lid like that is worthy of 
the best and bonniest lass in Lanark- 
shire; keep her and welcome, and ye'll 
maybe get the matter o’ sax hunner pounds 
wi’ her. Keep her, Jock, and if ye hae ony 
laddie weans atween ye, bring them up in 
the fear o’ the Lord, and be sure that ye 
dinna neglect to mak’ them a’ guid curlers.” 

It was a strong assertion, but a very true 
one, made by an old curler a few years 
ago, when replying to the toast of the 
Chief of the New-York Caledonian Club 
at one of the curling banquets, “‘ As long 
as you keep on curling, you’ll never die,” 
and then paused, amazed at the addition 
to curling literature he had just made, and 
the prospective length of a curler’s life. 





LEAP YEAR FANUY DRESS BALL 


Young Ladies of St, Francis Xavier’s 
the Hostesses. 


One of the most enjoyable of the recent 
social happenings in Brooklyn was the 
leap year fancy dress ball given Friday 
night at the Pierrepont Assembly Rooms, 
Columbia Heights, by the young ladies of 
the congregation of St, Francis Xavier 
Roman Catholic Church, Prospect Park 
slope. The Vice Versa Club was organized 
especially for the event. The ball began at 
10 o'clock. Luncheon was served at 1 A. 
M., after which dancing was resumed. 
There were many noticeably handsome and 
not a few picturesque costumes worn by 
the young ladies. There were also some 
comical costumes and dances, which fur- 
nished much amusement. 

The patronesses were Mrs. Robert Wish- 
lade, Mrs. Henry Murphy, Mrs. Frank H. 
Throop, Mrs. James Pettigrew, Mrs. John 
Cc. Foley, Mrs. John McGronen, Mrs. Henry 
Carey, Mrs. M. E. McCormack, and Mrs. 
John Cooper. 

Among those present were Miss Pieris, 
A. Smith, Dr. Costigan, Miss Wishlade, G. 
Toomes, W. Sweeney, Miss Doran, D. Mul- 
ry, W. Vanderbilt, Miss Kittie Cooper, W. 
J. Millen, G. Peppard, Miss Doody, V. 
Kirk, the Misses ane, D. Maloney, D. 
Fauss, Miss O’Brien, F. Doody, W. M. 
Foley, Miss Kittie Keyes, Dr. H. McGro- 
nen, Miss Annette Cullinan, J. Tompers, 
C, Whitbeck, Miss Dooley, J. Dooley, the 
Misses Gleason, Dr. Lynch, Miss Maloney, 
IE. McMurray, J. Duffy, the Misses Shaugh- 
nessy, Miss Mangels, W. McMurray, B. 
McCormack, James Pettigrew, John Cooper, 
Miss Millar. Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Cooper, G. 
W. Farr, Miss Farrell, the Misses Daly, G. 


McFadden. 

Cc. Duffy, F. McLoughlin, Miss Kinsella, 
Dr. L. P. A. Magilligan, J. Atkinson, Miss 
Sweeney, J. Magilligan, Dr. F. J. Magilli- 
gan, Miss Lecky, G. O’Shaunessy, Miss 
MeEvitt, Dr. Jumes McEvitt, Miss Hyde, 
E. McLoughlin, Miss Van Kompf, Miss 
O’Connor, F. H. Throop, Miss Whalen, J. 
MecGronen, James A. Gray, Miss McCall, 
Miss Jennings, J. Ullman, Henry Carey, 
Henry Carey, Jr., Miss Van Valkenburg, 
F.. Walker, Miss Volckmann, G. Wortmann, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Mahoney, Mrs. M. E. 
McCormack, Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Doyle, 
Miss C. O’Shaunessy,R. McSweeney, and Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. Murphy. 





RETIRED SOLDIERS’ ALLOWANCES 


The System Probably to be Changed 
to a Certain Monthly Sum. 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 8.—The system of al- 
lowances for retired enlisted men of the 
army will probably be changed. Soldiers 
are allowed 20 cents per day for rations, 
and have a certain amount for clothing. 
The latter allowance is constantly chang- 
ing in value and quantity. The retired sol- 
diers are paid two-thirds of these values in 
addition to the retired pay. It takes an 


immense amount of bookkeeping to make 
the allowances, which are in cash, proper- 
ly and promptly. It is proposed to have a 
fixed amount, which shall be paid soldiers 
who are on the retired list, and who are 
entitled to the subsistence and clothing al- 
lowances. 

The Paymaster General of the Army, 
who has charge of the money accounts of 
the service, estimates that each soldier 
should receive $9.50 for subsistence and 
clothing per month. This stable allowance 
will simplify the keeping of accounts and 
result in the saving of much time. The 
sum named is estimated as equivalent to 
the present fluctuating amount paid re- 
tired enlisted men, and will not, if estab- 
lished, operate to their financial loss. There 
are about a thousand men on the retired 
list, so the total sum needed for the items 
of ration and clothing allowances will be 
about $10,000. 





“TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE” 


Happy Maiden Unconsciously Enter- 
tains Her Fellow-Passengers. 


Two pink roses drooped from the big 
brown velvet hat over her dark hair; the 
collar of her long sealskin cape was turned 
up closely around her face, her cheeks were 
flushed pink, and her dark eyes shone. 

“Tf there were two or three weeks more,” 
she said, in a clear, joyous voice, “I don’t 
believe I should be ready. But then,” she 
added, “it is bad luck to be quite pre- 
pared.” 

At that the people on both sides of the car 
exchanged smiles, for it is pleasant to :ist- 
en to the confidences of a bride-that-is-to-be 
with but one short week of undivided bliss 
before her. 

The high collar cut off the next few 
words, and then came: 

* He is such a happy-go-lucky fellow. He 
always comes into the house singing~he 
sings at everything. I don’t think if he 
had anything that should really worry him 
that he would be worried—” 

* My sister is quite different; she—’” 

*“ He is just like his mother in that. She’s 
seventy-two—” 

Then the party left the car, and a num- 
ber of regretful passengers, for “all the 
world loves a lover.”’ 





Daught?rs of Revolutionary Soldiers. 
From The Boston Traveler. 

There are but nine daughters of Revolu- 

tionary soldiers belonging to the Order of 

the Daughters of the Revolution, and the 


youngest is a new-comer to the Willimantic 
Chapter. She is only fifty-six years old, for 
her father was seventy-four when she 
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he was one of the youngest pole 


BRAZIL'S REAL SENTIMENT 





No Feeling Hostile to the People of 
the United States. 


WHY EDITORS MISREPRESENT FACTS 


A South American Explains the At 
titude. of “The Rio News” 
and Its Indorser in 
New-York City. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—Some remarks wa@b 
which the editor of the New-York Evening 
Post has pleased to entertain himself, 
touching the regard we should have for 
South Americans and South American in- 


stitutions, and the disesteem in which we 
are held by South American “ republics,” 
with sneering quotations, have been cam- 
mented on here by one of the South Amer- 
icans most competent to estimate the value 
of the quotations from The Post, and the 
other quotations from The Rio News, which 
the editor of The Post considers a newspa- 
per to be relied upon as a judge of Bra- 
zilian feeling for the United States and its 
institutions. 

As The Post says, the editor of The Rio 
News is an American, of Canadian origin, 
and, like the editor of The Evening Post, 
naturalized, but still subject to British in- 
fluence. Lamoreux has American papers, 
having been reared somewhere in the 
northern part of New-York, but he always 
has written for the small Huropean com- 
munity in Brazil, largely British, which 
has been monarchical, and out of sym- 
pathy with the United States. The News 
was against the republic from the begin- 
ning of the revolution, which deposed Dom 
Pedro. It was against the republic, and 
with Saldanha Da Gama in the effort te 
overthrow Fonseca and. restore the em- 
pire in 1889. He never has sought to assist 
the new Government, and it has been 
feared by those who have known his de- 
sires that this attitude would have been 
different if, when the revolution occurred 
that destroyed the monarchy, he could have 
secured a concession for a boulevard around 


the Bay of Rio, which he had almost ob- 
tained when the revolution began, but 
a the new Government wouid not rat- 

y. 

The Post agrees with The Rio News in 
asserting that there is no sympathy between 
the people of the United States and of Bra- 
zil, that the South Americans dislike us and 
affect everything European. The News and 
The Post both evidently have felt that when 
the revolution against the Brazilian mon- 
archy occurred the people of Brazil turned, 
not to Europe, but to the United States, for 
their Constitution, adgpting substantially 
our form of words and government, under 
whieh system Brazil is to-day living, with 
the hope of holding to that form forever. 

The people of Brazil will never know what 
the editor of The Rio News has told the 
editor of The Evening Post about the dis- 
like of Brazilians for the United States. 
The News is only for a few English-speak- 
ing and reading persons in Rio. Brazil- 
ians who read an opposition paper take 
The Journal of Commerce, the only other 
paper that is opposed to the existing state 
of Government, and which would like to re- 
store the monarchy. At one time after 
the monarchy was overthrown it was sug- 
gested to Bocatuva, the Secretary of State, 
to expel Lamoreux as a mischef-maker. 
But it was decided that it would be wiser 
to Jet him gey where his complaints would 
be known to a few rather than drive him 
away to misrepresent matters to a larger 
audience among the friends of the new re- 
public. He is considered to be quite harm- 
a and as apt to fight himself as anybody 
else. 

Brazilians who do not get their advice 
from either The Evening Post of New-York 
or The Evening Post of Rio, The Rio News, 
consider the United States as a firm friend 
and the attitude of this Nation when there 
was danger of a restoration of the mon- 
archy is believed to have saved the re- 
public. That was never quite enjoyed by 
The Rio News, or its English readers. The 
News thoroughly sympathizes with the Je- 
sire of Saldanha that the republic should 
be crushed, and that the attitude of the 
United States should contribute te the 
crushing. The act of Admiral Benham, 
brushing the rebels back as if they were 
pirates, and supporting the American ghipe 
that were demanding berths at the docks 
of Rio, met with the cordial disapproval of 
The Rio News, which considered it a vul- 
gar piece of jingoism. But it stopped the 
revolution in favor of the republic, and 
Brazil will not forget it until the influence 
behind The Rio News subjugates the re- 
public and restores the heir of Dom Pedro 
to the throne. 

There is also an American in charge of 
The Herald of Buenos Ayres. He was for- 
merly connected with the Nueve Mundo, 
and it is the recollection of a South Amer- 
ican here that he crossed the Rio dela Plata 
for his health without having fully settled 
an account he had with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. What the editor of The 
Buenos Ayres Herald says about the es- 
teem in which Americans are held in Ar- 
gentina wil: be better appreciated after 
The Post has ascertained and told us what 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works people 
think of the man whom The Post so sighly 
praises as a critic of citizens of the United 
States who have not made forced crossings 
of the River Plata 





STATE CAPITOL GOSSIP. 


ALBANY, Feb. 8.—The National emblem 
which floats from the Capitol flagstaff be- 
came so rent from the violent storms of late 
as to attract the attention of Assemblyman 
Carlisle, and he offered a resolution that 
Superintendent Easton go to the rescue of 
the flag and replace it with a new one. 
There are from four to six flags whipped to 
pieces every year on the Capitol flagstaff, 
entailing an outlay of about $150 annually. 

s,* 

The intelligent orderly shows visitors 
about the Capitol when he can be induced 
to rise from his chair or can discover a 
“tip” in sight. He has information to un- 
fold as he passes along the corridors which 
not only astonishes but amuses his auditors. 
An orderly conducting a party through the 
building recently informed it that there 
were “fifteen miles of hallways” in the 
Capitol. Another one pointed out the por- 
traits in the Court of Appeals room with 
the remark: ‘ These ’ere pictures are of 
deceased Judges who are dead.” 

2s, 

The Special Capitol Commission named 
under the act of 1895 will meet on Monday 
to receive the proposals for completing the 
Capitol. The estimated cost of the work is 
$2,200,000, and no one contractor can re- 
ceive more than $400,000 of the job. As a 
large number of contractors have been fig- 
uring on the plans, a goodly number of pro- 
posals are expected by the commission. 

o,* 

The Commissioners in charge of Public 
Buildings had another fruitless meeting this 
week with regard to straightening out mat- 


ters so that the departments needing room 
should be accommodated. While the Re- 
ents’ Department occupies much of the 
ourth floor, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is stretched out to a consider- 
able extent over the lower floor. The State 
Treasurer, Brother Colvin, who is nothin 
more nor less than the auditing officer o 
the Controller, has more room, in compari- 
son to the amount of work done, than any 
other de tment under the Government 
save perhaps the Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. Even Mr. Colvin’s stenographer 
has a room all to herself. It is as large as 
that occupied by some of the State Com- 
missioners. Now that a bill has been intro- 
duced in both houses to give him an ac- 
countant and transfer officer, it is thought 
that an extra room will have to be set 
aside for Brother Colvin’s department. It 
will be simply following out the present 


arrangement. *,s 


Because of the unfavorable weather, State 
Engineer Adams does not look for a com- 


pletion of the survey of the Erie Canal, — 


under way, until early in April. He 
aye it will, be May 1 before definite esti- 
mates can be made for the first year’s work 
under: the nine-million-dollar improvement 


plan. «+ : 


The project to establish a branch of the 


ny Post Office in the Capitol has the 
eet of Postmaster Frank H. Woods, . 





Jary Finds Five Ways to Spell Guilty, 
c From The Chicago News. . 
According to the scraps of paper found 
in the room in which, 2 ay minutes be- 
ve men voted and f 
prisoner quilty this la te way they speed? 
* Gilte, . 2, gille, guiltz, ; 
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Une Hundred Thousand Members for the 
League Not So Far Off as Supposed. 


THE FOREST CiTY 10 HAVE A TRACK 
Remarkab!e Growth of 
New-York 
—The 


Cycling in 


the Athietie Club 


Great Zimmer- 


man's First Race. 
When the tangles in the affairs of the league 
(ue to the excitement of the annual meeting are 
Division Consuls can start in 


Straightened, the 


and do their best taward getting that hundred- 


been talked 


Chief 


thousand membership which has 


about so long. If ali will follow Consul 


a reality in- 
two 
members, 


this number will be 
fallacy inside of 


now 410,000 


Potter’s plan 
stead wf a 
There are 
and outside of and Massachu- 
settg no up-and-get-'em has ever been 
followed. With all hands pulling together, there- 
fore, the league membership should receive such 
2 boost as will make that organization one of the 
greatest powers in the land. 

This division boasts one-quarter of the present 
membership of the entire league, and there are 
Sald to be about 90,000 wheelmen in the Siate. 
Mr. Potter proposes to add 10,000 members to the 
division before another year rolls around, and it 
is the sentiment of the students of cycling that 
he has started in the right direction to get them. 
He helds that the affairs of the division should 
be conducted on business lines, and matters have 
been so arranged that Secretary-Treasurer Bull 
will devote all his time to the work this year. 
A force of clerks has been placed at his dis- 
posal, and every effort will be made to get up 


years. 
close to 

New-York 
system 


to the 20,000 mark 
In New-Jersey a very intelligent compaign will 
be directed by Chief Gentle, and it is 
predicted that the membership figures for that 
division will highly-gratifying change 
within a twelvemonth. 
Much of the future 
depend upon 
Baltimore this week. If 
will be well; if they 
of the wheelmen they represent for the pride of 
petty office or a National meet, then much good 
ground will be lost at a time when the league 
can ill afford to take a step backward, 
s ¢ 
= 


Consul 


show a 


success of the league will 
the delegates in 


work wisely, all 


action of 
they 
sacrifice the best 


the 


interests 


A dozen young men of Cleveland have organ- 
stock company for the purpose of 
building and maintaining a bicycle track and 
athletic grounds in the Forest City. The track 
will be constructed under the supervision of the 
man who designed the famous Fountain Ferry 
track at Louisville, the intention being to make 
it an exact copy of the Kentucky course, The 
surface will be of cement, and the circuit will 
mesaure one-third of a mile. The grand stand 
will have a seating capacity for 10,000 people, 
and will contain besides modern training quar- 
ters and dressing rooms. 

ad 


ized as a 


Cyclists who take pleasure in making short 


tours on Sundays and holidays will be immensely 
interested in ‘‘ Fifty Miles Around New-York,”’ 
the road book soon to be published by the New- 
York Division of the League of American Wheel- 
men. This work is now in preparation, under the 
direction of Chairman G. A, Roullier of the Road 
Book Committee, assisted by competent aids and 
draughtsmen. It will describe all the popular 
routes and riding districts embraced.in a ter- 
ritory of 8,000 square miles. surrounding the 
metropolis. It will include many valuable /maps 
and many pages of descriptive text covering 
routes in eleven counties in New-York State, and 
all the towns and counties in New-Jersey within 
a radius of fifty miles from this city. It will 
also include much valuable information concern- 
ing the League of American Wheelmen, and its 
work, and will be bound in convenient size and 
shape for the pocket. Every member of the 
New-York State Division of the League of 
American Wheelmen, residing within the terri- 
tory covered by this book, will receive a free 
copy until the first edition of 10,000 copies is ex- 
hausted, - 

Routes embraced in this book will lead to 
Elizabeth, Rahway, Newark, the Oranges, Plain- 
field, Fanwood, Westfield, Scotch Plains, Summit, 
Springfield, Morristown, Chatham, Madison, Liv- 
ingston, Caldwell, Irvington, Millburn, Montclair, 
Bloomfield, Franklin, Boonton, Little Falls, Pat- 
erson, Passaic, New-Durham, Bull’s Ferry, Fort 
Lee, Tenafly, Gloucester, and Rutherford; to 
Trenton and Philadelphia, Lakewood, Shrewsbury, 
Red Bank, Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, Bordentown, Jamesburg, New-Brunswick, 
Perth Amboy, Metuchen, Bound Brook, Princeton, 
through Essex County, Bergen County, Morris 
County, Sussex County, Hunterdon County, Som- 
erset County, Middlesex, Mercer, and Monmouth 
Counties; through Long Island, and Westchester 
County; in Connecticut as far as Stamford 
and Danbury, and covering a large portion of 
Fairfield County; through Putnam and Dutchess 
Counties, extending as far north as Poughkeep- 
sie, and through Rockland and Orange Counties, 
New-York; throughout Staten Island, including 
all the popular runs through the delightful hills 
and valleys of Richmond County. 

2% 
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Edward C. Carter of the New-York Athletic 
Club cites as an example of the remarkable 
growth of cycling the true course of the pastime 
among the members of that model organization. 
Said he: ‘‘ The mileage made by the members 


during 1895 furnishes startling and positive proof 
of the great advance made by wheeling in the 
past year. An aggregate total of 248,654 miles 
has been rolled up by thosé members who have 
ridden the 1,000 miles necessary te entitle them 
to a club medal. This is probably the largest 
mileage ever credited to one club, but stupendous 
as the figures appear they give no adequate idea 
of the total ridden by all the cycling members of 
the New-York Athletic Club. There are hundreds 
of riders who either have not recorded their 
mileages in the required way, or have just fallen 
short of the 1,000 miles, and certainly not Jess 
than 100,000 miles would be added if the work of 
this division could be correctly ascertained. Tak- 
ing the figures as they stand, the number of miles 
covered is more than three times as large as in 
i884, while the 1893 figures are quadrupled. 

9 Although the veteran C. L. Jones increased 
his previous year’s score by nearly 1,000 miles, 
he failed to hold the place which he gained in 
1894. A younger, if not a more determined as- 
pirant, for the honor appeared in John B. Yates, 
with the usual res®it. Mr. Yates has only been 
a devotee of the wheel for about two years, and 
his name did not appear in the mileage list for 
i894. His natural muscular endowments have 
been kept in play by baseball and kindred sports, 
while his past arduous season on the wheel has 
left him in fine physical condition, a sermon 
without words on the advantages to be derived 
from wheeling. 

** Many interesting stories have been told about 
the way in which Mr. Yates contrived, al- 
though a business man, to ride nearly 13,000 
miles, an average of thirty-five miles a day, 
Winter and Summer, rain or shine. Another 
new rider who deserves the greatest credit for the 
work done in 1895 is N. E. Gouldy. Mr. Gouldy, 
although a comparative novice at cycling, is ‘a 
veteran in years, and if weight for age was the 
rule he would proVably be called upon to concede 
an allowance to every one of his companions in 
mileage making. He is one of the early and 
stanch members of the club—twenty-first on the 
roll. Yet in his first year of earnest work he 
eee fourth, with the grand total of 6,241 
miles.’’ F 

*° 

Among the members who-have earned gold 
medals by riding 3,000 miles or more are the 
following: John B. Yates, 12,632 miles; Charles 
L. Jones, 7,303; A. Spring, Jr., 7,011; N. E. 
touldy, 6,241; C. A. Postley, 5,244; J. C. Howard, 
0,204; J. W. Carter, 5,000; Douglas Henry, 4,691; 
j. H. Hanson, 4,397; J. O. W. Pine, 4,277; Ed- 
ward Weinacht, 4,246;.W. G. Bates. 4,108; A. 
UC. W. Evans, 4,100; G. G. Van Schaick, 4,003; 
W. K. Gillett, 3,830; I. A. Powell, 8,500; Dr. J. 
T. Kemp, 3,333; T. E. Domsceke, Jr., 3,322; 
Wesley F. Smith, 3,318; F. C. Elgar, 3,289; W. 
E. Smith, 3,265; Sterling Postley, Jr., 3,234; W. 
R. Yard, 8,218; J. J. Campion, Jr., 3,188; E. F. 
Schenck, 8,167; John A. Healey, 3,081; R. M. 
Thompson, 3,039; Dr. 8. D. Powell, 8,022; H. G. 
Barnard, 3,017; Frederick Oakes, 8,016, and W. 
Hopkins, 3,000. 

*,* 

Now that there is taik of Zimmerman retiring, 
which, by the way, is not generally accepted 
ac true by those best acquainted with him, it is 


interesting to recail the champion’s first race. 
The original entry for this event is in the posses- 
sion of Thomas Lloyd of Queens, L. L, on 
whose track at that place the ‘‘ Skeeter’’ won 
his first prize. A copy of the entry reads as 
follows: 

Law offices of Joseph McDermott, Freehold, 

Mm. we: 


Mr. Thomas Lioyd, Queens, Long Island: 

Dear Sir: Please enter A. A. Zimmerman 
in one-mile novice, two-mile handicap, and in 
consolation race at your athletic games. I send 
$1 for entrance fee for novice two-mile, presum- 
ing that no charge is made for consolation. 

If I am wrong about this I will pay on my 
arrival. A. A. ZIMMERMAN. 

Freehold, N. J., September 25, 1888. 

L. A. W., No. 20,114. 

The Queens track at that time was six laps 
to the mile. The first race was for novices, and 
it was stipulated that the bicycles used should 
each weigh not less than thirty-five pounds. 
The prizes were medals—gold to first and silver 
to second. ‘‘ Zim’’ got the ld medal, as the 
following summary, made at the time, will tell: 

“A. A. Zimmerman, 2 of American Wheel- 
men, firet; Charlies M. Kings County 
Wheelmen, second; A. J. Menge, Riverside 
Wheelmen, third; W. E. Findlez, New-York Bi- 
cycle Club, fourth. Charies H. Alliger, Queens 

finish, lein, Q. A. 
d Geo: F. 


is were entered, but did not 
The time for the mile was 8:18 1-5, and the 
was somewhat exciting, *‘ Charlie "’ Mur- 


Anish 
pay, now 


‘OSSIP OF THE CYCLERS 


s 
hard at the end. M the man who finished 
third, protested the on that 
his wheel weighed less than thirty-five pounds. 
The machine was put on the scales, and it tipped 
the beam et 42% pounds, whereu Mr, Menges 
retired, The boy who was destined to be the 
champion of the world also rode in the two-mile 
handicap, weerng a close second te ank G. 
Brown of the ings County Wheelmen, who 
started from the 55-yard mark and won in 
6:17 1-5. ‘“* Zimmy ” was on the 175-yard mark, 
and his time was 6:18. John W. Schaefer (thirty 
vards) of the Brooklyn Bicycle Club, finished 
third. This eveat had fourteen = starters, 
** Charlie "* Murphy being among the number, and 
on the limit mark—200 yards. 

*3 

Mrs. Ida Trafford Beil, who is regarded as one 
of the highest authorities on cycling wherein 
it relates to the gentler sex, has invited a dis- 
cussion by ladies in The League of American 
Wheelmen Bulletin on the best means to prevent 
a repetition of the reeent bicycle race in this 
city between women. Mrs. Bell says such an 
affair with women as competitors cannot prove 
otherwise than shocking, and she prays that 
there'll never be another. 

+,* 

In a recent address to the City Council the 
Mayor of Somerville, Mass., spoke words of wis- 
dom when he said: ‘** The advent of the bicyclic 
Was the harbinger of better highways. A man 
may drive a dumb beast day after day over tli 
worst roads, and scarcely give a thought to theii 











defects; but when his own muscles become the 
propelling power his voice is instantly ~raised 
in protest. The wheelman is first to detect rough 
places in the street, and to insist upon their re- 
pair. The bicycle has become something mors 
than a toy or a mere means of recreation. Ji 
is now almost universally recognized as an in- 
strument of utility, and its usefulness would be 
greatly enhanced by the building of better roads. 
Tne day laborer, the artisan, the clerk, the mer- 
chant, the professional man and woman, finds in 
the silent steed the best form of rapid transit, 
as well as a dispenser of health and happiness. 1 
believe I am justified, in view of the present 
extended use of the bicycle by all ciasses anu 
by both sexes, in urging upon your attention th: 
claims of the wheeimen and wheelwomen fo: 
better roads in Somerville. I have sometime 
thought it would be a good preliminary discipiin 
for a Superintendent of Streets in our city t 
give him a bicycle, and compel him to ride abou: 
twenty miles each day along our principal tho: 
oughfares.”’ 
.* 

Bay State wheelmen in particular, and all riders 
in general, along fhe line of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, will be interested to learn that 
rates for carrying bicycles have been reduced on 
that road. The charge heretofore has been one- 
half cent per mile, with a minimum of 25 
cents. Now wheels are carried at the excess 
baggage rate, the minimum being 15 cents. For 
instance, the old rate from Boston to Albany 
was $1 The new rate is 75 cents. Where the 
ticket rate was less than $1.13, the old rate was 
25 cents for a bicycle. Now the rate is 15 cents 
where the ticket is less than 40 cents, 20 cents 
where the ticket rate is from 40*cents to 74 
cents, and 25 cents where the ticket rate is 75 
cents tu 99 cents. 





BICYCLES ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


A Profitable Business Built Up by the 
Equitable Providing Company. 


Some idea of the extent to which cycling 
going to spread during the present year can 
noting the increase in the sale 


installment plan. The growth 


gained by 
wheels on the 





John H, Telfair, 
Equitable General Providing Company. 
the sport among the wealthier and more fashion- 
able classes last was remarkable, but the 
signs indicate that this season the outspreading 


President 





year 


have hitherto felt that they could not afford to 
bicycle will this year obtain one on the 
plan. Already buying in this 
begun, and at the offices of the 
the easy payment business,’’ 
The Equitable General Providing Company, so 
well Known by the initials, E. G. P. Co., a sur. 
prising volume of trade is being done every day. 

The extent to which this business has been 


own a 

monthly 
direction 
‘leading house in 


payment 
has 
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will be in all directions, and that thousands who | 


In to do @ cycle business on the lines fol- 
lowed by the a, Pee have been 
scoffed at, 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURB, 


Doings of the Cycle Clubs of the Met- 
ropolitan District. 


The Linwood Wheelmen of 59 West Eleventh 
Street are making extensive preparations for their 
annual ball on Thursday eyening, March 5. Ar- 
lington Hall has been engaged for the event, It 
is expected that every club in the metropolitan 
district will be represented. 

*,% 

It is the intention of the Lexington Wheelmen 
of 52 Lexington Avenue to give their mileage 
cracks very handsome trophies this year. Last 


year's competition was a great success, many 
members. participating. Since the first of the 
year, the most enthusiastic of the ‘ mileage 
tiends '’ have been quite active. Charles Baron 
has placed 200 miles to his credit and Charles 
Ruch about 250. 

The affairs of the Lexingtons are hooming just 
now. New members are being added at every 
meeting, and it is very likely that the initiation 
fee will be put in operation again in April. 


It is anticipated that the next monthly recep- 
tion of the Harlem Wheelmen, on Monday even- 
ing, the 17th inst., will be one of the pleasant 
ufairs of the season. It will be held at the 
isilerslie, 80 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
sixth Street, commencing at 8:30 o'clock. 

if circumstances favor the undertaking, the 
Hiarlems will very likely give one big race meet 
this year. Their team of racing men last year 
was the delight of the members, and there is a 
Strong desire in the club to show what it can 
do in the management of a large affair, The 
racing team for this season wiil include sev- 
eral of the cracks of last year's aggregation, 
with the addition of a number of young men 
who promise well. 

*,* 

Secretary Boger announces that a special] meet- 
ng of the members of the Long Island Wheelmen 
will be held at the clubhouse in Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, for the purpose 
f electing a. member of the board of Governors 
to serye three years, in place of R. B. Cantrell, 
who finds it impossible to serve. 

President John L, Shepherd has appointed the 
following committees for the ensuing year: 

Road Committee—R, D. Servoss, Chairman; J. 
H. Wood, F. 8. Bogert; Acting Members—W. A. 
Bogert, W. D. Graham, W. J. Burkhard, L. J. 
Grimes, George L. Titus, F, H, Vail, 8S. G. 
Walmsley 

House Committee—Frank P. Srare, Chairman; 
H. F. Pierce, F. Moulin, (Librarian,) and 
George L. Titus, (in charge of wheelroom.) 

A “ smoker ’’ of more than erdinary pretensions 
will be held in the clubhouss: next Saturday even- 
ing. 

Should the Metropolitan Association of Cycling 
Clubs succeed in arranging a pool tournament, it 
is very likely that the Long Islands will be 
represented in it by a strong team. 


For the convenience of their Brooklyn friends 
who may attend their second annual reception 
on Lincoln’s Birthday eve, to be held in New- 
Hall, Parkville, L. L, the Ocean Parkway Wheel- 
men have made arrangements to have the Smith 
and Ninth Street trolley cars leave Washington 
Avenue, Parkville, for the bridge and ferries at 
2, 2:30, and 8 " A general invitation is 
given to cyclists, with the promise of an en- 
joyable evening. The Ocean Parkways have an 
enviable reputation as entertainers, and no doubt 
many living in this city and Brooklyn will avail 
themselves of the invitation. 

A number of enthusiastic bicyclists met last 
Sunday and organized the Amphion Wheelmen of 
Yorkville, with thirty charter members. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President—T, J. McBride; Vice President— 
F. Pink; Recording Secretary—H. A. Guerth; 
Financial Secretary—J. Black; Treasurer—J. H. 
Mead; Sergeant at Arms—A. Schmitt; Captain— 
A. L. Brudi; First Lieutenant—A. Fuenkenstein; 
Second Lieutenant—G. Meagher; Board of Direct- 
ors—M, Q. Good, F. Kupka, M. Rothholz, A. L. 
Brudi, and F. Pink, 

A feature of this organization is the moderate 
eost of membership—50 cents per month. Tem- 
porary headquarters have been secured at 1,536 
Third Avenue, where prospective members can 
obtain all information desired concerning the club. 


The present quarters of the Bushwick Wheel- 
men on Lexington Avenue, Brooklyn, are proving 
entirely inadequate for the demands of the rap- 
idly increasing membership. Although the lease 
on the present clubhouse does not expire until 
May 1, a committee is now engaged in looking 
at a number of desirable places. The committee 
has practically decided upon a house in Greene 
Avenue, near Brcadway. Ii is a three-story build- 
ing, and well adapted for the purpose. The pros- 
pects for the future suecess of the Bushwick 
Wheelmen are very bright. 

*.* 

Nine applicants for membership were received 
and acted upon at the meeting of the Hudson 
County Wheelmen on Thursday evening. The 
club’s annual dinner comes off very soon, and a 
committee has been appointed to arrange the 
details. The mileage medals won in the 1895 
contest will be distributed at the club’s March 
meeting. 

+,* 

At Lefferts Hall, in Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
next Thursday evening, the Liberty Wheelmen 
will have their much-talked-about masquerade 
ball. There will be a number of side features, 
not the least interesting of which will be a bur- 
lesque bicycle drill by twenty-two Liberty boys. 
H, 8. Palmer will have charge of this feature. 
The trick and fancy riding is expected to be very 
entertaining. Prizes will be given for the most 
striking costumes. A souvenir of the ball will be 
the very elaborate dance programme. Harry J. 
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Sales room of the Equitable 











General Providing Company. 





built up’ by this*particular concern is remarkable. 
Rainy weather or biting cold seems t omake little 
difference in the steady demand made the year 
around at the company’s rooms in the Columbia 
Building, 208 Broadway. Good commercial sense 
has been shown by these people in handling 
several lines of wheels instead of confining them- 
selves to one, for it enables them to accommo- 
date almost every one desiring to buy a wheel 
on the installment plan, whatever the individual 
ideas may be on the subjects of style and price. 
Victors, Eagles, Crawfords, Waverlys, Admirals, 
and a variety of other makes are now being. 
handled by Messrs. Telfair & Noble, and they 
follow their old plan of exacting only $5 down 
on a wheel, even if it is a one-hundred-dollar 
machtne, and allowing the buyer ten or twelve 
months in which to pay the balance. 

Some alterations in their offices and rooms at 
29 Broadway have been made recently which 
greatly improve the facilities. Instead of hav- 
ing only the suite on the third floor, the concern 





John Noble, 


General Manager Equitable General Providing 


Company. 





has taken additional rooms on the second floor, 
to which have been moved the second-hand 
wheels and the repair department. The stock 
of second-hand wheels is large, and the concern 
is making a peculiar bargain drive in order to 
dispose of them by offering every 
or her choice at a uniform price of $50. 
the lot ineludes some high es and some 
second grades in varying conditions, it is a 
of first come first served, and the early 
t the biggest ns. The rooms on 

being rid of this stock and the repair 
shop, 
pets 








have been handsomely fitted up with car- 
and racks for the display of new wheels. 
| & few years ago the idea of any concern 


Valentine, William F. Lutz, and Dr. G. W. 
Hales form the committss in charge of the affair. 





One of the Light Brigade. 
History of the Seventeenth Lancers. Fortesque. 
In the Seventeenth that morning (the 25th 
of October) there were 139 men in the ranks, 


increased at the last moment by the arrival 
of Private Vegh, the regimental butcher, 
who, hearing that the regiment was about 
to be engaged, rode up fresh from the sham- 
bles to join it. He was dressed in a blood- 
Stained canvas smock, over which he had 
buckled the belt and accoutrements of one 
of the Heavy Dragoons who had been 
killed in the charge, and, having accommo- 
dated himself also with the dead dragoon’s 
horse, he now rode up with his poleaxe at 
the slope. 





Bicycles. 
raster ft 


The Stamp 
of Quality 


When you see it on your 
wheel, you know you have 
the best. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 
4 Warren Street, New-York. 


S. W. cor. 76th St. and Western 
Boulevard, N. Y. 
1217-1221 Bedford Ave., Brook- 
lyn. 
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| GOLFING COME 


P sé Fe 


TO STAY 
Rapid Growth of the Game in This 
Country. 





SUCCESS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Has Now Thirty-one Clubs upon Its 
Jiist— Mr. Havemeyer 
Talks of the 


Game. 


An event of importance in the golfing 
world, which has been so full of interesting 
features during the last season, is the 
Successful termination of the first year 
of the United States Golf Association. 


This association, which was organized a 
trifle over a year ago, has just held its 
annual meeting and is now looking for- 
ward to a year of even greater success 
than the past has seen. In the matter 
of having its own golf association the 
United States is ahead of even Scotland 
and England the homes of the royal and 
ancient game. 

Theodore A. Havemeyer, who has just 
been re-elected President for another year, 





Henry O. Talimadge. 
St. Andrew's Golf Club. 





has been a strong patron of golf in Ameri- 
ca. He has been untiring in his zeal to 
advance the interests of the game in 
this country, and was the donor of the one- 
thousand-dollar silver cup awarded for the 
amateur championship of America. This 
was played for for the first time last Oc- 
tober at Newport, being won by Charles 
B. Macdonald, a former Scotch player, but 
now a resident of Chicago and the moving 
spirit in the Chicago Golf Club. 

As the championships last year were 
the first held under the auspices of the 
United States Golf Association, Mr. Mac- 
donald, therefore, has the honor of being 
the first acknowledged amateur golf cham- 
pion in this country. And in this very 
respect of the championships, the success 
as well as necessity of the Golf Association 
has been well shown. 

In the absence of such 
were in 1894 two alleged 
meetings held by different clubs, each 
naturally claiming that its own meet- 
ing was the representative championship 
one for America. The first one was held 
at Newport and was won by W. G. Law- 
rence, who defeated L. B. Stoddart of the 
St. Andrew's Golf Club, near Yonkers, 
N. Y. The second so-called championship 
meeting was played over the course of the 
latter club, when -Stoddart proved the 
winner. Naturally throughout the remain- 
der of the year there were wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to which was really 
entitled to the honor, but fortunately per- 
sonal and club rivalry did not grow to 
such an extent as to cause any real fric- 
tion in the golfing community. Now, how- 
ever, all possibility of such uncertainty 
is over, and the Golf Association, by the 
wise manner in which it has conducted 
these championship contests, has gained 
the confidence and approval of all clubs 
throughout the country, and nothing but 
the highest praise was heard from all 
last year, and no questions were asked as 
to the absolute right of the real cham- 
pion. 

The success of the association shows 
clearer than anything else the remarkable 
growth and popularity of the game in 
America. The association was actually 
started Dec. 22, 1594, with a membership 
of five clubs. These were the St. An- 
drew’s Golf Club, the pioneer of the game 
in America; the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club of Southampton, L. I, the Newport 
Golf Club, the Brookline Country Club, near 
Boston, Mass., and the Chicago Golf Club. 
To the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, perhaps, 
should be given the real credit for making 
the association a success, for many of its 
observant members early saw the need 
of such a step if the game were to be 
properly conducted in America, and the or- 
ganization of the body is one of the many 
memorials for which the St. Andrew’s 
Club will be remembered. The able Presi- 
dent of this club, John Reid, an old Scotch 
golfer himself, who has been the back- 
bone of the St. Andrew's Club ever 
since its organization, deserves more credit 
than is generally accorded him for the 
active interest displayed in this impor- 
tant matter. 

The dssociation during the past. year has 
increased its membership more than six- 
fold, there being now thirty-one representa- 
tive golf clubs inscribed on its list. These 
clubs are of two kinds—the associate, in 
which is vested the real governing power, 
each one being entitled to two delegates 
at each meeting with right to vote, while 
each of the allied clubs, which constitute 
the second class, has one delegate but no 
vote. The annual dues of the associate 
clubs were placed at $100 during the first 
year, but at the recent meeting this was re- 
duced to $50; the allied clubs pay $25 a year, 
and it is more than probable that many of 
these latter clubs will take advantage of 
this reduction and join the associate class. 
This remarkable growth from five to thirty- 
one clubs within one year, and, too, it must 
be remembered, the first year in which golf 
became popularly known in America, is 
something that even the most sanguine 
devotees of the game had never expected. 

Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, in speaking 
about the association a few days ago, said: 
‘It has been far more successful and grown 
more rapidly than I had ary idea of, It 
shows, however, that the association came 
at just the ag time, filling a place which 
was supremely needed for the encourage- 
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WOLFP-AMERICAN 


HIGH ART CYCLES. 4 


‘* The Finest Wheels on Earth’”’ 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER IN REFERENCE TO OUR DUPLEX W HEEL 


GENTLEMEN: The Duplex I bought ot you is the delight of my family. 


MESSRS. R. H. WOLFF & CO.: 
h 


ealthful exercise and recreation. 


I prefer to use the Duplex rather than my horses. 
the one I have for one thousand dollars. 


R. H. WOLFF & CO., LTD., Main Office Foot East 118th St., New-York City. 


Stores: 33 Barclay St. , 1 East 42nd St., 137 West 125th St., New-York City. 
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TRIBUNES 


Which bring glad tidings of great 
speed and stanchness to all who ride 
them—Those are the kind of cycles 
we sell. 

Have you ever heard of the “ CY- 
CLOIDAL SPROCKET”? Our 
friends, the enemy, have and are 
imitating it. 


PERSONS & GRIEVE, 


PARK CIRCLE, 
Soth St. and 8th Ave., New-York. 





ment and future stability of the game in 
America, and it has met yith general 
approval from all clubs and players. This 
facet is amply shown by the number of 
clubs which have already joined, eleven 
coming in in a bunch at the last Execu- 
tive Committee meeting, held about two 
weeks ago. 

“In regard to the championship ques- 
tion, it has arranged matters so that there 
has been no conflict and no uncertainty. 
All of the clubs have been well treated 
and the system of arranging dates for 
tournaments has been so managed in most 
eases as not to eonflict, thus giving 
golfers from all clubs an opportunity to at- 
tend any special club contest which they 
desired. The association believes in leav- 
ing as much freedom of government as pos- 
sible to the individual clubs, and in no way 
has it attempted to interfere in these per- 
sonal club matters. 

“As a representative and authoritative 
body, before which all disputes and differ- 
ences of opinion may be laid for final de- 
cision, it has proved on more than one oeca- 
sion the necessity of its existence. I believe, 
too, that it came at just the right time, 
when the game was young in America and 
before many of the older and larger clubs 
had attained such a degree of promi- 
nence as to feel, perhaps, that it was be- 
littling their dignity to join a general 
organization with a host of other clubs. 
This fact surely is one of the chief diffi- 
culties which have prevented a representa- 
tive organization being formed in* Eng- 
jand and Scotland. So far as regards golf 
in America, I firmly believe that it has 
passed the experimental condition and that 
it has come to stay and to grow. New 
clubs are constantly being formed, and I 
expect this coming season a year of re- 
markable activity, in which it is possible 
that the golf clubs and the number of 
players will be more than doubled. 

“The game surely fills a place in this 
country’s sports which was totally unoccu- 
pied before, and its eager acceptance by 
business men, and those somewhatyr ad- 
vanced in life shows most clearly’ that 
just such a method of healthy, invigorating 
exercise was needed for a large propor- 
tion of our inhabitants. Then, too, it is 
a game which has commended itself highly 
to ladies, and the enthusiasm which many 
have shown will undoubtedly give ug, in 
a few years, some champions among them, 
who will possess in every respect the high 
playing abilities of the best lady golfers 
in Seotland and England.” 

The opinions of Mr. Havemeyer were 
voiced in much the same manner by Henry 
O. Tallmadge, the efficient Honorary See- 
retary of the association, who is as 
well posted on golfing matters as any other 
man in. America. What Mr. Tallmadge 
does not know about golf and the prin- 
cipal clubs, as well as the leading players, 
would be a very limited amount in the 
general fund of golf information. ‘Of 
the thirty-one clubs now in the associa- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ twelve are associate and 
nineteen allied. The total membership of the 
twelve associate would probably run up to 
about 3,500. Of course some of these are 
large country clubs, including many mem- 
bers who, perhaps, give very little atten- 
tion to the new game, but still even in these 
instances more active participants are 
coming forward every season, and the 
fact that these clubs have seen fit to go 
to the care and expense of laying out a golf 
course keeps the game prominently before 
all of the members, whether or not they 
don a golfing costume and become initia- 
ted into the mysteries of drivers, cleeks, 
brassies, putters, and niblicks. With the 
allied clubs it can surely be safely said 
that the individual golfing membership of 
the assoociation is at least 6,000, and this, 
perhaps, is less than half of the total 
number more or less interested in the 
game throughout the United States. 

‘In every particular the success of the 
association has been greater than I would 
have believed a year ago. I do not think 
it will be many months before the 
association will number fifty clubs, for I 
already know of several who are thinking 
of joining. 

“In formulating a systematic code of 
rules for the government of the game in 
this country the association has done valu- 
able service. Of course, all of the clubs 
have their own local rules, but the funda- 
mental rules established by the association 
have been accepted and are in general 
use by all the clubs. This very fact gives 
the game a permanency and a surety 
which would otherwise be sadly lacking, 
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Is the Embodiment of 
PNEUMATIC LUXURY. 


IG BALLS, 
IG SPROCKETS. 


Before You Buy, Inspect and Try 


The ORIENT. 


Main Office, 
240 Broadway, New-York, N. Y. 


Also 2t 

1,790 Broadway, New-York, 
and 

1,216 Bedford Av., Brooklyn. 
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Are Built in New-York City. 


THAT WE HAVE RECEIVED: 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON 


Yours very truly, 
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RIDING ACADEIIY, 
BROADWAY AND 53D ST. 


Is A 
WORKS, 


I use it daily, and it gives me the most 
I am 66 years old and weigh 230 pounds; am not disposed to walk, but the neces- 
sary exercise is afforded in the most pleasant manner and without any fatigue by the uge of the Duplex machine. 

If it were not possible to procure another, I would net part with 
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SAMPLE OF HUNDREDS 


NEW-YORK, Nov. 12, 1895. 


JORDAN L. MOTT. 








Crescents 


On Easy 
Payments. 


$15 Down 
and $6.50 Per Month. 


SIDNEY B. BOWMAN CYCLE CO., 


8th Ave., cor. 56th St. 
125 West 125th St. 





Magnificence | 
Cannot be | 
Cheap— | 
For What | 
Is Cheap 

Cannot Be 
Magnificent, 


WHY? 


TITY ALL 


PAP SEER sR ees eRe ee ee Ree eee 


$110! 


Roadsters, $110; Racers, $125; Tandems, $178. 


These are ACTUAL, not NOMINAL prices. 
hundreds of makes look as though they all came out 
of the same factory, the CLASSIC HAS AN IDEN- 
ITS OWN. 
ship, and important improvements throughout. 
tell their own tale! 


Built and sold by LOUIS ROSENFELD & CO., 


Classic Bicycies, 


While 


Unique in design, workman- 
They 


LOOK AT THEM, 


25 Warren St. 
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.Empire Bicycles,. . 


Montauk Bicycle, 


UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
FRED J. TITUS CO., 


S3d St. and Grand Boulevard, 
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@ ON THE BARNES BICYCLE 


the axle and cranks are forged in one 
é piece, which is pushed into place through 
the crank-axle bracket. 


ON OTHER BICYCLES 


4 consists of seven 


this same mechanism 

parts; and so it is all through the whee! 

many points of superiority. There are 

FEWER PARTS IN the make-up of 

e A BARNES than in any other 
Wheel, 


¢ ELMWOOD CYCLE CO., 
@ 57 Park Pl, cor. W. B’dway, 
¢? Makers of the ELMWOOD. 
We have 100 1805 $100 Peerless wheels, 
brand new, at $65 each. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, _ 
1,269 Broadway 32d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A, M. to 9 P. M. 





The association discourages the playing of 
amateur tournaments for large stakes. To 
be sure no formal resolution or action has 
ever been taken upon this matter, but it 
is tacitly understood by all that the feeling 
of the better element in the golfing world 
is decidedly opposed to bringing in the 
money feature as a prominent part of the 
game. This tendency to play for large 
money stakes among amateurs I do not 
think is one which will ever assume se- 
rious proportions. The admirers of the 
game have its interests too much at heart 
to allow anything of this sort to occur. 

“Of course the association could not 
absolutely say what a man should do or 
should not do in playing golf, as that is 
a matter of his own personal opinion, but 
the association migat, if this tendency to 
money matches among amateurs gave evi- 
dences of becoming more popular, pass a 
formal resolution, denouncing such acts 
as detrimental to the best interests of the 
game. This coming year is going to be 
a big one in the golfing world, and those 
who won fame last year in the various big 
tournaments had better look well to their 
laurels, for in the large argy of new 
golfers many names will surely come 
prominently to the front this season. Last 
year the remarkable growth of the game 
was a surprise to all, but I firmly believe 
that this coming season will show a growth 
as much superior to that of last year as 
that one was over the previous season.” 

An excellent idea of the different sec- 
tions of the country interested in golf is 
seen from the locality of the clubs which 
are members of the association. The five 
whieh actually formed the association have 
been mentioned. They. with the following 
seven, constitute the present associate 
clubs: The Essex County Country 
Club, Manchester, Mass.; the Phila- 
delphia Country Club, the Lakewood Golf 
Club, New-Jersey; the Morris County Golf 
Club of Morristown, N. J., the Meadow- 
brook Club, Hempstead, L. IL. the Tuxedo 
Golf Club, Tuxedo, N. Y., and the Myopia 
Hunt Club, Hamilton, Mass. The nineteen 
allied clubs are as follows: Richmond County 
Country Club, Staten Island, N. Y.; Lenox 
Golf Club, Lenox, Mass.; Westbrook Golf 
Club, Islip, L. I.; Lake Forest Golf Club, 
near Chicago, Ill.; Knollwood Country 
Club, Westchester County, N. Y.; Baltus- 
rol Golf Club, Short Hibs, N. J.; Paterson 
Golf Club, Paterson, N. J.; Albany Golf 
Club, New-York; Palmetto Golf Club, 
Aiken, S. C.; Baltimore Golf Club, Mary- 
land; Sadakqueda Golf Club, Utica, N. Y.; 
Waterviiet Arsenal Golf Club, West Troy, 
N. Y¥.; Oyster Bay Golf Club, Long Island; 
New-Brunswick Golf Club, New-Jersey; 
Agawam Hunt Club, Providence, R. i1.; 
Fairfield County Golf Club, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Dyker Meadow Golf Club, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; Brooklawn Country Club, Bridge- 
port, Conn., and the New-Haven Golf Club, 
Connecticut. 


SPORTING NEWS IN BRIEF. 


The Brighton Aihletic Club will hold its an- 
nual stag at the clubhouse, 133 New-Jersey 
Avenue, Brooklyn, next Tuesday evening. 

The Fencers Club will haye a “‘ Ladies’ Day” 








to-morrow at the clubhouse, 87 West Twenty- 
second Street. 
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CHARLES J. STEBBINS, 
Syracuse Bicycles, (crimson rims,) . . 
Syracuse Tandem, ; 


Silver King and Silver Queen, 
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103 READE ST., NEW-YORK. 
$100 
$150 
$85.00 
. $75.00 
$65.00 
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POPULAR PRICES : 


The “ ADMIRAL.” 


List Price, $75.00--- 


$5 CASH, 


12 Monthly Payments of $6.25. 


Call and see it. No catalogues. Open Sat- 


urdays until 9 P. M. 
The Equitable General Providing Co., 
29 Broadway. 





Tuterested? 
- Then look at this wheel. 
Its many new features are 
invaluable, and it will 


THE ONLY “SEST” BICYCLE. 
Send for Souvenir Olympian Games 
Makers, OLYMPIC CYCLE MFG. CO. 
N. ¥. Office $5 Liberty St. 

Por Sale by S. F. MYERS & CO. 
Wholesale Jewelers, 48 & 50 Maiden Lane. 
and agents everywhere. 


GOOD TERRITORY OPEN 





Second-hand Bicycles, $5 Up. 


Oldest house; largest stock to select from; 40@ 
second-hand Columbias, Victors, Crescents, 
Crawfords, Liberties, Warwicks, &c., $5 up te 
$25; new wheels, ladies’ and men's, $29, $35, and 
$39; inspection invited. Herald Company, 114 
Nassau Street, near Ann. 


BICYCLES, 7.00 UP. 
We Have What We Advertise, 


Columbia, $17; Liberty, 25.00; Royal, 24.00; Or- 
monde, 19.00; new wheels, 87.50. SUNDRIES AT 
CUT RATES. Call NONPAREIL CYCLE oO. 

Barclay, near Broadway. 
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NEW AQUEDUCT, NEW CROTON DAM, COR- 

nell Site.—Notice of Application tor Appratsal.— 
Public notice is hereby given that it is the inten- 
tion of the Counsel to the Corpuration of the City 
of New-York to make application to the Supreme 
Court for the appointment of Commissioners of 
Appraisal, under Chapter 490 of the Laws of 1883. 

Such application will be made at a special Term 
ef said Court to be heid in the Second Judicial 
District, at the Court House in White Plains, 
‘Westchester County, on the Seventheday of 

rch, 1896, at ten o'clock in the forenoon of that 
day, or as soon thereafter as Counsel can be heard. 
The object of such application is to obtain an 
order of the court appuinting three disinterested 
and competent freeholders, one of whon, shall re- 
side in the county of New-York, a:.d the other 
two of whom shail reside in the county in which 
the real estate hereinafter described ig eituated, 
as Commissioners of Appraisal to ascertain and 
appraise the compensation to bk made to the own- 
ers of and all persons interested in the real estate 
hereinafter described, as proposed to be taken or 
igen for the purpose of maintaining, preserv- 

increasing the water supply > 

of New-York ’ eee en ee 

The real estate sought to be taken or affected, 
is situated in the Towns of Bedford and Lewis- 

ro, County of Westchester and State of New- 
‘York, and is laid out, indicated and shown on 
two certain maps, signed and certified as required 
by said act, filed in Westchester County Regis- 
ter’s Office, December 18th, 1895, one of which 
said maps is entitled Department of Public Works, 
City of New-York, G. W. Birdsall, Chief Engi- 
meer, Michael I. Daly, Commissioner. Property 
maps of additional lands required for the con- 
struction of the New Croton Reservoir, in the 
Village of Katonah, Towns of Bedford and Lewis- 

oro, Westchester County, New-York. Exhibit 
Wo. 2, of 1894. Verified March Zist, 1894, 

The real estate shown on last-mentioned map 
fs to be acquired in fee, and is described as fol- 
lows: w ~ 

All those certain parcels of real estate (as the 
term real estate’’ is defined by said act) sit- 
wate in the Viliage of Katonah, Towns of Bed- 
ford and Lewisboro, County of Westchester and 
Btate of New-York, which, taken together, con- 
stitute a tract of land of which the following 
fis a statement of the external boundaries: 

Beginning at a point on the easterly bank of 
the Croton river, near the most easterly corner 
of W ocod’s Bridge, wnich point is the intersection 
of said bank of said river with the northerly 
wide of the highway leading easterly from said 
WWo0d’s Bridge; tnence northeasterly and north- 
erly along the easterly bank of the Croton river 
&s it winds and turns, and the boundary of Par- 
eel No. 6; thence across the mouth of the Cross 
river; thence northerly and easterly still along 
the easterly~bank of the Croton river as it 
winds and turns, and the boundaries of Parcels 
os. & and 1 to the easterly line of Parcel No. 
a; thence along the easterly line of Parcel No. 
a, southerly 8 feet; thence south 4 degrees 23 
minutes West 262.39 feet; thence south 5 degrees 
&3 minutes 30 seconds west 195.86 feet; thence 
Bouth 4 degrees 31 minutes west 319.13 feet; 
thence south 1 degree 28S minutes east 92.15 
Feet; thence south 3 degrees 35 minutes west 

71.36 feet; thence south 8 degrees 27 minutes 
$0 seconds west 5Y.Uus feet; thence south 11 
@egrees 28 minutes west 158.39 feet; thence 
Bouth 3 degrees 48 minutes west 61.32 feet; 
“thence south 54 minutes 30 seconds west 92.39 
Geet; thence syutl 4 degrees 2 minutes west 
205.50 feet; thence still along the boundary of 
Parcel No. 1, south sv degrees 53 minutes 30 
®econds west 5Y fee!; thence south 77 degrees 
w4 minutes 30 seconds west 16U.10 feet; thence 
®outh 75 minutes 30 seconds west 
467.70 feet to «a cor thence still along the 
boundary of Parcel No. 1. leaving it and cross- 
ang the highway lead easterly from Wood’s 
Bridge, south © de Y minutes 30 seconds 
®ast 61).”0 he yutherly side*of said 
highwiy, the southerly side 
of Said degrees 21 minutes 
“vest ; southeasterly corner 
formed by highway and another 
highway leading from the first-named 
highway; across aforesaid highway 
7 : ‘J degrees 15 iminutes 30 seconds west 
$8.13 feet to the northwesterly corner formed by 
the aforesaid two hig iways, which point is also the 
mortheasterly orner of Parcel No. 16; thence 
wlong the westerly side of the second aforesaid 
highway Which is the easterly boundary of Par- 
gel No. 16, south 8 degrees 25 minutes east 
320.40 fect; thence south 6 degrees 40 minutes 
80 seconds 215.70 feet to the northerly 
bank of a pond yn Cross river; thence 
mortherly and w arly abong the northerly bank 
ef said mili pond as it winds and turns, and 
ahe southerly boundaries of Parcels Nos. 16, 15, 
is and 11 to the wes iy side of a dam over 
Cross river; ti said side of said 
dam to the centre of Cross river; thence west- 
erly and northerly said centre of said 
Ziver to Pz >. ; thence westerly along 
southerly boundary o arcel No. 7 north 8&2 
aegrees 26 minute -conds west to the west- 
erly bank of Cr thence north 32 de- 
erees 26 minutes 20 seconds west 68.27 feet; 

minutes west 211.20 


thence south 8) degrees 59 
y 12 eninutes west 


aegrees 


southerly 


thence 


feet; thence t grees 
291 @ ; 

221.60 fe t; thence south 80 degrees 59 minutes 
30 seconds west 202.40 feet; thence south 77 
degrees 53 minutes west 91.45 feet; thence 
south 80 degrees 53 minutes west 282.66 feet; 
thence stl along the boundary of Parcel No. 
@; thence acr a road or highway leading 
Westerly e aforesaid highway leading 
€asterly fr m Woo *s Bridge; thence again along 
the boundary of arcel No. 7 north 31 minutes 
west 275.12 feet t easterly bank of the 
Croton river; thenc still along the boundary 
of Parcel No. 7 and the easterly hank of the 
Croton river as it winds and turns, approxi- 
T™ately@the following courses and distances: 
North 74 degrees 19 minutes 30 seconds east 100 
feet; thence north 54 degrees 12 minutes east 
168.63 to the southerly side of the highway lead- 
ing easterly from Wood's Bridge near the south- 
westerly corner of Wood’s Bridge: thence leav- 
ing Parcel No. 7 and the said highway 
north 57 degrees 39 minutes east 27.61 feet to 
the point or place of beginning;@containing 
121.905 acres more or less, together with al 
Tight, title and interest in and to s9 much of 
the Croton river and Cruss river bounding or 
jJying in front of the above-described tract of 
lana. 

Reference is made to said 
detailed description of the 
quired, * 

The remaining one of said maps filed as afore- 
said on Decemwer is, lsvo, is entitled: ** De- 
Partment of Public Works, City of New-York, 
G. W. Birdsall, Chief Croton Aqt.; 
Michael T. Daiy, Commissi property 
of additional lands required r the construction 
of the New Croton Reservoir, in the Village of 
Golden’s Bridge, and in the Village of Katonah, 
Town of Lewisboro, Westcl er County, New- 
York. Exhibit No. 2 Verified Feb- 
ruary G6, 1595.’’ 
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All those certain parcels of real estate (as the 
term real estate is defined in said act) situate, 
jying and being in the Town of Lewisboro, 
<ounty of Westchester and State of New-York, 
described as follows: 

PARCEL NOS, 

Beginning at the inter formed by the 
foutherly line of ig , (which runs in 
front of the estate of seph Benedict) with 
zhe westerly rig y line of the New-York 
and Harlem Railroad; then 


65 AND 66. 


i-of-way 
e along said westerly 
right-of-way line, north Jv degrees 13 minutes 45 
seconds east, 71.99 f¢ ss said highway to 
the most southeast said Benedict's 
property; tnence i ng s along said 
westerly righi-of-way , north 30 degrees 32 
mninutes east 79.69 et; thence north 33 degrees 
14 ites S seconds ¥7.18 feet; thence 
E mi east 74.41 feet; 

right-of-way line of said 

f estate of said 

e Hallock, north 
-conds east 201.27 feet; 
minutes east 146.72 
iminutes east 
Todd; thence 
es 3U seconds west 
s7 degrees 7 minutes 
uth 87 degrees 22 min- 
» 
c 


nutes 


Benedict and the est 
3 degrees 23 minutes 5 
thence north degrees 33 

1en t c legrees 19 


irge E. 


teet; thence south 

164.09 feet; thence 
minutes 30 seconds west 
36 degrees 42 minutes 
outh 86 degrees 17 min- 
5 feet; thence south $1 
Y8.GU0 feet; thence north 
seconds west 50.54 


35 degrees 35 mi 
gouth 89 degree 
401.71 feet; thence south 
west 170.83 feet; thence 
utes 30 seconds west 11 
degrees 21 minutes wesi 
%8 degrees 25 minutes 30 
Yeet south 89 degrees 29 minutes west 103.68 
feet; thence south 8 degrees 36 minutes west 
69.06 feet; thence south 11 degrees 36 minutes 
30 seconds west thence south 3 de- 
grees 56 minutes 30 seconds west 61.32 feet; 
thence south 1 degree 3 minutes west 92.39 feet; 
thence south 4 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds 
west 105.50 feet; thence south 81 degrees 2 
minutes west 59 feet; thence south 77 degrees 
43 minutes west 160.10 feet; thence south 75 
degrees 19 minutes west 167.70 feet; thence south 
@'degrees 1 minute east 578.37 feet, to the north- 
erly line of the highway aforesaid; thence 
@ossing said highway south 6 degrees 1 mirute 
east 33.53 feet to the southerly line thereof; 
thence north 77 degrees 29 minutes 30 séconds 
east along the southerly line of said highway 
631.4 feet; thence north 75 degrees 2 minutes 30 
seconds east 201.36 feet; thence north 77 degrees 
45 minutes east 111.72 feet; thence north 67 de- 
rees 41 minutes east 121.52 feet; thence north 76 
egrees 33 minutes east 140.3 feet; thence south 
88 degrees 3 minutes east 211.53 feet; thence south 
89 degrees 43 minutes 30 seconds east 36.48 
feet; thence north 72 degrees 17 minutes 30 sec 
onds east 85.3 feet; thence north 70 degrees 42 
minutes east 104.89 feet to the place of begin- 
ning; containing 1.647 acres of the highway 
(Parcel No. 65) and 23.336 acres of Benedict 
estate (Parce! No. 66), or a total of 34.983 acres. 
Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
designated on the aforesaid map as Parcels Nos. 
€7 to 73, both inclusive, described as follows: € 
Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
southerly boundary of the land of the estate 
of A. H. Todd (Parcel No. 6%) and the north- 
westerly right-of-way line of the New-York 
and Harlem Railroad; thence north 69 degrees 56 
minutes 30 seconds west along the land of 
Geo. E. Todd and estate of A. H. Todd, 261.68 
feet; thence leaving said boundary south 5s 
degrees 27 minutes 30 seconds west 278.99 feet; 
thence north 59 degrees 37 minutes west 1231.67 
feet; thence south 8 degrees 15 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 555.68 feet; thence south 25 degrees 29 
minutes 30 seconds west 450.07 feet; thence 
north G1 degrees 4 minutes 30 seconds west 619.7 
feet; thence north & degrees 562 minutes east 
116.12 feet; thence north 4 degrees 31 minutes 
30 seconds east 268.39 feet more or less to the 
east bank of the Croton river, thence northerly, 
easterly, northwesterly, southerly, northwesterly, 
easterly @southerly, northerly along the easterly 
or left bank of the Croton river as it winds and 
turns along Parcels Nos. 67, 70, 71, 72 and 73 
to. the southwesterly right-of-way line of the 
Mahopec Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad; thence southeasterly along said right- 
of-way line of said railroad, 173.73 feet to the 
westerly line of the highway known as the road 
to Golden’s Bridge; thence south 19 degrees 20 
‘minutes west 263.04 feet along said westerly line 
of said highway and Parcel No. 73; thence south 
17 degrees 50 minutes west still along said high- 
‘way and Parcel No. 72 272.65 feet; thence south 
48 degrees 3 minutes west 94.48 feet; thence 
gouth 18 degrees 35 minutes west 215.99 feet; 
‘thence south 33 degrees 35 minutes west 232.03 
thence south 44 degrees 12 minutes west 
thence south 20 degrees 11 minutes 
est 271.64 feet; thence south 14 min- 
thence south Fog a 4 
east 63.06 feet; thence south egrees 
ae capmmscs 20 seconds east 189.48 feet; thence 
‘gouth -37 degrees 5 minutes 30 seconds east 
} 92 feet; thence south 10 degrees 42 minutes 
; geconds west 46.11 feet; thence south 15 de 
' 59 minutes 30 seconds west 50.12 feet; 
ence south 41 degrees 23 minutes 30 seconds 
(wrest 80.11 feet along said Parcel No. 72 to 
No. 71; thence still along said highway 


{ 45 feet; 
seconds west 
ates west 58.95 feet; 


‘and Parcel No. 71 sovth 44 degrees 50 minutes 


seconds west 129.09 feet 
\qrces 87 winutes west 276.5 


maps | 





Fublic Notices. 

Zl degrees 40 minutes west 262.09 feet; thence 
sou\h 22 degrees 24 minutes 30 seconds west 
ivU¥.u2 feet; thence south degrees 5 minutes 
west 32.49 feet; thence south 4¥ degrees i min- 
uleswwwest 253.26 feet; thence south #45 de- 
grees 48 minutes west 203.86 feet; thence south 
48 degrees 57 minutes 3u seconds west 44.46 feet; 
thence south 41 degrecs 43 minutes west 211.26 
feet; thence south JU degrees 23 minutes west 
11U.16 feet; thence scuth 11 degrees 24 minutes 
30 seconds east 28.63 feet; thence south 25 de- 
grees 85 minutes east 80.61 feet; thence south 
is degrees 29 minutes east 106.15 feet; thence 
south 10 aegrees 7 minutes 30 seconds east 220.18 
feet; thence south 19 degrees 7 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 205.35 feet to Parcel No. 70; thence 
still along said highway and Parcel No. 70 south 
25 degrees 43 minutes 30 seconds east 211.93 feet; 
thence south 5 degrees 54 minutes east 53.77 
feet; grees 30 minutes east 





eee 


thence south 12 de 
160.31 feet; thence south 1 degree 11 minutes 30 
seconds east 574.70 feet; thence south 5 d s 
50 minutes east 235.14 feet; thence south de- 
grees 17 minutes east 210 feet; thence north 81 
degrees 54 minutes west 3.17 feet; thence still 
along said highway and Parcel No. GY south 4 
degrees 35 minutes 30 seconds east 85.20 feet; 
thence south 23 degrees 50 minutes east 35.88 
feet; thence south 30 degrees 33 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 111.16 feet; thence south 834 degrees 
25 minutes east 59.59 feet; thence south 30 de- 
grees 27 minutes east $8.06 feet to the westerly 
line of the right-of-way of the railroad afore- 
said; thence south 24 degrees 56 minutes west 
along said westerly right-of-way of said railroad 
354.50 feet; thence south 20 degrees 53 minutes 
west 163.08 feet; thence south 26 degrees 13 
minutes west 587.95 feet; thence south 29 de- 
grees 9 minutes west still along said right-of- 
way 116.58 feet to the place of beginning; con- 
taining 413.959 acres. 8 

Also the parcel of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcel No. 
74, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
northerly right-of-way line of the Mahopac 
Branch of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
and the westerly line of the highway leading to 
Katonah; thence north 38 degrees 19 minutes 30 
seconds west along said right-of-way line of the 
Mahopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad 56.66 feet; thence still along said right- 
of-way line north degrees 31 miautes west 
110.37 feet to the left bank of the Croton river; 
thence northeasterly along said left bank or 
said river 294.7 feet to the aforesaid highway; 
thence south 73 degrees 40 minutes 30 seconds 
east 66.71 feet along said highway; thence south 
40 degrees 9 minutes 30 seconds east 38.43 feet; 
thence south 16 degrees 58 minutes 30 sec nds 
east 34.55 feet; thence south 22 degrees 6 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 221.22 feet; thence south 
20 degrees 44 minutes west 120.25 feet to the 
place of beginning; containing 1.039 acres, 

Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Nos. 75 to 
82, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
easterly line of the highway leading south to 
Katonah, with the southerly right-of-way line 
of the Mahopac Branch of the New-York and 
Harlem Railroad; thence southeasterly along the 
southerly right-of-way line of said railroad in 
several courses, as follows: South 54 degrees 
47 minutes east 38 feet, south 60 degrees 33 min- 
utes 30 seconds east 79.06 feet, south 64 degrees 
11 minutes 30 seconds east 67.06 feet, south 71 
degrees 13 minutes 30 seconds east 80.19 feet, 
south 74 degrees 36 minutes 30 seconds east 
243.89 feet, north 15 degrees 23 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 8.12 feet, south 63 degrees 20 minutes 
east 180.26 feet, south 54 degrees 19 minutes east 
115.03 feet, south 46 degrees 42 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 66.46 feet, south 41 degrees 15 min- 
utes east 60.78 feet; thence leaving said right- 
of-way line, south 13 degrees 44 minutes west 
304.17 feet to the most southeasterly corner of 
the parcel herein intended to be described; 
thence north 79 degrees 7 minutes 30 seconds 
west 190 feet; thence north 76 degrees 4 minutes 
west 31.34 feet; thence north 83 degrees 16 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 56.29 feet; thence north 77 
degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds west 153.69 feet; 
thence north 77 degrees 38 minutes west 306 feet; 
thence north 76 degrees 58 minutes west 67.47 
feet; thence south 41 degrees 36 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 261.81 feet to the aforesaid highway 
leading south to Katonah; thence northeriy 
along said highway several courses and distances 
as follows: North 13 degrees 9 minutes east 
156.50 feet, north 15 degrees 7 minutes east 
73.50 feet, north s3 degrees 14 minutes east 
127.5 feet, north 17 degrees 55 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 322.52 feet, north 31 degrees 34 min- 
utes east 92.06 teet to the place of beginning; 
containing 9.886 acres, and embracing Parcels 
Nos. 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81 and 82, as shown 
on the aforesaid map. 

Also the parcel of-real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcel No. 
83, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection or fork of the 
roads leading south to Katonah from Golden’s 
Bridge Station and the Mahopac Branch of the 
New-York and Harlem Railroad; thence north 11 
degrees 9 minutes west 70.95 feet along the 
easterly side of the road leading south of the 
Mahopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad; thence still along the said easterly 
side of said road on the followifig courses and 
distances: North 37 degrees 30 minutes west 
124.07 feet, north 41 degrees 16 minutes west 
84.63 feet, north 20 degrees 24 minutes west 
172.93 feet, north 8 degrees 45 minutes west 
49.71 feet, north 2 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 99.05 feet, north 26 degrees 20 minutes 
30 seconds east 194.91 feet, north 35 degrees 
59 minutes 30 seconds east 57.86 feet; thence 
leaving the aforesaid easterly boundary of said 
road south 24 degrees 45 minutes 30 seconds east 
699.01 feet to the northwesterly side of the road 
leading to Golden’s Bridge Station; thence leav- 
ing said side of said road south 56 degrees 69 
minutes 30 seconds west 242.16 feet to the place 
of beginning; containing 3.593 acres, and em- 
bracing Parcel No. 83, as shown on the aforesaid 
map. ®) 

Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcels Nos. 
84 to 90, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
northeacterly side of the road leading to Gold- 
en’s Bridge with the northwesterly right-ol-way 
line Yof the New-York and Harlem Railroad; 
thence on the following courses and distances 
along the said line of tne Golden's Bridge road: 
North 28 degrees 27 minutes west 258.98 feet, 
north 4 degrees 64 minutes west 128.07 feet, 
north 4 degrees 54 munutes west 228.73 feet, 
north 1 degree 33 minutes west 614.18 feet, 
north 2 degrees 6 minutes 4U seconds west 353.93 
feet, north 22 degrees 7 minutes SUV seconds west 
4z.89 feet, north 2U degrees 23 minutes west 
1ut.71 feet, north 43 degrees 13 minutes 3U sec- 
onds west 38.97 feet, north 22 degrees 37 minutes 
3u seconds west 154.82 feet, north 25 degrees 23 
minutes 48U seconds West 74.82 teet, nortu 7 de- 
grees 8 minutes 30 seconds west 190.5U feet, 
north 16 degrees 31 minutes west 77.10 feet, north 
2d aegrees 40 minutes JU seconds west 99.36 feet, 
north 23 degrees 13 minutes 30 seconds east 
3s.yu feet, north 46 degrees 13 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 57.86 fe-t, norta 17 degrees 11 minutes 
west 37.63 feet, north 38 degrees 56 minutes 3U 
seconds east i0U.90 feet, nortan 47 degrees 3 min- 
ules east 2Y3.96 teet, north 48 degrees 5U min- 
utes BU seconds east 40.23 feet, north 49 degrees 
24 minutes 3U seconds east 1lvl1.3y feet, north 5V 
degrees 6 minutes 3V seconds east 1u2.yUu feet, 
north 66 degrees O1 minutes east 24.16 Leet, north 
ly degrees 43 minutes east 15u.71 feet, north 2 
degrees 47 minutes east 332.55 feet, north 3U de- 
grees 68 munutes S8v seconds east 122.50 feet, 
north 24 degrees 23 minutes east 59.73 leet, nortu 
24 degrees 52 munutes east 44.52 feet, nortn 
45 degrees 2 minutes 8U seconds east 74.75 feet, 
north 44 degrees 2¥Y minutes east 40.42 feet, soutn 
45 degrees 6Y minutes east 5.34 feet, north 43 
degrees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 35.91 feet, 
south 88 degrees 53 minutes JUV seconds east 3.16 
feet, north 56 degrees 45 minutes east 233.28 feet, 
north 56 degrees 35 minutes east 90.50 feet; 
thence leaving the aforesaid Golden’s Bridge 
road south 5 degrees 39 minutes west 204.06 feet, 
south 45 degrees 51 minutes 81 seconds west 
6y5.60 feet, south 41 degrees 28 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 230 *eet, north 78 degrees 13 minutes 
yu seconds east 76.7 feet, north 78 degrees 11 
minutes 30 seconds east 144.16 feet, north 4 de- 
grees 55 minutes 30 seconds east 43.15 feet, 
north 6 degrees 44 minutes JU seconds east 73.04 
feet, north 87 degrees 6 minutes 3U seconds east 
73.36 feet, north 62 degrees 47 minutes east 31.45 
feet, north 30 degrees 40 minutes SU seconds east 
48.78 feet, south 51 degrees 14 minutes east 155.68 
feet, south $1 degrees 29 minutes 3U seconds east 
412.36 feet, south 74 degrees 16 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 88.67 feet, south S4 degr °s 35 minutes 
east S8S8.Z8 feet to the aforesaid westerly right- 
of-way line of the New-York and Harlem Kail- 
road; thence southerly on the following courses 
ar listances: 
o‘south 26 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds west 
791.75 feet, south 32 degrees 41 minutes west 
11.61 feet, south 65 degrees 39 minutes east 4.6 
fect, south 24 degrees 21 minutes west 147.25 
feet, south 25 degrees 17 minutes west 238.92 
feet, south 23 degrees 51 minutes 30 seconds west 
129.59 feet, south 25 degrees 37 minute; west 
116.08 feet, south 23 degrees 45 minute’ west 
239.82 feet, south 11 degrees 29 minutes east 
23.97 feet, south 24 degrees 39 minutes west 
1,301.09 feet, south 26 degrees 53 minutes 30 
seconds west 66.84 feet, south 22 degrees 48 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 373.66 feet, to the place 
of beginning; containing 67.096 acres. — 

‘Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcels Nos. 
¥1 and 92, described as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the easterly right-of- 
way line of~the New-York and Harlem Rail- 
road, which point is distant, measured north- 
easterly, 568.50 feet along said easterly line of 
said railroad @rom the northerly line of the road 
leading to Golden’s Bridge; thence northerly on 
ithe following courses and distances along the 
easterly right-of-way line of said railroad: North 
24 degrees 40 minutes east 251.96 feet, north 25 
degrees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 143.96 feet, 
north 22 degrees 46 minutes east 167.15 feet, 
north 25 degrees 9 minutes east 182.07 feet, 
north £3 degrees east 155.52 feet, north 24 degrees 
11 minutes 30 seconds east 146.40 feet, north 26 
degrees 14 minutes east 181.84 feet, north 30 de- 
grees 68 minutes 30 seconds east 49.08 feet, north 
24 degrees 7 minutes east 282.97 feet, north 24 
degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds east 255.64 feet, 
north 24 degrees 20 minutes 30 seconds east 169.15 
feet, north 51 degrees east 16.20 feet, north lv 
degrees 24 minutes east 142.96 feet, north 20 de- 
grees 48 minutes 30 seconds east 114.67 feet, north 
24 degrees 37 minutes east 227.31 feet, north 24 
degrees 32 minutes 30 seconds east 443.46 feet; 
thence leaving said easterly right-of-way line 
of said railroad in a course south 26 degrees 3 
minutes east 300.71 feet; thence north 85 degrees 
26 minutes east 345.40 feet; thence south 9 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 242.04 feet; thence south 40 
minutes 30 seconds east 48.60 feet; thence south 
% minutes 30 seconds east 127.99 feet; thence 
south 86 degrees 30 minutes east 339.42 feet; 
thence south 86 degrees 30 seconds east 160.83 
feet; thence north 83 degrees 15 minutes east 
56.38 feet; thence south 68 degrees 837 minutes 
80 seconds east 39.73 feet; thence south 8 de- 
grees 50 minutes east 105.35 feet; thence south 
70 degrees 256 minutes west 1,085 feet; thence 
south 89 degrees 565 minutes west 524.7 feet; 
thence south 6 degrees 39 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 124.81 feet; thence south 53 de- 
grees 53 minutes 30 seconds west 265.76 feet; 
thence south 57 degrees 1 minute 30 seconds 
west 345.64 feet; thence south 48 degrees 47 
minutes 30 seconds east 615.18 feet; thence south 
9 degrees 17 minutes 30 seconds west 881.46 feet; 
thertce south 62 degrees 2 minutes west 344.14 
feet; thence north 61 degrees 43 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 635.42 feet to the place of beginning; 
containing 41.625 acres, and embracing Parcels 
Nos. 91 and 92, as shown on the aforesaid map. 

Excepting from the premises shown on the 
m hereinbefore mentioned as Exhibit No. 2 of 
iso, Parcels Nos. 6 and 7, formerly belonging 
to the estate of Samuel Cahn, and Parcel No, 1, 
formerly owned by M. S. Benedict, said premises 
havi been acquired by the City of New-York 
by stipulation, and also from the map herein- 
before mentioned and described as Mnit No. 
Parcel No, 71, formerly owned by 
Leonora Samos ame acquired by the City of 
‘ew-York by consen i 
‘ included within the above boun- 

ou the maps are to be. 
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in fee but will be left for public travel 
and no change made in the width or 
grade of same until such time as the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of New- 
York shall acquire the rignt to close such high- 
ways. 

Reference is made to said maps for a more de- 
tailed description of the real estate affected by 
this notice. All the real estate shown on said 
maps is to be acquired in fee.—Dated January 
20, 1896. FRANCIS M. SCOTT, 

Counsel to the Corporation, 
Ome ope Ene Office Address, No. 2 Tryon Row, 





RARE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS SOLD 


Works of Sir Christopher Wren, Rossetti 
Ruskin, and Others Offered at Auc- 
. tion—Swift’s Publications. 


Among the books sold at auction yester- 
day by Bangs & Co. were the following: 

“Sir Christopher Wren, His Family and 
His Times,” with original letters, and a 
discourse on architecture hitherto unpub- 
lished, 1585-1723, by Lucy Phillimore, pro- 
fusely illustrated with inserted plates, 


London, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
883, $13; Marco Polo’s “The Book 


of Ser Marco Polo: Concerning the 
Kingdoms and Marvels of the East,” 
maps and other illustrations by H. Yule, 
London, John Murray, 1875, $23; Prescott’s 
“ Works,’’ 12 volumes, Routledge, 1860, $36; 
Auguste Racinet’s ‘‘Le Costume Histo- 
vique,”’ 500 planches, 6 volumes, Paris, 1888, 
$93. 

Racinet’s. “ L’Ornament 
Paris, Firmin Didot, $24. 

“Records of the Past,’ English transla- 


tion of the Assyrian and Egyptian monu- 
ments, published under the sanction of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, edited 
by S. Birch, seventeen volumes, London, 
Samuel Bagster, 1875, $17; David Robert’s 
“Egypt and Nubia,” from drawings made 
on the spot, six volumes, London, F. G. 
Moon, 1842-8, $52; D. G. Rosetti’s ‘ Early 
Italian’ Poets,’”’ with Dante’s 

va,” post octavo, uncut, London, 

Elder & Co., 1861, $16.50; Louis Rousselet’s 
“India and Its Native Princes—Traveis 
in Central India,” 317 illustrations and six 
maps, London, Chapman & Hall, 1875, $7. 

‘Dictionary of Books Relating to Amer- 
ica,” only 100 printed, large paper, 108 
parts, A_to Schedae, $135. . 

John Ruskin’s ‘Crown of Wild Olives,’ 
“Lectures on Work, Traffic, and War,” 
second edition, 1866; ‘‘ Lectures on Archi- 
tecture and Painting,’’ with illustrations 
by the author, second edition; ‘* Modern 
Painters,” &c., twenty volumes, Smith, El- 
der & Co., $145. 

“‘Sakoontala; or, the Lo&St Ring,” by 
Calisada, illustrations, illuminated borders, 
cap quarto, green crushed levant morocco, 
London, $7.75. 

“Falconry in the British Isles,’ by Fran- 
cis Henry Broderick and William Saivin, 
twenty-eight colored plates, second edition, 
London, John Van Voorst, 1873, $7; Edward 

. Samuel’s “ Ornithology and Odlogy of 
New-England,” with illustrations, beauti- 
fully colored plates and woodcuts, Boston, 
Nichols & Noyes, 1868, $8.65. 

“Abbotsford Waverley,’’ twelve _ vol- 
umes, 1842-7, morocco, extra, $72; F. S. 
A. Shaw, “ Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages,” ninety-four copper plates, 
elaborate woodcuts, initial letters, two vol- 
umes, London, Bohn, 1858, $21; William 
Smith, ‘Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
Biblical and Classical,’’ London, 1875, 
$12.50; Samuel Smiles’s “ Lives of Engi- 
neers,” three volumes, London, 1862, 

same, ‘ Boulton and Watt,” 1866, 


Polychrome,” 


S. Spooner, ‘‘ Biographical History of the 
Fine Arts; Memoirs of the Lives and 
Works of Eminent Painters, Engravers, 
Sculptors, and Architects, from the Earli- 
est Ages, with Chronological Tables of Art 
ists and Their Schools, Plates of Mono- 
grams,” &c., New-York, W. Bouton, 


1865, $105. 

Jonathan Swift’s ‘‘ Works, Containing 
Additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, 
with Notes and Life of the Author,” by 
Sir Walter Scott, second edition, portrait, 
best edition, nineteen volumes, Edin- 
burgh, 1824, $23.75. ‘‘ Travels into Several 
Remote Nations of the World,’’ by Lemuel 
Gulliver, illustrated by Grandville, with 
notes by W. C. Taylor, London, $6. 

Philip Thicknesse’s ‘‘A Years Journey 
Through France and Part of Spain,”’ nine- 
ty-three extra plates inserted, two volumes, 
Bath: R. Cruttwell, 1727, $21; Villa-Amil’s 
“Espafio Artistica,’’ three yolumes, Paris, 
1842-50, $49.50; Edward Upham’s “ History 
and Doctrine of Buddhism ge nic Illus- 
trated, with Notices of Demon Worship and 
of the Planetary Incantations of Ceylon,” 
with forty-three lithographic prints from 
original Singalese designs, ondon: R. 
Ackerman, 1829, $11.50; William Warring- 
ton’s *‘ The History of Stained Glass From 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time,” 
illustrated by colored examples of entire 
windows in the various styles, London: 
Published by the author, 1847, $15; ‘‘ Works 
of Daniel Webster,’’ eight volumes, large 
paper, 1851, $19, and Edward Young’s “‘ The 
Complaint and the Consolation; or, Night 
Thoughts,”” London: R. Edwards, 1797, $20. 

Among the remarkable books to be sold 
Monday are a magnificent illustrated edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, with over 700 cuts, and 
a first edition of ‘‘ Cook’s Voyages.’’ 





ALL THE MONEY GOES TO THE CHURCH 


Surrogate Abbott Gives a Decision in 
the Gasten Will Case. 


Miss Jane Gasten, who died last Novem- 
ber, left a will dated June 7, 1890, in which 
she bequeathed $25,000 to the Classon Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, for the purpose of 
paying off a mortgage, 

When Miss Gasten died the mortgage 
only amounted to $14,000. The heirs claimed 
that Miss Gasten had only intended to pay 
off the mortgage of $14,000, and they laid 
claim to the other $11,000. 

Surrogate Abbott yesterday handed down 


a decision in the matter in favor of the 
church. He quoted a decision in which “it 
was held that a legacy to a devisee to pay 
off a mortgage debt on the estate devised 
to him was good, though the mortgage was 
foreclosed in the testator’s lifetime,’”’ and 
continued: 

This rule, in my 
to be applied in this case, and 
of the legacy should be paid to the 
irrespective of the purpose. 

I would order a reference in this matter to 
ascertain the amount subscribed and paid by 
the testatrix toward the reduction of the church 
mortgage; and when this is ascertained a de- 
cree may be presented providing for the redemp- 
tion of the legacy accordingly. 

Miss Gasten had been an active member of 
the church for many years. 


opinion, is the proper one 
the whole amount 
church, 





Big Cross-Country Run. 


Lovers of cross-country running will have a 
chance to exercise their muscles on Washington’s 
Birthday over the Fort George course. A cross- 
country run has been arranged for that day, to 
be followed by a musicale in the evening. An 
invitation has been sent to the New-York Ath- 
letic Club, Pastime Athletic Club, St. George 
Athletic: Club, New-Jersey Athletic Club, and 
several of the harrier clubs and regimental as- 
sociations, and it is expected that about 150 
runners will be present. The primary object of 
this reunion is to try to interest athletes in 
and-.around New-York in the sport, with, of 
course, the ultimate design of forming a National 
cross-country association for the thorough re- 
vival of the pastime. 

. J. Keene, E. C. Carter, and M. Bishop of the 
New-York Athletic Club and W. A. De Podesta 
and A. B. George of the New Manhattan Athletic 
Club are the committee formed to push the matter. 
They are ably supported by G. Hollander, Pas- 
time Athletic Club; F. W. Rubien, St. George 
Athletic Club,. and J. H. Green, New-Jersey 
Athletic Club. 


Situations Wanted—females. 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, __ 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily from 5 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
Chambermaids. 
CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—A Swedish 
girl used to work in institutions, wants place 
in private family.as chambermaid and seamstress 

or nurse. Janitor’s bell, 140 East 43d St. 

CHAMBERMAID and LAUNDRESS.—By a 
Swedish girl, as chambermaid and laundress, 

——— to country. Janitor’s bell, 140 East 
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a thoroughly competent 
chambermaid; willing to assist with waiting; 
best city references. 6th Av. 
CHAMBERMAID, &c.—By an experienced girl 
as chambermaid and waitress; best city refer- 
ence. Ring Carley bell, 28 Amsterdam Av.. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a French girl as chamber- 
maid and seamstress; nothing else. Guillan, 
153 West 26th St. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a young girl as chamber- 
maid or waitress in a small private family; 
good city reference. 231 West 37th St. : 
CHAMBERMAID.—Competent; in private family; 
best city reference from last employer. 817 10th 
Av., first floor. 
CHAMBERMAID,--By a girl 
work and plain,sewing; good reference. 
7th Av. 
CHAMBERMAID,—By competent girl as cham- 
bermaid and Waitress. Call, for two days, at 
present employer's, 136 Lexington Av. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By, a Swedish girl, as cham- 
bermaid, and sewing. Best city retereniae. 
140 East 43d St., janitor’s bell. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By ® chambe: 


ection to ; 
Ptr sn nS ‘Ss. B., fn 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a girl to do 
and waiting; good reference. 


CHAMBERMAID.—By 

















to do chamber- 
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no ob- 








chamberwork 
785 7th Av... 


Chambermaids. 
CHAMBERMAID and 5&: @ com 
petent chambermaid and seamstress in private 
family; would assist in care of lors; three 
years’ best city references. 125 West 24th St., 
third bell. 


Lady’s Maids. : 
MAID.—By an educated, quiet, North German as 
maid in a first-class family; thoroughly com- 
reliable; understands dress: ; fine 
traveling and packing; best reference 
given. T. E. L., 546 llth Av. 





CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—As cham- 
bermaid and seamstress, and to assist with 
baby or child; girl understands dressmaking; 
alters and makes over; reference. 212 East 28th 
8t., two flights up.’ 
CHAMBERMAID and WAITRESS.—By a Swed- 
ish girl as chambermaid and waitress, or to 
do general housework; references, Ericsson, 512 
East 148th St. 
CHAMBERMAID and LAUNDRESS.—By a young 
girl as competent chambermaid and laundress; 
willing and obliging; best city reference. Filan- 
aghan, 460 West 33d St. 
CHAMBERMAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By a 
French girl as chambermaid and seamstress; 
speaks little English; good city reference. E. 8., 
203 West 4ist St. 














Cooks. 
COOK.—By a first-class experienced French cook 
in private family; can take full charge of 
kitchen; city or country; wages, $50; best city 
reference. Miss Cool, Tyson Market, corner of 
Sth Av. and 44th St. 
COOK—CHAMBERMAID.—By two sisters; one 
as good family cook; other as chambermaid or 
parlormaid; best city reference. Best, Box 351 
Times, Up Town. 
COOK—CHAMBERMAID.—A lady going abroad 
desires situations for an excellent cook and 
chambermaid; both highly recommended. 125 
East 60th St. 
COOK.—By excellent cook and caterer; all kinds 
of cooking; can take man’s place; best ref- 
erence; city or country. C. D., Box 275 Times, 
Up Town. 
COOK and LAUNDRESS.—By a respectable wo- 
man as cook and laundress; can do German 
cooking; city or country; good reference. 409 
East 29th St. 
COOK.—By a professional German cook; good 
caterer and manager; capable of taking full 
charge; two years’ reference; state wages. H., 
236 3d Av. 
COOK.—By a first-class cook; understands all 
kinds of cooking; ten years’ city reference from 
her last employer. Cards. C. Farrel, 33 Bar- 
row St. 
COOK, &c.—By a respectable woman as cook, 
washer, and ironer; goes out by the day or 
week; sleep home; best of city reference. 165 
East 32d St., second flat, front. 
COOK.—By a young woman as first-class cook, 
where kitchenmaid is kept; disengaged on 
account of family closing house. Present employ- 
er’s, 685 Sth Av.; call Monday, 
COOK.—By a first-class Swedish cook; competent 
in all branches; French and American cooking; 
best references. M., care of janitor, 226 East 


89th St. 

COOK.—By first-class Frenchwoman cook; com- 
petent; understands her business; in private 
family; good city references. H. L., 251 West 

32a St., Mrs. Lamothe’s bell. rue 

COOK.—By competent cook in private family; 
understands creams, soup, entrees, and desserts; 

best city references. 147 West 60th St.; Dono- 


van's bell. 


COOK.—By a young girl as first-class cook; best 
city references; city or country; wages, $35. 

Call, Monday, at 227 East 45th St. 

COOK.—English; equal to chef; takes full charge 
kitchen; kitchenmaid required; city references. 

L. 8S., 146 West 37th St. 

COOK or HOUSEKEEPER.—By respectable wo- 
man as first-class cook, or would go as house- 

keeper; best city references. C. M., 85 9th Av. 

COOK.—By experienced family cook; no washing: 
moderate wages; very good references. Ad- 

vertiser, 56 West 28th St.; Hunt’s bell. 

COOK.—French; age 26; trained with chefs; 
strictly respectable, economical; no washing. 

Evatel, 126 West 50th St. 

COOK.—By a woman as first-class cook; excellent 
references; no washing; wages, $25; city or 

country. 600 West 49th St. 

COOK.—By a respectable woman; good cook and 
laundress; city or country; five years’ city 

reference. 492 3d Av. 

COOK.—By a girl as cook; understands all kinds 
of fine cooking; best city references. 219 West 

17th St. 

COOK.—By young Swedish woman as first-class 
cook in private family; personal references, 509 

Amsterdam Av.; ring Allen’s bell. ¥, 

COOK, &¢c.—By young Nerwegian woman as first- 
class cook; willing to assist with washing; good 

references. 123 Vernon Av., Long Island City. 


COOK.—By a competent woman as cook in a 
private family; best personal reference. 214 
West 27th St. 


COOK.—By a competen 
washing; best city reference. 

St.; ring first bell. 

COOK.—Frenchman; make dinner party at home; 
English Embassy references. Grivot, 206 West 

27th St. al 

COOK.—By a first-class swedish cook; wages $40. 
Care of Lingrand, 325 West 44th St. 
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MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By a young girl; 
Protestant; willing to assist with light cham- 

berwork; references.. 355 West 47th St., Stew- 

art’s bell. ; 

MAID.—By an American girl as maid or nurse 
to growing children; has good knowledge of 

dressmaking; best reference. K. C., 457 West 

35th St. 

MAID.—By a young English girl to assist a lady 
and do plain sewing; good reference, Fredrick- 

son, 229 st 28th St. 

MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—Is thoroughly compe- 
tent in all her duties; or in any place of trust; 

city references, M. W., Box 354 Times, Up Town. 

MAID.—By a French maid; good seamstress; for 
the country. A. B., 341 West 30th St. 

MAiUV.—bBy a French maid SF ran children; 
best city reference. Louise, West 45th St. 

















Butlers, 

BUTLER—COOK.—By a young French couple, 

speaking English, in firat-class private family; 
man as butler; wife is excellent cook; knows 
how to serve dinners in all styles; understands 
rrarketing; have best testimonials as to sobriety, 
honestly, and capability from leading families 
in New-York City and country. H. R., care Lousi, 
142 West 30th St. 


BUTLER.—By a thoroughly first-class French 

Swiss butler; good valet; understands his du- 
ties in every respect; will she disengaged the 
16th; family going South. Call at present em- 
sover's, between 1 and 3 o’clock, 125 East 34th 

















BUTLER.—Disengaged by the 15th inst., on ac- 
count of family going abroad; would like po- 
sition in larger American house as second man 
and valet; will be recommended by present em- 
ployer. 50 East 72d St. 
BUTLER.—By French Swiss; thoroughly under-, 
stands his duties; good valet; sober and oblig- 
ing; many years in the same place; best city 
3 agate Cc. G., 25 Jackson St., Stapleton, 








MAID and SEAMSTRESS to growing children; 
city reference. 240 East 34th St. 
Laundresses. 
LAUNDRESS.—A first-class colored laundress, 
with best references, wishes family washing by 
the week or dozen. Mrs. C. Johnson, 128 West 
30th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—First-class, in private family; 
thoroughly understands her business; three 
years’ best city reference from last employer. 
A. M., Box 822 Times, Up Town. 
LAUNDRESS.—By an American woman; thor- 
oughly competent; cuffs and coller and family 
washing; day or week; best city reference. Mrs. 
J. M., 347 West 37th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—First-class, in private family; 
thoroughly understands her business; three 
years’ best city reference from last employer. 
A. M., Box 322 Times, Up Town. 

















The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s up-town ot- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(82d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to 9 
P. M 





LAUNDRESS.—By a German girl as first-class 
laundress; willing to assist with chamberwork ; 

in — family; best city reference. 266 West 

86th St. 

LAUNDRESS.-—By a first-class laundress to take 
family washing home; by the month or dozen; 

woe city reference. 237 East 55th St., fourth 
ell. 

LAUNDRESS.—First-class; 
or country; good city reference. 

St., Room 8&8. 

LAUNDRESS.—By a respectable young girl as 
first-class laundress; thoroughly competent. 

1,035 Madison Av. 

LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress; city 
or country; best of reference. 235 East 28th 

St., care of Brady. 


LAUNDRESS.—By a young woman as first- 
class laundress in a private family; no cards. 
10 West 47th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—A lady wishes situation for her 
laundress. Apply on Monday, 11 West 36th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—Firsticlass; by day or week; no 
postals. Mrs. G., 812 3d Ay. 
Nurses. 
A LADY WISHES TO SECURE A SITUATION 
for a good infant’s nurse, wham she can thor- 
oughly recommend. 18 East 80th St. 
NURSE.—A lady desires to place a very su- 
perior infant’s or young child’s nurse; a French- 
woman, with 15 years’ references from some of 
the best families in New-York; invaluable for a 
delicate child or one whose mother can give it 
little attention. Call at 139 East 34th St., from 
11 to 2 o’clock. 
NURSE.—By experienced German woman as 
nurse; capable of taking entire charge of in- 
fant from birth, and also understanding all kinds 
of bottle food; best city reference from last em- 
ployer. Call on Monday, 108 West 56th St. 
NURSE or MAID.—By a refined first-class North 
German nurse from Hanover to one or two 
children from three years on; teaches German; 
best references. S. Schussler, 343 3d Av., near 
25th St. 
NURSE—By a competent person as infant's 
nurse; thoroughly understands bringing up on 
bottle; one year’s city reference from last 
place; can be seen Monday. 106 East 52d St. 








private family; city 
121 West 30th 






































COOK.—By first-class French cook to do days or 
extras. A. Hauser, 258 7th Av. 
Companions. 
COMPANION, &c.—By a young, refined, well- 
educated woman as companion and useful at- 
tendant to elderly or invalid lady; references. 
M. N., Box 50, 92 East 14th St. 
Day’s Work. 
DAY’S WORK.—By respectable 
to do day’s work or washing. 
days, J. Randolp, 217 East 88th St. 
DAY’S WORK.—By respectable woman to do 
day's work, al! kinds; terms, $1. Call 303 East 
39th St., three flights, back. 
DAY’S WORK.—By German woman to go out by 
the day washing or cleaning; city reference. 
Mrs. Schroeder, 451 West 56th St. 


DAY’S WORK.—By competent woman to do work 
by the day in private family; personal reference. 
G., 233 East 59th St. 
Dressmakers. 
DRESSMAKER.—By a first-class French dress- 
maker; unexcelled cutter and fitter; desires rnore 
engagements in private families; the best of ref- 
erences given; supplies latest {mported Parisian 
models without extra charge; $2 to $2.50 per day. 
Louise Gauthier, 1,227 Broadway. 
DRESSMAKER.—By competent children’s dress- 
maker; formerly with Felacia; would like a few 
more customers by day or at home; dancing 
school dresses a specialty. Mrs. Windsor, 209 
West 2ist St. 
DRESSMAKER.—By first-class cutter and fitter; 
home or out; costumes to order, $5 up; evening 
waists, $2.50; late with Worth, Paris; Redfern, 
London; try her. Mme. Amelie, 101 West 14th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—Perfect fitter and draper; la- 
dies’ and misses’ suits; also evening dresses; 
remodels equal to new; reference; terms, $1.75 
a day. Miss Campbell, 240 East 35th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—Requires work home or by the 
day; good fitter, remodelling; prices reasonable. 
136 West 62d St., first floor. 
DRESSMAKER.—Stylish street dresses; latest 
ripple skirt, with jacket or fancy waist; $5 up- 
ward. 233 West 39th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—Expert fitter, trimmer; by the 
day; formerly with ‘‘ Kate Riely ’’; street and 
evening dresses; reference. 134 East 117th St. 


Pe Governesses, 
GOVERNESS.—Young French governess and 

nurse; well educated; willing and obliging; with 
the best references, in private family. Marie, 
130 Clinton Place. 2 
GOVERNESS or COMPANION.—By an experi- 

enced lady; Parisian; Protestant; willing to go 
to Europe; best city reference. Care Mrs. John 
Blava, 105 West 44th St. 
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NURSE.—Experienced English Protestant wo- 
man; take entire charge of infant; raise on bot- 
tle; or to care for young children; best refer- 
ence. L. H., 416 East 26th St. 
NURSE.—By respectable woman as_ infant's 
nurse; take full charge; thoroughly competent 
for bottle baby; willing and obliging; two years’ 
city reference from last place. 1,035 Madison Av. 
NURSE.—By experienced child’s nurse; nine 
years’ experience; neat sewer; no objection 
to country; first-class reference from last em- 
ployer; wages, $20. M. A. W., 207 East 105th St. 


NURSE.—By a Protestant woman as nurse to 
invalid lady or gentleman; thoroughly compe- 

tent; experienced; is good reader; terms moderate; 

reference. 145 East 22d St, 

NURSE and COMPANION.—By a trained nurse 
for invalid lady or gentleman; useful and 

obliging; would travel; terms moderate; excellent 

references. B. T., 25 East 14th St. 


NURSE.—By a middle-aged Protestant as in- 
fant’s nurse; twenty-five years’ experienge; four 
years’ reference from last employer. L., Box 329, 
Times, Up Town. 
NURSE.—By a middle-aged woman as children’s 
nurse; good home more the object than wages; 
good reference given. 159 West 33d St., 1 flight 
ws) 
NURSE, &c.—By experienced girl to take care or 
children and do sewing. Call Monday, 44 East 
20th St. 
NURSE.—By a motherly nurse; will accept en- 
gagement by day or week; treats massage; 
personal references. Fddy. 346 West 59th St. 


NURSE.—By an educated French person as nurse 
for growing children; good references. E. D., 
203 West 41st St. 


Parlormaids. 
PARLORMAID.—Thoroughly experienced parlor- 

maid or housemaid; would assist in waiting; 
highest New-York City and Newport references 
from leading families. 397 5Sth Avy. 


Seamstresses. 

SFAMSTRESS.—Wishes more engagements to do 

sewing, by day, week, or month; does all kinds 
of family sewing; makes children’s clothes; fix 
over dresses: good recommendation. Moderate, 
Times Agency, 554 3d Av. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By a lady to sew in families; 

understands all-kinds sewing, on infant’s cloth- 
ing to carpets and furs; hours, 9 to 56, for $1. 
W. L. M., Box 7, 25 Columbus Av. 


SEAMSTRESS and MAID.—Can do all kinds of 
sewing, and assist in other work; best city refer- 

ence. 134 East 28th St. 

SEAMSTRESS.—French seamstress would like a 
few more engagements by the day; city refer- 

ences. Mrs. L. Tirado, 820 6th Av. 


















































GOVERNESS or COMPANION.—By experienced 
American lady; musician; entire charge taken; 
cheerful; ‘will go anywhere. Box 110, Roselle, 
.. J 





A RESIDENT, A VISITING GOVERNESS; very 
successful with backward children. Successful, 

152 6th Av. 

VISITING GOVERNESS.—North German; high- 
ly recommended; desires additional pupils; pure 

German, French, English; fine musician; Berlin 

Hochschule diploma. Miss Wustenberg, 331 West 

57th St. 








Housekeepers. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—By a Frenchwoman as. thor- 
oughly competent working housekeeper in gen- 
tleman’s apartments, or elderly lady’s; first-class 
references; city or country. Louise, 203 West 
41st St. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—By a thoroughly experienced 
Englishwoman for bachelor apartments, or 
would take care of gentleman’s house, where 
high-class cooking is required; best reference. 
baa or® call Liddell, 107 4th St., Long Island 
ity. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—Working housekeeper, mid- 
dle-aged, to take care of gentleman's flat; also 
good cook; excellent references. Florist, 65 West 
14th St. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—By a competent housekeeper 
for two gentlemen in apartment; best refer- 
ences. M., Box 326 Times, Up Town. 











Waitresses. ‘ 
WAITRESS.—By a first-class waitress; thorough- 
ly understands her business; can take butiler’s 
place; five years’ best city references; last em- 
ployer can be seen. Call, Monday, at 91 Chris- 
topher St. a 
WAITRESS.—By a first-class waitress; under- 
stands her business thoroughly; can make all 
kinds of salads; in a small, private family; city 
or country; best city references. J. J., Box 26y 
Times, Up Town. 
WAITRESS, &c.—By a young girl as competent 
waitress, or parlormaid and to assist with 
waiting in a small private family; best persorial 
reference. Present employer, 3 West 45th St. 
WAITRESS.—English; by day or week; thor- 
oughly experienced; takes butler’s place. H., 
Box 280 Times, Up Town. ‘ 
WAITRESS or PARLORMAID.—English Protest- 
ant; competent; takes butler’s place; first-class 
family. Annie, Box 281 Times, Up Town. 

















Washing. 
WASHING, &c.—By a girl to do plain washing 
and help with upstairs work; best city refer- 
ence. 202 Fast 44th St. 
WASHING—Washing; Swedish hand work; la- 
dies’ and gentlemen’s; also family washing; 60 to 
70 cents dozen. Blucher, 225 East 70th St. 


Miscellaneous, 
A LADY WITH EXCELLENT REFERENCES 
would like engagements to read aloud, or as 
private secretary. M O. T., Box 177 Times. 











HOUSEKEEPER—By an intelligent American 
woman as working housekeeper or wait on in- 
valid. Field, 168 Amsterdam Av. 


Houseworkers. 
HOUSEWORK.—By Protestant woman; would 
do the housework of small family; good cook 
and laundress. A. B., Box 324 Times, Up Town. 
Kitchenmaids. 
KITCHENMAID.—Swedish girl as kitchenmaid; 
: good reference. Care of Halgren, 131 West 
Sth St. 











Lady’s Maids. 
LADY’S MAID.—As competent lady’s maid or 
care of growing children in an American fam- 
ily by an intelligent Swiss Protestant of mid- 
dle age, speaking three languages; good seam- 
stress, packer, and traveler; city references. A. 
M., Box 355 Times, Up Town. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a young girl as maid and 
seamstress or seamstress; good cutter and 
fitter; can also make children’s clothes; best city 
references. K. H., care of Mrs. Laror, 128 East 
109th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—By French lady’s maid; willing; 
no objection to travel; good seamstress, dress- 
maker, and hairdresser; first-class city references. 
Aline, 230 East 40th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a respectable French person 
as lady’s maid or seamstress; no objection to 
travel; first-class city reference. 409 West 45th 
St. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a competent North German 
lady’s maid; first-class seamstress; no objection 
to travel; good references. H. 8., 20 East 
13th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a first-class lady’s maid; 
German; perfect dressmaker; with reference; 
as lady’s maid or dressmaker; by the day in 
private family. Care of Mrs, Lasslo, 822 3d Av. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a French maid, hairdresser, 
and dressmaker; competent; understands her 




















duties in all branches; willing and obliging; city 
4 


references. French Maid, 112 West 30th St. 
LADY'S eben is W KS. arrived; 


: lish fluently; good rdresser, 
7s ; good references. A. B. Z., 


Times, Up Town. : 
LADY’S MAID.—By French lady’s maid; ex- 
t hairdresser, : 


cellen' > , and seamstress; 
first-class references. BD. 203 West dist St. 





HOUSECLEANING, &c.—By a respectable colored 
woman to do cleaning, or washing at home. 
M. W., 242 West 60th St. 
MASSEUSE graduate has returned from 2 years 
in Europe; will continue to treat ladies at 
residence. Miss Ollh, 123 Clinton Place, Room 6. 
MASSAGE.—By a graduate of a training school 
for massage; will treat ladies at their residence; 
personal reference. M. J., Box 328 Times, Up 
Town. 
MASSAGE.—Given by a Swedish masseuse; at 
home or out; highest testimonials. Swedish 
Masseuse, 434 West 58th St. 
MASSAGE GIVEN BY SWEDISH MASSEUSE; 
“oO or out. Mrs. Buckau, 434 West 58th St. 


STENOGRAPHER and TYPEWRITER.—Experi- 
enced; willing; work for moderate salary; refers 
last employer. Box 175 152 6th Av. 


Situations Wanted---Males. 


—a—eeeeeoresrs sre_—ae_—e eee ——" 
Butiers., 
BUTLER.—Competent French-Swiss; neat; oblig- 
ing; ae, 34; excellent references. Care Mrs. 

Cook, 140 East 43d St. 

BUTLER.—By a thoroughly reliable young man; 
eight years’ best city reference; ls a good valet 

and silver cleaner. F., Box 276 Times, Up Town, 

BUTLER.—BEnglish; age, 40; steady, reliable, 
capable, all-round man; highest reference, A. 

B., 830 East 14th St. 





























BUTLER.—By a competent, reliable man; thor- 
oughly experienced; in private family; will 
make himself generally useful; good valet; is 
faithful, willing, and obliging; highly recom- 
mended. A. B., Box 357 Times, Up Town. es 
BUTLER or VALET.—By Frenchman; thorough- 
ly understands his business; willing, obliging; 
good references; city or country. A. B., Box 
347 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—By first-class French butler; just out 
of place, family went to Europe; wishes place 
for about three months; city or country; very 
best city references. Louis, 162 West 32d St. 
BUTLER or SECOND MAN.—By a Frenchman 
in small private family; city or country; best 
“~ references. L. Rousset, Box 323 Times, Up 
own. 


BUTLER.—French; thoroughly experienced in 

his duties; strictly sober, industrious, neat; tall; 
well recommended as to ability and good char- 
acter. Butler, 301 East 33d St. 


BUTLER.—English; just disengaged; with second 
man or single-handed; thoroughly efficient and 
well recommended. B., Box 274 Times, Up 
Town. 
BUTLER.—By first-class French butler; just out 
of place; family went to Europe; wishes place 
for about three months; city or country; very 
best city references. Julien, 162 West 32d St. 
BUTLER or VALET—MAID.—By young French 
couple as butler and maid; wife is first-class 
dressmaker; best Paris and city references. 
Couple, Box 278 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER or VALET.—By a thoroughly first- 
class French butler; good valet; no objection 
to country; good city recommendation. MHaval, 
125 West 26th St. 
BUTLER and VALET.—By a Frenchman; fully 
competent; has no objection to travel; sober, 
obliging; first-class city reference. C. J. B., Box 
383 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER or SECOND MAN.—By a Frenchman 
as thorough butler or second man; understands 
ee first-class references. P., 203 West 41st 
3t. 
































BUTLER or VALET.—By Frenchman; thorough- 
ly understands his business; willing, obliging; 

good reference; city or country. <A. B., Box 347 

Times, Up Town. 

BUTLER or VALET.— Six feet; age, 30; speaks 
French, German, English; good sailor; best ref- 


erence. J. H, 131 West 2dth St. 


BUTLER.—French; understands all 
serving; willing, sober, and honest; 
references. Louis, 230 East 40th St. 
BUTLER.—Understands all duties of his posi- 
tion; references as to ability, honesty, and so- 
briety. Butler, Box 276 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—Austrian, with good references, 
as butler or valet. T. Konrad, care Mrs. Lasslo, 
822 3d Av. 
BUTLER.—By a young single man; aged 32; as 
butler; city or country; best written and per- 
sonal references. William, 203 East 48th St. 
BUTLER.—By a single Swiss man, experienced 
butler, where second man is kept; best city ref- 
erences. H. E., 248 West 39th St. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By a French couple; man as 
butler; wife as cook; city or country; refer- 
ences. P. T., 109 West 32d St. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By English couple; capable 
and obliging; town or country; good reference. 
F W., care of A. Vernuggi, 138 West 10th St. 
BUTLER-—By a young man as single-nanded 
butler; first-class references; disengaged when 
suited. No. 985 Madison Av. 








branches 
best city 




















Grooms, 
GROOM.—By a young man in a private family; 
wer & oo willing and obliging. P. M., } 





Second Men. 
SECOND MAN or BUTLER.—Single-handed; and 
valet by a thoroughly competent young man; 
English; excellent references given. F., Box 
356 Times, Up Town. 
Z Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN.—In boarding house, and make 


himself useful. Charles 7 , 
sh Be Demmings, 227 Wes 








3 Vualets, 
VALET.—By a first-class 
Ar Ae nent in traveling; can act ar 

er if required; well recomr ° . * 
Sue oa an mended I. B 
VALET or SECOND MAN.—By a thoroughly 
English servant. W. D., care Ebertson, 167 
West 67th St. 


Englishman; thor- 








Waiters. 
HEAD WAITER or BUTLER.—By capable 
American, (35,) who thoroughly understands 
the business; can furnish fifteen years’ reference. 
J. L., Box 846 Times, Up Town. 


bat aye private vase Ta 0. boarding house; 
or as useful man; Swede; best city reference, 
R. B., 270 West 23d St. . 


Miscellaneous. 
CAPABLE MAN OF BUSINESS WANTS A 
position of trust and responsibility, or other- 
wise, at any reasonable salary; references and 
bond if required. V. S., Box 150 Times. 


COOK.—By Japanese as first-class cook; honest, 

sober, reliable; in gentleman's country resi- 
dence or clubhouse. Japan, 164 Sands St., 
Brooklyn. 


COOK—HOUSEMAID.—By a middle-aged French 
couple, speaking no English; man as cook; wife 

as useful housemaii. 29 West 76th St., present 

employer’s. 

COOK.—Frenchman wants situation; make din- 
ner party at home; English Embassy refer 

ences. Grivot, 206 West 27th St. 


DETECTIVE.—Parties desiring the services ot 
shrewd, capable, and experienced private de- 
tective, will do well by addressing Charles H 
Southworth, 402 East 53d St. 
GENTLEMAN WOULD LIKE POSITION AS 
traveling salesman or professional man’s as- 
sistant; handy with several languages; would 
follow instructions punctuaily, Neilson, 91 Bruce 
St., Newark, N. J. 


MAN AND WIFE, NORWEGIAN, STEADY 
and reliable, willing and obliging, want situa: 

tion; references. Handy, 1,242 Broadway. 

OFFICE ASSISTANT.—By an experienced youn 
man; excellent references; security if required. 

on 1,620 Broadway, telephone 1,619 
th St. 


PAINTER, PAPERHANGER, PLASTERER, 
,,d2corator; practical, trustworthy worker; good; 
cheap; private work; best references. William 
Edler, 777 2d Av. 


UPHOLSTERER and DECORATOR. — From 
Paris; draperies; curtains; mattresses; moderate 
price. Boulard Carrelet, 259 7th Av. 


WATCHMAN—COOK.—By married couple; thor- 
_ oughly qualified in all duties; best reference, 
nonesty, sobriety, capability; last employer cap 
be seen. D., 13 East 27th St. 


YOUNG MAN, 28, active, honest, willing, de- 
sires position of any kind; could assist shipper, 
bookkeeper, collector; reference. Crowley, 670 


Washington St. 


YOUTH, 18, EXPERIENCED COLLECTING ana 
office work, quick and correct at figures, in 

banking or wholesale house; excellent references. 

Casey, care of McMullen, 209 East 89th St. 





















































Help Wanted—fFemales 


morn oT 


CHAMBERMAIDS, YOUNG COOKS, WAI‘: 
resses, young laundresses, butlers, second men. 
Mrs. L. Seely’s Bureau 352 6th Ave. 
TRAINED NURSE WANTED FOR INFANT 
of two months. 233 West 70th St. 
WANTED—An English or North. of Ireland girl, 
lately landed, as waitress and parlormaid in 
first-class private family living at Rochester, 
N. Y.; one having experience as housemaid in 
England preferred, but lady will teach bright 
girl; very pleasant and permanent situation; 
references given and required. Mrs. B., Box 348 
Times, Up Town, 


WANTED—An educated woman to take entir¢ 

charge of girl seven years old; must bring good 
reference and understand sewing. Apply, before 
2 o’clock, Monday, at 95 Madison Av. 














Chefs, 
CHEF.—French; references 
clubs; city and interior; private family; first- 
class pastry cook and confectioner decorator; 
—— moderate. C. F., Box 277 Times, Up 
own, 


from hotels and 





Coachmen, 
COACHMAN.—By a Protestant; married; thor- 
_ Oughly experienced, stylish city driver; 5 feet 11 
inches; good appearance; several years’ Al refer- 
ence from last employer, who can give personal 
interview; sober, honest, and obliging; city or 
pee a Coachman, 117 West 52d St., private 
Stable. 


COACHMAN.—Single; thoroughly experienced; 
stylish city driver; good caretaker; strictly 
honest, sober, and obliging; several years’ refer- 
ence from last employer, who will give personal 
interview. P. F., 78th St. and Park Av., Mason’s 
stable. 
COACHMAN.—Thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness and care of fine horses, carriages, and har- 
ness; Al city driver; strictly temperate, steady, 
reliable man; disengaged in consequence of gen- 
ileman giving up horses, who can be seen. M. 
B., 22% East 29th St., back. 


COACHMAN.—By experien¢ged middle-aged man; 
city or country; careful driver; keeps horses, 
carriages, harness, and stable in good order; so- 
ber, polite; honest habits; highly recommended 
by first-class city families. William, 149 East 
32d St. 
COACHMAN.—By English Protestant as first- 
class coachman; competent and reliable; thor- 
oughly understands his business; sober and oblig- 
ing; six years’ first-class personal reference from 
present employer. Address, letters only, L. D., 
753 6th Ay. 
COACHMAN.—Single; 
horses, Carriages, and 

















understands care fine 
harness in every par- 
ticular; just disengaged; nine years’ city refer- 
ence from one family; city or country; strictly 
temperate. James, 150 East 3lst St., carriage 
factory. 





COACHMAN.—A lady wishes to procure a situa- 
tion for a first-class coachman; Protestant; a 
thoroughly competent, reliable man; excellent 
driver; has lived with first-class families. E. C., 
5 East 29th St., private stable. 
COACHMAN.—By a first-class man; _ single; 
thoroughly understands his business; horses, 
carriages, and harness; careful driver; generally 
useful; best city references; competent. 753 6th 
AY. 
COACHMAN.—Thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness in all branches; has lived with two of 
the highest families in New-York City; is high- 
ly recommended. J. K., 186 West 38th St. 


COACHMAN.—First-class; thoroughly under- 

stands horses, carriages; eleven years’ personal 
references; honest, sober, willing, obliging; last 
employer certify. Curley, 911 3d Av. 

















COACHMAN.—Respectable man; thoroughly un- 

derstands his business in all its branches; care- 
ful driver; can be highly recommended. Coach- 
man, 127 East 108th St. 


COACHMAN.—By Englishman; single; first-class 

city references as to capabilities, sobriety, &c.; 
town or country. A. B., care Martin & Martin, 
235, Sth Av. 


COACHMAN.—Scotchman; thoroughly experi- 
enced in all branches; first-class references; 
country preferred. A. McA., Care Mr. Nevin, 
152 West 56th St. 
COACHMAN or GROOM.—By young man, twen- 
ty-five years old, as coachman or groom in pri- 
vate family; good, careful driver; has good refer- 
enee. A. D. Curran, Stable, 6 West 35th St. 
COACHMAN or SECOND MAN.—By a Scotch- 
man; best reference from former employers; 
Strictly sober; no objection to country. Coach- 
man, 426 3d Av. 
COACHMAN or GROOM.—By a young married 
man; understands care of horses, carriages, har- 
ness; city or country; willing and obliging; good 
city reference. Hamilton, 224 East 24th St. 
COACHMAN.—Married; no incumbrance; thor- 
oughly qualified in all duties; long experience; 
reference, honesty, sobriety, capability; last em- 
ployer can be seen. J., 138 East 27th St. 
COACHMAN.—Gentleman giving up horses wishes 
to procure situation for his coachman; best ref- 
erences; English; age, 32. Call or address Room 
34, 111 Broadway. 
COACHMAN or GROOM.—By a young English- 
man; age, 22; height, 5 feet 3 inches; good 
rider and driver; town or country; references. 
E. W., Box 327 Times, Up Town. 


COACHMAN, &c.—Swede as coachman or use- 
ful man; city or country; good reference. 
B., 203 East 48th St. 


COACHMAN.—A gentleman wishes a place for 
his coachman, whom he can recommend in all 
branches. Present employer's, 685 Madison Av. 

















COACHMAN.—By single Swede; understands the 
eare of horses, carriages; careful driver; first- 
class references. Coachman, 225 East 30th St. 
COACHMAN.—Scotch; single; height 5 feet 10 
inches; several years’ recommendations; desires 
city or country place. J: M., 1,620 Broadway. 


COACHMAN.—Thirteen years’ personal reference 
from best families in city. E. Clark, 112 West 
52d St. 














Gardeners. 

GARDENER and MANAGER.—First-class; un- 
derstands his business in every department; is 
a thoroughly practical man in the cultivation of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables both under glass 
and out of doors; roses, orchids, graperies, lawns, 
shrubs, all planting and improving of grounds, 
and everything pertaining to a first-class place; 
is honest, sober, and reliable, and can furnish 
nine years’ reference. Address Gardener, Great 
Neck, L. I 
GARDENER and EXPERT FLORIST.—At pres- 

ent employed on a Hudson estate; age, 32: 
German; married; no family; capable undertak- 
ing entire charge of a private place; also cows 
and poultry; best references. Gardener, Box 13, 
Palisades, N. J 

GARDNER.—By a married man, two children, 

as gardener; thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness in all its branches; good vegetable grower; 
take charge gentleman’s place; best reference; 
leaving March 1. Gardener, Harrison P. 0O., 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 











with par- 


BUTLER.—By 4 Looe # Englishman, me 


lormaid; or as valet; highest references. 
eare of Cella, $88 6th Av. 
BU —CO0OK.—By man and wife, as butler 
tee first-class references ZEllis, care of 
Miss Smith, 230 3d Av. 

TLER and VALET.—First-class reference; in 
Bork or outside. M. G., Box 320 Times, 
Up Town. 

LER.—With personal references; wages, $50. 
at ., Box 273 Times, Up Town. 

_—By an Englishman as butler; experi- 
Bee aiet cians references. F. T., 604 8th Av. 
BUTLER.— a young Frerchman as butler in 
eh en pile . Box Guillon, 153 West 26th St. 


























‘LER.—By a French Swiss in a private fam- 
Boy: best olty reference. 363 7th Av. 
gt . Me 


GARDENER.—English:; married: understands 
growing orchids, ferns, roses, carnations, chry- 
santhemums, graperies, flower and vegetable 
ardens. Dumper, 119 Tallmadge St., Pough- 
eepsic. 
GARDENER.—Single, age 32, to care for green- 
house; good vegetable grower; all work on a 
gentleman’s private place; efficient and _ trust- 
worthy; best personal reference. P. M., Box 191 
Times. 
GARDENER.—By a_ first-class gardener with 
small family; steady position from April 1; 
best references. M. Bertz, Post Office Box $1, 
Roslyn, N. Y. : 
GARDENER and FLORIST.—Married; one child; 
take entire charge of private place; has first- 
class reference. Gardener. Box 8, Great Neck, 
L& 














WANTED—Ladies to take work home; neat, 

steady employment; no experience necessary; 
enclose stamp for particulars. Standard Art Co., 
45 West 24th St. 


WANTED—A first-class laundress; must un- 
derstand flannels and fine clothes; young Wo» 
man preferred; must have good references. K, 
Box 272 Times, Up Town. 
WANTED—Lady’s maid; must be a good sewer; 
French or German preferred; must have good 
references. K., Box 271 Times, Up Town. 
WANTED—A housekeeper; experience in manag- 
ing large household required. Institution, Box 
210, Times Office. 


Help Wanted---Males. 














a 





A.—WANTED—Man, about 30, as clerk; one pre- 
ferred who has experience in collecting rents. 
Address, giving name of last employer, Real Es- 
tate, Box 163 Times. 
DON’T BE POOR THIS WINTER.—$35 a week 
can be made selling platers and plating table- 
ware, jewelry, &c.; we furnish outfits complete 
with all materials and trade secrets; teach 
agents; finest quality of work; wears 10 years: 
testimonials and samples of work free. Address 
Gray & Co., Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—Men and women to work at home; I 

pay $8 to $16 per week for making crayon por- 
traits; new patented method; any one who can 
read or write can do the work at home in spare 
time, day or evening. Send for particulars and 
begin work at once. Address H. A. GRIPP, Ger- 
man Artist, Tyrone, Penn. 


WANTED—An experienced and competent steward 
for a well-known club; only such having unex- 

ceptionable reference need apply. Address, stat- 

ing salary expected, Steward, Box 166 Times. 


WANTED—A supervisor of boys; must have ex- 
perience in managing large number of boys. 

Address School, Box 215 Times. 

WANTED.—Well recommended English second- 
man; height, about 5 feet 6 inches. E. D., 

Box 325 Times, Up Town. 

$4.50 PER 1,000 CASH for distributing circulars. 

Inclose 4 cts. U. S. Distributing Bureau, Chicago. 
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The Cows in the Mortgace. 


From The Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

There is a man in Taylor County who knows 
how to mortgage cows. The Montezuma Record 
knows this man, and vouches for him. The man 
is a farmer, and recently a collector called on 
him for the payment of a note secured by chattel 
mortgage. 

The farmer was obdurate, and gave no satis- 
faction that he would ever pay the note. Finally 
the collector said: 

‘* Well, I'll have to take the eleven cows named 
in the mortgage.”’ 

‘Oh, no, you haven’t got a mortgage on eleven 
cows on this farm.’’ 

‘* Why, yes, I have.’’ And the collector pulled 
out a copy of the mortgage and read as follows: 

“*One red and white cow, one cow spotted 
red and white, one red cow with white spots, 
one cow with white spot in forehead, one red 
cow with two white hind feet, one white cow 
with red spots on side, one white and red cow, 
one red cow with two white fore feet, one white 
cow with \red spot on shoulders, one red cow 
with white spots on hips, one white cow spotted 
with red.” Now, how do you like that?’’ con- 
tinued the collector. 

‘“*Oh, that’s all right; I see you've got eleven 
mortgages on my old red and white cow; there 
she is down in the pasture; the boys will go 
down and help you- catch her!” 


Great Aid to Conversation. 


From The Detroit Tribune. 

“You play beautifully,”” exclaimed the 
vision. 

The virtuoso rose from the piano with a bow. 

“Thank you,’’ he murmured. 

‘“*You made me think of such a number ot 
things to say,’’ the woman proceeded, with un- 
disguised rapture. 


lovely 


A Real Secret Society. 

From The Philadelphia Record 
Hoax—My wife and some of her friends are 
going to organize a secret society. 

Joax—Nonsense! The idea of women in a 
secret society. 

Hoax—You misunderstand. 
to tell secrets. 


Faithful to His Trust. 
From The Chicago Tribune. 

‘“*Don’t let the grass grow under your feet, 
my boy,” said the man of business, handing 
him an important message. 

The messenger boy thought he understood. - He 
long on the way that he killed 


They are to meet 


lingered so 
the grass. 


Unappreciated. 
From The Philadelphia American. 

Miss Winthrop-Bludblue (haughtily)—Your peo 
ple are rather—rather recent, are they not? Now, 
I am a Daughter of the Revolution. 

Miss Nobody of Nowhere—Mercy! 
you carry your years! 


How well 


Our Resources. 


From The Philadelphia Times. 
Nearly $600,000,000 subscribed, and an eighty- 
mile an hour cyclone simultaneously show this 
country can raise the wind anyway it’s taken, 


Their Checks Not Large. 
From The Hotel Mail. 
The hotel gossips say that the average Eure 





pean plan boarder has a delicate appetite. 
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A Variety in the Reported Dealings of 
the Week. 


———— 


SOME NEW B'G BUILDINGS PLANNED 


One of Sixteen Stories on a Very Small 
Lot—The Board of Brokers-—- 
Notable Auction Sales in 


the Near Future. 


There was a variety in the reported real 
estate dealings and transactions of the past 
‘week. The sales were not confined to any 
one locality nor to a particular kind of 


property. Confidence was shown also in 


the preparation of plans for many build- 
ing operations, some of them of consider- 
able magnitude. ; 

In the lower Washington Heights region 
another bleck front of lots on Amsterdam 
Avenue was sold. This is on the west side 
of the avenue, between One Hundred and 
Forty-eighth and One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth Streets. ‘There is no other large plot 
obtainable now between One Hundred and 
Fortieth and One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Streets on the avenue. Property near by 
has also become desirable. Yesterday the 
sale was reported by Hall J. How & Co. 
of the block front on the west side of Ham- 
ilton Place, between One Hundred and For- 
ty-second and One Hundred and Forty- 
third Streets, 217.1 by 105 by 199.10 by 
189.9, for R. and M. P, Collins, at about 
$100.000. 

Some business property down town has 
also changed hands, but the purchasers are 
not yet ready to furnish details. Some oth- 
er property of the kind, such as the south- 
east corner of Broadway and Bleecker 
Street, extending to Crosby Street, was er- 
roneously reported as sold. 

A very encouraging feature is in the loan 
market, which is in decidedly better shape 
since the opening of the subscriptions for 
the new Government bonds. Plenty of 
money is now available for martgage pur- 
poses, and there is greater alacrity in plac- 
ing loans. 

Renewals of leases for offices have been 
very numerous during the week. The bet- 
ter and newer buildings are holding their 
tenants without concessions, but reductions 
in rents are again made in many of the 
older structures. : 

Arrangements are under way for more 
of the large office buildings down town. 
One of the most noted will be that cn the 
northwest corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets. The lot is only 25 by 75 feet, or 
1,500. feet square in area. On this the Gil- 
lender estate will erect a sixteen-story 
structure. This is perhaps the smallest 
plot yet employed for the purpose. The 
ground is, however, extremely valuable. It 
is not for sale, but if it had been, the own- 
ers could doubtless have obtained for it 
$300 per square foot from the owners. of 
the adjoining property. It is opposite the 
Sub-Treasury and directly at the head of 
Broad Street. At present there is a six- 
story marble-front building on the plot. 
It is only 2 few years since the two top 
stories were added, and the building is in 
excellent condition. The principal tenants, 
the Manhattan Trust Company, have al- 
ready arranged for a twenty years’ lease 
of quarters in the new building. The 
brokers in the transaction were Messrs. 
Seton & Wissmann. 

Land has become so valuable in many 
down-town localities that the only way of 
getting an adequate return is to put up the 
tallest kind of buildings. On the block 
above, at the northwest corner of Nassau 


and Pine Streets, where little more than a~ 


full ‘tot was bought from, the Clearing 
House Association for $725,000, another 
good building is to be torn down to make 
way for an eighteen-story structure. A 
still more notable instance is that of the 
New-York Life Insurance Company’s build- 
ing at Broadway and Leonard Street, which 
has justly been regarded by architects and 
others as one of the handsomest business 
edifices in the city. This is also to be torn 
down to be replaced by a “sky scraper,” 
expeiience having shown the company that 
the move will be a good investment. Simi- 
lar statements are true concerning the 
northwest corner of Nassau and Cedar 
Streets. where the Naticnal Bank of Com- 
merce Plans have already been pre- 
pared for un eighteen-story structure there 
to cost $£50,000. The plot measures 104 by 
lu8 feet. and extends on Nassau Street up 
to the new syndicate building. The walls 
for the first four floors will be of light 
granite. Above they will be of light brick 
and terra cotta. The construction will be 
of the steel skeleton type, resting on a 
grillage foundation. The weight of the 
structure will be nearly 30,000 tons. 

Still another lofty structure will be on 
the three lots 60 to 64 Liberty Street, ad- 
joining the syndicate building to the west- 
ward, owned by William Ziegler. He has 
filed plans for a fifteen-story building on 
the site, but it does not seem yet certain 
that he will begin building at once. The 
filing of the plans may be only in antici- 
pation of a change in the law preventing 
the construction of tall structures on nar- 
row streets. 

Thus far, the movement to establish a 
Read Estate Board of Brokers has been 
well conducted, and the project has an 
assurance of success, if only enough general 
interest can be enlisted in its favor. The 
aims are acknowledged to be good, and 
the provisions in the constitution and by- 
laws are admirably adapted to secure a 
higher standard of dealing, as well as to 
facilitate business. One particularly good 

rovision, which was quoted in full in 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, was that insur- 
ing to a broker the exclusive control of a 
piece of property intrusted to him. The 
initiation fee of $25 and the annual dueg 
of $50 are sufficiently large to deter the 
curbstone contingent from joining the board 
even if the other requirements did not bar 
them out. But the main thing needed is 
membership. If 150 or 200 of the reputa- 
ble brokers will only associate themselves 
in this way, the success of the project will 
be unquestioned, and there will be a rush 
of persons to join. An Advisory Committee 
is continued to receive suggestions from 
all sources with a view to increasing the 
efficieney and usefulness of the new board. 
Ideas which are practical will be welcomed. 

The Exchange itself is meanwhile en- 
gaged in the useful work of endeavoring 
to secure standard forms of leases, which 
shall be better adapted than those now 
gotten up by the law stationers. Hitherto 
the lawyers have had all the say in such 
matters. Now the brokers and agents wish 
to embody some of the experience they have 
had with tenants. 

It is possible that something may be done 
by the Exchange with the vexed question 
ef auction sales. A committee is to con- 
sider the matter of reducing the knock- 
down charges. It might, perhaps, be deemed 
advisable to consider the propriety of 
changing the hours at which sales are had. 
Hitherto, sales of real estate have been 
held beginning at noon. If there are good 
sales in each room at the same hour, there 
is likely to be some embarrassment. There 
seems to be no good reason why the sales 
hour should not be shifted either to 11 A. 
M. or 1 P. In some cases, such as 
where a number of lots are to be disposed 
of, it would seem to be a good plan to 
have the sales begin as early as 10 A. M., 
so that the property could: be disposed of 
before the close of banking hours. Who- 
ever is the first to make the innovation 
is likely to profit by it. Legal sales, of 
eourse, are set down for noon, but in ex- 
ceptional cases even these are directed 
to be held at some other hour. There is 
no particular sanctity about high noon 
When it comes to sales at auction. : 

What auction sales were had during the 
Past week were not especially 
although Mr. William M. Ryan was quite 
successful with the Jacobs property, dis- 
posing of four out of five parcels at satis- 
factory rates. The auction sales to come 
are of more significance. Within the next 
three weeks a number of parcels of good 
property for speculation and investment 
will be offered. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Peter F. Meyer will 

ffer the valuable southwest corner of 

enth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, 
‘which rents for nearly $5,000 per year. On 
tk : 3 Mr. Philip A. Smyth will 
sell a flat on West Thirty-second Street 


is. 


east side leasehold, and Mr. Will- 
Ryan, a leasehold on West Twen- 


notable, | 


¢ i4 oy fs i: ~ 
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Beginning next k, ho 
some of the more notable sal 
among. them will be that 
tate, by Mr. George 
change salesroom in Liberty Street, on 
Feb. 18. This saie should attract atten- 
tion, since the offerings will include some 
exceedingly desirable property, It will be 
a sale to offer opportunities, as the mere 
list shows. A good business building en 
Greene Street, the southeast corner of 
Grand Street and the Bowery—which the 
new East River Bridge will materially help 
—the northwest corner of Bowery and 
Spring Street, a large plot on the west side 
of Sixth Avenue, with an L to Twenty- 
seventh Street; another building on Sixth 
Avenue, between Thirtieth and Thirty-first 
Streets; six brick buildings on West One 
Hundred and Twenty-elghth Street, the 
northeast corner of Bighth Avenue and One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street—just next 
to the elevated station—and four brick 
dwellings on Bighth Avenue, between One 
Hundred and Fifteenth and One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Streets, are included in the 
list. It is a long time since such a variety 
of good property has been offered in the 
auction room. ; 

On the same day, Mr. Read will also sell 
the southwest corner of Highth Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street. 46 by 100. A‘ 

On Thursday, Feb. 20, Mr. Peter F. 
Meyer will sell in partition property in 
West Twenty-fifth, Forty-third, and Fifti- 
eth Streets and in West Farms. On the 
same day Mr. Philip A. Smyth will con- 
duct several sales of desirable property, 
including the four-story dwellin at 14 
Lexington Avenue, the_ two ve-story 
brownstone buildings, 137 and 139 East 
Twenty-first Street, almost opposite Gram- 
ercy Park, and the four three-story brown- 
stene dwelling, 320 to 326 East Eighty-first 
Street. These sales will be held at 111 
Broadway. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 25, Mr. William M. 
Ryan will offer at auction, also at 111 
Broadway, nine five-story apartment 
houses, including 350 and 852 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, the 
northeast corner of Manhattan Avenue and 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Street, 306 
to 310 West One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth Street, 224 West One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street, 204 West Sixty-ninth 
Street, and 864 First Avenue. The rents 
of the houses are guaranteed, making the 
property strictly first-class for investment. 

Police Inspector Moses W. Cortright has 
bought of the Bradley & Currier Company, 
Limited, the three-story stone front dwell- 
ing, 524 West One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth Street, 17 by 52 by 99.11. 

The sales at auction during the last week 
amounted to $169,410. Last year, in the 
corresponding week, they were $963,312. 

There were recorded last week 398 mort- 
gages for $6,249,859, of which 177, for 
$3,415,842, were at 5 per cent.; 160, for 
$1,339,357, were at more, and 61, for $1,494,- 
640, were at less. In the corresponding 
week of 1895 there were recorded 302 mort- 
gages, for $5,218,420, of which 182, for 
$2,905,340, were at 5 per cent,; 180, for 
$1,211,163, were at more, and 40, for $1,101,- 
017, were at less, 





AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK, 


To Take Place at 111 Broadway, Un- 
less Otherwise Specified, 


MonpDayY, Fes. 10.—By William M. Ryan, 
foreclosure sale, Francis D. Hoyt, referee, 
818 Union Avenue, west side, 125 feet north 
of Cedar Street, 20.3 by 168 by 25.6 by 64.9 
by jog 14.58 by 90, three-story frame build- 
ing, with store in front and two-story frame 
in rear. Due on judgment, $1,115, 

By R. V. Harnett & Co., foreclosure sale, 
E. L. Parris, referee, 53 Warren Street, 
south side, 99.11 feet east of West Broad- 
way, 25.2 by 762, five-story stone front 
building, with store. Due on judgment, 
$20,675. 


TUESDAY, Fes. 11.—By Peter F. Meyer & 
Co., executors and trustees’ sale, 219 Tenth 
Avenue, and 504 to 508 West Twenty-third 
Street, forming southwest corner, 24.8 by 
100, three four-story brick buildings. 

By Philip A. Smyth, Public Administra- 
tor’s sale, leasehold of 482 East Eighteenth 
Street, south side, 144 feet west of Ave- 
nue A, 25 by 92, two-story brick factory. 

By Philip A, Smyth, partition sale, Will- 
iam M. Hoes, referee, 324 West Thirty- 
second Street, south side, 233.4 feet west 
of Bighth Avenue, 16.8 by 98.9, four-story 
brownstone flat. 

By William M. Ryan, administratrix’s 
sale, leasehold of 506 West Twentieth 
Street, south side, 125 feet west of Tenth 
Avenue, 25 by 99.11, four-story and base- 
ment brick flat with two-story extension. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Emmett R. Olcott, referee, 71 Convent Ave- 
nue, east sitle, 699.6 feet north of One Hun- 
dred and Forty-first Street, 20 by 100, four- 
story brick dwelling. Due on judgment, 
$8,920; on prior mortgage, $25,000. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Horace Barnard, Jr., referee, Bradhurst 
Avenue, west’ side, 749:6 feet north of One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth Street, 129.11 by 
125. Due on judgment, $2,465. 

By R. V. Harnett & Co., partition sale, 
Francis P. Lowrey, referee, northeast cor- 
ner of Twelfth Avenue and Forty-ninth 
Street, 117 by 250, with five-story brick 
malthouse, and wiih land under water 
riparian rights, and rights to roadway of 
Twelfth Avenue; also 84 Tenth Avenue, east 
side, 77.10 feet north of Fifteenth Street, 
28 by 90, vacant; also 456 West Sixteenth 
Street, south side, 90 feet east of Tenth 
Avenue, 25 by 103.3, vacant; also 542 to 546 
Eighth Avenue, east side, 13.10 feet north 
of Thirty-seventh Street, 39 by 64.1 by 39.2 
by 64.1, three-story brick building, with 
stores; also 436 Pearl Street, 25 by 147 by 
25 by 152, five-story brick building, with 
store. 

By the Sheriff, execution sale, the tenancy 
by the courtesy of George Wittschen, to 
77 West Ninety-fifth Street, northeast cor- 
ner of Columbus Avenue, 25.2 by 80.3 by 
25.3% by 82.11%, five-story brick flat, with 
store. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 13.—By Philip A. 
Smyth, foreclosure sale, Selah B. Strong, 
referee, 44 Lorillard Street, west side, 78.6% 
feet south of One Hundred and HBighty- 
eighth Street, 25 by 99.9, three-story brick 
dwelling. Due on judgment, $7,050. 

By D. Phoenix Ingraham & Co., fore- 
closure sale, Wilber McBride, referee, 
Worth Avenue, east side, 60 feet south of 
Fitch Street, 67 by 57.10% by 67, on Web-. 
ster Avenue, by 61, two-story frame dwell- 
ing. Due on judgment, $4.460. 

By William Kennelly. foreclosure sale, 
Gilbert M. Speir, referee, 104 and 104 
Cherry Street, north side, 53.2 feet east o 
Oliver Street, 25 by 100.1 by 24.5 by 95.10, 
four-story brick tenement. Due on judg- 
ment, $10,775. 

By B. L. Kennelly, foreclosure sale, J. 
Aspinwall Hodge, referee, 188 West Sixty- 
fifth Street, south side, 438 feet east of Am- 
sterdam Avenue, 20 by 100.5, four-stor 
brownstone dwelling. sm - on judgment, 
2,870; on prior mortgage, $20, ; 

By R. V. Harnett & Co., foreclosure sale, 
Lawrence Godkin, referee, 124 and 126 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-ninth «Street, 
south side, 250 feet west of Lenox Avenue, 
50 by 99.11, four-story brick flat. Due on 
judgment, $42,100. 


PRIDAY, Feb. 14.—By John T. Boyd, fore- 
closure sale, Charles L, Guy, referee, 352 
West Twenty-third Street, south side, 200 
feet east of Ninth Avenue, 25 by 98.9, four- 
story brownstone dwelling. Due on judg- 
ment, $15,820. 

By Jilliam Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Gideon J. Tucker, referee, 70 West One 
Hundred and Fifth Street, south side, 142.10 
feet east of Columbus Avenue, 21.6 by 
100;11, five-story brick flat. Due on judg- 
ment, $21,110. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Edward J. Bradley, referee, 216 West End 
Avenue, east side, 25 feet south of Seventy- 
fifth Street, 20.0% by 36.5, with rear court- 
yard 11.5 deep by irregular, three-story 
brick dwelling. Due on judgment, $3,800; 
on prior mortgage, $15,000. 

By R. V. Harnett & Co., foreclosure ‘sale, 
N. T. M. Nelliss, referee, 423 East One Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth Street, north side, 295 
feet east of First Avenue, 25 by 100.11, four- 
story brick tenement. Due on judgment, 
$10,725. 

By the Sheriff, execution sale, the right, 
title, and interest of Uriah Lott to 29 West 
Highty-first Street, north side, 425. feet west 
of Central Park West, 25 by 204.4, four- 
story stone front dwelling, with extension. 

By B. L. Kennelly, foreclosure sale, John 
M. Tierney, referee, 74 and 76 West Thirty- 
sixth Street, south side, 62.6 feet east of 
Sixth Avenue, 37.6 by 74.0%, four-story 
brownstone dwelling and two-story brick 
stable. Due on judgment, $52,765. 





THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


Character of the Plans Filed and Al- 
terations to be Made. 


Classon Point Road, west side, by Alex- 
ander Haw of Paris, France, for a one-story 
frame house and a one-story frame dwell- 
ing, $500 each; cost, $1,000. 

Cedar Place, south side, 175 feet east of 
Forest Avenue, a four-story brick tene- 
ment, by George C. and Annie J. Hillman 
of 816 Forest Avenue; cost, $10,000. 

Girard Avenue, west side, 182 feet south 
of One Hundred and Thirty-eighth Street, 
a two-story frame store and office, by Will- 
son & Adams Company of One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth Street and Girard Ave- 
nue; cost, $500 

Bremer Avenue, west side, 125 feet north 
of One Hundred and Sixty-sixth Street, 
three-story frame tenement, b Emilio 
Reiss of 38 West Sixty-seventh Street; 
cost, $3,000. 

Sixty-first Street, north side, 84 feet west 
of Amsterdam Avenue, a one-story — brick 
store, by John Rashe of 642 Hudson Street; 
eost, $500. 


Beach Avenue and Dawson Street, south- 





east corner, @ two-story frame dw , by 


B , 
ead, at the Ex- 





ie, agst 


p> t, a 0 tO! 
basement brick and Bee <3 
William J. Barbér of Van Nest; cost, . 

No. 372 Rivington Street, by W..Schan- 
cupp of 159 East Seventy-second Street, 
alterations to a three-story and basement 
brick tenement; cost, " 

No. 154 Nassau Street, by The Tribune 
Association, alteraiions to a ten-story brick 
and iron office building; cost, $400. 

No, 520 East One Hundred and rity. 
fourth Street, by Richard C. Johns of 
East One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Street, 
alterations to a one-story frame workshop; 
cost, $225. 


no h o lmo} ~ 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers. 
Saturday, Feb. 8. 

FORREST AY, w s, 197.1 it n of Home St, 
99.4x87,7x99.9x87.7; Thomas B. Clark and 
wife to Charles Hall 

OLIVER ST, es, 95 ft n of South St, 40x 
50; Edward J. H. Tamsen to B. M. Weil. 

82D ST, s s, 262.6 ft e of Amsterdam Av, 
38.6x398.3; Rosalia Bebro to Jessel 

e 


ro 
65TH ST, 164 West; Henry L. Sprague to 
John R, Simmons 
65TH ST, 162 West; Henry L. Sprague to 
e 


sam 
SAMB PROPERTY; John R. Simmons to 
Minnie P. ©. Meyer 
65TH ST, 164 West: same to same 28, 
RIVERSIDE AV, 93; William W. ; 
1 keep and wife to James Richards and 
wife 
82D ST, s s, 225 ft e of Amsterdam Av, 
PY-Gxi08.2; Amelia S. Bebro to Jessel Be- 
ro . 
84TH ST, ns, 200 ft e of Sth Av, 25x102.2; 
Minnie P. C, Meyer to Hannah L. 
Sprague ° 57,500 
64TH ST, s s, 156 ft 
Edward Cowman as trustee to 
Masin ,.. 
VALENTIN 
St, 200x98.4x200.1x99.11; James J, Ed- 
wards and wife to John H. Metzler.... 
LOT 236, map of portion of Hunt estate; 
E. B. Levy to John J. Geraghty 
19TH ST, ns, 130 ft e of 2d Av, 2)5x114; 
Joseph H. Jones and wife to Amalie 


Huber 

BETHUNE ST, n s, 83 ft w of Greenwich 
St, 24x80; James R. Tuggert and wife to 
John R. Voorhis 

WEST ST. w s, at n s of Perry St, 
80.6x—, with wharfage, &c.; Josephine 
A. Budke to the Mayor, &c 

15TH ST, n_s, 183.4 ft w of Rutherford 
Place, 24x103.3; Annie M. Adolphi to Ma- 
tilda von Ramdohr 

LEXINGTON AV, 119; Michael F Lyons to 
Frances T. Gribbins 

36TH ST, n 8, 105 ft'e of Park Av, 25x 
98.9; John T. Pulling and others to Mary 
G. Hoffman 5 

5iST ST, 489 to 448 West; Emil Bloch and 
wife to Mary _H, Lester 

SAME PROPERTY; Alois Gutwillig and 
wife to Emil Bloch 

5TH AV, s w corner of 134th St, 99.11x 
110; Mary H. Lester and others to Mary 
H. Lester 

103D ST, s s, 20 ft w of Madison Avy, 50x 
100.11, Anna Monell and others to Abra- 
ham Siegel 


1 
28,750 
28,750 


28,750 
750 


Anton 


12,000 
550 


ROAD, e s, extends 
from 108th to 109th Sts; Henry T. Carey, 
trustee, to John Brower 

187TH ST, 321 West; Winslow E. Buzby 
and wife to Rose Connelly 

FRANKLIN AV,.s 8,.206 ft n e of w 
corner of Lot 182, Map of Morrisania, 
20x 100; William Sohmer and wife to 
Nicholas A. Smith 


eeeeeee 


Recorded Leases, 


BRUNS, John H., to John McGuire; n e 
corner of 24 Av and 65th St, store, &c., 
oA. Pee Sa sbabeeweaewews ru Vik oe - $1,600 
go ¥ faci as Srustes, to John A, 
: a reat Jones St, 5 years. 1,800 
BLOCK LIGHTING AND POWER COM. 
pany to Stafford, Whitaker & Keeck: 
he One Ka Carlo Hotel with 
u otel, 0-12 years Nominal 
STAFFORD, Robert, end others to Block 
Lighting and Power Company; s e corner 
of Broadway and 38ist Be vaults, &c., 
75-12 years 
MORAN, Isaac A., President, and another 
fo James A. McKain; 119 Bast 124th St, 
years 


West 35th St, 5 years 
HERWIG, Augusta, to Babbette 
20 ist Av, 42-3 years 
KENNEDY, Roderick William 
Grad; s e corner of 7th Av and 130th 
Why POUR weak dees ts 640055 bans 0 slow’ 970, 1,020 


Recorded Mortgages. 

BLOCH, 74 Br Mary H. Lester; s w 
corner of bt Vv and 134th St, 2 years.$15 
BROWHBR, John, and wife to W. Wollnes no 
Brower; n e corner of Broadway and 
89th St, 1 y 15,000 

wives to Florian Rohe; 
Av, 98.9 ft n of 37th St, 1 year 
COTTER, Nicholas, and wife to Bradley 
& Currier Company, Limited; s e corner 
Manhattan Av and 103d St, 5 months... 
CONNOLLY, Rose, to New-York Building, 
Loan, and Banking Company; 321 West 
137th St, installments 
DWYER, Margaret C., to Mary H. Lester; 
8 s of 18lst, 310 ft w of Sth Av, 1 


year ° 5,000 
FEETER, Margaret C., and husband to 
the executors of Acton Civil, deceased; 
52 Oak St, 1 year 
GODWARD, William H., to the Peo- 
ple’s Co-operative Building and Loan 
Association; s s of 2lst St, 275 ft w of 
8th Av, lease, installments.............. 
GRIBBINS, Francis F., to Michael PF. 
Lyons; n e corner of Lexington Av and 
wD ae Re reg 
HOFFMAN, Mary G., to the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank; 107 East 36th St, 1 year.... 
HOHL, Charles, to Thomas B. Clark; w 
s Forest Av, 197.1 ft n of Home St, 1 


10,000 
17,300 


11,200 


NBERGER, Lizzie, and Jakob to 

Adolph G. Hupfel; n s of Morse Avy, 
Lot 91, map of Morrisania, demand 

KRUPP, Felix, to Matthew ~C. Quigley; 

e s of Sth Av, 50.5 ft s of 120th St, 1 


Levin R. Marshall, deceased; 184 Allen 
St, 5 years 
MESCALL, Mary A. and James, to the 
Franklin Savings Bank of New-York; 
411 West 45th St, 1 year 
MASIN, Anton, to Edward D. Cowman, 
trustee of Hester E. Trotter; s s of 64th 
St, 156 ft e of Ist Ay, 5 years . 
METZLER, John H., and wife to James 
J. Edwards; w s of Valentine Av, 174.5 
ft s of 180th St, (two mortgages,) 1 year. 
McENTEE, James D., and wife to Bdward 
C. Platt; n s of 87th St, 100 ft w of 
Amsterdam Av, (two mortgages,) 1 year. 
POWELL, H. Wheeler, to Jacob D. But- 
ler; ns of 147th St, 225 ft e of Grand 
Boulevard, and adjoining property, (six 
mortgages,) 1 year es (Omitted) 
SAME to Samuel W. Weiss, trustee; n s 
of 147th St, 308 ft e of Grand Boulevard, 
and adjoining property, 8 years . 
SAME to Charles Bondy; n s of 147th St, 
291 ft e of Grand Boulevard, 8 years., 
POWELL, Harry W., to the Germania 
Life Insurance Company; n s of 147th 
St, 225eft e of Boulevard, (four mort- 
gages,) 8 years .. aasee + 40,500 
SCHOLES, Amelia, to Matilda Von Ram- 
dohr; 38 Rivington St, 1 year .... 18,000 
SAME to same; 277 ft e of 10th Av, 
FORE .vcscy oe ° 9 oe seeeee 12,000 
SIMMONS, John R., to Henry L. Sprague; 
s 8 of 65th St, 193 ft e of 10th Av, (two 
méstgnges,) B PORTS weiccs cscccscasecs 


8,183 


6,000 


10,500 
10,500 


4,000 


Assignments of Mortgages. 
ARNOTT, Emma, and another, executors, 
to Henry Moulton . ~. ooo 
BYRON, Henry, to Rebecca P. Wenner.. 
CLAFLIN, Arthur B., to Mary Batterson. 
DORSETT, Clarence, to Thomas S. 
CE | 20.00 000 650) 50050 5 0004 6456-400 
lena, to Anna Cohn. 
W., to Francis M, 
on LLIP, Barah C., to John R. Voor- 
DD “eepees cocgew. pesedeses 
MARKS, Francis M., to Margaret “ 
RODOTES cccsse eee ° 11,194 
PUTNAM, Margare . 
David M. Morrison, trustee, &c., (three 
assignments) 2 
RIC RDS, James, to Caroline C, Clarke, 
THE STATE TRUST COMPANY to James 
Richards mee ° 220s - 1 
TODD, Judson 8., to Hdward Winslow.. 1 
WENTWORTH, Josiah W., and others, 
trustees of George V. Hecker, to Mary 
A. Hecker, guardian, &c. .,..-. 2... 25,008 


8,323 
2,000 
12,000 


1 
8,000 
11,000 
6,000 


4,000 
10,500 


Lis Pendens. 


53D ST, n s, 215 ft e of 24 Av, 41 ft front; 
James F. Dolan against Herman J. Bohlmann 
amd others, (action to foreclose mechanics’ len.) 
13TH ST, 8 s, 299.8 ft w of 2d Av, 21.5 ft front; 
Susan. M, . Livingston against Alexis C. 
Audifred and others, (foreclosure of mortgage.) 


Mechanicw’ Liens. 


Filed yesterday in the County Clerk’s office. 


BROADWAY, e 6, entire front between 
44th and 45th Sts; Campbell Zell Com- 
pany against Oscar Hammerstein, owner 
and contractor ° 

11TH AV and 188th St, s e corner, 64x 
125; Vermont Marble Company against 
Louis Haberstroh, owner; Augustus P. 
Bruderlein and Hermen Horenberger, 
contractors 

SAME PROPERTY; same against same 
owner; Augustus P. Bruderlein, con- 


tractor .. 

144TH ST, n s, 125 ft w of St. Ann's 
Av, 100x100; same against Frederick 
Lutjens, owner and contractor 

DELANCEY ST, 279 and 281; 

Felt Company against Herman Wertheim, 
owrer and contractor 

24TH ST, 8 s,.and ns of 23d St, 125 ft w 
of 6th Av, 50x196.1; Jesephine Grisez 
against Alfred B. Darling, owner; 
Verandee, contractor 

49TH ST, 12 East; J. Schwarzwalder 
Son against James Fay, contractor 

MADISON AV and 90th St, s w corner, 25 
x ; Same against Bame.............66- 

BEDFORD and DOWNING STS, n w cor- 
ner, 50x75; Joseph Rosenzweig against 
Edward Judson, owner and contractor... 

WEST END AV, 569; Black & Boyd 
Manufacturing Co y against Emma 
L. Hayward, owner and contractor 


$3,795 





New-Jersey Property. 
MONMOUTH | 
Rumson Road, Elberon.—Rent or sell, 
furnished residences; rents, $700 to 
WILLIAM LANE, Central Station, Long 


eee Pe 


BEACH, N. J.; SEABRIGHT, 
e nt 
ee 

ranch, 


Country Houses to Let-—-Unfurnished. 








$50 MONTHJY.—Country home, near station, 13 
of ie eat lawn, vid trees; 3 acres. Room 
‘ a 


‘teot 
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TELEPHONE 1808 CORTLANDT. 


We have built up an extensive business in mortgage loans 
on New-York City real estate on the following lines: 


Our business is confined exclusively to this one specialty. 

We accept applications only from principals or equally responsible sources. 
We employ a force of competent, intelligent, and well-paid men. 

We are familiar with values in all sections of the city, and carefully exam- 
ine all properties before applying for or recommending loans on them. 

We have expended many thousands of dollars in compiling an accurate rec- 
ord of information pertaining to real estate for many years back. 


33 local and out-of-town institutions, 
the largest, invest on mortgage through this office. 

The principal estates, capitalists, and law firms lending on mortgage are 
also among our patrons, giving us unequaled facilities for placing large and 
small loans on most desfrable terms. 


That our methods are successful is shown by our constantly increasing busi- 
ness and the many prominent borrowers—to whom we can refer those inter- 
ested—who find by experience that they save money, time, and annoy~- 


ance by intrusting their business to us. 


A. W. McLAUGHLIN & CO., 


Mortgage Loans Exclusively, 


including 


146 BROADWAY, COR. LIBERTY ST. 





Adrian Hl. Muller & Son 


OFFER FOR SALE 
THE FOLLOWING DESIRABLE HOUSES: 


12th St., 5th and 6th Avs, 8 stories, 20 ft.$20,500 
17th St., near Sth Av., 25 ft,....+- 

20th St., near Sth Av., 55,000 
36th St., near Park Av., 25 ft.....++- «+» 60,000 
39th St., Madison and Park Avs, 20 ft,.... 65,000 
39th St., west of 5th Av., 22 ft..... coeeee 65,000 
46th St., near 5th Ay., 20 ft eee 45,000 
53d St., Sth and 6th Avs., 20 ft.....-.ee08 45,000 


FULL PARTICULARS AT OFFICE, 


No. 24 Pine St. 


FOR SALE—THE HANDSOME FOUR-STORY 
20-foot house, 
NO. 26 EAST 39TH ST,, 
just east Madison Ay, Will be sold at a reason- 
able price, and with immediate possession if de- 
sired. For further particulars apply to (4974) 


G 
1 MADISON AY. 9 PINE ST. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES, 511 TO 521 

West 142d St.—Three-story and basement; at- 
tractive ‘stone fronts, with 2-story extension; 
cabinet trim; exposed plumbing; tiled bathrooms; 
all modern improvements and appliances; con- 
structed in the best possible manner; select loca- 
tion; close to cable road, L station; prices from 
$16,500 to $17,500; terms to suit. Apply on 
premises, SAUNDERS & NEWMAN, Builders, 
513 West 142d St. 


FOR SALE.—To close estate, extra wide (37% 

ft.) private house; four stories and basement, 
brownstone; lot 200.10 in depth, running through 
the block, with private stable in the rear, An un- 
usual opportunity to secure a home built to or- 
der and first class in every respect, at a most 
reasonable figure. Permits and particulars from 
the agents. 

DOUGLAS ROBINSON & CO., 

500 MADISON AV. 55 LIBERTY ST, 


PORTER & CO., 


offer 
houses for sale and to let. 
Money to Loan on Bond and Mortgage. 
Reliable Appraisements, 


25 ft. cecececeecees 





EO. R. READ, 











J. HAMILTON HUNT, 


211 Grand Boulevard,cor.70th St.,West. 
Specialty, west side dwellings. Bargains to offer. 


FOR SALE—4-story house, 23x55x100; 49th St., 
near 6th Av.; Columbia College leasehold. 
F. E. BARNES, 4th Av. and 25th St. 


BARGAIN.—4-story house, 47th St., near 6th Av.; 
in good order; only $27,000. F. BE. BARNBS, 
4th Av. and 25th St. 











LEO’S LIST 


OF LOW PRICED HIGH CLASS DWELLINGS. 
$9,000 for the three story 20-foot brick private 
dwelling at 555 West 185th St.; can be oecupled 
by two families, 

$12,000 for the 20-foot front three-story brick 
dwelling on ‘‘ The Terrace,"’ adjoining corner of 
187th St. and 11th Av. or Grand Boulevard; open 
plumbing and novel and convenient plan. 

The above are cabinet finished, decorated, and 
gas fixtured, having awnings, shades, and gas 
logs, and title guaranteed. 

19,500 for the limestone front dwelling on the 
Hamilton Grange property at 474 West 143d St., 
near Convent Av.; hardwood trim from cellar to 
roof; three and one-half stories high; contains 
separate servants’ quarters and three bathrooms. 
This is without exception the handsomest and 
most complete dwelling on the Heights; carefully 
finished by days’ work on the most modern plan. 

All the above are constantly open for inspection 
without permit, and can be purchased on terms to 
suit. Usual commission to brokers who bring 
purchasers. For further particulars apply to the 
designer and builder, 

JOHN P, LEO, 2 East 125th St. 


NO CHANGE IN RATES 


Notwithstanding the stringency in the money 
market, we still have an abundance of funds to 





loan 


At 4 44-2 and 5 Per Cent, 


LOW CHARGES, 


R. F.Shropshire, 44 Wall St. 


AUCTIONEER. AGENT. 


Ceo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE ST. AND 4 MADISON AY. 
BROKER. APPRAISER. 
SALE OR RENT. 


No. 3 Fifth Avenue, 


5-story dwelling, 27 ft. x 100 ft. 
Moderate price; possession at once. 
Permits and particulars 


GEO. R. READ, 
9 PINE STREET. (5026) 1 MADISON AVENUE. 


CASS REALTY CORPORATION. 
MAIN OFFICH, 603 FIFTH AVENUE. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 59 LIBERTY STREDRT. 
Take charge of all business relating to real 
estate in New-York City. Loans negotiated on 
favorable terms; only original applications en- 
tertained. 


LADY OWNING LOTS NEAR 176TH ST., JE- 

rome Av., will sell one ar more for $800 each; 
$400 cash, $400 mortgage; man on grounds Sun- 
days, 12 to 4; take 8d Av, Blevated to 177th St. 
OWNER, 110 West 38th St. 























Real Estate at Auction. 


_— ~~ 


_—_—eoOo 


HO. R. READ, Auctioneer, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


Tuesday, Feb. 18, 4896, 


AT 12 O'CLOCK NOON, 


at the Real-Estate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Ltd., 59 to 65 Liberty St. 


Sale to Close Estate of 
Sylvester Brush, Deceased. 


No. 125 Greene Street, 


between Prince and Houston Streets, 
6-story basement and sub-cellar, 25x100. 


S. E. Cor. ot Bowery & Grand St., 


5-story and basement brick and iron building, 
60x75. 


N. W. Cor. of Bowery & Spring St., 

8-story brick building, 59.7x99.7x39,6x101.2. 

Nos. 441, 443 and 445 Gth Ave., 

three 2-story brick buildings; plot 49.4%x100, 
with “L” to 


Nos. 1001, and 102 West 27th St., 
1 and 8 story buildings; plot 35x24.8%. 
No, 507 Sixth Avenue, 


between 30th and 3Sist Streets 
4-story brick building, 17x53.10%x17.4%x50.1. 


Nos. 349 to 359 Lenox Avenue, 


S. W. Cor. 128th Street, 
six 4-story and basement brick dwellings, 
16.6 to 17 each x55; lot 75. 


Nos. 102 to 112 W. 128th Street, 


six 4-story and basement brick dwellings, 
12.6x60; lot 99.11. 


N. E. Cor. of 115th St. & Sth Ave., 
5-story brick store and apartment, 25x100. 
2132 to 2138 Sth Avenue, 
between 115th and 116th Streets, 
four 2-story brick dwellings, 25x50x100. 

65 per cent, may remain on bond and 
mortgage at 4 1-2 per cent. for 3 or 5 

years. 

Maps and further particulars of W. C. ORR, 
Esq., 51 Chambers Street, Attorney for the 
Estate, or at Auctioneer’s offices, No. 9 Pine 
Street and No. 1 Madison Avenue. Telephone 
1442 Cortlandt. (4977) 


GEO. R. READ, AUCTIONEER, 
will sell at auction 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH, 1896, 





at 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate- Exchange 


and Auction Room, Ltd., 59 to 65 Liberty St., 
NO. 139 AND 141 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


5S. W. corner of 17th St. 
Two 3-story and attic brick buildings. 
Plot 46 ft. x 100 ft. 

70 per cent. can remain on bond and mortgage 
for 3 years. 

Maps, &c., at the Auctioneer’s office, No. 9 Pine 
Street and 1 Madison Avenue. (5017) 
RICHARD V. HARNETT & CO., Auctioneers, 

WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


TUESDAY, FEB. 18, 
at 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Room, 59 to 65 Liberty St., 
By or der of the Cushman Estate, 
174 BROADWAY, 
Northeast Corner Maiden Lane, 
6-story brick building, 25x50. 


STH AVE. AND 49TH ST., 
Southwest Corner, 
Plot containing 6% lots, 125.10 on Avenue by 125 
on Street. 

For further particulars apply to the CUSHMAN 
ESTATE, 172 Ninth Avenue, or 

CARTER & LEDYARD, Esqs., Attorneys, 54 
Wall 8t. 

Maps at Auctioneers’, 71 gnd 73 Liberty St, 


WILLIAM M. RYAN, Auctioneer, 


will sell at auction at the N. Y¥. Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 B’way, on 
TUESDAY, Feb. 11, at 12 o'clock noon, 
Administratrix Sale, 

506 West 20th St., near 10th Ave., 
Choice leasehold property; substantial 4-story 
high-stoop brick apartment house, renting at 
$1,400 per annum. Moore leasehold expiring 1910, 
at per year, and the taxes, with renewals. 
ED. A. SUMNER, - Atty., 93 Nassau St. 

Maps at Auction s office, 111 B’way, 
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Real Estate at Auction. 








PHILIP A. SMYTH, 


Auctioneer, 11 Pine St. 


All sales are held at New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, and commence at 12 
o’clock noon each day. 


Tuesday, Feb. 11, 
SUPREME COURT PARTITION SALE. 


324 West 32d St., 


Four-story brownstone flat, 


By order of Public Administrator, 


Valuable Leasehold.--432 E. 18th St., 


near Avenue A. Two-story brick factory; lot 25x 
92; lease with two renewals. 


Tuesday, Feb. 18, 
SUPREME COURT FORECLOSURE SALES. 
113 West 89th St., 
Five-story ,brick and brownstone flat, 


305 East 35th St., 


Four-story brick tenement, 


Thursday, Feb. 20, 
To Close Est.--John R. Conway, Dec’d. 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES NEAR 
23d St. and Gramercy Park. 
14 Lexington Av., 


West side, near 23d St., substantial 4-story high- 
stoop brownstone private house, lot 23.4%x75. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. TERMS LIBERAL. 


187 and 189 East 2lst St., 


Opposite Gramercy Park, two 5-story and base- 
ment private houses, connected, lots 20x98.6 each, 
with usual park rights and restrictions. 
70 °/9 Can Remain on Mortgage. 
COLEMAN & DONOHUE, ATTORNEYS. 


Desirable Private Houses, 


320, 322, 324, & 326 E. 81st St., 
near 2d Av. Four 8-story high-stoop brownstone; 
arranged for one or two families; Modern Im- 
provements; 15x40x102.2 each. 
75 °/o Can Remain on Mortgage. 
Hon. Michael C. Gross, Atty., 108 Park Row. 
Monday, Feb. 24, 


SUPREME COURT FORECLOSURE SALE. 


233 West 185th St., 
Five-story brick flat. 
Maps, &c., at Auctioneer’s office, 11 Pine St. 
PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 
will sell at auction, on 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1896, 
at 12 o’clock at the New-York Real Estate Sales- 
room, 111 Broadway. 
EXECUTORS’ AND TRUSTEES’ SALE 





of the 
8 four-story brick buildings, with lot 


NOS. 219 1 AVENUE 
504, 506, AND 508 WEST 23D STREBPT, 
SOUTHWEST CORNER. 

Maps, &c., at the office of Bowers & Sands, 
Esqs., attorneys for executors and trustees, 52 
William St., and at the auctioneer’s, 111 Broad- 
way. 


PETE F. MEYER, 
will sell at auction, on 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH, 1896, 
at 12 o’clock, at the New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 
EXECUTORS’ SALE. 

Estate of SOLOMON STARK, Deceased. 
THE CHOICE AND DESIRABLE PROPERTY, 
Nos. 254 and 270 dal 7TH STREET 


AN 
No. 11 AVENUE C, 
SOUTHWEST CORNER 2D STREET. 
For maps, &c., apply to Lachman, Morgenthau 
& Goldsmith, Esqrs., Attys. for Executors, 154 
Nassau St., and at the auctioneer’s, 111 B’'way. 





Auctioneer, 





GRAND VIEW PARK. 


ROCKY POINT, L.1., 


ADJOINING MILLER’S PLACE 


On Long Island Sound. 


A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED SITE FOR 


SUMMER HOMES. 


Do you desire to own an ideal residence at the water side in which you 


enn enjoy your vacations and have the benefit alse of 2 sure investment 


ever appreciating in value? 


There are good roads on the property, groves 


of trees under which you can shade from the Sammer sun, a sea beach of 


clean sand, where bathing is a luxurious pleasure, 


and property restrice 


tions remove all fear of unpleasant neighbors. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF NEW-YORK 


BY THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 


Plots 100 x 200 feet. 


$200 and upward, 


Hagerman Land Company, 
106 and 108 Fulton St., New-York City. 





MILTON POINT, 
RYE, NY. 


Stone mansion; 8 to 4 acres of land; nearly 
800 feet bold shore frontage; fine harbor; deep 
anchorage; house of 17 rooms; finished in hard- 
woods; 10 sleeping rooms; street main water 
supply; modern exposed plumbing; 2 bathrooms; 
lavatories; electric light; large stone stable; 
large servants’ hall; ample carriage room, and 
coachman’s quarters. 
orm ARE HANDSOMELY LAID 


Ut ., 

FOR SALE FULLY AND ELEGANTLY 
FURNISHED. 

AN _ ELEGANT SHORE PROPERTY. 

CAN BE SECURED ON SATISFAC- 
TORY TERMS, 

APPLY TO 


GRIFFEN & MOORE, 


26 EAST 42d ST. 
- FOR SALE 
In Albany, N. Y., 


The property formerly occupied by the 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 
Consisting of upward of 20,000 sq. ft. of land 
and fronting on Broadway, Steuben and Mont- 
gomery Streets. This property is known through- 
out the United States, and is well adapted for the 
erection of a first-class hotel—for which an ex- 
eellent tenant is available. Will be sold at a 
reasonable price. For full particulars (5084) 
APPLY TO 


GEO. R. READ, 
9 Pine St., New-York. 








Country house, free and clear; in perfect order, 
with all modern improvements; stands on two 
acres of land; might exchange for good New- 
York property, or first mortgage. Have also 
forty-four acres to build on. STANHOPE & 
DEWSNAP, 1,488 Broadway. 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED DWELLINGS WITH 
handsome grounds, from $3,600 upward, for sale 
at Bensonhurst, the garden spot of Brooklyn's 
new 80th Ward; sewers, water, gas, police, paid 
firemen, and other city advantages. Apply to J. 
H. PENNOCK, Bensonhurst Real Estate Office, 
86th St. and 22d Av., Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, 
2 
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City Houses to Let---Unturnished. 


~~ NAA 


HOUSES TO LET. 
Printed lists can be obtained 
from 
E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 
659 Fifth Ave. (Omices) 111 Broadway. 





TO LET—For printed list of choice residences 


apply to 


E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 


659 bth Av. or 111 Broadway. (No. 7420.) 


NO. 19 WEST 12TH ST. 
Three-story and basement dwelling, with 
butler’s pantry extension. To rent from May 1. 
House and plumbing in go5od order, 

Permits and particulars, 
GEO. R. READ, 
1 MADISON AY. (5010) 
ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR A PHYSICIAN, 
on 35th St., within a few feet of 5th Av., 5- 
story low basement house; only $2,000 rent. 
E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 
659 Sth Av. and 111 Broadway. (No. 7419.) 





25x55, 


9 PINE ST. 





144 BAST 89th ST, CORNER LEXING- 
ton Av.—To let, unfurnished, this roomy house, 
with light and air on three sides; close to elevat- 
ed station; cable cars pass the door; in fine or- 
der; rent only $1,600; seen without permit; im- 

mediate possession; any broker. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. __ 


21 BAST 77th ST.—To let, unfurnished, to 

strictly private family, this small house; con- 

tains many rooms, is modern, handsomely deco- 

rated, and well plumbed; seen without permit; 
immediate possession; rent $1,500; any broker. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall Bt. 


ONLY ONE Lert. 

In West 87th St., No. 158.—A splendid four- 
story house; built by day’s work; estate rentals 
$1,700 three years. Apply at once, POWER, 85th 
St. and Columbus Av. Office open Sunday. 


80 EAST 534d ST.—Almost 21 feet wide; in- 

dependent walls; 4-story; will be put in Al 
order; reasonable to good tenant. RIKER & 
SON, 661 Sth Ay., near 63d St. 


A PRIVATE HOUSE, NEAR MADISON 
Square; good order; possession immediately. 
CARDWELL & RAYNOLDS, 532 3d_AV. 





























Apartments to Let—Unfurnished. 


PALA OALAS LLLP 
PRARAPRAAAAARAE Eee / aa _ 


A.— THE NEW AND MAGNIFICENT 


APARTMENT HOUSE 


NO. 615 FIFTH AVENUE, (NEAR 50TH ST.) 

Located at the fashionable centre. Beautifully 
lighted; thoroughly ventilated; modern plumbing 
and heating; connected by private entrance with 
the Buckingham Hotel by a fire-proof bridge. 
Particulars furnished by applying to Superintend- 
ent on premises. 


A VERY DESIRABLE APARTMENT AT 


THE BELGRAVIA, 


611 FIFTH AVENUE, (CORNER 49TH ST.) 

Southern exposure; all modern conveniences; 
most fashionable quarter of the city, Apply on 
premises to Superintendent. 


A HANDSOME 


ah Sd 

BACHELOR APARTMENT, 
576 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(opposite Windsor Hotel.) 

Apply to janitor. 


NORDICA. 
S. W. Corner 7th Av. and West 118th St. 

High class apartments of 6, 7, and 8 rooms and 
bath; elevator, electric light, steam heat, hot 
water, janitor and hall service, telephone; com- 
plete in every detail for comfort and convenience 
of tenants; open for inspection this week; can be 
seen evenings; Superintendent on premises. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, ALL HAVING 
bathrooms, to let to clerks, salesmen, book- 

keepers, and genteel families, at low rates. 

153 East 88th St.; rents $28 

241, 243, and 245 East 87th St.; rents. .$20 to $32 

















164 East 88th St.; 2 
212 West 14th St.; 75 
74 Beach St.; rents F 

Janitor will show, 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 





Real Estate for Exchange. 


8D AV. BUSINESS PROPERTY, NEAR 166TH 


on 


S. El. station; will exchange for or 24th 
Ward lots or stock of carpets and oilcloths; 
rice, $13,000; mortgage, $5,000. ULLMAN, 494 
illis Av. — ue 








Apartments To Let—furnished. 


OR OOO OE LALLA Ll 
110 WEST 40TH ST.—Handsomely furnished 

first floor housekeeping apartment to let 
by the year to responsible party; family must 
consist of adults, not over three, keeping one 
servant, and must guarantee the careful use of 
furniture, &c.; rent $200 per month; nothing less; 
reHable references given and required. Janitor 
will show. 


APARTMENT.—Furnished or unfurnished; eight 

large rooms; open plumbing, gas vange; eleven 
large windows; must be let at once. li 8 
day or Monday, between 8 and 6 P. M., WILL- 
IAM C. RICHARDSON, 115 West 84th St. 








126 WEST 45th S$T.—The Gordon; a 
large, handsome apartment, steam heat, to let 
in this carefully managed house; rent, $900. 
G, W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


317 WEST 121st 8S T.—Genteel apartments 
for genteel tenants only; steam heat; hall at- 
tendance; rents, $35 to $45. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


1,064 MADISON AV., NEAR 81st ST.—Small 
apartment, steam heat, to let to small family; 
house has recently changed hands; rent, $40. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


THE RUTLAND 
, 
Broadway and 57th Street. 
First-class housekeeping apartments to lease; 
rents from $1,000 to $3,000; three elevators; ¢en- 
tral location; high ground. Apply to Superintend- 

ent on premises. 


247 STH AVE, 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED, SUNNY, 
BACHELOR APARTMENTS TO RENT. 
148-145 WEST 4TH ST., NEAR WASH- 
ington Square.—8 and 4 rooms; with and with- 

out ‘bath. 














Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Modern house, 12 rooms, newly decorated; 
rent, $900. 


Old-fashioned Colonial house, 14 rooms, newly 
remodeled; sanitary plumbing; all modern im- 
provements, (new,) $750. 


Both houses have fine views of Hudson, ex= 
tensive grounds, cared for at owner’s expense, and 
a use of stables; seven minutes’ walk of stae, 
tion. 


Apply to JAMES R. HAY, 7 Wall St. 


FOR SALE.—By Augustus Taber, handsome 
country seat at Westchester, New-York, on 
Long Island Sound, containing 58 acres of up- 
land and 28 acres of salt meadow, with water 
grant; terms reasonable; for particulars and 
maps address MERRITT E. HAVILAND, At 
torney, 32 Nassau St., New-York. 
POPULAR NUTLEY, N. J., OFFERS SEVERAL 
modern houses, with pleasant grounds, shade, 
&c., at rentals $450 to $900; quite near station. 
Apply, F. M. UNGER, opposite Nutley Station. 


——— 











Jo Let for Business Purposes. 
COFFEE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
Beaver St. through to Hanover Sq., 


(near William St.) 


OFFICES FOR RENT 


in this new fire-proof Building, suitable for Laws« 
Brokers, Importers, etc. Space divided t@ 
suit. Well lighted. Rents $200 and upwards. 
tapid running elevators and all modern con- 
veniences, 
Electric light and elevator service at night, 
For plans and further particulars 
APPLY TO 
GEO. R. READ, Agent, 


9 PINE ST. (5009; 


CONSTABLE BUILDING, - 


5th AV., N. E. Cor. 18th St. 
PERFECT LIGHT ON ALL FLOORS. ; 


STORES, LOFTS, AND OFFICES, 


SIX RAPID ELEVATORS. 
Plans and particulars, 


GEO. \R. READ, 


NO. 1 MADISON AV. 


yers, 





(5031) 


DOWNEY BUILDING 


Cor. Pine, Front, and Depeyster Sts, 


A desirable basement oflice, and othe 
er offices on upper floors, at $240 and 
upward, including Janitor, elevator 
service, electric light, and heat. 


For plans and further particulars 
APPLY TO 


GEO. R. READ, Agent, 


9 PINE ST. (5006" 


Lancashire Insurance Co's 


BUILDING, 
25 Pine St., adjoining Sub-Treasury, 


Offices at $300 and upwards in this exceedingly 
well-lighted building. No extras. 





For plans and further particulars 
APPLY TO 
GEO. R. READ, Agent, 


9 PINE ST. (5004} 


American Tract Society 


BUILDING, 
Southeast Cor. Nassau and Spruce Sts. 
NOW READY FOR OCCUPATION. 


OFFICES—Open day and night; single offices 
$120 per annum and upward; suites at correspond- 
ing rates. Continuous elevator service and elec 
tric light. 

For 





plans, rents, and full particulars 
APPLY TO 
GEO. R. READ, Agent, 


9 PINE ST. (5002) 


Metropolitan Lile las, 00. 


BUILDING. 


Madison Av.,, N. E. Cor. 23d St. 
Very light offices for rent in this new and mode 
ern Building. 
PLANS AND PARTICULARS 
GEO. R. READ, 
1 MADISON AVE, 
x 
FOR LEASE. 
+ a E +4 
No, 128 Front St., 
between Wall and Pine Sts. 
Five-story and basement store. Will rent sepa 


rately or as a whole. 
APPLY TO 


GEO. R. READ, 
9° PINE ST. 
LIGHT CORNER LOFTS FOR RENT, 
Nos. 82, 84, 86, & S88 Fulton St., 
Cor. Gold. Sizes 50x90 and 25x90. 
WILL DIVIDE TO SUIT, 
Rates reasonable, including steam heat 
elevator service, (freight and passenger.) 
APPLY TO 
GEO. R. READ, 
9 Pine St. 








(4984) 


and 


(5029) 


BUILDINGS. STORES, LOFTS 


AND OFFICES TO LET < 
on Chambers, Spruce, Beekman, Fulton, John, 
Maiden Lane, Dey, Barclay, Park Place, Park 
Row, Nassau, William, Gold, Cliff, Pearl, Water, 
and many other streets. i 
RULAND & WHIPING, 56 Beekman St, 





WEST 40th ST.—A studio or office to 

let; suitable for artist not requiring northern 
light; well adapted for two women who re- 
quire housekeeping facilities combined with busi- 
ness, such as art industry, teaching, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, &e.; rent $60; Al references re- 
quired. Janitor will show day or evening, 


112 





A KIOSK. COR. 14TH ST. and IRVING PLACE, 
(oppasite Academy of Music.) 
Firm L. J. CARPENTER, 41 Liberty St., 1,181 3d Av. 
384 WEST 824d ST.—Floor to let in private 
: 6 rooms and bath; all light. 
ante. —— pA Hees KAAS NEAT See =| 


City Flats lo Let—Unfurnished. 
- ne Sa ee Rr es ee ES 
JUST ONS LEFT 
in the Searboro, 176 West 86th St., corner Am- 
A lly wal seven rooms and bath; all light 
rooms; $55; estate lease; seldom a_ vacancy. 
POWER, 85th St., corner Columbus. Office open 
Sundays. 


Brooklyn Houses to Let---Unfurnished. 
TWO FLOORS, ABOUT 90x40, WITH LIGHT 
on both sides; steam power; fitted for light 
mahufacturing, near Br entrance. B. Jay 
Box 112, Times. 


Wn“ 





POO 
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PRAISE FOR DOCK SYSTEM 


Consulting Engineers’ Report on City’s 
Water-Front Property. 


--——- 


WOULD FAV@R FOREIGN 


SHIPPING 


Recomerends that City Build Great 
Graving Docks to Ketain Its 
 Commerce—Piers Built by 
Mr. Greene Approved. 


The Dock Board yesterday gave out for 
Publication a report in which contemplated 


improvements along the waterfront are 


considered by its Board c2 Consulting En- 
gineers, which lately made an exhaustive 
investigation of the river front and dock 


system. It approves the dock system of 
this city, for the carrying out of which 
Chief Engineer George S. Greene, Jr., of 
the Dock Department is largely responsible. 
The report follows in full: 
DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS, 

OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF CONSULTING EN- 

GINEERS, NEW-YORK, Feb. 6, 1896. 
To the Board of Docks: 

Gentlemen: The Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers, appointed in pursuance of the resolution of 
Noy. 11, 1895, respectfully submits the following 
report, in response to the following resolutions of 
Dec..12, 1895, to wit: 

Resolved, That the Board of Consulting En- 
gineers be and is hereby requested to review the 
improvements of the waterfront, and the plans 
therefor; and, further, 

Resolved, That the said board be and hereby is 
requested to submit, with its report, such sug- 
gestions as it may deem proper for the better- 
ment of such plans, with the view of securing 
a@ larger usefulness of the waterfront of the City 
of New-York. 

The subjects covered by these resolutions are 
of such magnitude and general character that this 
board has thought best to review the general 
arrangement of docks in the City of New-York, 
and to consider more in detail the features which 
it thinks of paramount importance, leaving other 
matters to be considered in reply to such further 
communications as your honorable body may see 
fit to make. 

The waterfront of New-York City 
divided into three grand divisions: The North 
River front, the East River front, and the Har- 
jem River. The conditions of these three rivers 
@re so widely different #that they can best be 
treated separately, the different divisions bearing 
little ‘relation to one another, except as each 
relieves the other two from the class of traffic 
Which it can accommodate. 

Of these, the North River is by far the most 
important, and the only one which is adapted to 
the accommodation of the largest class of vessels. 
The Fast River has always been the headquarters 
of sailing vessels, and it possesses advantages 
for the construction of warehotses and in con- 
Venience of access to the Sound ports, which may 
become very important. The Harlem River, 
with its narrow channel and frequent draw- 
bridge obstructions, is not available for the larger 
Class of craft, though it ts very useful for dis- 
tributing building material, fuel, and other sup- 

lies which may be wanted locally in the neigh- 

oring parts of the city. 

The North River, on the other hand, with a 
width of over 8.000 feet between pier-head 
lines, with abundant depth, a straight course, 
and an wnobstructed connection with the lower 
bay, affords ample room to handle every class 
of vessel. The current of the North River is less 
repid and more regular than that of the East 
River. The only objection that has been raised 
to this river is that large ice fields have been 
known to come down it, which have sometimes 
been dangerous to piers and the lighter class of 
eraft: these ice flelds, however, are not such as 
to endanger oc and give bvt little 
trouble to well-cons piers, and should 
it ever be found ne vy, they can be broken 
up by ice boats of th lass used in the Detroit 
River, and all danger from this source removed; 
of course, ice will at times obstruct the entrance 
to slips and cause delays, nothing but a change 
of climate can avoid this aifficulty: but it is less 
on the North Rive portion of 
the New-York wv In brief, the North 
River is so much be dapted than any other 
part of the harbor to modern steamship service, 
that so long as there is space on this river At- 
lantic steamers will not go elsewhere; if they 
cannot be accommodated on the New-York side, 
they will go to the « they cannot 
get accommodation on either side, they will prob- 
ably seek other ports 


is naturally 


ean ste 


han on any other 


rsey side; if 


New-York Lives on Foreign Commerce 


Foreign commerce is now dependent 


wv on steam- 
of New-York 


has been 
as the 


ship service. The City 
built up and lives on foreign commerce; 
prosperity of the city depends on this foreign 
commerce more than on anything else, the de- 
velopment of this commerce should be given pref- 
erence over anything else: this means that the 
Provision of the best possible facilities for ocean 
steamers must be the leading idea in considering 
the best plans for the New-York dock system. 

For this reason, the Board of Consulting En- 
#ineers has thought it best to confine this report 
to the North River, and especially to that portion 
of the North River which is now available for 
steamship ser or from the Battery to West 
Fifty-ninth § : 

The physical characteristi 
must regulate ss of 
be put there. 
comparatively 
feet) below mean 
rock does not ch 


vice, 


*s of the North River 
construction which can 

Battery rock is found at 
moderate depths (less than 50 
high water, and the depth to 
nge materially below Barclay 
Street; above Barclay Street the rock becomes 
deeper, but continues at a depth not far from 
80 feet at the bulkhead line and somewhat 
Jess on the pierh 1 line to Leroy Street: the 
depth there increases; it is 124 feet at Chris- 
topher Street, and nearly 200 feet at Fourteenth 
Street, and these extreme continue to 
Thirty-fourth Street; above Thirty-fourth Street 
the rock rises rapidly on the bulkhead line, but 
continues very deep on the pierhead line. Over 
this rock is a deposit which, though it contains 
in some places fairly good sand, may generally be 
described as mud; it has, practically, no carry- 
ing capacity, and any weight resting on its 
surface sinks into it at once. Any construction 
built along the North River, from Barclay 
Street to Thirty-fourth Street, must be built in 
this mud; it is entirely a case of mud flotation; 
the structures can be sustained only by making 
thein a part of the mud. Above Thirty-fourth 
Street the same condition may be said to exist 
with the piers, though better foundation can be 
found for the bulkhead wall. 

It becomes important to consider what the real 
Mature of mud flotation is. A pile driven into 
mud is surrounded by the mud, which adheres 
and sticks to its surface; the pile becomes, as it 
Were, a part of the mud, and it stands there; in 
this way a single pile can be put down so that it 
stands practically firmly. On the other hand, 
though the pile cannot be moyed in the mud, the 
mud itself is a soft, compressible material, and 
the pile foundation can bear no more than the 
mass of mud; the piles cannot settle in the mud, 
but they cannot help settling with the mud. If. 
therefore, a weight is put on the mass of piles 
in a pier exceeding that which the mud itself can 
bear, the mud and the structure will go down to- 
gether as a whole. This is the invariable ex- 
perience with structures built in this way. The 
movement, being that of a large mass, is slow, 
but it is no less real, and the fact that a pier 
carrying 500 pounds per foot is supported by 
1,000 piles is no evidence that a pier of equal area 
supported by 2,000 piles would not settle with a 
weight of 1,000 pounds per square foot. The ulti- 
mate capacity is not measured by the supporting 
ttt of = separate piles, but by the supporting 

ower of the medium in which th lies < - 
Peaded. e piles are im 

Below Barclay Street the foundations for both 
piers and bulkheads can be carried to rock, and 

jers of indefinite capacity can be built, Above 

iftieth Street, there is a short reach where the 
@epth to rock is very small; but the rock here has 
b = Slope, and, while the bulkhead wall can 

e Ddullt on rock without PO + 2 iers 

| A nly BE a out trouble, the piers must 
The General Plan of 1871. 

The general arrangement, which dates back to 
the plan of 1871, provides for a bulkhead wall 
about 180 feet west of the old cri 
(the latter having been very eaieer pape 
so situated as to give a marginal street (including 
the old street) 250 feet wide. This bulkhead wall 
is @ permanent masonry construction. Outside of 
this bulkhead wall are projecting piers of varyin 
lengths, reaching from the bulkhead line to che 
pierhead line. Between West Eleventh and 
a Fourteenth Streets the bulkhead line of 

Was 50 nez > pie 2 ine ¢< 
aieninate the <a — a a to virtually 

As the bulkhead wall is a retaining wall which 
has to resist the horizontal thrust of the earth- 
filling behind it, and both that earth-filling and 
the wall itself are floated in mud, the probiens 
of providing a permanent construction becomes 
a very unusual one. To build a retaining wall o 
solid foundation: is a simple problem. To build 
a wall to carry vertical weight only, on a soft 
foundation, is more difficult. To float a wall 
in mud, when that wall must also take a hori- 
zontal thrust, is a problem which can only be 
solyed by care and experience, no formula or 
mathematical rules being available. The wal! 
as now built, is a satisfactory solution of this 
problem. Your board believes it to be a unique 
construction, one which is worthy of the most 
.careful study, and which deserves the strongest 
commendation. The masonry wall is carried on 
piles, and so floated in the mud; it, however, 
.is not the real retaining wall, but simply a sub- 
stantial facing, which gives a permanent finish 
of convenient shape; the same pile foundation 
extends back of the wall, and is filled in ana 
eround with a mass of rip-rap, which distributes 
the weight over a large area of the mud, while 
the whole is braced up by piles driven at an 
angle; the real retaining wall is the combined 
mass of rip-rap, masonry, and piles, the whole 
floated in such a mass of mud that it is prac- 
tically consolidated into one mass. The fact 
that this wall has settled in places is exactly 
what was to be expected; It is no proof of weak- 
ness or instability; the wall is simply the finished 
edge of the 250-foot marginal way, and the 
whole has settled together; so long as it per- 
forms its duiy of furnishing practically a ver. 
“tical surface on the water-side of this way, it is 
perfectly successful. ‘Bhe function of this wall 
is. that of a practical tool; it is not a monu- 
ment; though handsome, it is not intended for 
ornament; it performs none of the functions or 
_the foundation of a building; its development 
has been gradual, and it is probable that future 
improvements will be made; but this boara 
does not hesitate to say that it considers this 
Well a solution of a very difficult problem, 
which is remarkable for its originality, and the 
@xcellence of its results. 


Piers Highly Commended, 


r With the exception of Pier 1, which was ap- 
, barently designed for a monumental work, the 
are simply the best examples of a form of 


depths 
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be fimited to" the thirty feet adjoining the bulk 


construction which is in almost universal use in 
American seaports. This board has examined 
the details of the plans. The piers consist of 
piles capped by 12 by 12 inch timbers, covered 
with planks, and provided with such braces and 
special protections as. are needed to resist the 
biows of passing ice and of vessels which strike 
them; they are admirably adapted to their duties, 
and probably quite as expensive structures as 
Mm is now wise to float in mud. The only objection 
that can be raiged is the perishable character of 
the timber, and so long as the piers must 
founded on piles, which is by far the best way 
of securing mud flotation, we know of no bet- 
ter form of construction which promises sufficient 
permanence to justify its increased cost. 

Plans have been prepared for a more perma- 
nent structure, and one constructed above high 
water, of fireproof material. This structure 
would be virtually permanent, except for the 
action of the teredo on the piles, an action which 
is now generally very slow, though somewhat 
irregular. While the construction of one such 
pier would be interesting and desirable as test- 
ing the advantages of more permanent work, this 
board is not yet prepared to recommend such 
construction. 

Below Barclay Street, where at present the 
zity owns comparatively little property, founda- 
tions could be sunk to the rock, and it might be 
wise to estimate on more permanent work, but 
it must be remembered that the rapid changes 
in the ocean marine of the last twenty years 
have called for corresponding changes in piers 
and docks. and that it is probable that ex- 
pensive permanent piers may have to give place 
to work of different dimensions before the 
value of their increased cost has been realizea. 

The North River, as now available for steam- 
ship purposes, practically extends from the Bat- 
tery to the property of the New-York Centrat 
and Hudson River Railroad Company, at Fifty- 
ninth Street. This reach is cut in two by the 
portion between West Eleventh and West Four- 
teenth Streets, where the piers are so short as 
not to be available for steamship use. Plans 
which have recently been adopted provide for a 
change in the location of the bulkhead wall 
between Charles and Gansevoort Streets, so as 
to permit of the construction of long piers, These 
jong piers cannot be carried above Gansevoort 
Street without removing the New West Wash- 
ington Market, so that Gansevoort Street prac- 
tically divides the North River front into two 
parts. While above Twenty-third Street there 
is a reach which is well adapted to steamship 
service, and is already used in this way, it is 
the portion below Gansevoort Street which now 
needs special consideration, without prejudice, 
however, to simlar developments above. 


City’s Holdings on North River, 


The length, measured on the bulkhead’ bine, 
from the Battery to Gansevoort Street, is 13,- 
439 feet—a little more than two and one-half 
miles. Of this, 8,089 feet—about one and one- 
half miles—belongs to the city; 3,433 feet be- 


longs to various private owners, and 1,917 feet 
to railroads. The city owns about 60 per cent. of 
the whole. 
The present use of the 13,439 feet is as follows: 
Feet. 
1,779 
1,861 


3.640 
3,883 
1,116 


4,800 


13.439 

In other words, of the two and a half miles 
of water front which is better adapted than 
any other to the use of the class of commerce 
on which the prosperity of New-York is most 
dependent, only 13.24 per cent. is now occupied 
by foreign steamship lines, and only 27.08 per 
cent. is occupied by all classes of ocean steam- 
4 while 28.89 per cent. is occupied by rail- 
roads, 

The ferries must remain where they are. Fa- 
cilities must be provided for railroads, and for 
North River steamboats (though the transfer of 
the latter to points above Gansevoort Street 
should be considered). If the ferries, rail- 
roads, and miscellaneous uses could be confined 
to a total length of one-half mile, there would 
remain two miles available for ocean steamers. 
This would provide thirty to thirty-five first-class 
steamship piers, which would accommodate all 
the steamships now landing on both sides of the 
North River, besides leaving a considerable mar- 
gin for the growth of commerce. It appears to 
this board that the first thing to consider is 
what methods can be adopted to bring about 
this result. 


Methods That Should Be Adopted. 


In the first place, the general principle should 
be followed of always, when making leases, giv- 
ing preference to the class of traffic for which 
this portion of the harbor is specially adapted. 
Steamship lines should always be given preference 
over any other class of traffic. Existing leases 
cannot be interfered with, but prior occupation 
should have no rights in preference to class of 
service. If a steamship line wishes space now 
occupied by a railroad or a river boat line, it 
should be given that space at the expiration of 
the tenant’s lease, without reference to length of 
occupation by the tenant. Though the ferries 
must remain where they are, other locations can 
be found for the Sound steamers, and even for 
North River boats. The most difficult problem 
is that of the railroads, which calls for special 
attention. 

The old practice of the railroads terminating 
on the Jersey shore was to deliver and receive 
their freight in freight houses on the west side 
of the river, from or to which it was transferred 
to or from piers on the New-York side, these 
piers becoming the New-York City freight sta- 
tions. This practice has gradually undergone a 
change, till instead of being loaded or unloaded 
on the west side of the river, the cars are trans- 
ferred across the river on floats. As a mule the 
cars are not removed from these floats, but are 
loaded and unloaded while standing on the floats 
in slips; in other words the slips which might 
be used for ocean commerce are converted into 
space to stand cars while loading and unloading 
local freight, a service which could be perfectly 
well performed on land. At the foot of Twenty- 
third Street the Erie Railroad adopts a different 
course, and the cars, when once brought across 
the river, are transferred from the float to a 
yard on shore, where they remain while they are 
loaded and unloaded. If this same principle could 
be applied to all the railroads terminating in 
New-Jersey, perhaps four ferries, each occupying 
a width not exceeding 150 feet, or a total of 600 
feet, could do all the work for which the rail- 
roads now use 3,883 feet. This would effect a 
saving of 3,283 feet, or nearly twice the frontage 
now occupied by all the foreign steamship lines. 

After these criticisms of the present method 
of use of the North River water front and sug- 
gestions of the modifications desired, the actual 
changes necessary to accomplish the desired re- 
sults must be considered, 


Suggestions for Plan Modifications. 


No material changes in the piers are desirable. 
As now built, these piers serve their purpose 
admirably. The plan adopted by some of the 
steamship lines, of two-story sheds, the best 
example of which is Pier 14, would seem to give 
as much capacity as is desired ona pier. It must 
be remembered that the imports of this port are 
generally manufactured goods consigned to New- 


York houses, and for the most part unloaded direct- 
ly on the piers, the lighter and more valuable being 
landed on the upper flmr of the shed, and the 
coarser and heavier articles on the lower deck. 
On the other hand, the outward cargoes consist 
mostly of grain, cotton, and other agricultural 
products, which are received in New-York either 
by railroads or coasting steamers, taken to the 
steamships on lighters, and not landed on the 
piers at all, the lighters coming alongside the 
steamships and transferring their cargoes direct- 
ly. Furthermore, the weight which a two-story 
pier of this kind may be called upon to bear 
probably approaches the limit of safe mud flota- 
tation, and, while warehouses of large capacity 
could safely be built on piers founded on rock, 
this board believes it to be very unwise to at- 
tempt this class of construction above Barclay 
Street. It is to be understood that this ob- 
servation relates to the construction of ware- 
houses properly so-called, designed to receive and 
hold goods on storage for considerable periods 
of time, and not to the construction of two or 
three story pier sheds, fitted with power sys- 
tems of conveyors, for increased facilitiy in load- 
ing and unloading steamers. The advisability 
of the construction of such improved sheds, capa- 
dle of holding considerable quantities of merchan- 
dise in transit, is left for consideration in a 
future report. 

On the other hand, there is one change in the 
use of piers which has already begun, and which 
could be extended to very great advantage. This 
board believes that the entire passenger service, 
both of ferries and steamship lines, should be 
handled on the second story, and that the 
passengers should be taken across the marginal 
street on bridges, leaving the street itself en- 
tirely free for freight traffic. 


Use Street in Connection with Piers. 


While your board has but slight recommenda- 
tions to make with regard to the piers, the case 
is different with the marginal street. The plans 
of the department provide for a marginal street 
250 feet wide between the Battery and Charles 
Street. From Charles Street to Gansevoort 


Street, where the improvement is not yet begun, 
this width is reduced to 150 feet, so as to pro- 
vide longer piers. The original width of West 
Street was generally 70 feet, the additional 180 
feet being added when the present bulkhead 
line was established. While this broad marginal 
street has been looked upon as an ornament to 
the city, it must be remembered that the water- 
front of the city is for use rather than for orna- 
ment, and the functions of the Department of 
Docks is to provide facilities which will in- 
crease the commerce of the city, and not to 
ornament it. The proper use of the marginal 
street is entirely a commercial one. After re- 
serving so much of the eastern part of the 
marginal street as is necessary for ordinary 
street purposes, the remainder should be treated 
in that way which will best facilitate the 
handling of ocean borne freight. In other words, 
the greater part of the street should be used in 
conection with the piers. To accomplish this re- 
sult in the best manner, the suggestion already 
made, of transferring all passenger service to 
overhead bridges, is the first requirement. With 
the passenger service removed from the surface 
the street may be divided into longitudinal sec- 
tions, each devoted to a different use. 

The practice already prevails of allowing the 
fifty feet immediately back of the bulkhead line 
to be occupied by sheds used in connection with 
the service on the piers. Your d believes 
that this practice should be allowed everywhere 
below Charles Street, thus reducing the ap- 
parent width of the marginal street to two hun- 
dred feet, a width which can readily be crossed 
by single-span bridges for passenger traffic. The 
tenants of the piers and bulkheads should be 
allowed to use the next eighty feet for the storage 
of such heavy commodities as can safely be 
stored in the open air, these generally being of a 
class which would not be left very long in this 
position; this will leave a space of one hundred 
and twenty feet between the storage limit 
and the east line of the street. 

In the reach between Charles and Gansevoort 
Streets, where the marginal street is but one 
hundred and fifty feet wide, until the east line 
of this street can be moved back, no sheds should 


Foreign steamship lines.. 
Coasting steamship lines 


Railroads 
Ferries 
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The next ay feet should be to rail- 
facilities designed to connect piers with 
freight stations on shore and with points of de- 
livery of car floats along the water front. As 
this feature of the general plan of water front 
improvement will be of slow development, your 
will reserve the discussion of its details 

for a future report. 
The remainder of the street, ample for all the 
Street car and trucking purposes to which it is 
— applied, would be occupied as it is at pres- 


Street and Dock System Should Be 
One. ; 


The outlines so far given are simply those of 
the physical plan. To carry it out requires not 
only engineering but legal powers; it involves 
the adaptation of the marginal street to freight 
traffic in connection with the piers, and. the 


relieving of that street from other traffic by the 
construction of overhead bridges. These bridges 
could be used, if it were thought best, not only 
for passenger traffic but to transfer goods from 
the second stories of pier sheds to warehouses 
located on the east side of the street. In other 
words, this whole street would become a part 
of the dock system, and should all be placed 
under the control of the Department of Docks, 
89 that the Mmit of its jurisdiction should be the 
east side of the street, and not a more westerly 
line. The proposed railroad should belong to and 
pe operated under the control of the Department 


In this connection attention is called to a 
modification which we think should be made in 
the line of the bulkhead wall. This wall has 
been built along the line or 1871 to Pier 47, 
where the wall is about six hundred feet west 
of the east line of West Street. This does 
not interfere with the immediate use of this 
portion of the water front. which is occupied 
y the oyster boats, but it reduces the front 
available for large steamers, besides forming 
& pocket in the bulkhead line which will inter- 
fere with the tidal currents. This board believes 
that the wall as now constructed above Pier 
45 should be removed and reconstructed,in a 
northeasterly direction from Pier 45 to a con- 
nection with the newly established line on the 
north side of Pier 46. When this is done, the 
propriety of removing the oyster boats from their 
present location to a point above Gansevoort 
Street and adjoining the New West Washing- 
ton Market should be considered, 


It will be observed that these suggestions, 
made with a view to securing a larger useful- 
ness of the water front, do not involve any 
change in the methods of construction or in the 
work now being done by the Dock Department; 
they simply provide for additional facilities to 
supplement the work which is now being con- 
structed, and outline a general plan under which 
the North River front can gradually be put in 
such shape that it will accommodate all the 
steamship lines which seek this port. In saying 
“‘all the steamship lines,’’ your board does not 
mean that every ocean steamer arriving in the 
Port of New-York would be expected to land on 
the North River; there are many ‘‘ tramps "’ and 
smaller coasting vessels which come here either 
with or for specific cargoes, and which must con- 
tinue to go to points on the Bast River, in 
Brooklyn, or on the Jersey side; these steamers, 
which handle a very important portion of the 
commerce of the port, could not be collected in 
any one place; it is the regular lines, which 
handle miscellaneous traffic and sail on regular 
days, that need the accommodation of the 
North River water front. 


Prepare for Latin-American Trade. 


There is one other subject matter to which it 
seems right to call attention. The Port. of New- 
York is not only in competition with other 
American Ports for the transatlantic trade, but 
it must be soon an important competitor with 
English and other European ports for the trade 


of Central and South America and other foreign 
countries. If our country is to compete with 
England in these trades, our ports must furnish 
the same facilities for the care of shipping that 
the English ports provide. If we are again to 
develop a great carrying trade, our ports must 
be adapted to the care of the ships handling 
that trade. 

While well-coppered wooden ships remain clean 
for years, every iron ship becomes foul from the 
growth of barnacles and other organic life, so 
that it has to be docked and cleaned at. least 
every six months, and if engaged in tropical 
waters, oftener. This has been recognized in 
England, and extensive and convenient facilities 
for docking and cleaning ships are provided 
everywhere. In the port of Liverpool there are 
twenty-two graving docks; and these are not 
grouped together, but are scattered through the 
dock system of the port, so that a ship after 
unloading her cargo can be docked and cleaned 
with the least possible delay, returned to her 
berth,- and loaded. The port of Southampton, 
a second-rate port in business, has five graving 
docks, one of which is 750 feet long on the floor. 
Furthermore, these docks are not private prop- 
erty, but a part of the port system, and all of 
them are of substantial masonry construction. 

The contrast between this and the condition of 
the Port of New-York is very marked; there are 
a number of floating docks on the East River, 
but the only fixed graving docks available for 
general commercial use are the two Simpson tim- 
ber docks at the Erie Basin in Brooklyn, which 
are remote from the steamship piers, and neither 
of which is large enough to take in a modern 
Atlantic liner. There are two graving docks 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard—one of stone and 
one of timber—while a third, now under con- 
struction, when completed will be just large 
enough to take in the steamship Lucania, but 
more than 100 feet shorter than the new South- 
ampton dock. Furthermore, these navy yard 
docks are built primariiy for the use of the 
navy; they are inconveniently situated for mer- 
chant vessels, and merchant vessels must always 
wait for naval vessels. The steamers of the 
American Line, when they are laid off for their 
annual overhauling. have now to be taken from 
their pier on the North River, about 300 miles, 
to Newport News, where they are docked, and are 
then either brought back to New-York or taken 
to Cramps’ yard in Philadelphia for such other 
work as may be needed. At Southampton the 
same ships are docked within a steamer’s length 
of the loading berth, 


City Should Build Graving Dock. 


It appears to this board that the provision of 
suitable wraving docks is a proper function of 
the Department of Docks, and that facilities sim- 
ilar to those furnished in Liverpool and South- 
ampton should be furnished in the port of New- 
York. Furthermore, these docks should not be 
private enterprises, but a part of the New- 
York dock system, under the control of the De- 
partment of Docks; the charges being made with 
reference to the encouragement of the commerce 
of-the port rather than to the profit of their 
owners. 

To accommodate the shipping which will be 
berthed on the North River, the graving docks 
should be locate@ on the Norther River. where a 
steamer could be taken from her berth to the 
dock on a single tide, with the least possible ex- 
pense and delay, and brought back to her berth 
in the same manner, 

While it is possible to build graving docks on 
soft material, and many of the English docks 
have been built in this way, there is a very great 
advantage in economy, of both construction and 
maintenance, in having a rock foundation. For- 
tunately, a good site for this purpose is found 
on the North River, between Forty-ninth and 
Fifty-third Streets, where graving. docks could 
be excavated entirely from solid rock, and where 
the rock on the bulkhead line is nowhere more 
than forty feet below mean high water. Of 
course, the docks must be put entirely back of 
the bulkhead line, and it might be expedient to 
put the gates on the shore line of the marginal 
street. The length of the blocks from the mar- 
ginal street to Eleventh Avenue is about 800 
feet, offering room for a dock of the same di- 
mensions as the largest Southampton dock; and 
this length could ultimately be increased to over 
1,000 feet by placing an additional abutment 
on the bulkhead line, against which a caisson 
gate could close. Apparently, the two blocks 
between Fiftieth and Fifty-second Streets are 
best adapted for this purpose, and three docks 
could be built on these two blocks. It would 
seem expedient to acquire at least three 7 
four) blocks, with a viw to ultimately increas- 
ing the number of docks to five or seven. Of 
course, not all of these docks would be of the 
maximum size. 

While this may seem a radical departure in the 
practice of the Departn.ent of Docks, this board 
believes it to be a most important matter, and 
commends it to your careful consideration, 


General References to the Harbor. 


This report has been confined to the North 
River, and principally to the portion of that river 
below Gansevoort Street. It is important to sup- 
plement it with a few references to other features 


of the harbor. 

Nothing that has been said of the improvement 
between the Battery and Gansevoort Street is in- 
tended to imply that improvements, actual or 
proposed, above Gansevoort Street should be dis- 
continued: This board has simply, in the limited 
time now at its disposal, confined itself to that 
part of the North River front which has become 
the important part of the dock system. 

When the city acquires the front below Barclay 
Street it may be expedient to consider the con- 
struction of piers of more permanent character, 
and capable of carrying greater weights than the 
present pile piers. This, however, is a matter 
which should be taken up very carefully before 
changes are actually made. 

We have not yet been able to reach favorable 
conclusions upon the proposition for building 
warehouses upon piers. A warehouse is not in- 
tended for the handling of goods as much as for 
storage; it is often more important that a ware- 
house be accessible for land transportation than 
for water transportation; a warehouse on a plier 
would be accessible on both sides for water 
transportation, but only on one narrow end for 
land transportation. A warehouse on the east 
side of West Street, which could be approached 
on all, sides, and be connected with the pier 
by an overhead bridge, would be more service- 
able than one on the pier. Unless the action 
of waves from passing steamers should furnish 
an insuperable objection, the East River of- 
fers opportunities for warehouses built .on rock 
foundation, which would be accessible on one 
side from land and on the other from water. 
This means that vessels would lle along the bulk- 
head wall and not along piers, but on the nar- 
row part of that river no piers can be built. 
This board has not gone into details of this 
scheme, but simply calls your attention to the 
fact that the East River may furnish facilities 
of this-kind which have a bearing on the whole 
question, It must be remembered that the regu- 
lar Atlantic steamers cannot afford to go to 
any one warehouse; their business is a general 
one; if their goods are to go to warehouses, 
they can be conveniently taken to them by light- 
ers; the vessels which would themselves go to 
coy ouses are the tramp steamers and sailing 

ps. t 

This’ board recognizes that while the sugges- 
tions made do not involve any changes in the 
methods of construction now in use, they mean 
some radical changes in the use and develop- 
ment of the North River. front, especially as re- 

the accommodation to railroads. 
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What President O’Brien Says. 


In speaking of the report, President 
O’Brien of the Dock Board said: 

“A satisfactory and successful discharge 
of public duty is impossible unless the offi- 
cials have the sympathy and support of 
the people. The present Commissioners 
found these conditions for a successful ad- 
ministration lacking. The people have been 
influenced by oft-repeated but superficial 
comparisons between this port and those 


of Europe, the natural conditions and trade 
requirements of which are altogether dif- 
ferent. 

“The Commissioners of Docks are ad- 
ministrative officers, and are not supposed 
to have the technical knowledge and train- 
ing of the skilled engineer. Their first 
duty, therefore, was to correct, as far as 
possible, errors of administration, and con- 
duct. the affairs of the department in a 
businesslike and economical manner. This 

in a large measure, been accomplished, 
as the report to his Honor the Mayor dur- 
ing the last calendar year will show. Their 
next duty was to have eminent engineers 
review the improvements of the water 
front, and the plans therefor, in order that 
the Commissioners might determine in 
what manner improvements could be made 
in the general plan already adopted and 
to what extent the work already done 
could be made a proper foundation for im- 
provements contemplated. 

“The board of consulting engineers, in 
pursuance of the resolution adopted Dec. 
12, 1895, by the Board of Docks, has ren- 
dered a preliminary report. It appears 
ie to say in connection with its pub- 
ication, and in view of the fact that pow- 
erful influences are at work to attracf ship- 
ping elsewhere and deprive this city and 
port of much of its commerce, that no 
time should be lost in providing suitable 
accommodations for all classes of vessels 
and in the construction of a large gravel 
dock. The Counsel to the Corporation has 
been requested to formulate bills to be in- 
troduced in the present Legislature which 
will give the Board of Docks the necessary 
authority for the construction of a first- 
class graving dock, and, in effect, control 
over West Street to its easterly line. 

“The method of constructing the bulk- 
head or river wall which is so highly 
praised by the consulting engineers was 
adopted by Salem H. Wales, Henry F. 
Dimock, and J. A. Westervelt, the Com- 
missioners constituting the Board of Docks 
in 1876, and has since been consistently 
adhered to by the successive boards. The 
credit for its successful development and 
{ts improvements thereunder is due in a 
large measure to the professional skill of 
George 8S. Greene, Jr., Esq., who has been 
the engineer in chief of the department 
since July, 1875.” 





HIS WIFE WAS TOO OCREDULOUS 


Mrs. Blackshaw Gave a Strange Boy 
Her Husband's Bicycle. 


William J. Nunnery, a typewriter operat- 
or living at 811 West Twenty-seventh 
Street, was arraigned in the Jefferson Mar- 
ket Police Court yesterday on a charge of 
larceny preferred by F. Blackshaw of 9 
Jane Street. Blackshaw recently bought a 
bicycle of a peculiar make, valued at $75. 
There was but one other wheel in the city 
like it. 

Nunnery wrote a letter to Mrs. Black- 
shaw, to which he signed Blackshaw’s 
name, asking her to send the wheel to the 
office. Mrs. Blackshaw gave the boy who 
delivered the note an old bicycle that her 
husband owned, but it was returned in a 
few moments by the boy, who told her that 
the party that had written the note want- 
ed the new wheel. This Mrs. Blackshaw 
gave him. 

When her husband came home. and 
learned of the theft, he reported the case 
to the police. Nunnery was suspected, as 
he had been arrested before. On his former 
trial sentence was suspended by Judge 
Fitzgerald, in General Sessions. 

In court, Nunnery told Blackshaw that 
he would return the bicycle if the charge 
against him was withdrawn, hut when 
Blackshaw refused to accede to the propo- 
sition, he said that the wheel would never 
be returned, as he had it hidden. Nunnery 
demanded an adjournment so that he might 
get a lawyer. Magistrate Brann held him 
in $1,000 for examination to-morrow. 





EDWARD LAUTERBACH’S NOTE IN DISPUTE 


Neil McCallum and Philip Bissinger 
Both Claim to Own It, 


A dispute over a ‘note for $1,000 drawn 
by Edward Lauterbach was the cause of 
litigation before Magistrate Mott in the 
Harlem Police Court yesterday. Neil Mc- 
Callum, a note broker of 1,648 Madison 
Avenue, charged Philip Bissinger, an in- 
surance broker of 183 East One Hundred 
and Fourth Street, with the larceny of the 
note. 

McCallum swore the note was intrusted 
to him by its owner, Maurice Menges, and 
that on Dec. 10 he borrowed $400 from Bis- 
singer, giving the note as collateral se- 
curity, and agreeing to pay a bonus of $100 
for the use of the money loaned. He 
tendered $500 to Bissinger Feb. 3, and 
asked for the return of the note, but Bis- 
singer refused to return it. 

Bissinger stated to the Court that he did 
not make a loan on the note, but that he 
urchased it outright, and disposed of it 
n the ordinary course of business. 

The Magistrate said the case required 
close investigation, and held Bissinger in 
$1,000 bail for examination Tuesday. 





MILK LICENSE LAW IS NOW IN FORCE 


Must Procure Permits from 
the Board of Health. 


The new law of the Board of Health re- 
quiring all dealers handling milk in the city 
and those shipping milk here to have a 
license is now in force. 

The Health Board is preparing notices 
containing copies of the law, which will be 
mailed to all those interested, notifying 
them that they must at once procure 
licenses. 

No licenses have been granted, but the 
blanks are ready, and if those to whom the 
law applies do not at once procure licenses 
the board will proceed against them. 

Over 5,000 licenses will have to be issued. 


Dealers 





Ducking Stools. 


From Notes and Queries. 

Ducking stools are noticed as existing for- 
merly at Chester, Cambridge, Rugby, 
Southam, Coventry, Nottingham, Southwell, 
(Notts,) Retford, Grimsby, Scarborough, 
Hull, Beverley, Morley, (near Leeds,) Ilk- 
ley, East Ardsley, Craven, Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, Preston, Kirkham, Burnley, Der- 
by, Chesterfield, Kingston-on-Thames, and 
Leicester. Examplesof the actual instrument 
seem still to be preserved at Leominster, 
Ipswich, Scarborough, and Leicester. The 
latest recorded use of the ducking stool (the 
designations cucking and ducking were, of 
course, synonymous in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth) was in 1809. It was at Leomin- 


Ster, when a woman named Jenny Pipes, 
alias Jane Corran, was paraded through 
the town on the ducking stool and ducked 
in the water near Kenwater Bridge, by or- 
der of the Magistrates. In 1817 another wo- 
man, called Sarah Leeke, was wheeled 
round the place in the same chair, but not 
ducked, as, fortunately for her, the water 
was too low. The instrument of punishment 
in question has not been used since then. 

The following I clip from “ Neild’s Dairy,” 
written in 1806: 

“‘In the Bridewell, at Liverpool, I saw a 
a complete, the first I had ever 
seen. e had two at Knutsford, one in a 
pond near the Higher Town and another in 
a pond near the Lower Town, where the 
schoolboys were accustomed to bathe. In 
these scolding and brawling women were 
ducked, but the standard in each was all 
that remained inemy memory. I never re- 
membered them used. But this at Liverpool 
enables me to describe it. A long pole was 
fixed to a standard, at the extremity of 
which was fastened a chair. On this the 
woman was placed and soused three times 
under water, till almost suffocated. At Liv- 
erpool the standard was fixed in the court, 
and a bath made on Y na name for ducking; 
but why in a prison this wanton and dan- 
gerous wevertty was exercised on women and 
not on men could nowhere learn. This 


me of punishment seems formerly to have 
. n 


general, for it is in the memory of 
persons now living when a machine of this 
kind was in the Green Park. This, however, 


was not the only cruel punishment used at’ 


the Bridéwell, for the women were flogged 
weekly at the whipping post.”’ ’ 
edra 


The ducking stool is described in Domes- 
day Book as ‘“‘ Cath stercoris,” 





ee 





Long Island City Public Works Com- 
missioner in Contempt. 


HE DISOBEYED A COURT INJUNCTION 


Interfered with Transaction of Busi- 
ness in the Health Department 
--He Will Try to Get 
a Stay. 


Lone Istanp City, Feb. 8—John W. 
Moore, Public Works Commissioner of this 
city, has been adjudged guilty of contempt 
of court by Justice Gaynor, in the Supreme 
Court, and an order will be issued com- 
mitting him to jail for five days. Moore 


has not yet been arrested. The order for 
his arrest must be applied for in the Su- 
preme Court. When it is issued, Moore’s 
counsel will apply for a stay pending ap- 
peal, and it may be some time before Moore 
is locked up. 

The contempt of which Moore has been 
declared guilty consisted in preventing, by 
means of two policemen, the transaction of 
business in the office of the Board of Health 
in defiance of an injunction restraining him 
from doing so. The trouble arose from the 
existence of two Boards of Health. 


Just before Mayor Sanford was supersed- 
ed by Mayor Gleason the members of his 
Health Board -and all the other boards re- 
signed. Mr. Sanford immediately appointed 
men to fill their places, the appointments 
being for terms of from three to five years. 
This was done to hamper Mayor Gleason. 
The latter, when he became Mayor, ignored 
the Sanford appointees and selected new 
men to fill their places. The two boards 
had several conflicts. Dr. W. J. Burnet, the 
Sanford Health Officer, obtained an injunc- 
tion restraining Mayor Gleason and the po- 
lice from interfering with him and the clerk 
to the board in the transaction of business 
in the office. 

Thereafter no attempt was made to keep 
the Health Officer or the clerk from the 
office, but no one else was permitted to 
enter. This, of course, practically prevent- 
ed the transaction of business. Dr. Burnet 
then brought.an action to have Moore pun- 
ished for contempt of the injunction. In his 
decision, Justice Gaynor says: 


The plaintiff, the said clerk, and certain mem- 
bers of the board, went to the said office to at- 
tend to official work. Two policemen stationed at 
the door admitted the plaintiff and the clerk, but 
forcibly excluded the others. The injunction was 
served upon them, but they would not yield. 
They said they were acting under orders from 
the defendant. Thereupon the plaintiff and his 
counsel went to the office of the defendant, in 
the same building, and remonstrated, and also 
served the injunction upon him. He said in re- 
sponse that he would allow the plaintiff and the 
clerk to enter the office of the Buard of Health, 
but no one else. When asked the direct ques- 
tion whether the policemen were acting under 
his orders, he declined to answer. As the plaint- 
iff was leaving the defendant’s office, the defend- 
ant ordered an attendant to call one of the po- 
licemen down to see him. The policeman an- 
swered the summons, and upon returning per- 
sisted in his course. The plaintiff was thus pre- 
vented from holding the necessary official con- 
ference and relation with the members of the 
Board of Health, and others from performing 
necessary public duties, and obstructed in the 
exercise of his official functions by the defendant, 
for I find that the policemen acted under his 
orders. He had no power in the premises what- 
ever, and, indeed, no one had, for. the Board of 
Health and its officers had the abdolute right to 
meet and transact business in this office. The 
interference with them was lawlessness pure and 
simple. 

The Justice then decreed that a formal 
order be drawn adjudging the defendant 
ss: and committing him to jail for five 

ays. 


ALCOHOLISM CAUSED HIS DEATH 





Autopsy on Dowling’s Body Tends to 
Exonerate Policeman. 


The autopsy performed yesterday after- 
noon on the body of Michael I. Dowling of 
356 Willis Avenue, the grocer who died 
Thursday morning at Harlem Hospital, it is 
alleged from the results of a beating re- 
ceived at the hands of Policemen Gunson 
and McMahon of the Morrisania Police Sta- 
tion, showed death to have resulted from al- 
coholism and not from violence. 

Dr. Huber performed the autopsy in the 
presence of Police Surgeon Wood, House 
Surgeon Garvey of Harlem Hospital, both 
of whom attended Dowling, and Dr. Byrne, 
a friend of the family. Dowling was found 
to have three slight contusions, but no 
— of injury done by blows was discov- 

Various organic conditions were found, 
which showed death to have resulted from 
alcoholism. 

Dr. Huber said: “If Dowling had been a 
weak, half-starved man, the shock of be- 
ing thrown down or even exposure while 
being taken to the station house might nave 
caused his death. He was, on the contrary, 
a big, healthy fellow, and we found by the 
autopsy no traces whatever of exposure or 
of any injury caused by violence which 
could have resulted in death.’ 

An investigation has been ordered by 
Chief Conlin into the case, as the relatives 
of Dowling persist in their claim that Dow- 
ling’s death was caused by the rough han- 
dling he received from the two policemen. 





POLICEMAN CHARGED WITH DRUNKENNESS 


Patrolman Edward F. 
cused by Lawrence 


Sullivan Ac- 
Abbott, 


President Roosevelt has ordered a com- 
plaint of intoxication to be made against 
Patrolman Edward F, Sullivan of the Leon- 
ard Street Station. The complainant in 
the case is Lawrence Abbott, President 
of The Outlook ‘Company, and the son of 
the Rev. Dr, Lyman Abbott, pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Abbott told President Roosevelt that 
while looking out of the window of the 
Outlook office, in Astor Place, last Monday 
he saw Policeman Sullivan passing pro A 
gering, apparently intoxicated. He took 
the trouble to follow the policeman for a 
few blocks, and satisfied himself that the 
man was drunk. He consf{dered it his duty 
to make a complaint against the police- 
man. He took his number and learned ris 
identity at Police .Headquarters, 

van was summoned to Police H - 
quarters and told of the complaint Fyn 
him. Although Mr. Abbott positively iden- 
tified him, he said the latter was mistaken 
and that he could prove an alibi, as ke 
claimed he was in the station house at 
the hour Mr. Abbott says he saw him 
drunk. His home is in East Seventh Street. 





Antarctic Explorations, 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

It was not! until the results of Cook's 
second expedition became known that the 
idea of a southern continent was aban- 
doned, or rather very considerably modi- 
fied. Many maps down to the end of the 
eighteenth ‘century show a_ continuous 
Stretch of land extending in an oblique 
line from Cape Horn almost as far north 
as the fortieth parallel. Cook himself, 
who was no better informed than the 
rest of mankind until he found out the 
truth for himself, was sent out to see if 
there really was.a continent, and sailed 
with the assumption that there was. When 
he re-discovered .South Georgia, he con- 


cluded like Du Fresne, that he had 
upon the skirts of this continent; but ~ 
did not immediately run home with the 
news. He sailed round the islands and 
called one part Cape Disappointment, to 
give lasting expression to his chagrin. 

t was salve to his injured spirits to re- 
fiect that if the continent did really exist 
further south, and most. men nowadays be- 
lieve that it does, it was at any rate 
not worth discovering, to judge of the 
bulk by the sample before him in South 
Georgia. But even on the top of this re- 
flection he turned the Resolution’s head to 
the east-south-east, and came very near 
to bei wrecked on the still less inviting 
coast of Sandwich Land. The north-coun- 
try collier was driving heavily before a 
strong breeze, with a thick fog envelop- 
ing everything and with a blinding sleet 
falling, when a momentary lifting of the 
fog showed land dead ahead at a distance 
of only *three or four miles. 

Finding himself in this predicament, Cook 
hauled his wind to the north, but seeing 
it was impossible to weather the land in 
this quarter, he tacked in 175 fathoms of 
water, a mile and a half from some break- 
ers. He did not investigate this coast with 
any degree of minuteness. When he left he 
was unaware whether Sandwich Land was 
a up of islands or part of the ex- 
pected continent. The place, he said, lay 
so far south and was so very uninviting 
ees knowledge concerning it was utterly 





England, Germgny, and United Siates. 


Some day we shall have a public-senti- 
ment register fter the manner of a phono- 
graph. Shali we call it a politikophone? 
This much-desired instrument shall regis- 
ter the force of popular feeling at given 
moments in national history, so that after 
ages may know exactly how their an- 
cestors felt at a given critical time. Who 
would not delight in placing himself (in a 
make-believe sort of way) among those 
who assisted in the inauguration of George 
Washington; or who marched with the 
troops returning from the war of the re- 
bellion? To-day we measure the force of 
the winds that blow across the ocean, and 
can establish mathematically the relative 
velocity of breezes, gales, and hurricanes; 
but we have no means of measuring the 
relative strength of the mighty but eva- 
sive forces that sweep over popular assem- 
blies and whole nations—that make and 
unmake dynasties—that determine peace 
and war. We would like to know the rela- 
tive value of public sentiment in different 
countries; whether the cheers that greeted 
Napoleon I. were more sincere than those 
which warmed the hearts of Lee or Sher- 
man; whether the emotion at the death of 
the Emperor Frederick III. of Germany 
Was more profound than that which was 
Stirred when his venerable father left Ber- 
lin in the Summer of 1870 to do battle with 
France, 

When people now tell us about the im- 
mense enthusiasm upon certain occasions, 
we are at a loss to know just how much 
it means. It is much like discussing the 
relative merits of great actors, one of whom 
have seen, the other of whom is dead. 
Who can say if David Garrick stirred more 
deeply than Edwin Booth? 

Such thoughts as these accompanied me 
on board ship as I rolled over the seas 
about the middle of December, bound fcr 
the capital of Germany. On leaving New- 
York there had been but one subject of 
discussion—the attitude of President Cleve- 
land toward England in regard to the 
Venezuela boundary dispute. The many 
sides of the so-called Monroe doctrine fur- 
nished so much of interest to the different 
people with whom I talked that for the 
time being we almost forgot the vastly 
more important question being discussed 
by the officials of the New-York Yacht 
Club as to whether the charges of Lord 
Dunraven were true or not. All of us un- 
derstood something about the yacht race 
and were prepared therefore to fight for 
our opinions. But of those who read Mn 
Cleveland’s message, very few could have 
located Venezuela without a map, and 
fewer still could have explained the prac- 
tical connection between that State and 
our present application of the Monroe doc- 
trine. 

But in general there was an honest trust 
in our President, and a loyal disposition to 
back him up in a matter that affected our 
National honor. The most isolated of 
foreign monarchies could not fail to have 
been struck by the unanimity with which 
American public sentiment North and 
South rallied to the support of our chief 
spokesman the moment he called upon us 
to defend our National interests. But this 
broad wave of public feeling did not at any 
time degenerate into hatred of English- 
men, and I cannot recall that Englishmen 
in America have been insulted or maltreated 
during even the most bitter moments of 
this dispute, Indeed, some of our papers 
have openly advocated the English view of 
the question, nor were the offices of these ed- 
itors wrecked. In short, the attitude of the 
American people toward England was one 
which plainly said: ‘‘ We like to race with 
you, and we like to win the race; we are 
ready to meet you anywilere and at any 
time for a fair and square tussle, kut we 
would rather have no bad blood in the 
matter.”’ 

In other words, England and the United 
States are much like*rival members of a 
great family who cannot help quarreling 
because they insist upon being so much 
thrown together in their play hours. I 
had no politikophone to register this feel- 
ing, but I can illustrate it a wee dit by 
a comparison with what I found in Berlin. 

As we all recollect, a band of armed 
Englishmen made a filibustering raid into 
the Transvaal, after the fashion of many 
that we used to make into Texas, into Utah 
—wherever there was something worth 
fighting for. Well, the Boers lay in am- 
bush for them and punished them severely. 
The first cable reports sald that several 
hundred Englishmen had been killed; that 
the Boers had outnumbered them enor- 
mously—in fact, that it had been something 
of a slaughter. 

The English Government, of course, at 
onee disavowed any connection with this 
raid, but the English people could not help 
feeling keen sympathy for the many 
plucky, though misguided, young advent- 
urers who had given up their lives by way 
of atonement for their folly. 

The matter might have ended there, had 
Germany cared to wait for detailed news. 
But no. There flashed to the Transvaal a 
cable signed Wilhelm, Kaiser und Kénig, 
which said in substance, if not in form: 
‘““We're glad you killed those Englishmen, 
and if you had wanted our help we would 
have cheerfully come and helped in the 
killing!" 

At once the German press leaped furious- 
ly into venomous attacks upon England— 
her selfishness, her isolation, her bad faith, 
and every political crime imaginable. The 
cable signed by the Emperor struck a true 
spark—the German hatred of her chief 
commercial rival—and this hatred was cor- 
dially reciprocated by John Bull. At once 
the people of the two countries talked, 
not of accommodation or arbitration, but 
of war, and only war. Sober Englishmen 
wrote to me that they would now gladly 
enter the ranks as privates for the sake 
of fighting Germany. At a big dinner in 
Berlin, a German member of the Govern- 
ment thumped the table so violently while 
abusing England that he jeopardized the 
crockery, and his face became so red that 
I feared apoplexy. He oddly thought that 
because I was American I must necessarily 
take sides for Germany against England. 

I can recall nothing more savage in Ger- 
mahy since 1870, when the people rose in 
arms against the French Empire. Mild, 
indeed, now seemed to me the feeling I 
had left behind me in New-York. English- 
menu and Americans appeared as brothers 
rather than cousins, while Englishmen and 
Germans appeared to have laid bare 
sources of hatred heretofore carefully 
cloaked over by diplomatic arts. 


Whether the Emperor really penned that 
cable, I should like to doubt. In any case, 
Prime Minister Hohenlohe should have 
promptly disappeared from office. If Hohen- 
lohe wrote the dispatch, as some think, the 
Emperor should have dismissed him for 
the blunder. If the Emperor wrote the 
dispatch, Hohenlohe should have known 
about it and protested, and if his protest 
was unheeded, his own self-respect should 
have impelled him to resign. If the Em- 
peror sent such a dispatch without con- 
sulting his Prime Minister, then was there 
all the more reason for that Prime Min- 
ister retiring from a post in which he 
ceased to represent his constitutional pre- 
rogatives. 

But Hohenlohe is not of the stuff which 
produces martyrs. Last Summer, at the 
opening of the Baltic Canal, I noticed him 
in company with the personal representa- 
tive of the Russian Czar, and it was clear, 
from what I saw, that such a man was ‘not 
made to stand up and cross the purpose of 
William II. of Germany. 

From Berlin I arrived in London, and 
spent a day or so before embarking for 
New-York. In those few days I tried to 
gauge the public sentiment that was creat- 
ing legislation among Britons. I entered 
my club, where men of both parties con- 
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Final Clearing Sale. 


Bicycle Suits, 
Heavy Reversible Oloth, 


Our Latest Inveution, 


$12, 


. Were $26. 

Tailor-Made Gowns, 
Reversible Cloth, Hussar 
Braiding, 


Tailor-Made Gowns, 
All-Silk Lined, 
$25, 


ye Were $45, 
Fur Capes, 
Electric Seal & Astrachan, 
$ 5, $7, $Q, 


Were $25 & $3&_ 
Fall Jackets, 


Imported Oloth, Silk Lined, 
$4, $8, $12, 


Were $25 & $40. 
Velvet Capes & Ooats, 
Richly Trimmed, 


$10, $18, $25, 
Were $50 & $100, 
Dresses, 
Dinner & Reception, 


$35, 345, 
Were $75 & $100. 
Opera Circulars, 
White & Oolors, Fur 
Trimmed, 


$26, 538, 


Were $80 & $100. 


West 23d St. 


gregate. I was greeted as cordially as 
ever. The Venezuela matter was dis- 
cussed from both sides without either side 
calling the other hard names, and this 
mere fact illustrates what a vastly differ- 
ent feeling there was between English 
and Americans, compared to that between 
English and Germans. Of course, as 
an American, I defended the language of 
the President, and my English friends in- 
sisted upon the justice of Salisbury. But, 
with it all, I noted no covert thought of war; 
but, on the contrary, a strong hope that 
some way might be found in which each 
might drop the question without suffering 
in self-respect, 

But toward Germany the feeling was 
altogether another. In all classes of the 
population, German industrial competition 
was keenly felt. From the dock laborer 
to the merchant, every Englishman resents 
the manner in which Germans come to 
England, work for nothing, so as to learn 
the language and the secrets of a trade, 
and afterward exploit this knowledge by 
underselling them. The Germans are fa- 
mous for imitating the best English goods 
and selling them at greatly reduced rates 
in other markets. Englishmen have in 
years past smothered much of their resent- 
ment for the sake of the German Emperor, 
who is not oniy their Queen’s grandson, 
but who has made himself justly popular 
in England as a sportsman. But, in spite 
of all this, the Englishman at bottom dis- 
likes the German in general, and the Prus- 
sian in particular. Ie dislikes the mili- 
tary rudeness of the officials, the police 
methods, the whole fabric of political life 
in the Fatherland. He travels in Germany 
little, compared to what he does in France, 
and when he does visit the Fatherland, it 
is more in search of education than mere 
pleasure. Consequently the cable which 
the German Kaiser sent to President Krii- 
ger is to be most deeply deplored, for it 
has made all Englishmen rake up whatever 
of bad feeling has lain dormant, and has 
at one blow knocked down a carefully built 
fabric which looked at one time capable 
of being to Germany a tower of strength 
should she ever again be engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle with great odds. 

But these little episodes have not been 
without their value. We have seen within 
a few days one of the other, that even so 
serious a matter as a boundary dispute has 
not robbed Englishmen of their fellow- 
feelings toward us as members of the 
Anglo-Saxon family. On the other hand, 
we have seen England welcome the idea 
of war against Germany, all because of 
one little cable to the Transvaal. 

Could my proposed politikophone have 
registered these varying samples of public 
sentiment, would not much precious ink 
and paper have been spared? 








George Augustus Sala. 
From Scribner’s Magazine. 

We all know the people of whom it is 
usual to say that they are in the world but 
not of it. Mr. Sala was not at all of that 
sort. In the world he certainly was, up to 
his ears and sometimes over them, but he 
was intensely of it, too, of just as much of 
it as his astonishing energy enabled him to 
reach. If he had been responsible for its 
daily conduct and revolutions, he could 
hardly have shown a livelier interest in its 
doings and shows and concerns than he did. 
For years he personally kept as much of its 
daily record as any one man could. From 
time to time he sallied out and inspected it, 
choosing always to be present where there 
was the most going on, and sending back 
prompt word of all he saw for the informa- 
tion of his faithful constituents in London. 

For thirty years or so, while his vigor re- 
mained unimpaired, life must have been as 
full of interest and satisfaction to him as it 
was of labor. To be sure, he writ his name 
in water. Some of his stories are good, but 
they are not great. His newspaper articles 
served their purpose well, but those that 
did not make books are buried in the files 
of The Daily Telegraph. More that did 
make over into books made books of inter- 
est, but not classies. The man himself was 
even more interesting than what he saw, 
and he will Hve for some time to come in 
his reminiscences. But the man who makes 
shoes does mot repine because the shoes 
wear out, and the maker of newspaper lit- 


erature need not worry because his product. 


does not keep. Work honestly dene and 
paid for ought to be and to bring its owm 
sufficient reward 
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UPHELD THE GOVERNMENT 





A Revelation of the Confidence of 
the People. 


THE SILVER SENATORS STILL BLIND 


They Are Chiefly the Men Who En- 


joy Reputations as Orators— 


Very Few Good Speakers 
in the Upper House. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—Even Treasury of 
ficers, who are supposed to know nearly 
everything about the finances of the Nation, 
and to be so familiar with financial condi- 
tions that they cannot be surprised, admit 
that the opening on Wednesday of the 


bids for the 4 per cent, gold loan was a 
revelation. Some of the older men in the 
service, who have been with Republican 
and Democratic Administrations for years, 
and have ceased to consider any financial 
undertaking from a political standpoint, but 
who huve become accustomed, from the 
fact that the Government has been in the 
banking business, to watch the current of 
the markets and the feeling of the public, 
had obtained the impression that the 
“pounding” of the country’s credit by 
the silverites and by sensation-mongering 
mhewspapers had impaired the confidence of 
the public, that wag supposed to read and 
believe in the papers which were sometimes 
soliciting the aid of foreign banking houses 
to injure. the credit of the United States. 

So deep had this impression become that, 
just before the call for bonds, in January, 
a leading officer of the Treasury, wonder- 
ing whether a call would be permitted, or 
whether the President would resort to such 
& course to restore the gold fund in the 
Treasury, frankly admitted to the writer 
that he saw nothing to prevent the Treas- 
ury from going on the next day to a silver 
basis. If the Senate could have prevented 
the sale of bonds, it would have done it 
and brought the country to just the silver 
basis which this man feared as the most 
desperate cf calamities. Even after the 
call was issued, it was doubtful for a time 
whether the responses to it would be large 
enough to take up the loan. ‘. 

Then there was speculation as to the 
stock of gold in the country. The Director 
of the Mint, and the Treasury officers, 
whose business it is to keep informed of 
the whereabouts of the great stocks of gold, 
were sure that there was somewhere near 
five hundred millions of gold in this coun- 
try, and that there was enough of it in the 
banks to justify the belief that if there 
were confidence and a willingness to invest 
it, notwithstanding the threat of the silver 
men to force a silver basis, enough could 
be dragged out to meet the one hundred 
million demand. So it was a revelation, 
not only to have the President’s request 
for a loar. of one hundred millions very 
much exceeded, but to discover incidentally 
that the stock of gold in the United States 
is probably $700,000,000, instead of the $500- 
000,000 that was estimated, very liberally, 
it was thought, as the amount in the 
Treasury, in banks, and in private hands. 

s.* 

Opposed to the undiminished confidence 
of the people in the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment, under whatever party it may be 
administered, there are up on the hill sun- 
ary silver men demanding that the at- 
tempt to maintain our credit on a gold 


basis shall be abandoned, and the energies 
of the Administration directed td re-estab- 
lishing free coinage in the interest of easy 
money and high prices. This fight has been 
about all there is in this session. Every- 
thing has been subordinated to free silver. 
And the effort to compel the people to take 
a doubtful dollar in place of a dollar about 
which there is not the slightest doubt has 
been maintained chiefly by a few men who 
have enjoyed reputations as orators. Ora- 
tory sometimes goes in this latitude, and 
in lower latitudes, for a great deal more 
than argument. In Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky, to a great extent, it has been easy 
for a man.whose tongue wags easily, and 
who can string together with grammatical 
smoothness and oratorical effect, a pour-out 
of words two hours long, to get an audi- 
ence, anc an easily convinced audience, 
where a man who had only an argument 
would be compelled to argue to empty 
benches or an empty five-acre iot. 

One of the leading orators of the Senate, 
and of Virginia, too, is Daniel. Virginians 
will sit up nights and starve days to hear 
him talk. He looks like an actor, talks like 
a bad actor, and seldom argues anything. 
His orations are largely apostrophical. Vir- 
ginia’s rocks and rills, the virtue of her 
sons and daughters, the Presidential in4 
stincts and tendencies of her grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers, appeal to the pride 
of the hearer, and so move: the Virginian 
that he does not stop to ask. whether there 
is anything else in it. ‘There really is not 
often much else. There is a sort of easy 
and mellifiluous concatenation of words, ar- 
ranged without offense to grammatical 
rules, a good deal of demagogy, a slant of 
opposition to the Administration, and there 
you are. The Daniel tradition in Virginia, 
that there was no other orator in the 
country, was sadly impaired at the time 
when Gov. Long of Massachusetts read the 
beautiful address by Winthrop dedicating 
the Washington Monument, and Daniel fol- 
lowed as the orator for Virginia. One 
speech was an offering of. wine and oil. 

he other was a bath of wind and water. 

* « 
. 

One of the first questions asked by the 
visitor to the Senate gallery is: ‘*‘ Who are 
the orators of the Senate?” The person 
who habitually frequents the galleries is 
apt to ponder a moment before answering. 
Before deciding, he may conclude in his 
mind that there are really no orators in 


the Senate of the United States in 1896. 
Oratory is going out of fashion, and argu- 
ment promises to be more popular one gf 
these days. The abolition of the Congres- 
sional Record would help this tendency a 
good deal. But there are some Senators 
who can talk more agreeably and effect- 
ively than others. 

_There is a general impression abroad that 
Voorhees of Indiana is an orator. It has 
been claimed by his admirers that he is 
an “ impassioned ’ and “finished” speaker. 
Well, Voorhees is often “‘ impassioned,” and 
he has sometimes been “ finished” by an 
opponent like Ingalls, for instance. Per- 
haps it is from hearing him cften, but 
Voorhees does not seem to be an orator to 
those who have seen and heard him time 
in and time out. He can talk. If he at- 
tempts to discuss finance, his declamation 
is not convincing to those Who observe 
the illogical assertions with which his 
speech is likely to bristle and the oc- 
casional extravagance and inaccuracy ot 
his similes. Then even when he is most 
vehement, and the words—rather common- 

laces ones, too, they are apt to be—pour 
na torrent harsh and tremulous, suggest- 
ing the stage intensity of the dusty miller 
in “‘ Hazel Kirke,” there is a ring of in- 
sincerity in the Indianian’s speech, a sug- 
gestion that the speaker does not really 
feel all this and does not fully expect that 
you will, but that right here and now the 
people who have heard of the Tall Syca- 
_ more of the Wabash—why should it not 
be called *“‘ Obosh?’’-—-must have an oppor- 
tunity to remember that he is still here 
and that his voice is sometimes for soun 
money, sometimes for silver, occasionally 
for the Adminiistration, but not very en- 
thusiastic about it, and never for anything 
long enough or convincingly enough to 
impress anybody with the idea that Voor- 
hees really believes anything. 

s,* 

Next to Daniel, Vest answers to the 
Southern idea of what a man should be 
able to do to déserve the name of orator. 
AS a matter of fact, he ought to stand 
ahead of Daniel. He lacks the poetic cast 
of countenance of the dark Virginian. He 
has not so much yoice. But he also lacks 
some of the peculiarities of pronunciation 
which Virginians have insisted, since long 
before Slidell’s time, were justified by the 
“best usage.”’ Vest is short and thick. 
Like Hamlet, he is also “ fat and scant of 
breath.” fhere is no perceptible distance 
between his neck and his shoulders. Then 
he speaks explosively, in a high tenor 
voice, and as at times he flies into exple- 
tives he is apt to make his audience share 





his apparent discomfort in being forced to 
talk altorether in his throat and with the 
aid of his nasal muscles to an unusual de- 
gree, no; infrequently screaming himself 
into a paiiful-shout. He is earnest enough. 
No one doubts that Vest really believes 
what he says while he says it. Next week 
it may be different, but that will not be 
an answer to the claim made by his ad- 
mirers that he is an orator. Senator Gor- 
man has risen in tate years to be regarded 
as one of the orators of the Senate. Hav- 
ing observed how small was the capital of 
the Senators who jhad achieved reputation 
for thei: oratory,’ he may have assumed 
that he could do the thing quite as well as 
the best of them. And he can. His voice 
is hollow, unmiusical, harsh, but his enun- 
ciation is careful, hts deliberation inspires 
confidence tn his holding out, and he has 
a sense of dramatic effect that is keener 
than that of any other Senator on either 
side of tne chamber. He can be sharp 
withou’ being rude, which Mr. Voorheés 
and some *iner Senators will admit is not 
a matter easy of accomplishment. He ex- 
hausts a subject well without exhausting 
his audience. He would never be guilty of 
the crime of Senator Morgan, and speak 
to a dinner party for two hours simply be- 
cause he had let his talking machine start 
and could not stop it. 
+, 

There are no orators at all on the Re- 
publican side. That is, none who have es- 
tablished a reputation for ability in that 
direction. One of the new Senators is Mr. 
Thurston, who has something of a reputa- 
tion at home for talking power. His oratory 
is of the profoundly heavy sort vocally, 


suggesting that he requires a great deal of 
time to get fully under way. His voice is 
large and resonant, filling much space with 
its rumble and roar. But he also fills some 
space with his jests, for he was the orator 
who was willing, having sacrificed his 
father in one war, to sacrifice his son in an- 
other, not taking any account of himself. 

Sherman, who is inquired about by vis- 
itors as if he were an orator, is one of the 
best talkers and poorest orators in the 
Senate. He has never overcome a hesitation 
and a mumble which make him incoherent 
at times, even when discussing the subject 
most familiar to him. He has caught the 
prevailing German habit of stumbling for 
an_ expression. 

Of course, no one takes any account of 
Peffer as an orator, for he is not one. He 
ean talk from manuscript interminably, and 
there is a cruel joke going about to the 
effect that after Peffer delivered his first 
speech he went home and cut it up into 
sentences, dropped the mass of clippings in 
a hat, picked them out at random and 
pasted them together, and delivered the 
new arrangement as a new speech, and 
that he has been repeating that operation 
with the same original material ever since. 
Peffer gives the impression, in his earnest 
way, that he does not care how the world 
regards his speeches so long as they please 
Peffer. 

Senator Hill, without being a polished 
orator, about holds the first rank now in 
the Senate for readiness and all-round 
smartness in making the sort of speech that 
fills the bill. 

*,* 

Talking about speakers reminds me of 
the fact that for the first time since its 
organization the Gridiron Club was fully 
reported by a guest who attended the iast 
dinner, which was the annual. A news- 
paper writer who makes private dinners 
profitable in his business, and who found 
himself in the intimate society of many 
prominent persons, disregarded the injunc- 
tion at the opening of the dinner that 
there were no reporters present, plunged 
his pump into members of the Cabinet 


and other guests, and turned out three or 
four columns of stuff, much of which was 
supplied by his imagination, as the views 
of those with whom he spoke, to be sold 
to a syndicate of newspapers. The club 
was unable to control this violation of its 
rule that the remarks of its speakers shall 
not be sent to the newspapers, but it is 
probable that it will prevent a repetition 
of the offense by this particular offender. 
The club may not attempt to dictate to 
the members whom they shall invite, but 
they may instruct their Secretary not to 
accept as a guest any person who has been 
discovered violating the rule of the club, 
even as a guest, and so keep him away. 
The interviews attributed to some cf the 
men said to have been met at the Grid- 
iron dinner have since been repudiated 
by the gentlemen with whom they. were 
gaid to have been held. E. G. D. 





COLLAPSE OF TWO BROKERAGE FIRMS 


Traders’ Exchange and the Schwarz 
Commission Company Fail. 


J. M. Brookes, Manager of an office at 
49 New Street, known as the Traders’ Ex- 
change, failed to appear yesterday at his 
place of business. 

A clerk in charge of the place informed 
customers that he could take no orders 
from them. The rising market, he said, had 
been too much for the business, which owed 
its customers $3,000. The clerk seemed hu- 
miliated by such small liabilities, for he 
said that the house had previously with- 
stood an advance of from 25 to 30 points in 
the market. 

From the same cause the Schwarz Com- 
mission Company, which occupied quarters 
directly beneath the Traders’ Exchange, 
went to the wall Thursday, owing about 
$8,000. In this case S. L. Schwarz disap- 
peared. 

Neither concern had any Exchange con- 
nection. They had thrived on adverse 
markets, their customers having been al- 
most always “ bulls.’”’” When the markets 
became strong and customers began to 
win, the shops closed. Schwarz has rot 
been seen eee since he quit his place 
Wednesday night. 

Mr. Brookes’s clerk said that his em- 
ployer resided up town, but he did not know 
where he could be found. 





PRESIDENTS ELIOT AND LOW SPOKE 


Requirements for Admission to Col- 
leges and Schools Discussed. 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New- 
York held its regular monthly meeting yes- 
terday in Hamilton Hall, Columbia Col- 
lege. There were 250 members of the as- 
sociation present. Wilson Farrand pre- 
sided. 

The subject for discussion was the re- 
quirements for admission to colleges and 
scientific schools, 

Speeches on the subject were made by 
President Eliot of Harvard College, Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia College, Dr. 


John Sachs of New-York, Dr. Caskill Har- 
rison of Brooklyn, and Dr. Coy Hotchkiss 
of Lakesville, Conn. 

President Eliot voiced the sentiment of 
the other speakers and the association in 
general when ne said he was looking for- 
ward to a unanimity in the definition of 
the requirements, and was also hopeful of 
a common Board of Examinérs in all the 
colleges and schools. 





The Funny Man’s Oppertunity. 


Both had newspapers, and they were 
glancing down the columns ‘while. coming 
down town by elevated train. Although they 
occupied one of the cross seats they were 
not acquainted, evidently. 

“It looks like Reed,’ the one near the 


window remarked after a while, glancing 
at his neighbor. 

* What?” 

“For the nomination.”’ 

oe Oh! ’” 

“Don’t you think so?’ 

7 No.” 

“Why not?” - 

“Because he wouldn’t interfere with 
Morton. He isn’t in good health, anyway, 
and he couldn’t stand the strain.” 

“Reed? Why he’s in excellent health.” 

“But New-York hasn’t two candidates. 
Platt’s in the way, too.” 

“If the delegates are not bound to vote 
solid, what’s to hinder some from voting for 
Reed?” 

“Nothing; but he hasn’t any following.” 

“ Following ! Why, I’ve heard his name 
every where.”’ 

“He hasn’t said anything to attract my 
attention, except when he came out strong 
for the Monroe doctrine.” 

‘Where did you see that?” 

“In the newspapers.”’ 

“Jt’s strange I missed it. I’ve been wait- 
ing for him to say something about that.”’ 

** He’s in favor of gold, too.” 

“Is he? I thought he would be, but I 
haven't seen anything that he said about 


“But I doubt whether he will come back 
from Arizona before_the convention.” 

“Arizona! Say! vho?’”’ 

“Whitelaw Reid.” 

“ a = I’m talking about Tom Reed.” 

The man near the window crushed his 
newspaper together and rushed for the 
doorway when the train slowed down at 
Park Place. The other shifted. necwor the 
window and continued reading, but the 
line of his mouth was like tnis: “> 


—! 





LION IS STILL GROWLING 





Great Britain Not Yet Ready to Make 
Up with Germany. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY WANT PEACE 


Try to Bring the Two Nations Together 
—The Queen Arffious for a Set- 
tlement—Objects to the 
Flying Squadron. 


By The United Press. 
LONDON, Feb. 8.—A serious effort has 


been initiated by Italy, supported by Aus- 
tria, to restore the friendship between Great 
Britain and Germany, which was greatly 
strained by Emperor William’s message to 


President Kruger of the South African 
Republic. The effort fias obtained the act- 
ive approval of the Queen, but does not 
seem to be appreciated by Lord Salisbury. 

Count Nigra, the Italian Ambassador to 
Austria, after his recent visit to Rome, re- 
ceived instructions from Signor Crispi, the 
Italian Prime Minister, to arrange for con- 
certed. pressure from Rome and Vienna 
upon Berlin and London to bring about 
the end desired. These instructions resulted 
in Austrian and Italian communications 
being sent to Berlin, in which was pointed 
out the danger to the Triple Alliance aris- 
ing from the breach between Germany 
and Great Britain, especially as regards a 
possible entente between the latter coun- 
try and Russia. It is also understood that 
Signor Crispi made special representations 
to Lord Salisbury on the continuance of 
the Anglo-Italian agreement for naval co- 
operation in the Mediterranean in the event 
of developments in the East. 

If the British view of these negotiations 
is accurate, Berlin has shown a readiness 
to respond to the desires of her allies and 
would cease her hostile policy toward 
Great Britain, but, so far as the latter is 
concerned, the die is cast. The entente 
with Russia has gone too far. Unless the 
German Government renounces its South 
African schemes, supports Great Britain 
in Egypt, and generally reverses its re- 
cent line of diplomatic enmity, no return 
of cordiality in the Anglo-German relations 
will be possible. 

English Court influence, to which Lord 
Salisbury is specially amenable, may mod- 
ify the strain. The Queen’s decision re- 
garding her review of the flying squadron 
shows how this influence will operate. She 
assents to merely watch the squadron from 
a window of Osborne House and declines 
to give the review the appearance of a 
state formality. 

The reason for this is known. The Court 
circle is anxious to avoid everything that 
might be interpreted as a hostile demon- 
stration against Emperor William. The 
Queen has not only no enthusiasm about 
the squadron, but is displeased because of 
its formation. She holds that its formation 
is a needless stirring up of animosities. 

The representative of the United Press 
has made further efforts to learn the des 
tination of the squadron. When he ap- 
proached an Admiralty official on the sub- 
ject he was curtly told that the squadron 
had no destination. 

Cecil Rhodes, formerly Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, and the head and front of the 
British South Africa Company, personally 
maintains reticence regarding his recent 
conference: with: Mr. Chamberlain, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. His intimate 
friends, however, state that ap a result of 
the conference the suspicion that Mr. 
Rhodes was responsible for Dr. Jameson's 
raid into the Transvaal has been removed. 
He merely authorized Dr. Jameson to con- 
centrate a small force and watch the 
threatened rising in the Transvaal. He 
never intended that this force should oper- 
ate actively..against the Boers. He was 
astounded when he heard that Dr. Jameson 
had crossed -the: frontier. This sums up 
the defense of Mr. Rhodes to the charges 
that he was personally cognizant that an 
attempt would be made by the forces of the 
British South Africa Company to overthrow 
the South African Republic. 





SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS 


An Almost Inexhaustible Supply Ac- 
cording to Experts—The Diamond 
Mines, 


An interesting letter, dated Dec. 11, 1895, 
has recently been received in this,city from 
a New-Yorker now resident at Johannes- 
burg, respecting the South African gold 
and diamond fields. 

“This place is no fake,’ he writes, and 
continues, ‘‘I have talked with some of the 
cleverest mining engineers, and among 
others Hammond, considered the cleverest 
of them all. They all agree that now they 
have struck the low levels, gold is here for 
many, many years, and that before the end 
of this century the Squth African mines 
will be putting out more than $100,000,000 
of gold a year, and they consider that a 
very conservative estimate. 

“T have been to Kimberly and have seen 
the working of the diamond mines, which is 


most interesting. They are getting out 
£100,000 worth a week, and could do much 
better if they were not limiting the product. 
The policy of the de Beers Company is to 
buy up all new mines that are discovered 
and shut them up till they are required. 
The mines extend over a great territory, 
and are all chimneys of extinct volcanoes. 
The country where the diamonds are found 
reminds one of Nevada, but here the gold 
country is one vast plain of good grass, and 
you see cattle and sheep grazing all about. 

“The *best mining engineers here are 
Americans, and the Superintendent of the 
great de Beers and Kimberly mines (dia- 
monds) is an American named Gardner 
Williams. 

**T have been to one of the big mines to- 
day to see the workings, and am very much 
impressed. The knowiug ones say here that 
a big slump is due shortly, and that this 
is no time to buy anything, but after the 
slump the good, mines, and all those con the 
main lode are good, will sell higher than 
ever, and pay a good interest on the in- 
vestment. Through their cyanite process 
they are getting 85 per cent. of the gold out 
of the ore, and they think before long 
they will be able to save all but about 5 
per cent. I understand that this is the only 
place in the world where this process is 
used, and in any case it is the first place.’’ 

Of Johannesburg the writer says, ‘ This 
is a place of over 60,000 people, and is lit- 
erally built'on gold, as the mines are all 
about the city. There are some very fine 
buildings, and they are evidently here to 
stay. I do not like the climate, however, 
as it is very windy and dusty. Water is so 
searce at this moment that one cannot get 
a bath, and at some of the boarding houses 
they are using soda water to wash in. It is 
a very dear place, but people keep moving 
so fast that they do not notice it.” 





Story of a Titled Spendthrift. 


From The London Daily News. 

In Vienna a-man has just been buried 
who, though he lived in great poverty, 
was closely connected with the royal house 
of Wiirtemberg. This was Count Eberhard 
von Wiirtemberg, grandson of Duke Will- 
iam of Wiirtemberg and the Baroness 
Tunderfeld. In his youth he made himself 


so dis eeable to the reigning house by hjs 
eccentricities that he was kept a prisoner 
jn the Ulm fortress. His escape was a ro- 
mantic affair. He swam across the Danube 
and fled to Austria, never to leave it 
again until death. 

e had few wants, and succeeded in liv- 
ing on next to nothing until the King of 
Wiirtemberg gave him an ‘annuity. But 
he regularly spent the whole of it during 
the first half of the month, and had noth- 
ing to live on during the rest. Part of his 
small income was spent upon his daugh- 
ter, who survives him. ount Eberhard 
composed music, and his one joy in life 
was to’hear military bands play his com- 

sitions, of which the Alexander, Tegett- 
Poff, and Emperor William marches are 
still on their repertory. His purse was 


empty, as usual, after his three days’ ill- 


ness, and this cousin of the King of Wiir- 
temberg, with his fine physique and nobie 
bearing, had a third-class funeral and no 
mourners except his poor landlady. He 
reached the age of sixty-two, and had lived 
forty years in Austria. 





BIG MEETING FOR LAW AND ORDER 


Demonstration of Sentiment for Enforcement 
of Excise Statute in Brooklyn—The 
Mayor's Fallacies, 


The Prohibition League, through the Rev. 
Dr. L. K. Funk, its President, is arranging 
for a great demonstration in Jackson Hall, 
Brooklyn, against Sunday liquor selling 
next Sunday. Every church and temper- 
ance organization has been invited to be 
represented by three delegates. 

The call is in the following urgent lan- 
guage of appeal: 


Please Send Three Delegates.—Protest!—Shall 
the ‘City of Churches ’’ Continue to be the 
Long Island Hoboken of New-York? 

Every church, temperance, or other organiza- 
tion that believes in honest enforcement of law 
is earnestly requested to appoint three delegates 
to attend a meeting in Jackson Hall, 515 Fulton 
Street, on next Sunday, Feb 9, at 4 o'clock sharp, 
to protest against the sham enforcement of the 
Sunday law in this city—that of closing the 
front doors and leaving open the side doors. 

Last Sunday in Brooklyn there were eighty- 
nine arrests for drunkenness and not one excise 
arrest, and yet 4,500 saloon keepers in this city 
violated the law which says it shall be a mis- 
demeanor to sell, give away, or expose for sale 
alcoholic liquids on Sunday. Plenty of police- 
men to arrest the drunkard, but not enough to 
arrest one drunkard maker! 

Each delegation is requested to hand in on a 
piece of paper the name of the organization they 
represent. In two-minute speeches delegates who 
wish will be asked to state the wishes of those 
they represent. Let the meeting be conservative, 
but give no uncertain sound. 

A Shameful Record.—The silence of the Brook- 
lyn dailies and the outspokenness of -the New- 
York dailies on Brooklyn’s shame are note- 
worthy. The Brooklyn papers seem to be try- 
ing the virtues of ‘‘a conspiracy of silence ’’; it 
must not be permitted to succeed. One of the 
leading Brooklyn papers says ‘‘ the clergy will 
soon tire out, and the storm will then die away.”’ 
Let us see. 


The call then quotes from THE NEW-YORK 
TIMEs and other New-York newspapers of 
last Monday to show that the side doors 
of the Brooklyn saloons were all open Sun- 
day and that nobody who wanted a drink 
went thirsty. Continuing, the call says: 


At the meeting next Sunday reports by watch- 
ers will be made of saloons found open and of 
children found in saloons, 

Also additional reports will be made by the 
committee who are watching the 100,000 postal 
ecards, which are being sent to the Mayor through 
the means of the saloons to urge the Mayor to 
keep the side doors open. 

The Rev. Dr. Funk quotes Mayor Wur- 
ster’s published declaration that there are 
seven saloons in Brooklyn to every police- 
man, while in New-York one policeman can 
be put in front of every saloon. Comment- 
ing on this inaccuracy of statement on the 
part of Brooklyn’s new Chief Executive, 
Dr. Funk says in the call: 


If the Mayor will appoint John Berry and J. 
F. Burgess as special policemen for next Sun- 
day at no pay, our league will guarantee fifty 
arrests. The Mayor had better say ‘‘I won't 
close the saloons on Sunday,’’ than to indulge in 
such talk. 

New-York has 3,400 policemen and over 9,000 
saloons; Brooklyn has 1,600 policemen and 4,500 
saloons. Last year the number of arrests of 
saloon keepers in New-York averaged 150 for 
each Sunday; in Brooklyn last Sunday not one 
arrest. 


Judge Groc and others will speak at the 
mass ineeting. 


GOSSIP FROM THE WHIST CLUBS 








MANY TOURNAMENTS TO BE PLAYED 
IN THIS VICINITY. 


The Hamilton and Lincoln Players to 
Meet Next Thursday—Clubs Organ- 
ized for the Game of Whist— 
Brooklyn’s Many Players. 


There is no doubt that the United States 
contains more and better whist players 
than any other country. ‘‘American leads” 
are recognized as the standard play. Even 
“Cavendish” has adopted them. It is the 
most popular game in the country, and 
the number of its votaries is constantly 
and rapidly increasing. One would never 
have believed a few years ago that 100 
men would go from Brooklyn to Philadel- 
phia to contest with 100 players of that 
city, and that a few weeks later there 


‘should be a return match of 100 players 


come from Philadelphia to Brooklyn. 
this actually took place. 

Only a few weeks ago an inter-State 
match took place between the players of 
New-York and New-Jersey. New-York sent 
eighty ge to New-Jersey, «nd were 
defeated, and the latter State will shortly 
send eighty players to New-York for the 
return match. A week or two ago there 
Was a match between Broklyn and Staten 
Island players, sixteen men on a side, the 
Brooklyn players going to Staten Island 
and winning. The return match takes 
place in a few days. 

In all the New-York and Brooklyn clubs 
a great deal of whist is played. But there 
are clubs organized in both cities for the 
purpose of playing whist exclusively. In 
New-York there are the Continental, 
Knickerbocker, and New-York Whist 
Clubs. In Brooklyn there is the Brook- 
lyn Whist Club, which consists of sbout 
200 members. It is no unusual thing for 
the latter club to have seventy or eighty 
players present on its regular meeting 
night, Monday. The weather last Monday 
night was very inclement, yet there were 
sixty players present. The highest score, 
204, north and south, was made by two 
teams—Henius and Stevenson, and Baker 
and Stone. The highest score east and 
west, 174, was made by Putnam and Nitchie,. 

The American Whist Congress will meet 
in Brooklyn on June 22, and will last for 
a week. There are several prizes to be 
played for, the most important and most 
coveted one being the Hamilton Club tro- 
phy. This has changed hands a good many 
times, and will continue to do so until one 
club wins it the required number cf times 
to secure permanent possession of it. 

Chicago can probably produce the preat- 
est number of good whist players of any 
city in the country. Brooklyn is believed 
to come next, with Philadelphia a good 
third. It was formerly considered that no 
woman could play whist, but now there 
are really a great number of good women 
whist payers. There are several excellent 
women teachers of the game. Most promi- 
nent among them is *“‘ The Whist Queen,” 
Miss Kate Wheelock. 

A short time ago there was a match be- 
tween the Hamilton and Lincoln Clubs of 
Brooklyn, with about fifty players from 
each club. It was played at the Lincoln 
Club, and was won by the Hamiltons. 
The return match will take place in the 
ecard parlor of the Hamilton Club next 
Thursday. Both clubs have many good 
whist players, and the game promises to 
be very close and interesting. 

The game of whist has been changed 
very materially in the past few years. So 
much so, indeed, that players of the “old 
school” are “not in it.” The new rules 
are manifold and various. A person in 
order to play whist up to date must 
study carefully the authorities on the sub- 
ject, and read the many good works pub- 
lished on the game. ‘‘ Cavendish”’ is still 
considered the best book on the subject. 
He keeps up to the times, and his book 
has reached its twenty-third edition. This 
contains all the new rules and leads. ‘“‘ Cav- 
endish ’’’ not only writes well on ihe sub- 
ject but plays an excellent game. Mr. 
Trist of New-Orleans is also a great author- 
ity on the game. The name of the books 
written on the subject is legion. 


Yet 





Methodist Social Union, 


The next meeting of the Methodist Social 
Union will be held Friday evening, Feb. 14, 
in the St. Denis Hotel. 

The subject of the evening will be “‘ Public 
Elementary Education in New-York City.” 
Short addresses will be delivered by A. P. 
Ketchum, one of the Commissioners of the 
Board of Education; Thomas 8. O’Brien, 
Principal of male department, Grammar 
School No. 18; Miss Katherine D. Blake, 
Principal of female department, Grammar 
School No. 6; Miss Helen L. Curtis, Prin- 
cipal of primary department, Grammar 
School No. 87. Several other prominent 
educators have been invited and are ex- 
pected. Tickets may be had of J, EH. Leay- 
craft, 1,517 Broadway. 





New House for the City Club. 


The Trustees of the City Club ha@e an- 
nounced that they have agreed to lease 
for the purposes of the club, subject to the 
approval of the club, the house 1 East 
Fifty-seventh Street, at the northeast 
corner of Fifth Avenue for a term of seven 
years, at a rental of $6,000 for the first two 
years and $8,000 for the remaining five 

ears. 
yb = addition to this rental the club must 

pay the taxes. 

A special meeting of the club has been 
called for a night at the present 
clubhouse, 677 Fifth Avenue, to vote upon 
the matter. 





THE BIMETALLISTS ACTIVE 





Displeased with the Statement Made to 
the Reichstag. 


HOHENLOHE’S STATEMENT ATTACKED 


The Prince Has Not Been Active in the 
Double Standard Cause—Tension 
Between the Emperor and the 

German Nobility. 


By The United Press, 

BERLIN, Feb. 8.—The announcement made 
by Chancellor von Hohenlohe in the 
Reichstag to-day that the Bundesrath had 
declined to approve the idea of holding a 
monetary conference, in view of the fact 


that the invitations sent to the Federal 
States asking an expression of opinion in 
regard to holding such a conference kad 
had a negative result, has altogether failed 
to satisfy the bimetallists in the Reichstag, 
and the Chancellor’s statement has been 
the subject of a good deal of comment and 
discussion within the precincts of the 
Chamber. The talk which it has occasioned 
in the lobbies has disclosed the fact that 
one cause of discontent is the neglect on 
the part of the Government to endeavor to 
get the powers, independent of England, 
to join in the proposed conference. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s other statement that 
the Bundesrath had disapproved the pro- 
posal to issue invitations to the powers 
to join in a conference because they pour- 
parlers with England had proven abortive, 
is.held to be a very insufficient reason for 
the cessation of overtures in the direction 
of a conference to the other powers. In- 
asmuch as the opposition of England to a 
monetary conference is deemed certain, the 
bimetallists are convinced that the whole 
action of Prince Hohenlohe in the matter 
has been a mere evasion. If the Chancellor 
had been really earnest in fulfilling his 
pledge he would, the bimetallists essert, 
have pushed the question to a decision by 
all of the States comprising the Latin Mone- 
tary Union and relied upon them for adhe- 
sion with America to get the question of 
international currency again discussed. 

The sum of the truth is that Prince 
Hohenlohe has never mooted the question 
of a monetary conference to the powers 
beyond sounding England upon the subject. 
Count von Mirbach, the leader of the bi- 
metallists in the Reichstag, has just issued 
a@ pronunciamento, in which he declares 
that if the system of bimetallic currency 
is not achieved, the United States will 
ultimately be obliged to resort to exclusive 
free coinage of silver. The document then 
proceeds to predict that this will make 
imports into America from gold currency 
countries in Europe impossible, and also 
secure for American exports premiums of 
nearly 50 per cent., secure the parity of 
American currency with that of the silver- 
paying countries, and thus obtain for the 
United States a monopoly of the dealings 
with those countries. c 

Outside of the circle of the bimetallists 
Count von Mirbach’s opinion in the matter 
has no weight; still, the Reichstag, as 
a whole, is in sympathy with bimetallism 
and is disappointed with the Chancellor's 
statement, a majority of the Deputies be- 
ing of the belief that Prince Hohenlohe 
ought to have made a more genuine effort 
to bring about a conference. 

The special committee of twenty-one, to 
which the new Civil Code has been re- 
ferred, has a long life before it as well 
as a busy one. The Conservative ans 
Reichspartei members of the Reichstag op- 
posed the reference of the code to the com- 
mittee, while the Centrists, Poles, and 
Socialists voted against the proposal giv- 
ing the committee power to accept cer- 
tain sections of the bill en bloc without 
debate. The National Liberals, Free Con- 
servatives, Freisinnige, and Vereinigungs 
favored and accepted the bill almost as 
4 whole. Though the measure is of 
the highest and broadest importance, the 
Reichstag, throughout the four days’ dis- 
cussion prior to the reference of the bill 
to the committee, rarely contained more 
than 100 members. The party objections 
may be summed up something like this: 

The Conservatives and Centrists oppose the 
provision of the measure dealing with di- 
vorce, and the Centrists are especially op- 
posed to the civil marriage clause. The 
Socialists are of the opinion that the code 
was conceived for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the existing social structure, and leav- 
ing the popular grievances untouched, con- 
tending that the measure gives the employ- 
ers a powerful advantage over the working 
people. What the code will be like when it 
has been subjected to the amendments 
with which it is threatened it would be 
futile to predict. 

Baron Von Hodenberg, in the course of 
the discussion of the bill in the Reichstag, 
voiced the honest sentiment of a consider- 
able section of the House by a declaration 
denying the necessity for the unification 
of the law of Germany, and deploring the 
tendency toward excessive centralization 
which was menacing the Federal States. 

The Government of the Kingdom of Sax- 
ony has struck the first blow, which has 
long been dreaded by the Freisinnige and 
Socialists, against popular suffrage. A fran- 
chise bill has been introduced in the Saxon 
Diet which proposes to abolish the elect- 
oral system at present in operation, and 
substitute therefor the Prussian system of 
indirect election in classes. The first of 
these classes comprises voters having an 
income of 10,000 marks a year and upward, 
the second: is composed of those having 
incomes of not less than 2,800 marks a year, 
and the third is made up of ratepayers, each 
class electing one-third of a College of 
Electors, which college selects the Deputies 
composing the Landtag. The result of the 
operation of this system in Saxony will be 
that the workmen and ratepayers—all in 
the third class—will be outvoted in the Col- 
lege of Electors two to one, and conse- 
quently will have no representatives in the 
Landtag at all. The bill is pecognized by 
all parties as a step toward the restriction 
of universal suffrage. Prince Bismarck has 
congratulated the Saxon Government upon 
its introduction of the bill, and Herr Lieb- 
knecht and other Socialist leaders are 
stumping Saxony in opposition to it. 

The obvious tension between the Court 
and many members of the higher nobility, 
as evidenced by the withdrawal from Ber- 
lin within a recent period of a number of 
the leaders of society, is creating a good 
deal of talk, much of which would not be 
at all pleasant for the Emperor to_ hear. 
While these personages are leaving Berlin, 
however, it is noted that Prince Frederick 
Leopold of Prussia and his wife, Princess 
Louise Sophie, sister of the Kmpress, who 
were announced to leave Berlin some time 
ago owing to the quarrel between the Prince 
and the Emperor which resulted in the con- 
finement of the Prince in the fortress of his 
castle for a fortnight, have not yet taken 
their departure. It is understood that they 
are detained in Berlin because the Emperor 
has not seen fit to allow them to leave. 

The body of the late United States Am- 
bassador Runyon will be accompanied to 
Newark by Mrs. Haskins, his daughter. 
Mrs. Runyon and her unmarried daughters 
will not sail for their American home until 
May. 





Trips to the West Indies. 


The round trips to the tropics during the Winter 


season are rapidly advancing to the same degree 
of popularity as Summer trips to Europe. There 
is no need of going to the Riviera for amuse- 
ment or recreation, when in half the time and 
at one-fourth the cost of a trip to the Medi- 
terranean one can enjoy the delights of a tropi- 
eal Winter, and of travel in a country rich in 
romantic history, fascinating in scenery, and 
full of health-giving influences. Special cruises 
of twenty-five days to the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main are now offered by the Atlas 
Steamship Company, whose regular fleet of mail 
steamers is so well known. The cost for the 
entire trip is $125. Passengers may, if they 
wish, stop over at any point and await the re- 
turn of the steamship. Pim, Forwood & Kellock, 
General Agents of the Atlas Line, 24 State Street, 
will send booklet describing tours free upon re- 
quest. 





Emerson’s Portrait of One Statesman, 


From The Boston Transcript. 


In Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay on “ Be- 
haviour” occurs the following: ‘‘ We had, 
in Massachusetts, an old statesman who 
had sat all his life in courts and in chairs 
of State without overcoming an extreme 
irritability of face, voice, and ring; when 
he spoke, his voice would not serve him; it 
cracked, it broke, it wheezed, it piped; lit- 
tle cared he: he knew that it had got to 

ipe or wheeze or screech his ee and 

is indignation. When he sat down after 
speaking he seemed in a sort of fit, dnd 
held on to his chair with both hands; but 
underneath all this irritability was a puis- 
sant will, and advancing, and a mem- 
ory in which lay in order and method like 
geologic strata every ae! of his history, 
and under the control of his will.” o 
whom does Emerson refer? 
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THE POLICEMAN LOVED HIS HORSE 


When It Had to be Shot Janvrin Became 
Despondent and Asked to be Retired 
from the Force. 


Policeman Dennis A. Janvrin of the Tre- 
mont Station was retired by the Board of 
Police Commissioners Friday at his own 
request. There is an interesting story 
connected with Janvrin’s retirement, which 
was told at the Tremont Station House, 
where Janvrin has done duty as one of 
the mounted squad for ten years. 

Janvrin has ridden a horse known as 
‘“‘Frank”’ during that time. The police- 
man and the horse became fast friends, 
and the men, noticing the bond of af- 
fection between the two, often called the 
horse by Janvrin’s name. Janvrin stoutly 
refused to ride any other horse, and when 
Frank was sick Janvrin would get ex- 
cused until his four-footed friend was able 
to return to duty. 

When Janvrin reported at the station 
house after his afternoon tours last Sun- 
day, he noticed that Frank was sick, and 
notified Capt. Schmittberger, who exam- 
ined the animal, and Monday morning sum- 
moned Veterinary Surgeon Fox of the de- 
partment. Surgeon Fox found Frank was 
suffering from spinal meningitis, and rec- 
ommended that he be shot, as he would be 
of no more use to teh department. 

Janvrin was in the section room when 
Surgeon Fox made his report to Capt. 
Schmittberger, and he asked to be ex- 
cused. The permission was granted, and 
Janvrin went out. Capt. Schmittberger 
went to the stable half an hour later and 
found Janvrin kneeling in Frank’s stall, 
stroking the horse’s head and crying. When 
asked what ailed him, Janvrin answered: 

“IT can’t help it, Captain. This horse 
and I have been together for ten years, and 
if he dies it will break my heart.” 

Frank was shot Monday afternoon. Half 
an hour before Janvrin had reported ill 
and was excused. He put in his applica- 
tion for retirement Tuesday, and Friday 
he was put on the pension list. 

Upon receiving a notice of his retirement 
yesterday, Janvrin went to the station 
house and delivered up his shield and num- 
ber. With tears in his eyes, he shook 
hands with his comrades, the Sergeants, 
and Captain, thanking them all for their 
kindness to him. In leaving, Janvrin said 
to Capt. Schmittberger: 

‘“*Captain, my old friend has gone, so has 
Janvrin. His death broke my heart. I 
had to quit.’’ Janvrin’s record has been 
good. He was a sailor in his early life, 
and served in the Federal Navy during 
the Civil War. 





BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 


Singular in Isolation from the Rest 
of the City. 


Owing to certain features, the part of 
Brooklyn that is known as the Heights is, 
perhaps, more singular than any other well- 
settled part of the area to be included in 
Greater New-York. It is one of the oldest 
parts of the city, and for many years it was 
the wealthiest, but, being limited in extent, 
it could not contain all who were able to 
build costly residences, after the city began 
to expand and increase in population, and, 
therefore, it is now the favored locality of, 
comparatively, a small number of wealthy 
merchants, bankers, Judges, lawyers, phy- 
siclans, and men of other professions. Its 
shape is, like the forward part of a deep 
canoe, inverted, with the embankment along 
Furman Street for the deck-line, Fulton and 
Court Streets for the stem and part of the 
keel, and State or Atlantic, Street for the 
line of the bulkhead. 

The area thus bounded has convenient 
facilities at three ferries and the bridge for 
going to and coming from New-York dur- 
ing business hours, but, except on the east- 
ern border, it is isolated, particularly after 
dark, from facilities for travel in other 
sections of the city. It has only one street 
railway, and that is a cable line, five 
blocks in length, from Wall Street Ferry 
to Fulton Street. The cars are hauled off 
at 9 o’clock, when the ferry stops, thereby 
compelling the residents of the Heights to 
walk from Fulton Street, or the ferries at 
the extreme ends of the district, if they 
stay outside after 9 o’clock. On Sundays, 
and other days when the Wall Street Ferry 
is not open, the cable cars are stored under 
the arches of the Montague Street viaduct, 
and if chuchgoers desire to worship outside 
of the district they must walk to the bor- 
der in whatever weather may prevail. Fort- 
unately the’ district has thirteen churches, 
and in that respect it maintains partly the 
popular inpression in regard to the great 
number throughout the city. Plymouth 
Church, the Church of the Holy Trinity, the 
Church of the Pilgrims, St. Ann’s Church, 
the Church of St. Charles Borromeo, and 
the First Presbyterian Church are conspicu- 
ous there, with large congregations, but it 
is noticeable that stormy weather causes a 
large shrinkage because worshippers in the 
district are obliged to walk too far, and 
those outside must leave the main avenues 
of travel and walk some distance before 
reaching shelter. yr. 

Notwithstanding its lack of facilities for 
travel, the district is well populated. It 
has four hotels and several of the largest 
apartment houses; and, according to the 
number of blocks, it has probably more 
boarding houses than any other district. 
The reason is that it is handy to the lower 
part of New-York, and the fact that it has 
been isolated from the noise of travel has 
favored it has a locality where comfort 
in large houses, airiness in Summer, su- 
perior elevation, and undisturbed sleep 
could be obtained. Along the water front 
one’s slumbers are likely to be broken by 
the whistles of tugs and ferryboats at any 
hour of the night, particularly by the un- 
earthly screech of a steam siren that one 
tug carries, but generally the district is 
as quiet as a country village. After dark 
the streets are almost deserted, except 
when social functions of some importance 
are attended. . 

Most of the houses are large and roomy, 
with fronts of dark brick or brownstone. 
Modern houses of light brick, with terra- 
cotta trimmings, are few in number at 
present, because available building lots are 
searce. Few of the houses are unoccupied, 
and if a house owner happens to move to a 
newer district his house, unless it be too 
large, may be rented as a boarding place. 
Here and there are old-time mansions, 
with extensive grounds that have not 
been divided into building lots, because 
either the estate is tied up or the owner 
will not part with a foot of land while he 
ean enjoy life. Pierrepont and Remsen 
Streets retain the suggestive features of 
establishments that wealth can maintain, 
but along the border, business, with its 
banks, Exchanges, stores, and ofiices, is in- 
truding deeper and deeper every year and 
changing appearances. 

As it shelters so many persons, either in 
boarding houses or hotels that accommo- 
date families and bachelors, as a rule, be- 
sides strangers who are interested only in 
the affairs of the bigger city beyond the 
river, it is not unreasonable to believe that 
few are familiar with the other districts. 
That was illustrated on a Wall Street 
ferryboat one evening by the efforts of a 
resident of the Heights to direct a New- 
Yorker to intersecting streets about two 
miles away. If the New-Yorker went as 
he had been directed it is no wonder that 
he determined never to try again. A 
Brooklynite might have simplified the di- 
rection, but the rule of minding one’s own 
business prevented intrusion, 





Pat’s Post Office. 


From ‘‘ On the Track of the Mail,’’ Baine. 

“Seven Irish laborers, all ‘ brothers, 
named Doyle, used to come over year after 
year to harvest on Squire Vernon’s es- 
tate at Hilton, near Wolverhampton. It 
was the custom for some of them on Satur- 
day to obtain money orders, which one of 


their number posted on the following day. 
One Sunday Pat, with letters for the post, 
came to the door of the old Post Office. A 
passer-by, noticing the situation, courteous; 
ly infopmed him that the Post Office had 
been removed to new premises higher up 
the street. ‘Oh!’ said Pat, ‘this is the 
place where I have always posted my 
letters.’ He then broke one of the panes of 
glass in the window nearest the position of 
the old letter box, and, having dropped his 
letter through the aperture, walked away 
contented. Messrs. Bass & Co., to whom 
the premises belonged, on hearing of the cir- 
cumstance, good-humoredly. treated the 
matter from the diverting point of view, 
mended the broken pane, and sent the let- 
ter to the Post Office.” 


« 





BRITAIN MAY ARBITRATE 





Peaceful Settlement of the Venezuelan 
Matter Probable. 


SALISBURY TO FOIL THE LIBERALS 


Will Not Give Them an Opportunity 
to Criticise His foreign Policy 


—England’s Case Now 


Being Prepared. 


By The United Press. 

LONDON, Feb. 8.-—-A report that was gener- 
ally credited was current in the Conserva- 
tive clubs last night that the Government 
would be able in the House of Commons to 
foil the attack of the opposition on the 


Venezuelan question by announcing that 
negotiations for the arbitration of the 
Anglo-Venezuelan dispute had been opened. 
Nothing can be said relative to the precise 
form the Liberals’ criticism of the Gov- 
ernment will assume until the leaders of 
the Opposition get time to scan the Queen’s 
speech opening the session of Parliament, 
which will be read on Tuesday next. 

It is understood that the speech will con- 
tain an assurance vaguely put to the effect 
that the Government has under considera- 
tion proposals that offer a prospect of a 
peaceful solution of the dispute. If a more 
definite Ministerial statement cannot be ob- 
tained, then an amendment to the address 
in reply to the Queen’s speech distinctly 
affirming that arbitration ought to be ac- 
cepted by Great Britain will be moved by 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, the Liberal 
leader in the House of Commons. 

No meeting of the leaders of the Liberal 
Party will be held until Monday, but to-day 
several influential members of the party in 
the House of Commons met ex-Prime Min- 
ister Rosebery and discussed the general 
line of action to be followed. The party is 
solid in its determination not to allow the 
difficulty with the United States anent the 
British Guiana boundary dispute to drift 
further. 

It will not submit to rebuffs by the Min- 
isters’ pretending that there is necessity 
for reticence, nor will it accept excuses 
based upon the habitual dilatoriness of 
the Foreign Office. 

As many of the Unionists are strongly 
in favor of there being no delay in the 
arbitration of the question, the Liberals 
will have strong ground for insisting upon 
explicit and candid official explanations of 
the present situation and the policy of the 
Government. 

The Conservatives assert that Lord Rose- 
bery will find himself in an awkward posi- 
tion in assailing Prime Minister Salisbury, 
as documents in the Foreign Office prove 
that when Lord Rosebery held the office 
of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
from 1892 to 1894, in which latter year 
he succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Prime Min- 
ister, he refused to accept arbitration. 

_ The progress of Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at Ox- 
ford University, who is preparing the case 
of Great Britain, is known to be slow. Or- 
ficials of the Royal Geographical Society, 
including Clements P. Markham, President 
of the society, and others, are busy in 
making researches on behalf of Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock. They, however, are scarces 
ly reliable guides, as they are entirely prej- 
udiced in favor of the British claim, and 
are open advocates thereof. 

The papers which have given prominence 
to the views of Mr. Markham, he holding 
that Venezuela inherits no claim to any 
part of the so-called British Guiana, and the 
views of other persons supporting the Brit- 
ish contentions, have not noticed a remark- 
able statement made by Sir David Chai~ 
mers, who spoke before the Edinburgh Geo- 
graphical Society. He was Chief Justice of 
British Guiana from 1878 to 1894, and has 
special knowledge of the country. He de- 
liberately affirmed that, out of the 109,00u 
square miles supposed to form British Gui- 
ana’s widest territorial claim, Venezuela 
can claim two-thirds with absolute hon- 
esty. He would not say that these two- 
thirds belonged to Venezuela, but would 
only . state that the territory could be 
claimed by Venezuela on grounds strong 
enough to be submitted to arbitration, justi- 
fied in private life, or submitted to a court 
of justice. 

The proposal to reopen the Washington 
Maritime Conference to consider the ques- 
tions of side lights and sound signals will 
not be favored in shipping circles here 
unless the number of delegates shall be 
based on a tonnage franchise. At the last 
conference the British delegates, who rep- 
resented 13,250,000 tons of shipping, had 
only the same voting power as the smallest 
maritime power. To give Great Britain, 
with over half the total tonnage of the 
world, a voting power not exceeding that of 
Belguim, for instance, would make the con- 
ference a farce. 

The death of Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
husband of Princess Beatrice, youngest 
daughter of the Queen, has caused her 
Majesty to revise her will. It is reported 
that she will leave Osborne House to Prin- 
cess Beatrice, and will also bequeath to 
her the lease of Abergeldie House. The 
Duke of Connaught, it is said, will get 
Balmoral, the Queen’s residence in the 
Highlands. 

Ex-Empress Eugénie has chartered the 
late Duke of Hamilton’s steam yacht This- 
tle and placed it at the disposal of Princess 
Beatrice for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 

The Radical members of the House of 
Commons will for the first time mark their 
independent existence as a section ky 
dining Monday night separately from the 
Liberals. Sir Charies Dilke, Henry Labou- 
chere, and P. J. Stanhope propose to run 
the Radical machine, with Herbert Glad- 
stone as the nominal leader. 

A memorial praying for the admission of 
women to degrees at Cambridge University 
has received the signatures of 2,200 univer- 
sity members. Among those who have 
signed the memorial are Arthur J. Balfour, 
First Lord of the Treasury; Gerald Bal- 
four, Chiet Secretary for Ireland; Sir Wal- 
ter Besant, the well-known author, and 
other notable men. Prof. Marshall has 
written a letter in which he advocates the 
establishment of universities for women 
similar to those in the United States. 





THE LETTER CARRIERS’ RECEPTION 


Arrangements for a Concert and Bal) 
in Grand Central Palace. 


The tetter carriers’ concert and reception, 
which will be held in the Grand Central 
Palace, at Lexington Avenue and Forty- 
third Street, on the evening of Feb. 17, 
promises to eclipse all previous efforts cf 
the association, as the Arrangements Com- 
mittee has spared no expense for the enter- 
tainment of their friends, ‘‘ the public.” 

There will be a first-class vaudeville en- 
tertainment by professionals, and a concert 
by the New-York Letter Carriers’ Band of 
fifty pieces which will render popular music. 
The promenade and dance music will be 
furnished by the bands of Usher and jic- 
Auliffe. 

The hall’ will be beautifully decorated 
with the colors of the association, ban- 
ners of the different st office stations, 
bunting, plants and flowers, and electric 
light effects. 

There will be present Postmaster Dayton 
and staff, several Congressmen, Mayor 
Strong and other city officials, and promi- 
nent merchants, and the officers of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers of 
the United States. Tickets admitting a gen- 
tleman and lady may be had for $1 each... 

The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent—John N. Parsons; Vice President— 
M. A. Fitzgerald; Recording Secretary— 
Charles P. Kelly; Financial Secretary—-Er- 
nest Ecke; Treasurer—Charles F. McCarthy. 

The committee in charge of the concert 
consists of Thomas Ff. O’Mailey, Chair- 
man; Timothy J. Donovan, Secretary, and 
Henrv Haeckel, ‘Treasurer. Thomas J. 
Bonser is Chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee. 





The Worst Said. 


From The Detroit Tribune. 

* 4 married man is always telling what his 
be Well an bare pegh ta gro always making 
Welsh rarebits in a chafing @ish.”’ 

Further, the disputants cowld do nothing bus 

at each other. 





THE FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Continued Strength in Stocks on the 
Success of the New Loan. 





GRANGERS AND INDUSTRIALS LEADERS 


Manhattan Prominent in the Advance 
—Gold in Bulk for the Government 
—Bank Statement Reflects the 
the Improved Conditions. 


SaturpDar—P. . M. 
The improvement in the stock market 
continued to-day. London was again a 
seller, but its offerings were readily ab- 
sorbed without checking the advance. It 
was to be supposed that there would be 
large profit taking to-day on the advance 


which has been scored since the beginning 
of the week, but it did not occur. It is 
true that there was some liquidation in 
the final half hour, but it made no material 
impression on prices. 

There was little or no news beyond the 
details of the bond subscription published 
morning. The fact that the share of 
the Morgan combination was reduced to 
about one-third of the issue, was in the 

ure of a surprise, as was also the fact 
per cent. of the issue comes to 
New-York. There was transferred to the 
Treasury $10,600,000 gold on account of the 
sue, and $2,000,000 additional was turned 
in tor examination. It also became known 
that Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Co. had sold 
stween $17,000,000 and $18,000,000 of the 
nds to be received by them at 116% for 

id and 117 for currency. The bank state- 
reflected the changed condition 
wrought by the success of the bond issue. 
For the first time in many weeks the loan 
item showed an increase. The banks now 
hold more than $40,000,000 surplus reserve. 

In the railway list the Granger issues 
were in demand and sold at the highest 


prices of the year, although their net gains 
were somewhat curtailed by the slight re- 
action in’ the final half hour. Louisville 
and Nashville, Denver preferred, Kansas 
and Texas preferred, and Union Pacific 
were all strong. In the specialties, Manhat- 
tan was notable for its strength, its net 
gain being 2 points. The industrials, under 
the lead of Sugar and Distillers, were 
aggressively strong. The attack on Tobac- 
co was renewed, but it developed consider- 
able power of resistance and closed only 
one-half point lower. 


this 


that 7S 


iment 





BULLION STATISTICS, 


Silver bullion certificates were quoted at 
6754@68, There were sales of 30,000 cunces 
at 68@68%. 

The commercial price of bar silver was 
673c per ounce Mexican silver dollars 
were quoted at 5314c. 

Bar silver in London 
30%d per ounce. 

The following is a comparative statement 
of the gold movement since 1892: 

Exports from Jan. 1, 1896, to date.$11,918,210 
Imports for same period ,014,453 


was quoted at 


9038, 753 

5, 9% 54,705 
,013 
17,940,376 


Net exports.... 
Net exports to date, 
Net exports to date, 
Net exporis to date, 1893 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 


The foreign exchange market was steady. 
Nominal rates were $4.871%4 for sixty days 
and $4.89 for demand. Actual rates were 
$4.87 for sixty-day bills, $4.88 for demand, 
$4.881, for cable transers, and $4.86 for 
commercial. 

In Continental, francs were quoted at 
6.18% for long and 5.16% for short, reichs- 


marks at 95i¢ and 95%, and guilders at 40% 
and 40% 

New-York exchange 
lows: Chicago—Par. 


was quoted as fol- 
Boston—10 discount. 
San Francisco—Sight, par; telegraphic, par. 
Charleston—Buying, par; selling, isc pre- 


First. 
Adams Express .... we ee 
American tton Oil.. sna, cad 
American Cotton Oil pf. 
*American Sugar Refineries. 
*American Sugar Refs. Be 
American Tel. & Cable Co. 
American Tobacco 
American oy ey, pf 
Atch., Top. & S. F., all in. pd. 
Baltimore & Ohi 
Canada Geuthern WAS ée 
Canadian Pacific 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Alton 
Chicago Gas 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy 
Chicago & Nérthwesterd. 
Chicago & Northwestern pf.. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul pf.. 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis. 
Cleve., Lorain & Wheel. pf.. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbus, H. V. & Toledo... 
Consolidated Gas Company... 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lack. & eee - 
Denver & Rio Grande. 
Denver & Rio Grande pf.. 
Dist. & C. F., all in. pd 
Evansville & ‘Terre Haute.... 
General Electric 
Iowa Central 
Iowa Central pf 
Lake Erie & Western 
Lake Erie & Western ares 
Lake Shore ... 
*L. I. Traction, all in. 'pd.. 
Louisville & Nashville 
Louis., N. A. & Chicago.... 
Louis., N. A. & Chicago pf.. 
Manhattan Consolidated 
*Metropolitan Traction. 


Minn, & St. Louis 2d pf 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas pf. 
Missouri Pacific 

*National Lead Company.... 
*National Lead Company pf.. 
New-Jersey Central 
New-York Central 
New-York, Chi... & 

N.Y. oe EB. 


1644. . 
30. 


158 


New York, Sus. 

New-York, Sus. & West. pf.. 
North American 

Northern Pacific 

Ontario & Western 

Oregon Rail. & Navigation.. 
Oregon Short Line & U. N.. 
Pacific Mail 

Phil. & Reading, Ist in. pd.. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 

tio Grande Western........ 
Rio Grande Western pf 

St. Louis Southwestern 

St. Louis Southwestern pf.. 
Seuthern Pacific 

Southern Railway 

Southern Railway pf 
Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Texas Pacific .. 

Union Pacific, t. 

Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf. 
U. S. Cordage, t. 

U. S. Cordage pf., t 

United States Express...... 
*United States Leather 
*United States Leather pf.... 
Wabash ..... 

Wabash pf 

Western Umon Telegraph... 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Wheeling & Lake Erie pf 


Total sales 
*Unlisted 


First. 
3ullion certs j 


Chie & North 


Ann Arbor ist 4s 
25 year deb 


Ce ae 
Atch, Top & S F 4sj__ 
Trust Co certs ({|Cin, Day & Ir 
5,000. ......... T6%} 20,000. 
3,000.......... 76i4/Col 
Atch, Top & S Fé : 
gen 4s 
when issued : : 
,|East Tenn, Va 
3 sy Cons 
teh, Top & Ss Fé ad- 
justment 4s when |Eliz, I 
issued 
9,000. ha 47 :| 
Atch, Top ‘& s Fé 2d 
3-4s Class A Trust 
Co certfs lst in- 
stlmt paid 
SOOO; cssctiecs 4 
10,000... ccscccse 2 
5,000 
15,000 
15,000 
A er ety 
ee ere 
10,000. . d 





8) H & Tex Cen G 
4) 10,000. in 3 
by lowa Cent’) ist 





Deve 
101%. 


RRP 


Coal. & ‘Tron. 6s 
nm 


‘gs ca aa bs 


Gold 5 
| rere yr 


Pac ist Cons 


es 68 
00°... 100 


. 


129%. : 
- 161%. 5 
ae? 


Big... 
65% 


7% 


183%... 
85%... 
12%... 
40u4.:: 


— Closing. — 

r Bia. Asked. 
149 is A Bhs - wits 
3 4 is 


“* 


Be 
0 : 


of. 13g, 43 Tod 
ine 200 sek x a 


Be in t% Pry | 


5 oe TH. 
cs 1011 
“* ag 


58%. . 
ih. “* 
ro: Saree | Mee 
6514... G5Y... 
-- 80%... 80%... 
. 1044... 104%... 
- 146%... 145... 
<.. awe. we 
- 128%... 
ae 
B85... 
_ EPP 


29 
27%... 27 
‘ 191%. ae 
. cee see 
- 98%... 98%... 
13 


16%. 
27%... 
10%. . 


Qe me 

AS RweeKIKMEK Dota 
1 =. SSE FRR 
fe bre. 6 8a ees as, eS 
reat a 


& 


~ 


tat J it 
BEL 


450 


g 


156,886 


seer 


Silver. 


High. 


G8... 


—Closing.— 
Last. Bid. Asked. 
68%... 67%... 68 


Sales. 


Low. 
.. 80,000 


68 ... 


Bonds. 


westn 
5s 
10514 
Ist 5s 
.108 


a Ga 


M. 4 
. 69% 
5s 
c 


Peo & ‘ueoopesi ist 
ow 2, 00% 
«.- 40% Rio Grande Wn ist 
4014, 2,000 16 
y seeeceesees 4 |St Jo & Grand I Ist 
Trust Co cerfts Trust Co certfs 
i PPP erareee 2,000. 48 
Nor Pac Term! Ist L& Tron “Mt 5s 
2,000 bocca 00% 
2,000, toa Southw_ 2d Inc 
Ohio Southern ist ol 
8,000. 


North Pace Cons 5s 
: er 


M & M ist 
Montana Ext 4 
8,000. 

San An & ‘Ar P “4s, 
- 4} 11,000. 57% 
14/So Pac of “Ariz. ist. 





say Impvmt ‘ist 
1,000. . 


Oregon R & "Nav is 
Trust Rez ees 
GOOG. sa stad 


BOG 6 6 bi cdows 
98: | 10,000. 
eas ... 96%4/South Pac of “Gal ‘bs 
Oreg, S ‘L & UN Con Consolidated 
Trust te certs 7,000. ........- 9% 
é 6414, 8,000. es 91 
65 |Southn Ry ist 5s 
H256 
Tex '& Pac ist 5s 
5,000. . 


. Cc 
& C. C.. 17 
Gold, Fieece.1/70 
osa.. 17 
“Total sales. 


Cr 


w 


May option 


210. 210 


Mono . 

Lr Oe or ‘*s'i0 2:10 

Union Con.. .80  .30... .60 
6.00 6.75 5.75 


Victor ......6.00 


heat. 
First. High. Low. Last. Sales. 
Gre 8% 





THE BANK 


Improved Conditions Refiécted—An Increase in Loans for the First Time in 


STATEMENT. 


Many Weeks—Surplus Above $40,000,000, 


The weekly statement of the New-York City Associated Banks, issued to-day, showed 


an increase in reserve of $559,025. The ba 
legal requirements. 
The following table shows the condition 


compared with last week: 


Feb. 1 


oeeeee $447, 
Fen 76, 
pmee tenders .. 
Net deposits ... 
Circulation 


nks now hold $40,182,425 in excess of the 


of the New-York City banks this week as 


Differences. 
Ine. r+ 


Ine. 4 
Inc. 485,200 
2,324,700 


Ine, 
Dec. 353,200 


’ Feb. 8. 
142,700 $448, 431,800 
845,900 7,500,000 @ 

85, 874,500 
492,771,900 
13,445,800 


The following table gives the details of the principal items of the bank statement, 
as well as the percentage of reserve te liabilities of the individual banks: 


Banks. 
Bank of N. Y. Nat'l *Capital. 
Banking Association. $2 , 000,000 
Bank of the Man. Co. 2,050,000 
Merchants’ National. 2'000,000 
Mechanics’ National... 2,000,000 
Bank of America...... 1,500,000 
Phenix National 1,000,000 
National City 
Tradesmén’s National.. 
Chemical National.... 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat... 
Gallatin National 
Nat. Butchers & Dro’s’ 
Mechanics & Traders’. 
Greenwich 
Leather Man, 
Seventh National 
Bank of State of N. Y. 
American Ex. National 
Nat. Bank of Com.. 
National Broudway... 
Mercantiie National... 
©acifie 
Nat. Bank of the Rep. 
Chatham National 
People’s 
National of N. Amer... 
Hanover National 
Irving National 
Naticnal Citizens’ 
Nassau 
Market & Fulton Nat. 
Nat. Shoe & Leather... 
Corn Exchange 
Continental National.. 
Oriental 
Imp. & Traders’ Nat. 
National Park 
East River National.. 
Fourth National . 
Central National . 
Second National 
Ninth National 
First National 
Third National 
N. Y¥. Nat. Exchange.. 
Bowery 
N. Y. County National. 
German-American 


*Net Profits. 
$1,965,400 $1 
2,078,500 
983,700 
2,161,660 
2, $39, 400 


600, 000 
1,000,000 
300, 000 
400,000 
200,000 
600,000 
300,000 
1,200,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


3, 214. 300 
144,500 
_— 300 

479,400 
620,500 


750,000 


Chase National 500,000 7, 13, 


100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
300,000 
200,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
500,000 
200,000 
2,100,000 
$00,000 
500, 000 
1,200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 


1 ‘0 4, 400 


Fifth Avenue 
606,000 


German Exchange..... 
Germania .. 

United States Nat.. 
Lincoln National. 
Garfield National. 
Fifth National 

Bank of the Metropolis 
West Side 

Seaboard National 
Sixth National 
Western National 
First Nat. of Brooklyn. 
Southern Naséonal..... 
National Union.... 
Liberty National... 

N. Y. Produce Ex 

$5 0, 350, 000 "$60,423,400 
10,772,700 12,593, 93,700 


Nat banks. 
State banks.. 


Total, 
Total, 


Total 
®As per official reports—48 National banks, Dec, 


The following table gives the surplus reserve of the New-York City 


13, 215,000 


19,900,200 
21, 979,400 


18, 082, 000 
23,544,200 


15,310,500 


20,543,300 


Percentage of Rese, ve to 
Liabili- 
ties. 
27.9 





Legals. Deposits. 

$1,520,000 $11,110,000 
2,455,000 é 
2,048,400 
1,779,000 
8, 937, 200 


Loans Specie. 
1,71, vod * o9U, agen 


on 
to 
te 


2335 


— 


1,840,900 


to 


DH OD Ro OVS 
& 
» 
S$ 


Ee 


: 


ore > 
Et 
_ 
7 
- 


s BES 
ee 


> On 
\& c 


2’ 2 Oe, 500 
5, 116,100 


12,645,100 


2,870,000 9, 

2 2 "986, 800 2 
2’ 866, 000 
4,136,600 
2,952,900 % 
9,226,500 % 
6,053,000 ¢ 
1,815,000 ¢ g 

19,333,000 

28,424,800 

000 


1; 
18, 868, 700 
10,155,000 ¢ 
6, 450, OvU0 


2) 919, 300 

8,228,300 

2 476,000 

1,851,200 

8, ty Ou0 

4,953,100 
259,400 


reiriy Foo 
116,000 
2,133,500 
1,808,000 
855,000 
408,900 
835,400 
2,047,400 
145, O00 


1,129, 000 


8,220,000 
5,096, 000 
8,527,000 
3, 968. S00 
478,100 * 
235,600 
304,000 
222, 100 


7,013,300 
1,396,000 
2,840,000 
2,803,100 
2,737,600 
133,000 
6,407,500 
2,672,500 
2,876,200 
4,131,700 
6,254,100 3; "255,900 
4,113,300 S40, 397,000 
1,507,800 225, 841/400 
4,664,300 910,800 
2,196,000 304,000 
5,340,000 894,000 
1,776,000 205, 000 
9,068,300 1,817,900 
5, 043,000 511,600 
2,155,900 464,900 
8,310,700 1,217,900 
2,180,400 406,300 
3,164,100 283,900 


3,076,000 
3,466,900 2 
2'595,600 
16,943,100 ¢ 
7,528, 800 3 
8,210,300 
3,776,500 ¢ 
5,674,600 < 
7,216,900 
4,877,400 : 
1,647,200 
5,962,400 ¢ 
2,254,000 4 
6,577,000 2 
1,490, 000 
9,394,100 2 
5,147,000 25.5 
1,925,400 
9,446,000 ¢ 
1,902,300 2 
2,658,500 2 


-013,000 
199, 000 
907, 600 
801,100 


492; 900 





$61, 122, 2700 $ $73.0: OL7, 17.100 $448. 431,800 $77,500,900 $85,874,500 $492,771,900 


1895. 
banks from 


13, 1895; 18 State banks, Dec. 2. 


the beginning of the year 1896 up to and including the statement issued to-day, with 


the surplus of the corresponding weeks of the years 1895 and 1894: 


Ww - ended— 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Feb. 
Feb. 


$19, 


1 40.75 
33,441,425 


THE 


The details of the specie exports fram N 
Date, Steamer. Destination. 


1898. 1895. 1894. 

r 675 $35,862,080 $83,796,650 
41,792,200 92,588,675 
45,465,075 102,754,450 
45,880,450 109,043,000 
36,751,500 111,623,000 
38,766,225 85,633,700 
time for a series of years: 


. -$20,242,675 
9,858,900 
14, 152 2 975 ; 


18, 609, G00 


SPECIE MOVEMENT. 


ew-York for the week weret 


,, Character. 
bars 


200 


6744 6756 690,000 


Amount. 
$145,600 


palene is Gi 
Ind. Nat. iH as Co. 
*Ind. Nat. “Ge 0. 
[International , ean Selegtaph 
fron Steamboat .......... 
ron Bteambaas DOMES. 22. ccc c cere ee 
ourneay & Burnham............ 42 
Journeay & Burnham pf........ 97% 
Keithsburg Bridge 6 p. c. bonds. 94 
Knickerbocker Trust Company..183 
Lafayette Gas stock...... 78 
Lafayette Gas Co. Ist 6s........ S644 
Lawyers’ Surety Company... 98 
Little Rock & Memphis R. R. Ks. 25 
Logansport & Wab. Val. Gas 69. 73% 
L. I. Traction, 2a as. pd. 4 
+Lorillard Company pf.. 
+Madison Square Garden stock.. 
+Madison Square Garden 2d 
Mahoning Coal Railroad pf 
Manhattan Trust Company. 
Mechanics’ National Bank ... 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 6s, i907... 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 63, 1913.. 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 6s, 1915.. 
Mercantile Trust Company 
tMetropolitan Ferry 5s° 
Metropolitan Trust Company ire. 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co.. 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. pf. 
Mich.-Pen. Car 5 p. c. bonds. 
Méhawk Gas Co. 4s (Schenect’ 'y). 
Mohawk Gas Co. consols (Sche- 
nectady) 
Mutual Gas Co. of ‘New-York. .238 
National Citizens’ Bank 128 
National Bank of Commerce... .200 
National Shoe & Leather Bank... 92 
+National Wall Paper Co. pf.... 58 
pore Electric Railway 6s.. 98 
Newburg Electric Railway stock. 52 
New -Jersey & New-York R. 2 
+New-Orleans Pacific I. g. bonds. 
New-Orleans Pacific l. g. cre ly 
N. Y¥. & E. R.. Gas Co. stock. 
'¥. &R e Gas Co. pf,... 
. Y. & B. R. Gas Co. 1s 
. ¥. & BE. R. Gas Co. —; 87% 
_& e Lake R. R. 2d... 8 
& Western stock. . “118 
ve “i Telephone 121 
: we & PO land scrip.. 
ew-York fo gr 2° GOr.. isd 
I. ¥. Biseuit Co. 
N. Y. Life i Bg & Aeaets 
N. Y¥. Loan & Imp. Co. stock. 
N. Y¥. Security & Trust 
Nicaragua Can. Construc. (new) 
Ninth Avenue Railroad......... 
Northwestern Telegraph 7s. ett 
Northwestern Tel. Co. stock 06 
tOhio Land & Ry. Purch, M. = 80 
tOswego & Syracuse Railroad. ..199 
Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph... 68 
Pennsylvania Coal ............. 825 
tP., McKeesv’t & Y. R. R. stock.125 
postal Telegraph Cable 84% 
Pratt & Whitney.. 
+Pratt & Whitney pi. 
Queens County Bank stock 
Real Estate Trust Company....162 
Retsof Mining Co. bonds...... 47 
Safety Car Heating & L. Co.... 67% 
Second Avenue R. R. stock 
#Second Avenue Railroad Ist 5s. .108%4 
Sixth Avenue R. R. stock 90 
+Southern & Atlantic Telegraph. 85 
Southern New-Eng. Telephone.. 98 
Standard Gas 
Standard Gas pf 
tStandard Gas Ist 
Standard Oil Trust 
tSteinway Railway 
Terre Haute & Ind. R. R: Co.. 45. 
Texas & Pacific Goal Co. Ist.... 88 
Texas & Pacific Coal Co. stock. 40 
Third Avenue Railroad 180% 
Third National Bank 
Title Guarantee & Trust 
*Tol., St. Louis & K. C, pf.. 
Tradesmen’s National Bank ... 
Trenton Potteries.......... Sua 
+Trenton Potteries pf 
Trow Directory pf 
Union Ferry stock 3 
fUnion. Ferry 58.............00. 102% 
Union Ry. Co. (Huckleberry).... § 
tUnion Railway ist 5s 
Union Trust at es 
Union Typewriter Ist pf........ § S4 
Union Typewriter 2d pf ‘ 60 
Union Typewriter common..... } 6% 
U. 8S. Mortgage & Trust Co . 210 
United States 
Wagner Car Company..........155 15714 
Washington Trust Company...... 186 
Western Gas Company 68 
tWestern Gas Co. bonds........ 90 
Winona & Southwestern ist.... I 18 
Worcester Traction 16 
*Worcester Traction pf.......... 8 87 
Worthington Pump 16 
Worthington Pump : et OR ae 77 
*BHx dividend. +Nominal. ¢With interest, 


eee eeeee 


.110 
-101 
-110 
400 


A a 





IMPORTS OF THE WEER,. 


The imports for the week exclusive of 
specie were $11,244,502, of which amount 
$3,025,088 was in dry goods and the re- 
mainder in general merchandise. The im- 
ports of specie were $3,814,377, and the ex- 
ports of specie were $1,750,175. 


cS 
Gross earnings... 


Bhan 1893, 
O1.672 Sree 174 $2,475, 
expenses.... 1,301, 
Net earnings.... 1, Ter "OT 1,298; 163 1,174, 200 
Ch B52)5 7 601, “616, 
209,090 696, Fite 557, sa 
Det. & Mack. for December-- 
Gross earnings. berg tt 
Op. -expenses. . 
Net earnings. . * $39 
July 1 to Dee, 31-- 
Gross earnings. 176,172 
Op. expenses.. 127,651 
Net earnings.. 48,521 
From Jan. 1— 
Gross earnings. 363,212 
Op. expenses... 225,476 134,030 
Net earnings.. 137,736 98,610 
Kanawha & Mich., for ecemnber = 
Mileage 173 
Gross earnings. $41,161 
Op. expenses... 30,074 
Net earnings.. 11,087 
10,302 


785 


232,640 


From July 1— 
Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses... 
Net earnings. . 


2912,948 
181,503 
61,445 
61,468 
23 
455,390 


345,049 
110,341 


From Jan. 1— 
Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses... 
Net earnings.. 
*Deficit. 


St. L., V. & T. H. for year ended Oct, 
Mileage 158 
Gross ° earnings. $1,735, oa9 
Op. expenses... 1,463,068 
Net earnings... "272; 881 
Receipts under 

lease (30 p. c. 

of -earnings). 
Charges 403,288 
Surplus 117,497 

Summit Branch for December— 
Gross earnings. 991.804 
Op. expenses.. 6,392 
Deficit % 118 

From Jan. 1— 
Gross earnings. 1,151,131 
Op. expéenses.. 1,089,757 
Net earnings. . 61,374 
*Surplus. 7 Deficit, 


Lykens Val. Coal for Decémber— 
Gross earnings. 77,907 
Op. expenses. 77,874 
Net earnings... 33 

From Jan, 1— 
Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses.. 
Deficit 
*Surplus, 

Total both Sragenice for December— 
Gross —— 169,181 154,124 
Op. expenses. 174,266 135,695 
Deficit 5,085 *18,429 


1,919,640. 1,852,308 
1,899,184 1,871,275 
Net earnings. . ‘ 20,456 718,967 
TDeficit. *Net earnings. 


Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. 


386, 187 
289,592 


96,595 


364,487 
254,808 
109,629 


81— 

58 158 
18 $1, $04; 745 
, 794 
874,433 536. 951 


520,785 494,735 
400,583 
94,152 


565,424 
413,558 
151,866 


*11,378 


977,698 
982,639 
74,941 


70,386 
63,335 
7,051 


874,610 
888,636 
14,026 


768,509 
809,427 
40,918 


1,112,550 
1,043,932 
*68,618 


201,656 
186,690 
14,966 


2,379,759 
2,217,216 
"162,543 


Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses. 


for quarter ended Dee, 


238,133 206,512 208,402 
expenses... 155,922 123,427 117,267 
82,211 83,085 91,135 
49,656 45,056 43,414 
82555 48,029 47,721 
$432; profit and loss surplus, 


Gross earnings. 
Op. 
Net earnings., 
Fixed charges. 
Surplus 
yaa eas hand, 
$374,1 
Tol. “ oui Central for December. 
Mileage 367 367 367 
Gross earnings. ber 280 $133,161 
Op. expenses. 00, 664 96,786 
th 616 36, 375 
36 38 
36,413 
82,306 
4,107 


984,831 
642 


Net earnings... 
Other income.. 
Total income... 


18,549 

July 1 to Dee, 31— 
Gross earnings. 1,071,791 
Op. expenses.. 712,640 
359, 151 
1,57 


*2,743 
1, eae 


Net ieee: 
Other income. x 2,409 
Total income. 30,722 23,18 343,236 
2 36 201, 167,914 
221,619 175,322 
,808,238 1,952,092 
,201,806 1,294,579 
606,432 357,513 


1,843,447 
1,299;502 
543,948 


Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses... 
Net earnings.. 
*Deficit. 


Columbus St. R. R. for * ropa! - 
1896 


1895. 
$51, 492 $45,644 
Op. expenses.. "97039 24,482 
Net earnings.. 24,383 21,162 
Scranton Traction for January— 
1895. 1894. 
$19,505 
14,196 
5,309 


Gross earnings. 


25, 425 
3;702 
11,782 
81— 
194,015 57,421 
94,676 95,159 
99,339 62,262 


Gross earnings. 
Op. expenses... 
Net earnings... 

July 1 to Jan, 

Gross earnings. 36,594 

Op: expenses.. *4 

Net earnings.. 37,077 

* Decrease. 

The Chronicle computes the gross earnings of 
84 roads for the third week of January, 1896, 
at $6,454, 963, an increase of $490,628, or 8.23 per 
cent.; 55 roads for the fourth week of January 
report $7,628,274, an increase of $711,448, or 
10.28 per cent; 75 roads for month of January 
report $31,734, 927, an increase of $3,046,686, or 
10.62 per cent, 





THE BOSTON MARKET. 
Boston, Feb. 8.—The interest in local 
stocks was largely confined to the coppers, 
which were inclined to weakness. Butte 
declined 1, to 6%, and closed at 6%. Mon- 
tana last %, to 75%, but closed at 76%—lg 
higher than last night. Osceola weakened 


v beanie 


ROE to, aaa 


Z 
Ea 


64% 8TY, 
Tex & Pac 24 | Ing, 
5, 000, 
20,000. : 
Union Elev ist és. 


Feb. FFP Prrery London 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


** otIKee bars 216,940 
.. Silver bars 

Gold coin (Prench) 820,250 
rt au Paix.....s-«+- Gold coin (United States)......... 2,000 
Gold coin (United States)......... 300 


Atlantic Av imp f 
10,000. ee $214 
Atlantic & Pac ‘Ine 


mium. New-Orleans—Commercial, 50c pre- 
mium; bank, $1.50 premium. Savannah— 
Buying. 1-16c discount; selling, par. 





Trust Co eng | 
11,000, " 
4,000. 74% 


442,050 %, to 26, and Old Dominion was steady 
RAILWAY EARNINGS. at 19. Quincy was firm at 123, and Tamarack 
which lost 3 in the early morning, closed at 


London 
..La Touraine 
. Schieswig..........F% 





9,000 
St L Ist 5s Oreg Short Line Pa 


BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS. 


America 
American 
Broadway 
Central National 
Chatham 

Chemical 

Commerce rr 
Fourth Nationa ul 
Gallatin National 


Exchange 


Leather Manufacturers’ 
Lincoln National 
Manhattan 

SLs LF EGON 5 cn dc odnone. Us eesbebad 2 
Mechanics’ 

Merchants’ 

Metropolis 
New-Amsterdam 
New-York 

New-York County 
Nationa] Union 


or onteaed National 
Shoe & Le eather 
State of N 
United States National 
West Side 
Western Na 
There were sales" of 20 shares of Gallatin 
National at 306; 27 Mercantile at 183, and 
12 Western National at 110. 





BANK CLEARINGS, 


The Clearing House returns for the week 
ended Feb. 8, (Saturday’s figures estimated,) 
telegraphed to The Financial Whronicle, 
make the following showing: 

1896. 
New-York - $s 930 
Boston 68,¢ 876 
Phil adelphia. 5S.O53. 556 
Baltimore a! 199,! W58 
(Chicago ‘ 2,395,196 
St. Louis... 20,498. 130 
New-Orleans 9,091,224 


$421,129.179 
65, 765, 379 
47,430,795 


9,260,363 
. 


DE TS 
8,019,232 





Seven cities, 
5 days.... 
Other cities, 


5S days...<« 


$706,810,870 $644,304,052 


129,462,319 123,076,298 





Total all cit- 
ies, 5 days. 

All cities, 1 
day 


$836,273,189 $767,380,350 +410.3 


169,002,416 147,777,186 +438.4 





Total all cit- 
.$1,005,275,605 $915,157,536 +14.2 
Complete returns for the week ended Feb. 
1 show, compared with the corresponding 
week in 1895, a loss of 8&9 per cent.; with 
the same week in 1894 an increase of ¥.6 
per cent., and with 1893 a loss of 33.5 per 
cent. Outside of New-York the loss over 
1895 was 3.9 and the gain over 1894 6.3 per 
cent. Compared with 1893, the loss was 


23.7 per cent. 





RAILWAY AND OTHER BONDS, 


Railway bonds were active and strong. 
The principal changes were: 
ADV4NCED. 
Can. Southern ; 
Ohio South. 
Or., R. & N. 
Rock Island 
So. Pac., Ariz. 
Union Elev. 
U. §. Cord. 
W., N. Y. & Penn. genl 
West. Union Col. Tr. 5 

DECLINED. 

N. Y., Sus. & W. genl 
St. L. Southwest. 2d 

Government bonds were firm. The fives 
advanced 4, and the other issues were un- 
changed. he sales on call were $1,000 4s, 
1907, coupon, at 110%; $4,000 4s, 1925, cou- 
pon, at 116%; $110,000 do, at 116%@116%, 
seller, 10 fiat, and $195,000 do, at 116%@ 
116%, seller, 20 flat. T 
the closing ‘quotations: 


e following were 


me. Askea. 
2s, é 95 ae 
4s, 
4s, 
4s, 
4s, 
Ss, 
Ss, . 
Currency Os, Ana p eit 
Currency 6s, 1 
Currency 6s, 1899....-.. ic’ . 106 
CheYokee S00. orange ecesee ene 100 
Cherokee 4 SRS PRS 5 
Cherokee aa tapencrber 7 

herokee 


1 see erseweeersees 
: 


1,000. Shas 
L Erie & Ww ‘is 

2,000. 5 
Lex Av & “Pav. 
, 9,000. J 


O Southw’ n 
ist inc ser 
1,000. 11 
Br ooklyn ‘Blev ist’ 


1,000 Jeduatsleee 
1,000. 
- anad So 1s st Gtd 
7,000. 108% Louisviile 
Centl of NJ GM 5s| Unified Gold 
TRA 
TOO ees 
tegistere d 
eee sera? 
20,000... 116 
5,000... .115%% 
Ches & Ohio ‘con 5s 


.118% vrere 

aan Ry 

116% 5.000. 40% 

Mil & St. 
5,000. 

. 10814 

1,000. 


Ches & ‘Oo gen | 414s 
BUD. 0 scenes 


10,000. 
10,000b3. 


“70%, 
76% & Mo, 
77 | 2, 000 
oe 001 riiy 2,000. 
Chic, 
8,000. 

7 000 beatae Romie sth IN 
Chic & Nor Pac Ist 
84 - Co regen 3 N 


7 Chic & St 
5,000 
Y & Harl ist 


5,€ 
¥, Ontario & 
Refunding 4 


chit.” R i&P die: ** wy N 
‘T&) quetiatered 


:¥, Sus & Wh 


Alb. & Su 

Alton & Torte Haute 

American Coal 

American Express 

Ann Arbor ) 
Ann Arbor pf......-ccssececcsces : 
*A., T. & S. F. pf., when iss 
Atlantic & Pacific 

. & oo... W.. pt.. 


B. & So. Ill. pf 

3oston A, L, pf 
Brunswick Co 

Buff., R. & P 

Buffalo, R. & P. pf 
Cedar F. & M. 

Central Pacific 

Chicago & — so Tilinois 
Co Rosie Dp 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 
Col. Coal & Irion Dev 
Colorado Fuel & Iron pf 
Col. & H, Coal 

Col., H. V. &_T, pf 
Commerci: ul Cable 
Consolidated Coal 

D. M. & Ft. 

D. M. & Ft. pf 


Flint & P. M. 

Flint & P. M. pf 

Great Northern pf 

Homestake 

Houston & TeX@S.....-seeeereece 

Ilinois Central 

St. Paul & Omaha 

Ind., Ill. & Iowa 

Kanawha & Michigan 

Keokuk & D. M 

Keokuk & D. M. pf 

Laclede Gas 

Laclede Gas pf 

Long Island 

L., St. L. & T 

Manhattan Beach 
*Unlisted. 


23, Laciede Gas ek of 


WA ) 113 
. 99 L Isi’d Ferry 44s 
95 
& Nashy 
con 
O77 
Paul 
Wis & Min Div 
111 
Mo, K & Tex ‘Ist 4s 


Kan & Tex 2d 


G L & C Co, 1st} Mob & Ohio ¢ GM i is 
° 3,004 


F 94% 
t 5s 
-114 


F ist 
-113Y 


4s 


794 
9 


[st 


. 85% 
. 86 


wa 


L 4s 
Coup 
114 
W’'n 
s 


90 
¢ a 








Trust Co certfs 
0s! 


Trust Co certs 
ex matured coups 


1,000. 97 

15,000 Union Pac Ist) "98 
People’s G & C Chic 1,00¢ s 

lst cons 6s 


2,000 1,000 104 
Phila & Rdg gen 4s/U i wid & hein” zt 
Trust Co certs 000. 
78% 5, ‘000. aye 
79 |jU §S Cord’ ge ‘Co Ist 
79% Trust Co certfs 
100 79 34 
Tr ‘Co etfs ome, 

20,000. ° 
Phila & pe, "lat 
Pref Inc Trust 
Co certfs Ist in- 
stimt dene 
15,000... oes ae 

5,000. aS ay 5 
2d Pref Inc 2.0 
Trust Co certfs Wabash R R 2d 
1st —— paid 1,000. : Sa on 
10,006 21 iWnN ¥ “& Penn gen 
3a Pref Inc 1,000. . 47% 
Trust Co certfs Wn Ae Col Trust 5s 
1st installmt pers. 1,( .. 106% 
18% Wiscon’ Cen Co ist 
‘ae Bw ete 
3,000. éGtRe 4314 
. 43% 


. .$974,000 


eee 
BIGGGs isvssicces OS 
4 


10,000 
ca “4 ‘Danv'e Os a 





Bid and Asked - Quotations. 
The closing quotations for stocks in which there were no transactions were: 
aie. Ashe: 


ate a 

Illinois Steel Co 6344 
Maryland Coal pf b0 
Mexican Central S 12 
Mexican National certificates.. % 
Michigan Cenjgral 9 98 
Minn. & St. Louis ist pf 801% 
Minnesota Iron 6814 
Mobile & Qhio 2414 
} & St. L 85 
National Linseed Oil 
National 
National Starch ist pf 
National Starch 2d pf 
New Central C 
New-England 
N. ¥. & N. H 

ye Cc. & St. L. 1st pf 
N. oe Ss eS eae 254% 
Norfolk Southern 
Norfolk & Western 
Norfolk & Western pf 
Northern Pacific pf 
Ohio Southern 
Ontario Mining 
Oregon Improvement, t. r 2% 
Pennsylvania Coal.........s..05. 325 
Peoria & Eastern i] 
Peoria, D. & E 
Pittsburg & Western pf 
1» Co  & Bt TO 
P., 6.8 rs Louis pf 
P., F. W. & C 
Quicksilver 
Quicksilver pf 
Rens. & 


St. Paul & Duluth pf 
St. Paul & Omaha pt 
St. > . & M. 

T. dT 


Pp 
s. Cordage itd Mi We désndivee 33% 
u jnived States Rubber.. 271, 
United States Rubber pf.. 
Wells-Fargo Express............ 98 
*Western Union Beef 





First. High. 

Am, Sug. Rf.1115¢ 130 
Am, Tobacco. 75% TR 
F isi, 


654 


73% 
80% 


Last. 


20% aot 
48% 484 
108 107% 


Louis. & N.. 
Manhattan.. ‘107k 
Total sales... 


mee High. Low. 


A., & 
ja efs. 254% 25% 25% 
C.G.& L.G.ist 91 91% 91 91 





CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE 


Stocks. 


Sales. 
13,480 
3,620 
400 


820 
1,220 
3,350 


25% $10,000 


4,000 


Total Mite. scdhitkes bint cead ae 





First. Hi - Low. Last. 
23% 3 23 23% 
: 8814 83814 $814 
. 15% +4154 15% 154 
.-- 13% 138% 13% 
Mail.... 30 30 nU% 
10% 105 «105% 
32% $2% 32% 
Tenn. C. & I. 38% 83% 33% 
U. 8. Cord.. 6% 6% LA 
vb. 8. lL, pf.. 681, 7% 67% 
Union Pac... 7! oY Ty 
West. Un.... 8 ba) 85% 
do cccvccvecccs Omtte 


Pac. 
South. Ky.. 
South. Ry vf. 


« High. Low. Last. Sales. 
ne 114 1” reg 
103% 1 198% 6,000 


tere seca seers ere sedeseeesseeees s§aU,000 


First. 
E. & W.1st.114 
i. & O. gen. 
. Isl. 5s, e. .1 





A-1-1a hoe 


Feb. 5 ..Cromas Dundee 
Total 
TOO 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Saginaw 


.-New-York......... 
- Campania........6- London.....s-s6. 
..-Campania London....-+e«¢s 


imported were: 
From 


The details of specie 
Steamer. 
Schleswig 

Terceira Oevenum 

yo en 


Prins Maurits bata wésanddierddodd y pe Cayes....... 
Schleswig 
PIVEN ce vctcrcrcicsizscrnsces Callao 
Finance Aspinwall 
Advance ‘al 
Yumuri 
i Panama 
Ws bb cece seaddsvetstoveoss J Aspinwall 


WMD, ccc ck vistsvcetsectases Aspinwall 
Regulus Cocedébecsdeesbndesdeucs Puerto Cortez 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
sdvdbhesadee dee Callao 


Barranquilla 


Umbria. 
Finance... 
Advance 
Prins Maurits 
Majestic 


. Aspinwall 
.-Colon 
- Paramaribo 
Liverpool 


BDAVEMCE. ccccoccccccccecssesccece Callao...+.e++e+0* 


Deminae. ves 


o sCOFACRS. ccc cccccscs CUPACQO..ercereee 


IMAGER s css ccccice 


Imagua.......66.s 


Liverpool. ....+--+++ «es. Gold 


Pk yey Pr See | F 62 


LATE. 


wears iS ehcotboukesat sore coin (United States) 


coin (United States)......... 
adauses Sil rer coin (Mexican) 
aden Silver coin (Mexican) 
i Silver bars 
Sbee ook Silver coin (Spanish) 


ccecscscccscccesecss cH, 200,175 


Character. Amount. 
..+++eAmerican gold coin 
-American gold coin 
qsesd American gold i 
American gold coin 
so eene American gold 
ssecveed American silver 
American silver 
American silver 
gold coin 
gold 
gold coin 
zn gold coin 
Foreign silver coin 
Foreign silver coin 
Foreign silver coin 
bullion 
bullion 
bullion 
bullion 
bullion 
bullion 
bullion 
PINOT 66 0cc uate ctsebee Wese<seds 
bullion 
bullion 
sites’ Silver bullion 


Fr reign 


G ne 


Cece ccs coccccccece eoseees+ -$3,814,377 





THE MONEY MARKET. 


Call loans 
last loan 


The money market was quiet. 
were made at 4 per cent. The 
Was made at 4 per cent. 

Time money rates were easier at 5 per 
cent. for sixty to ninety days, and 5% for 
six months. Commercial paper quotations: 
Sixty to ninety days’ indorsements and 
four months’ acceptances, 5% per cent.; 
choice four to six months’ single names 
and names of good calibre but less well 
known, 6 per cent. 

Clearing House exchanges 


078,282; balances, 25%, 398; 
debit balance, $700,751 

Money on call in London % per cent. 
Discount rate on the open market 1 per 
cent. for both short and three months’ 
bills. 


to-day, $101,- 
Sub-Treasury 





CHANGES iN STOCKS. 


ADVANCED. 


i. 
Chi., . 
Consolidated Gas 

o +s Re in. 


DECLINED. 


Balt. & Ohio 





THE LONDON MARKET. 


American shares were weak in-the Lonh- 
don market. The principal changes were: 
Declined—Canadian Pacific, %, to 58%; Illi- 
nois Central, %4, to 100; Erie, 4%, to 17; do, 
second consols, 4, to 7544; New-York Cen- 
tral, %, to 100; Reading, %, to 7%; St. Paul, 

to and Louisville and Nashville, %, to 

Atchison, \%, to 16%. Northern 

Pacific preferred sold at 15%, and Union 

Pacific at 7% British consols advanced 

1%, to 108% for both money and the ac- 
count. 

The amount of bullion gone into the Bank 
of Bngland on balance to-day is £5,000. 
Paris advices quote 3 per cent. rentes at 
1038f 2%c for the account and exchange on 
London at 25f 24\%c for checks. Bar Silver— 
Market steady; quoted at 30%d per ounce. 
Money, % per cent. The rate of discount 
in the open market for both short and 
three months’ bills is 1 per cent. —— 
4s, 61%. 


FINANCIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





—Zimmermann & Forshay announce that 
they are prepared to buy vernment con- 
tracts for allotments of new 4 per cent. 
bonds from parties who want to sell. 


OUTSIDE SECURITIES, 


| (Reported by Messrs. 
Broad Street.) 


*Acker, Merrall & Condit 6s.... 90 
American Bank Note 
American Grocery Ist pf 
American Surety Company...... 210 
American Typefounders’ 3% 
American Ty pefounders’ pf 
*Atlantic Mut. Ins. scrip of 1895. 102 
tAtiantic Trusc (new) 
Barney & Smith Car 
jBarney & Smith Car pf. stock.. 7 
}Barney & Smith Car 6s v 
*Boston & New-York Air Line. 
Boston & New-York Air Line pf. 103 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Co.135 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue...188 
tBroadway & Seventh Av. Ist.. .105 
tBroadway & Seventh Av. 2d.... 
tBroadway Surface list 5s 
tBroadway Surface 2d 
Brooklyn City Railroad 
Brooklyn Elevated 
Brooklyn, Queens Co. & Sub. 5s.. $ 
Brooklyn Traction pf.. 5 
Brooklyn Traction 
tBrooklyn Union Gas 5s 
Brooklyn Union Gas stock.... 
tBuffalo Street Railway ist...... 
Buffalo Street Railway stock.... 7 
Celluloid Company stock 
Central & South American Tel. 
Central Cross-Town 
Cent. Park, North & East River. 163 is 
Central Trust Company 1020 10380 
Chicago & Nor. Pac. R. R. % 
Cin., Jack. & Mack. R. R. 
Cin., Jack. & Mack. R. R. bonds. 30 
ft hnen Hy Cable Co. stock....157 
Coney Island Jockey Club stock. 35 <i 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) stk. 76 80 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) bds. — 
Continental Trust 166 176 
Cramp Shipyard stock 5 5D 
Detroit, Hillside & 8S. W. R $ 
*Dry Dock, E. B’way & B. R.. 173 
tbry Dock, E. B’way & _,€ 
5 per cent. scrip 101 
Edison Elec. Ml. of Brooklyn... 
BHighth Avenue ogg 
Ensley Land Comp 4 i 
foo ppens, Smith & Wiemans ve 73h 82% 
itable Gas Co. of N. Y......214 a 
rv mers’ Loan & Trust Co...... 
Fidelity & Casualty Co..... 
Fort Wayne & Joe, 
42d St., Man. & St. Nich. Av. | 
42d St., Man. & St. Nich. Av. ist. 114% 
42d St., "Man. & St. Nich. bend 2d.. 
Fort Wayne Gag stock. 
Fort Wayne Gas Ist és. djesieena 
Fourth National Bank ‘ 
Gallatin National Bank......... "295 
Garfield National Bank . 450 
Gold & Stock Telegraph......... 11105 
Grand Rapids Gas stock........ 49 
Grand Rapids Gas bonds........ 84 
Guaranty Trust ye éivipdesacsenee 
tH. B. Claflin Ist spedcseses OO 
H. B. Claflin Co. 2 Vee et ha 90 
i. B. Claflin Co. . 95 
lecker-Jones-Jeweil Ea 78 
Jecker-Jones-Jewell Mill 8... Ve 
ferring-Hall-Marvin ........ 
Herring-Hall-Mazvin Serre re! 
tHoboken Land & Imp. Co. 5s. “108% 


101 








7,140 


13'600 
45,100 


183 


Tobey & Kirk, 8 


Bid. Asked, 
‘ 


y , + 
stock.. \% Y 


104 i) 


103 1g 





Ann Arbor— 

1896. 
$29,286 
83,922 


4th week Jan. 

From Jan, 1.. 
Atlantic & Danville— 

Mileage 285 

4th week Jan, $10,149 9,621 

Month 39, 860 38,938 

From July 383,358 869,555 
Bur., C. R. & Nerth.— 

Mile age 1,1 

4th week Js an. 

Month 

From July 3,324,608 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valle 

3d week Jan. $12,902 
Chie,, Peo. & St. L.— 

222 


Mileage 
4th week Jan. $21,716 
85,336 


Month 
From July 564,215 
Chic. & W. 
Mileage 
4th week Jan. 
Month 
From July 
Gc, c. C. & 
Mileage 
4th week Jan. 
Month 
July 
31 


82,994 


285 


,134 
$86,508 
279,711 
266,229 

7— 


ror 


ote 
$34,991 
106,915 
1,327,513 
._ Le 
1,850 
ber 258 
,102,721 


8,485,216 
: Lorain & W.— 
Mileage 
4th week Jan. 
Month 
July 1 to Jan. 
31 984,907 
Col., San. & Hock.— 
Mileage 273 272 
4th week Jan. $24, 203 
Month 71,15 


101.663 


1, 159, 072 997,814 


1,850 
$302,528 
940,212 


8,163,943 


1,850 
$365,970 
1,053,613 
8,084,432 

195 195 
$32,255 $28,318 
82,689 
864,937 


195 
$27,207 
73,733 


3d week Jan.. $1,395 
From Jan, 1.. 4,186 
Det., Lan. & Neh. 

Mileage 334 334 
4th week Jan. $21,543 $23,940 
Month 69,958 82,449 
From July 1.. 618,178 63,33: 
Evans. & Rich.— 
Mileage 

4th week Jan.. 
Month 

From July 1.. 
Georgia & Ala.— 
4th week Jan.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
Grand Trunk— 
Mileage 

4th week Jan. 
From Jan. 1.. 1,500,943 
From July 1.. 12,271,805 
K. C., Ft. S. & M.— 
Mileage 

4th week Jan.. 
Month 

July 1 


$305,666 
10'366,594 12'433,996 


954 954 
$110,061 $106,732 
340,546 817,265 


2,362,242 


916 
$108,591 
348,931 


2,441,997 2,434,768 


230 230 
$13, 457 


230 
$16,251 
45,721 
332,081 


Mileage 

4th week Jan.. 
Month 

From Jan. 1.. 

K. C. & Sub. Belt— 
Mileage 35 
4th week Jan.. $5,830 
Month 19,051 
From July 1.. 182,336 

Keokuk & West.— 
Mileage 
3d week Jan.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 

Mem. & Charles.— 
Mileage 
8d week Jan.. 
From Jan. 1.. 

Mexican South.— 
Mileage 
2d week Jan.. 
From Jan, 1.. 

Minn., St. P. & S. S 
Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
Month 

St. L., Alton & T. H.— 
Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
Month 
From July 1.. 

Sher., Shreve. & 8.— 
Mileage 
3d week Jan.. 6 
From Jan. 1.. 17,504 
From July 1.. 215,776 

Tol., Peo. & West.— 

Mileage 

8d week Jan. 

From Jan. 1. 

From July 1. 1 
Chicago and Northwestern for the year 1895, as 

compiled by The Chronicle from the monthly 
figures: 


1895. $7) 
Gross eornings. . $31, 558,629 91 
Op. expenses.... 19,753,802 20,1 
Net earnings.... 11,804,827 
6, 769, ¢ 
5,085,221 
1,563,452 
3,471,769 
On com’n. (p. c.) 8.63 
Sur. for stocks. 56,035,221 
Dividends paid.. 8,125,716 
1,909,505 


148 
$8,395 
24,877 

234,048 


$6,363 


een eeee 


115, the same as yesterday. Wolverine was 
\% higher, at 7. 

Bell Telephone lost 1, to 20214, but rose 
later to 203. Bay State Gas was steady 
at 9%. West End Street Railway lost 1, to 
65. Mexican 4s rose % to 69. The 
first incomes were steady at 22, and the 
seconds at 10. The stock was quite active 
and advanced %, to 115%. Fitchburg pre- 
ferred gained 1%, to 9644, and Boston and 
Albany declined \%, to 218%. Old Colony 
was off %, to 177. Dominion Coal was 
steady at 12%, and General Electric pre- 
ferred rose 14, to 60. 

Money loaned at 7 per cent. 
funds sold at 10c discount. 


New-York 


Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co., 47 Exchange 
Place, New-York, report closing quotations 
received from F. R. Cordley & Co. as fol- 


lows: 
LAND STOCKS. 

Saturday. Friday. 
Boston W. P........ e's o4 
East Boston ........ 4% 4% 4 4% 

coocscee 1% 2 i® 2 

American Bell. <0 oo aa 203 

*Prie 614% 61% 

65 
*Ex dividend. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Gen. Electric me sai. OF 
Illinois Steel. anaes 
18% 


STOCKS. 


Boston bee 3% te Hi ae 
50 
TELEPHONE STOCKS. 
New-England ae ; on 88 
12% 
Dominion Coal pf... 8844 89. 


Bid.Asked. Bid. Asked. 
West End.. 
Mexican . as 
Dominion Coal...... .. 
Lamson S§. S.. . 


Philadelphia ide 17% 
Reece Button Hole.. 20% 
West, Elec. 1st oe 52 
West. Plectric.. es 
Bay State Gas...... 9% 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Boston & Albany...213% 214 
Boston & Lowell.. 01 ie 
Boston & ~-asyapapt - 165 - a 
Central Mass.. 11 12 
C. de 95 96 
Conn. & Pass. cone ce cll 14046 
Fitchburg .... rf a 
Fitchburg pf.. = 
Flint & P. M. pf. 40 
Maine Central 13514 
me ee A ae SS ae 184% 
N. Y¥. & N. 85 


Old Colony.. 3 177% 
West 69 
89 


Allouez 

Atlantic 

Boston eae 
Butte & Boston.. 
Cal. 

Franklin 


Tamarack ..... 
Tamarack, Jr..... 
Wolverine 


Cc. 
Mexican C. Ist inc.. 22% 
Mexican C. 2d inc.. 10% 
B. U. Gas ist 5s.... 78 
B. U. Gas 2d 5s..... 52 an 
UNLISTED. 


Ft. Wayne Elect. 1 
*And accrued interest. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 8—The market was firm 
and fairly active. An effort was made by 
the bears to break prices, but it was suc- 
cessful only in so far as it prevented an ad- 
vance. North Chicago was steady at 253. 
It was reported on good authority that 
the company earned more last month than 
it has before during any Winter month in 
the history of the road. The way the an- 
nual report of the American Strawboard 
Company was worded, made it look to 


the public as though a “bear” construc 
tion was intended. Insiders sold at 44 down 
to 41, but they are now scrambling over 
each other, so to speak, to cover. 


on an per cent. on 





Money. was quoted at 6@6% cent, 
d time. Bank 


sopra " 


ane Me tae eR 8 EN 





clear! to-day 
was gs market for New-York exchange. 


Messrs. J. S. Bache &'Co., 47 Exchange 
Place, New-York, report closing prices re- 
ceived from Messrs. A. O, Slaughter & Co., 
Chicago, as -ollows: 

Saturday. Friday. 
Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
Amer, Strawboard..*42% .. 742% ~(tiw«w 
Cc. & C. Can. & D.*63 6214 

Chi. Brew. & Mait.*13 13 
Chi. Brew. & M. pf.*34%4 
Chicago P. & P. Co.*3714 
Chi, P. & P. Co. pf. 49 
Chi. So. Side R. T. 

(Alley “L”) 

Chi. City Railway.282% 
Chicago Telephone.*157 
Diamond M. of I1l.*127 
Lake St. Elev. Ry..*22%% 
Metropolitan Eley.. 14 
Mil. & Chi. Brew. .*13 
Mil. & Chi. Brew. pf. 341% 
New-York Biscuit. .*72 
No. Chi, St. R. R.*253 
National Railway...107 
a wa, Cc. i. < 
West Chi. St: R. 
Western Stone 


34 
*37% 
*50 


13 
#10514 
*66 


es) 
R.108% 
. .*66 

BONDS. 


9914 98% 
2° 100 
*106 


58144 +58 


37 
.. 100 
102% *102 
he 901% 
84 81 
7Gl4 *76% 
69 5 


; 2 > See 40 

. City Ry. 414s.*100 
Cm.-B. of T. 5s....102 
Chi. G. L. & 
Consumers’ G. 


Met. Elevated Os... 
No. Chi. City R. R. 


66 


*10014 *10014 


*104 .. *104 


lst 5s *101 10134 
W.. Chi. St. R. 
OS RS 


*Sales. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 8.—The local market 
Was intensely dull, but firm. There was no 
news to affect prices, and no interest in 
the market aggressive enough to take a 
leadership. In most cases throughout the 
list there were fractional sales recorded, 
but almost without exception the quotation 
Was unchanged from yesterday. Pennsyl- 
vania Heat common was about the only 
exception, advancing from 1114 to 11%, and 
the preferred from 8% to 8%. Choctaw 
closed % better, at 914 bid. Metropolitan, in 
the last few minutes, was offered to 107%, 
the last previous sale being at 108. At the 
close the market was steady. 
Dick Brothers & Rea, 10 Wall Street, 
New-York, report closing prices as follows: 
Saturday. Friday. 
Bid.Asked. Bid.Asked. 
. 20 20 25 
17% § 17% 18 
45h, 7 e 47 
. 9% 

24 
3114 
3234 
% 


101% 


.*98 97% 98 





PRICES. 


Acetylene,. $25 
Balto. Traction 
Cambria 
Choctaw 
Con. Trac. stock 
Elec. Storage....... ¢ 
Elec. Storage pf.... 
Electro-Pneumatic . 
Hestonville ae 
Hestonville pf.. 
Hunt. & B. T 
Hunt. & B. T. 
Indianapolis ........ 
ae: OC NM. A... 2 
Lehigh Navigation.. 47 
Lehigh Valley 38 8734 37% 
Met. Traction F 7% ly 108 
Northern Central : 38 
Northern Pacific.... 
Northern Pacific pf. 
Pennsylvania 

ji, 2. & P 
oie,  & P. pf.. 
Se eee ‘ 
Penn. Steel 
Phila. Traction...... 
Phila. & i 
Reading 
Rochester Ry.. .... 
Union Trac., $5 pd.. 
ee OE 2 ee ee 
United Gas Imp..... 
me Bs ME Piss ce 
Welsbach 1 
Welsbach of Can... .. 
Welsbach Com’l 
W’bach Comm’! pf.. 7 


30 


52 


21% 


80 
81 

103% 
91 
73 


Indianapolis 5s 

N. J. Con. 5s 
Newark Pass. 5s... 
People’s Trac. 5s... 
Union Trac. 4 p. c.. 





FINANCES OF THE NATION, 


Condition of the Treasury, with Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—Statement of the 
condition of the United States Treasury and 
the receipts and expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment on the 8th day of February, 1896: 

CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
$77,101,031.74 
17,846,168.29 
$94,947, 200.03 
49,978,989.00 

149,900.00 


$49,829,089.00 
ives habhaapeban bee eeie > . .*$45, 118,111.08 
silver dol- 
$353,982,816.00 
567,014.12 


$354,549, 830.12 
347,497,504.00 
16,308,316.00 


$331,189, 188.00 


Outstanding gold cer- 
tificates 

Less gold certificates 
in Treasury 


— 


Standard 


tificates 
Less silver certifi- 
cates in Treasury.. 


$13,314,928.00 
Bilver bullion of 1890 
e0Rt) wcccnse eseuce 123,861,352.25 


$137,176, 280.25 
outstanding 
137,176,280.00 ss 


Treasury notes 
Balance 
United States notes..$100,977,204.00 
Outstanding currency 

certificates 80,465,000.00 
Less currency certifi- 

cates in Treasury.. 880,000.00 


; 71,892,204.00 
° 

$27,224,573.00 

10,675,526.03 
Fractional silver coin 14 , 
Fractional cyrrency.. 188.59 
Minor coin 1,108,808.87 
15,091,915.48 
5,720,014.88 


$74,246, 249.17 
Less National bank 5 
7,827,697.39 


per cent. fund 
Outstanding checks 

6,808,564.59 
24,994, 702.06 


and drafts 
Disbursing 

8,051,372.85 
Miscellaneous items.. 1,568,806.40 


balances 
Post Office Depart- 
ment account 
Total .........-+. $43,751,143.29 
DY hake oh ptebuctctsbpennveene 


30,495, 105.88 


Available cash balance, 


including 
gold reserve 


$170,366,063.28 
RECEIPTS. 
This Day. 


Customs, $348,619.16 
Internal 


This 
This Month. Fiscal Year. 
$3,843,842.33 $102,565,912.45 


revenue 468,997.75  3,129,478.59 91,055,845.08 
Miscella- 
neous.. 13,483.63 443,684.77 10,601,472.30 
Total. $831,100.52 $7,417,005.69 $204,222 729.83 
EXPENDITURES. 
This 
This Month. Fiscal Year. 
$1,288,000.00 $54,965, 
962,000.00 35,066,838.06 


520,000.00 
463,000.00 





Civil and 
miscella- This Day. 
neous.. $387,000.00 
War ... 190,000.00 
Navy .. 236,000.00 
Indians.. 136,000.00 
Pensions, 500,000.00 5,400,000.00 
Interest.. 153,000.00 1,569,000.00 25,594,795.83 


Total.$1,550,000.00 $10,302,000.00 $225,794,101.63 
Excess of 
exp e n- 
ditures 
over re- 
ceipts.. 





720,899.48  2,884,994.31 21,571,371.80 
NATIONAL BANK FUND. 

Deposits under This 
act July 14, This Day.This Month.Fiscal Year. 
$617,830.00 $928,425.00 $3,833,643.50 


under act 
July 14,1890 78,905.00 811,100.50  6,602,155.00 
REDEMPTION OF NOTES. 


U. 8. Notes. Treas’y Notes. 
(Since 1879.) (Since 1890.) Total. 
$365,858,214 $78,036,885 $443,895,099 
This f’cal yr. 92,975,585 3,311,925 96,287,510 
“his month.. 4,466 114 218,870 4,684,984 
This day.... 1,082,302 15,540 1,097,842 
"Net gold and bullion reserved for redemption 
> United States notes, Section 12, Act July 12, 


United States bonds held by the Treasurer of 
the United States to secure National bank circu- 
lation: Currency 6s. $10,808,000; 5 per cents, 
$14,404,250; 4 per cents of 1895, $14,504,000; 4 
per cents of 1907, $150,250,950; 2 per cents, $22,- 
477,500; total, $212,444,700. 

To secure public moneys in National bank de- 

itories: Currency 6s, $1,125,000; 5 per cents, 
x ; 4 per cents, of 1895, $775,000; 4 per 
cents of 1907, $11,893,000; 2 per cents, $1,088,000; 
$15,408,000. 
secure circukition, during the week ended 


Feb. 7: United States bonds deposi $1,089,000; 
‘States bonds withdrawn, $1,290" 500. 


were $11,541,293. There 





4 Ow we 5 3 - arr. 


rency, $218,556,659; Gola notes, $88,962. 

National notes, during the week ended 
Feb. 7: Received for redemption, $2,339,735. 

Redeemed: To be returned to banks of issue, 
$1,146,720; to be destroyed and new notes is- 
sued, $1,014,085; tc be destroyed and retired, 
$232, 195. 

Deposits received for redemption of notes of 
National banks failed, in liquidation, and re- 
ducing circulation, $310,595; balance of such 
deposits in the Treasury, $22,v52,uo2. 

The receipts from customs to-day were $348,- 
619; from internal revenue, $468,997; miscellane- 
ous, $46,313; national bank notes received for 
redemption, $508,718. 





NEW-BRUNSWICK SOCIAL NOTES 


Christian Worker Falls Heir to $20,- 
c000—Personal Mention, 


NEwW-BRUNSWICK, N. J., Feb. 8.—Harry 
Hannon of this city and Miss Burke of 
Stilton, were married by the Rev. Mr. Law- 
rence at Si. Francis’s Church, Metuchen, 
Wednesday. 

Miss Fannie Rafferty of Plainfield is vis- 
iting friends here. 

The Christ Church Club is holding a ba- 
zaar in the parish building. It has received 
good support from the public. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary exercise of 
the Zenana Mission was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church Tuesday afternoon. 
Miss Gardner of Calcutta, India, delivered 
an address. 

Mrs. W. F. Price of Comstock Street, has 
gone to Canaan, Conn.,, on a visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hulsizer have gone 
to Lambertville on a visit. 

Mrs. W. B. Welsh and family have gone 
South to be absent several months. 

Thomas McKeag and family of Trenton, 
who have been visiting his mother, have 
returned home, 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lederer last Sun- 
day gave a reception in honor of the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Flora, to Mr. 
Fox of New-York. A large number of 
guests were present from this city, New- 
York, and elsewhere. 

A. B. Appleby has been elected President, 
William Van Nuis Vice President, and 
C. H. Manahan Secretary of the Middlesex 
Driving Park Association. 

Miss Evelyn 8S. Flynn has gone to Cali- 
fornia to visit a brother, who is ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Buchanan of Elizabeth 
are visiting Mrs. Morgan Hinchman of 
Paterson Street. 

The New-Brunswick Sccial Club has been 
organized. Thomas Manly is President, 
James Furgeson Vice President, and 
Thomas Masterson Treasurer. The club 
has thirty-five members. 

The Rev. Dean O'Grady of St. Peter’s 
Church recently took his choir to New- 
York to see ‘‘The Heart of Maryland.” 
Father O’Grady paid all expenses. 
William Reilly of Townsend Street has 
gone to Quebec on a visit. 

Miss Hattie Buzzee, formerly Captain of 
the local Salvation Army, is ill at her 


home. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Van Sickle’ of 
Codwise Avenue have gone on a visit to 
friends in the northern part of this State. 

Miss Kittie Bovee of New-¥ork is visit- 
ing Miss Emma Holman of Commercial 
Avenue. 

The St. Aloysius Society of the Sacred 
Heart Church is preparing to hold a re- 
ception in Parochial Hall. 

Miss Maria Louise Obert of George Street, 
who has been active in the Christian Work- 
ers’ Church, has fallen heir to $20,000 by 
the death of an aunt in New-York. Miss 
Obert is quite ill at her home. 

The New-Brunswick Choral Society, at 
its meeting on Monday night, decided to 
disband. Steps have been taken to organize 
a new musical society, which will be more 
private, and will not depend upon public 
concerts for support. 

The Entre Nous Club’s meeting this week 
was held at Miss Katie Daly’s home. 
George and Miss’ Minnie McCormick capt- 
ured first prizes. The booby prize winners 
were John Donahue and Daly. The 
men will give the young women a banquet 
and dance at the Mansion House Feb. 17, 
when the club will disband until after 
the Lenten season. 

The eighteenth annual masquerade ball 
of the Aurora Singing Society will be 
given in the Assembly Room Monday even- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Hoagland of Remsen 
Avenue are visiting their uncle, William 
H. Voorhees, of Brookiyn. 

An informal dance under the auspices of 
a committee of the Crescent Club was 
given Friday evening in the Assembly 
Room. 

The Rev. Howard Wilbur Ennis of Wash- 
ington, D. C., lectured at the First Re- 
formed Church Thursday night on ‘* Wash- 
ington, the Capital City.” 

Arthur H. Boyd, city editor of The News, 
is a victim of la grippe. 

W. Frank Carson and his bride are home 
from their bridal trip through the South, 

Miss Annie Van Auglen, a missionary 
from the Sandwich Islands, is visiting her 
cousin, ex-Alderman P. S. Van Auglen of 
George Street. 

Harry Parker, cashier of the New-Jersey 
National Bank, Wednesday night talked 
interestingly on ‘“‘ Banking” in the parlors 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

John H. Van Duersen and Capt. John 
H. Manning will start Wednesday for 
California, where they will remain a month. 
Rose Josten of Brooklyn has re- 
turned home after a visit to relatives here. 


Miss 





TORPEDO FLEET AT NEWPORT 


A Course of Instruction for Naval 
Officers to be Given There. 


NEWPORT, R. I., Feb. 8.—Commander 
George A. Converse, United States Navy, 
learns officially that it is the purpose of 
the Secretary of the Navy to make Narra- 
gansett Bay, generally speaking, the tor- 
pedo station in particular, headquarters 
of this country’s first fleet of torpedo 
boats, which is to be organized early next 
Summer. 

It will consist of six craft, and probably 
more, including the Cushing, the Stiletto, 
the two torpedo boats now being built by 
the Herreshoffs, and the two that were 
built at the New-York Navy Yard for the 
Texas. Inasmuch as but little has been 


done thus far by United States naval offi- 
cers in the art of torpedo warfare, for the 
want of just such facilities as will be af- 
forded in the gathering and organizing of 
a fleet, the Summer and Fall will be passed 
in practice and the instruction of officers 
in torpedo boat fighting and moneuvring. 

Competent officers will in due time be 
ordered to constitute a faculty of a torpedo 
school to prepare a course and give in- 
struction according to it. The torpedo 
boats will also be employed in a practical 
way, including service as dispatch boats. 
A board of officers will be assigned to each, 
and while doing duty aboard them they 
will be given credit for so much sea serv- 
ice. As has been the custom in the case of 
the Cushing, a Lieutenant will be given 
command, and an Ensign probably made 
executive officer. While not otherwise de- 
tailed the fieet will be under the general 
command of the officer in charge of the 
torpedo station. While it is probable that 
all details have not yet been decided upon, 
this will be the general scheme of the em- 
ployment and service of the navy’s first 
fleet of torpedo boats. 

The two boats that were built for the 
Texas are known as ship’s torpedo bcats 
Nos. 1 and 2. No. 1 is expected here daily 
and No. 2 as soon as some tests in which 
it is now being used are finished. No. 1 
has made a speed of 12.6 knots, and No. 2 
has accomplished 12.2 knots. They are 
therefore slow, but they are to be over- 
hauled at the torpedo station, when it is 
believed they will be made faster. Each is 
fifty feet long and has a single vertical 
quadruple expansion engine. Their arma- 
ment, to be put in at the torpedo station, 
will consist of a bow tube, for the dis- 
charge of eighteen-inch Whitehead tor- 
pedoes, and a one-pounder rapid-fire gun. 





Wants Increased Alimony. 


From The Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 

A singular suit has been instituted in the 
Common Pleas Court in Ra na, Ohio, 
by Sarah C. Collins against the executors 
of the estate of her former husband, Rob- 


ert Johnston, from whom she obtained a 
divorce and $1,500 alimony in 1860. In her 
petition she alleges that the true amount 
of Johnston’s wealth was fraudulently con- 
cealed at the time she obtained her divorces, 
and that she should have been awarded 
$10,000, as Johnston was really worth at 
$25,000, instead of only $5,000, as he 
then claimed. She therefore sues now for 
$8,500, and accrued interest for thirty-four 
yents. Mrs. Collins alleges that she has 
een infirm and an object of charity for the 
last twenty years. She is now an inmate 
of the Portage County Infirmary. . 





The Chief Justice Gave Up His Seat. 


From The Washington Times. 

Chief Justice Fuller, the other day, had 
a comfortable seat on an avenue car, but 
got up to give it to a young lady. She 
took it and didn’t thank him. Evidently 
she was from one the departments, but 
did not know who given her his seat. 
The Chief Justice stood up for the remain- 


der of his journey and chatted with Ad- 
miral Meade. < 


| Financial Directory. 
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BANKS, 


Merchants’ National Bank 
CAP. AND SURPLUS, $2,900,000. 


Chemical National 


42 Wall St. 





270 Broadway. 


National Bank of Commerce 
CAP, AND SUR. $8,500,000. 





29 Nassau St. 





Mercantile National Bank 


Cap. and Surplus, $1,900,000. 
191 Broadway. 


Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,900,000. 
9 and 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets, 


Fourth National 











16 Nassau St, 





Chase National Bank 


15 Nassau Street. 





Central National 


*pepe> 
mam 


Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 
Cap‘tal, $1,500,000, Surplus, $1,115,000. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


- ’ 
Continental Trust Gompany 
18 Wall Street. 
ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
39 WILLIAM STREET. 
L. V. F. RANDOLPH, Pres. J. 8. SUYDAM, Sc’y. 
NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


The State Trust Co. 











36 Wall Street. 


Anited States Plortgage & Crust Eo. 
Capital $2,600,000. Surplus $1,000,000, 
MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 59 CEDAR ST. 


Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 2 Broadway. 


Bankers’ Cards. Fite 














eee attitntel 


W. N. COLER & CO., 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


GRDERS EXECUTED FOR ALL IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES. 


34 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
J.S. BACHE &CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


47 Exchange Place, 43 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Members of the 
New-York and Chieuago Stock Ex- 
changes and — Board of 
ade. 


Orders exeouted in COTTON in New- 
York, New-Orleans and Liverpool. 


HOLMES & CO., 


61 Broadway, New-York. 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Receive accounts and deposits of Firms, Indl- 
viduals, &c., and allow interest on daily bal- 
ances. 

Buy and sell for cash or carry on margin at 
lowest rates of interest on the New-York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton, &c. 

BRANCH OFFICE, HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

61 BROADWAY, N. Y. ’ 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
and all securities that are dealt in on New-York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton Exchanges bought and sold for cash 
or carried on margin. 

Market Letter on Application, 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


HOLLISTER & BABCOCK 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
17 AND 19 BROAD ST. 


MEMBERS NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 


ALL N. Y. CITY STREET RAILWAY 
AND OTHER INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
R. J. JACOBS & CO., 

41 NEW ST., NEW-YORK. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. Orders for 

stocks and bonds executed on commission. 
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City of Tampa, Fla. 


$300,000 


Municipal 
Improvement Gold 6s, 


DUE JAN. 18ST, 1921, 
ABLE JAN. 18ST AND JULY 1ST. 


INTEREST PAY- 


Principal and interest pay- 
able in New-York in gold 
coin of present weight and 
fineness. 


PRICE TO NET 5% PER CENT. 
Full particulars on application. 


W.N. Coler & Co., 


Bankers, 
384 Nassau St., New-York. 


St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railroad Company. 


The first mortgage bondholders are hereby noti- 
fied that a decree of foreclosure and sale having 
been obtained, the property covered by the mort- 
gage will be sold at an early date. Under the 
conditions of the Bondholders’ Agreement, dated 
June 1, 1894, $6,300,000 of First Mortgage 
Bonds have been deposited. Bonds not yet 
deposited will be received either at the CEN- 


TRAL TRUST .COMPANY OF NEW- 
yo , 54 Wall Street, New-York, or at the 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, Boston, 
until further notice, on payment of a penalty of 
New-York, Feb. 7, 
F. P. OLCOTT 1 
Chairman, | 
HENRY BUDGE Committee. 
WILLIAM L. BULL | 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary, 54 Wall St. 
WILLIAM STRAUSS, Counsel. 
New-York, Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad Company 
23 Wall St., New-York, January 8th, 1896. 
Referring to the call for the above bonds by the 
United States Trust Company as Trustee, which 
thereby mature on the 18th February next, we 
cash such bonds upon presentation at our office, 
at 110 per cent. and interest to Feb. is, less a 
rebate at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum to 
the maturity of the call. 
Third Av. R. R. Stock. 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Securities. 
American Typefounders’ Securities. 
Michigan Peninsular Car Stock. 
TOBEYT & BIRE, 
NO. 8 BROAD ST, 
BROWN B THE! ’ 
NO. BROT BE 00., 
AND TRA 











three per cent, 
1896. 
, 
GORDON ABBOTT,’ 
COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS. 
hereby give notice that we are now prepared to 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
BOUGHT BY 








THE MONETARY TRUST, 


50 BROADWAY, NEW-YORRK. 


Market Forecast. 


Political sensationalism is now losing its grasp 
upon financial centres of Europe and America, 
and business considerations are slowly coming 
into control; the vaults of Europe are full of idle 
money; strategic American railways now have 
larger net earnings than they ever had before, 
if compared with the present earning power of 
money in the marts of older civilizations; the 
Sanguine and demonstrative elements in human 
nature have long been suppressed, and are now 
slowly gaining strength. These awakening 
forces will over-ride counter influences and con- 
trol the prices of both securities and commodi- 
ties. St. Paul stock will sell within fifty days 
ex-dividend of two per cent. It will soon sell 
above 80 and will not sell under 70 again for 
years. Our market letters name other securities 
and commodities which will have conspicuous 
movements. The immediate market will flounder 
in doubt because important operators have ig- 
nored the predictions of the Monetary Trust and 
lost their stocks and are favoring a reaction in 
order to buy them back. After such hesitation, 
the whole market will hinge at higher level and 
swing from that level with wider fluctuations. 


We are about to have better times in Wall 
Street. Several cheerful indications appear: 
Business outlook is favorable and the moral tone 
shows distinct improvement.. The Monetary 
Trust was launched at a time when financial 
evils were running at high tide, and was cre- 
ated to correct those evils. The recent escapade 
of a certain Wall Street firm which deals in rail- 
way and municipal bonds seems to have been a 
culmination of financial atrocities. Noticeable 
change has come both inside and outside. TheStock 
Exchange has not been for years so free from 
false statements and false sales. The general 
speculators have not shown for years such dispo- 
sition to desert bucket shop brokers for legitimate 
firms. They never show such illogical absurdity 
as when they try to deal in securities for 1-16 
commission instead of securing the intellectual 
co-operation of reputable firms at legitimate rates. 
Let all serious men welcome the return of pros- 
perity and the triumph of decency. 

FRANCIS D, CARLEY, President. 


UNEMPLOYED CAPITAL 


The unprecedented demand for the new Govern- 
ment loan in America, as well as in Europe, indi- 
cates the vast amount of Capital seeking invest- 
ment. 

A large part of this idle money must find its 
Way into our Stocks and Bonds in order to secure 
profitable returns. 

A FAVORABLE FINANCIAL AND A 
FAVCRABLE RAILROAD SITUATION 
FORM A STRONG COMBINATION FOR 
A BULL MOVEMENT IN THE STOCK 


WHEAT 


Short crops in India, Australia, and Argentine 
are the bullish factors from abroad. At home the 
cash demand is making strides to an extent un- 
known for years. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND ARE NOW MAKING 
THE PRICE FOR WHEAT, AND WILL CON- 





TINUE TO DO SO. ACTIVE MARKETS FOR 
WHEAT ARE ASSURED. 

illustrated with railroad maps, giving complete 
information of all RAILROAD and INDUSTRIAL 
fur a series of 10 to 30 years of Stocks, Bonds, 
Grain, and Cotton, and also the methods of buy- 

ISSUED GRATIS AND MAILED FREE. 
STOCKS ™ BONDS, AIN, 
COTTON, PROVISIONS, 

per cent. Commission 1-16. 

DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL RE- 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS. 

Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, 
most commodious offices, best brokerage service. 

AND 
58 BROADWAY. NEW-YORK CITY. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
OSTON OFFICE 
85 STATE ST. 


Write or call for our ‘‘ 400-PAGE MANUAL,” 
properties, including highest and lowest prices 
ing and selling on margin. 

Bought and sold for cash on a margin of 3 to 5 

SPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRM WITH 

New-York National Bank references furnished. 

COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 

1,132 ene next to Delmonico’s, near 26th St. 
DIRECT WIRES. 





WE BUY 





VELERS'’ - 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF 





Government Contracts for 
allotments. of new four 
per cent, ‘Bonds from par- 
ties who want to sell. 


Zimmermann & Forshay, 
9 WALL ST., N. Y. 





Fort Worth & Denver City Railway 


REORGANIZATION. 


Bondholders who have not deposited their bonds 
are notified that the time for depositing them 
with the Mercantile Trust Company has been 
extended until Feb. 10, 1896, after which date 
an additional charge of $10 per bond will be as- 
sessed against each bond thereafter deposited. 

Nine-tenths of the whole number of outstanding 
bonds have already been deposited with the 
Trust company, under the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

Copies of the agreement under which the de- 
posit is made and of the circular giving in de- 
tail the plan of reorganization can be obtained 
by application to the Mercantile Trust Company 
or at the office of the Committee, Room 218, No. 
1 Broadway, New-York City. 


G. M,. DODGE, 
Chairman Reorganization Committee. 


PITTSBURG, SHENANGO & LAKE ERIE R. R. 
CHICAGO & ATCHISON BRIDGE BONDS. 
NEW-ORLEANS PACIFIC LAND GRANT 

BONDS & CERTIFICATES. 
IRON STEAMBOAT co. . 
NEW-YORK AIR BRAKE CO. 
BROOKLYN TRACTION CO. 
BUFFALO & NIAGARA FALLS CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS GAS CO. 
NEW-YORK & EAST RIVER GAS CO. 
COLUMBUS STREET R’Y Co. 
NEW-YORK & GREENWOOD LAKE R. R. CO. 
WELSBACH GOMMERCIAL Co, 

Dealt in by 


GUSTAVUS MAAS, 


26 BROAD ST. 
Telephone, 2,137 Cortlandt. 


TO THE BOND AND STOCK HOLDERS OF 
the Cincinnati, Jackson and Mackinaw Railway 
Company: 

Referring to the advertisement under date of 
December 16, 1895, the time for the deposit of 
the First Mortgage Bonds and Stock has been 
extended up to and including February 15, 1896, 

New-York, Feb. 1, 1896. 

F. P. OLCOTT, Reorganization Trustee. 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary. 








The Farmer 


Finds THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES al- 
most indispensable. Its unequaled Agricultural 
Department is edited by Henry Stewart, the emi- 
nent authority on all agricultural matters, and 
author of 


The Shepherd’s Manual, 
Irrigation for the Farm, 
Garden and Orchard, 

The Dairyman’s Manual, 


The Culture of Farm Crops. 
The farmer who reads THE NEW-YORK 
WEEKLY TIMES has the benefit of Mr, Stew- 
art’s pen, advice. and experience free. 
BE ’ le 2 





TLE WARD & CO. 


BANKERS. 


Deposits received and interest allowed, subject 
to cheque at sight. 

NOTES, DRAFTS, ACCOUNTS, COUPONS, 
DIVIDENDS, and INTEREST collected or paid 
anywhere in the United Statés or Canada. 


LOANS 


made at six per cent. interest on all securities 
listed on the New-York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS 


IN 
United States Bonds, 
Investment Securities, 


STOCKS, 


GRAIN, COTTON. 


Securites bought for cash and certificates de- 
livered or carried on margin of from 8 to 10 per 


cent, 
MARKET LETTER 

sent daily to customers. Those who cannot 
watch each fluctuation themselves will find it to 
their advantage to receive a conservative MAR- 
KET LETTER that has thus far been able to 
tell its readers when to get out instead of con- 
fining itself to inducing SPECULATION. 

Our file of MARKET LETTERS running back 
for YEARS shows the most accurate predictions 
ever issued in Wall Street. 


T.EWARD & UU, 


BANKERS, | 


$1 AND 33 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 

319 BROADWAY, COR. THOMAS ST. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: 

1,270 BROADWAY, NEAR 33D_ST. 


Meetings and Elections. 
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PEORIA & EASTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Stockholders’ Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Peoria & Eastern Railway Company for the elec- 
tion of Directors and for such other business as 
may come before the meeting, will be held at 
Danville, Ill., on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 12, 1896, 
at 11 o’clock A. M. 

The stock transfer books will close Feb. 3, 1896, 
at 3 o’clock P. M. and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Feb. 13, 1896. J. C. DAVIE, Bedvetary. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 
holders of the Nicaragua Company for the 
election of Directors and the transaction of such 
business as may properly come before the meet- 
ing will be held THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20th, 
#896, at 12 o’clock noon, at the office of the 
company, No. 54 Broad Street, in the City of 
New-York. J. W. MILLER, Secretary. 


— 








METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 

The annual meeting of the members of the 
corporation will be held on MONDAY, the 10th 
of February, 1896, at 3:30 o’clock P. M., in the 
Board Room of the Musuem. 

L. P. DI CESNOLA, Secretary. 





ANNUAL ELECTION OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
stitute, February 13th, at No. 115 West 38th St. 
Polls open from 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
Dr. LOUIS H. LAUDY, Secretary. 


Dividends. 


OO eeOeOOo 


179TH DIVIDEND. 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY. 
New-York, January 27, 1896. 
The President and Directors of the Manhattan 
Company have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of Four Per Cent. (4 per cent.) out of 
the earnings of the last six months, payable on 
and after Monday, February 10, to stockholders of 
record on February 1, 1896. 
Transfer books to remain closed to the morn- 
ing of February 10. oo esses ob 
Cashier. 














HOW COMEDIAN CRANE WAS SNUBBED 


He Gives a Young Actor Some Very 
Good Advice About Self-Conceit. 


A very young man, who lately made a 
hit in a new play in this city, called on 
William H. Crane the other morning, and, 
in a very patronizing manner, remarked 
that he would consider an offer to join the 
comedian’s company. The actor greeted 
him very cordially, for he had always been 
a very nice, modest young man, but it 
was not long before the actor discovered 
that there was something the matter with 
his young friend. He held his head very 
high, and showed certain unmistakable 
signs of being caddish. It did not take the 
actor long to see that the boy was suffering 
from the affliction known as “big head,’’ 
and calling to his valet to shut the door 
from the outside, he proceeded to do what 
he considered his duty. 

** Look here, my boy,” 
suffering with worms. Now, don’t start; 
sit still till I get through. One hit doesn’t 
make an actor any more than one swallow 
is going to make next Summer. You re- 
mind me of myself when I was but a 
*prentice hand. I got a chance to play a 
small part, and accepted it. In my own 
valuable estimation made the biggest 
kind of a hit in it. The morning after I 
walked around the lobby of the cheap hotel 
in which I was then proud to stop as happy 
as any lord. I wanted everybody to point 
me out as that bright young actor who 
made the big hit the night before. 

‘“*For a long time no one noticed me, and 
I could not understand it. Finally a sharp- 
eyed man called me to him, which I thought 
Was a strange proceeding, and asked me 
if I hadn't appeared in the show the night 
before. I was nearly tickled to death, for 
I had been discovered. I proudly replied 
that I had. ‘ Fi:®t appearance?’ he asked. 
‘Yes, Sir,’ I replied. ‘What salary do you 
get?’ was his next question. I told him 
that I get nothing —— then, which was 
the truth. The inquisitive one shifted his 
cigar, looked me over very carefully for a 
minute, and turning on his heel, said I 
was well paid. The reply nearly paralyzed 
me. I don’t know but that I went up to my 
recom and cried. The man took all the con- 
ceit out of me, and beaten 7 he is my warm- 
est friend. Get yourself back to earth 
vow, and take mv words ‘n a kindly sense 
None of us can afford to have big heads.” 

The young man left very angry, but next 
day wrote the actor a letter, apologizing 
for = conduct and thanking him for his 

vice. 


said he, “‘ you are 





THIS PRINCE IS OF SOME USE 


He Has Done Some Fine Exploring 
Work in Northern Siam. 


From The Edinburgh Scotsman. 

Now that the British and the French 
Foreign Offices have arrived at a satis- 
factory compromise on their territorial dis- 
putes as to Siam and the buffer State, we 
can receive with unmixed satisfaction the 
intelligence that the Bourbon Prince Henri 
d’Orleans has completed his seven months’ 
exploration from Tongking westward to 
Assam. 

The first reliable intelligence as to the 
safety of the Prince and. the two French- 
men who accompany him was in the shape 
of a letter from Bishi, a Singpho village 
on the Dihing River, asking food, wine, 
and tobacco, from Mr, Needham, political 
ofticer at our extreme district post of 
Sadiya. He at once dispa'ttched a hoat with 
all necessaries to bring them down. 

On March 1 last, Prince Henri, with MM. 
Roux and Briffand, began at Manbao, on 
the Upper Songka, his remarkable and dar- 
ing expedition across the upper watershed 
of the Chinese Mekong, the British Ira- 
wadi, and the unknown series of streams 
which feed these from Tibet. Avoiding all 
routes previously attempted, and keeping 
to the peaceful Laos and other non-Chinese 
tribes, the Prince crossed the Mekong wa- 
tershed at an altitude of 4,800 feet, and 
then the great plain to Ssemao. Holding up 
the valleys to the north, and crossing the 
crest of the ridge which separates the Me- 
kong from the Salween, the party reached 
the Chinese Mohammedan capital of Tali- 
fu at the end of May, whence they commu- 
nicated last by letter with the Geographi- 
cal Society of Paris. But by telegraph we 
learned that they then went on foot through 
independent Tibet, across all the upper wa- 
ters of the Ttrawadi, 

They have brought with them large col- 
lections of Lolo-Chinese manuscripts, and 
of natural history and ethnological speci- 
mens. In a journey of 2,000 miles, of which 

,500 had been previously untouched, they 
made a topographical survey, which should 
settle the disputes of nearly a century as 
to the Brahmapootra and the rivers of 
Burma, Malaysie, and Anam. The Prince 
has kept ‘“‘ commerce’’ in view, so that his 
story is eagerly expected by the French 
geographers and colonial clique when he 
reaches Paris three weeks hence, 


| 





NATIONAL GUARD NOTES 


It will not be the fault of Brig. Gen. 
Howard Carroll if the artillery arm of 
the service is not brought to a degree 
of practical efficiency, the like of which 
will not be equaled in any State in the 
Union. In the mere evolutions of drill and 
the conditions of discipline New-York’s ar- 
tilery can more than hold its own with 
that of other States. In practice firing the 
batteries have had absolutely no experi- 
ence, nor are ‘they ever given an opportun- 
ity. It is necessary that the - batteries 
should be mobilized, and given the bene- 
fits of a practice march, as well as instruc- 
tion in camp as a body. This has never 
been done, but Chief of Artillery Gen. Car- 
roll hopes to bring it about, as well as 
other innovations for the good of the serv- 
ice. All this takes money, but an appro- 
priation of $35,000 for the mobilization and 
a practice march will, it is hoped, be 
granted. Gen. Carroll has invited the of- 
ficers of all the artillery organizations in 
the State to meet him at dinner next Sat- 
urday evening at Delmonico’s. These in- 
clude Capt. Wendel and officers of the First 
Battery, Capt. Wilson and officers of the 
Second Battery, both of New-York City; 
Capt. Rasquin and officers of the Third 
Battery, of Brooklyn; Capt. Hayes and offi- 
cers of the Fifth Battery, of Syracuse, and 
Capt. Olmsted and officers of the Sixth 
Battery, of Binghamton. At this dinner, 
it is expected, the project to have the bat- 
teries of the State concentrate at New-York 
and a march to Peekskill the coming Sum- 
mer will be discussed, The route of march 
proposed is from New-York City to Van 
Courtland Park, where camp would be 
pitched the first night. Sing Sing would 
be the second ston, and from there the 
battalion would march into camp. 

o*s 

The first of the annual inspections in this 
vicinity for the present season will be 
that of the Twenty-second Regiment to- 
morrow night in the regimental armory. 
The Inspecting Officer will be Gen. F. C. 
McLewee, Inspector General. At the in- 
spection last year the regiment had 650 
present out of an aggregate membership 
of 668. The review by Gen. McAlpin last 
Monday was an exceptionally successful 
event, in which the regiment made one of 
the best displays in its history. An ob- 
ject of interest in the armory was a paint- 
ing of the late Adjt. Gen. Josiah Porter, 
which was hung from the railing of the 
eastern balcony. It was loaned for the 
occasion by the family of the General, and 
attracted a great deal of attention. It 
was a most remarkable likeness. The art- 
ist is Mr. Turner, whose studio is in West 
Fourteenth Street. 


* 

The Twelfth Regiment, Col. Dowd, will 
assemble for annual inspection and muster 
in the armory next Thursday evening be- 
fore Inspector General McLewee. It is 
expected the figures of last year will be ex- 
celled. The record then was 657 officers 
and men present out of an aggregate mem- 
bership of 704. Company F and the West 
Side Athletic Club will hold joint athletic 
games at the armory on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 20. The games will be open to all 
amateurs, and will comprise runs and bi- 
cycle races, running high jump, one-mile 
walk, and the like. There will be three 
prizes in each event, consisting of gold and 
Silver watches. There will be dancing 
after the games. 

s,* 

Company B, Twelfth Regiment, has 
offered the nomination for Second Lieu- 
tenant to Private John Eckes, a very en- 
ergetic member of the company. The fol- 
lowing members of the company have qual- 
ified as experts in the armory range: First 
Sergt. C. M. Smith, Sergt. W. J. Gilleland, 
Sergt. John Ahrens, and Corp. J. L. Sands. 

+. 

Under the direction of Brig. Gen. Flagler, 
Chief of Ordnance, the roal leading from 
the dock at Roa Hook to the camp ground 
near Peekskill has been raised where the 
waters of the creek used to wash over 
it at high tides, and has been wWidened 
also. When the military next march over 
if they will find an agreeable change. ° The 
State Arsenal, in New-York City, where 
Gen. Flagler, Col. Story and his ussistants 
make their headquarters, is noted for its 
scrupulous neatness and order. An em- 
bellishment in the way of paint and var- 
nish has adde still further to the al- 
ready fine appearance of the building. 

a*s 

The annual inspection and muster of the 
Second Battery, Capt. David Wilson, will 
be held at Van Courtlandt Park on Monday, 
May 25. The battery will proceed to the 
Park on the afternoon of Saturday, May 
23, when it will go into camp at its own 
expense. A number of interesting evolu- 
tions will be held, including mounted and 
dismounted drills and the ceremony cf re- 
view and parade. The battery will cook 
its own rations. 

a*s 

It is almost useless to state that the evo- 
lutions of the Seventh Regiment, during the 
review by Adjt. Gen. McAlpin last Thurs- 
day night, were of the highest order. In 
fact, they were superb, and cannot be 
equaled outside the Seventh. A proceeding 
which gave great pleasure to Gen. McAlIpin 
was the presentation of the State decoration 
of long service to a number of the officers 
and men, the names of whom were given in 
this column several weeks ago. Company 
B, Capt. Nesbitt, will probably_ produce 
two plays in April. Company, H, Capt. 
Lydecker, has already begun rehearsals for 
a three-act comedy entitled ‘‘ The Delecta- 
ble Duchy,’’* which will be given at the 
Carnegie Lyceum. A burlesque, at the same 
place, will also be given by Company I, 
Capt. Landon. 

+,* 

The exhibition drill to be given by Squad- 
ron A before the Brooklyn Riding Club will 
take place on Wednesday evening, Feb. 26, 
instead of Feb. 19, the date first announced. 

ss 
e 

The Seventy-first Regiment will probably 
arrange to hold a regimental theatre party 
in the near future. Company K has offered 
the First Lieutenancy to Private C. A. 
Mahter of Company I, Seventh Regiment, 
and the Second Lieutenancy to Private T. 
C. Clarke of the First Signal Corps. At the 
meeting of the veterans, to be held in the 
armory on Monday evening, Feb. 17, a por- 
trait of Col. Vosburgh, the first Colonel of 
the regiment, and also one of Adjt. Gen. 
McAlpin, who was also Colonel some years 
ago, will be formally presented to the corps. 
Yompany D has unanimously elected Pri- 
oie Francis H. Lomax Second Lieutenant. 
He has been an active worker of the com- 
pany and regiment, and the choice is con- 
sidered a good one. There is considerable 
dissatisfaction in Company H over the dis- 
charge of First Sergt. Longson, who had 
been some nine years in the company, and 
was handed his discharge against his wishes. 

*,* 

Commander Miller of the First Naval Bat- 
talion directs the members to assemble on 
board the New-Hampshire at the foot of 
East Twenty-eighth Street next Tuesday 
evening for drill and presentation of badges. 
There will be inspection of quarters, the 
several divisions assembling on their re- 
spective decks, 2s well as an inspection of 
store rooms, commissary chests, boat boxes, 
&c. The presentation of prizes will be made 
on the spar deck, where the several divis- 
ions will be formed after the inspection. 
The battalion will use the rifle range of the 
Seventy-first Regiment for rifle practice 
on Saturday afternoons during the Winter, 
by the courtesy of Col. Greene. 

* * 
ot 

The Vosburgh Veterans will celebrate 
George Washington’s Birthday by a private 
dance and supper. None but members and 
their families will participate in it. 

ss 
* 

It is hoped that the application of Col. 
Smith of the Sixty-ninth Regiment for an 
armory site further up town than the pres- 
ent armory will be considered and granted 
by the Armory Board. One of the best 
sites that could be selected is the ground 


now occupied by the College of the City 
of New-York. This location is valuable for 
strategical reasons, and is easy of access. 
The armory, being situated in a more desir- 
able neighborhood, would bring a better 
class of recruits, and in the event of sudden 
trouble its members would be better able to 
reach it without molestation than if situ- 
ated in a less respectable locality. The 
present armory of the regiment is totally 
unfit for occupation by any military com- 
mand, and no time should be lost in pro- 
viding the regiment with a proper habitation 
where arms end other State property can 
be safely stored, and where the command 
has the necessary room for drilling. Col. 
Smith has ordered battalion drills in the 
armory as follows: Companies B, C, F, and 
I, Feb. 7, Feb. 24, Feb. 30, and March 9; 
Companies A, D, H, and K, Feb. 26, March 
5 and 13. 
*,* 

The fifteenth annual full dress reception 
of the Non-Commissioned Officers’ Associa- 
tion of the Thirteenth Regiment, to be held 
in the armory on Friday evening, Feb. 21, 
will be a brilliant event. This reception 


has invariably proved one of the leadin 
social events of the season in the Secon 
Brigade. .There will be a concert by the 
regimental band at 8: P. M.. Dancing 
will begin at 9:30. Carriages may be or- 





19 — 
dered for 2 A. M. Refreshments will be 
furnished in the armory by a well-known 
caterer. Guests will not be permitted on 
the floor except in evening or military full 
dress. The committee announces on each 
ticket of admission that it reserves the right 
to exclude any objectionable person. 


The Fourteenth Regiment, Col. Mitchell, 
will g¢ome under the critical eye of In- 
spector General McLewee next Tuesday 
night. At the inspection of this command 
last year there were 643 present and 90 
absent. A much better showing is ex- 
pected at the coming inspection. 

*,* 

The regimental recruit class in the Forty- 
seventh Regiment, which has been under 
the supervision of Major H. H. Quick, will 
be discontinued, and in the future com- 
manding officers of companies will organ: 


ize and instruct their own recruits, detail- 
ing a competent non-commissioned officer 
as instructor. They wili see that the re. 
cruits are thoroughly instructed in the set- 
ting of exercises, manual of arms, and 
school of the soldier. When they are con- 
sidered proficient they will be ordered te 
report to the commanding officer of their 
respective battalions on the last Wednes- 
day of each month, when they will be ex- 
amined, and, if found proficient, will be 
given a certificate stating their competency 
to drill with their companies. Under no 
circumstances will a recruit be allowed to 
drill with his company until after exami- 
nation under their commander. A review 
and reception of the regiment in honor of 
its veterans will be held in the armory on 
Monday evening, March 30, 


If the Twenty-third Regiment is to be or- 
dered to the camp of instruction next Sum- 
mer, Col. Smith, in reply to an inquiry, 


has notified Adjt. Gen. McAlpin that 
the second week in July would be best suit. 
ed for the duty, The regiment will assem- 
ble in its armory next Friday night by or- 
der of Inspector Gen. McLewee. This com- 
mand last year, out of 844 members, pa- 
raded 827, attaining the high percentage ot 


97.99. 


+,* 


The Ninth Regiment will parade for di. 
vine service this afternoon at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third 
Street, where the Rev. Dr. Newland May- 


nard, Chaplain of the regiment, will preach 
the annual sermon. The regiment will as- 
semble in the West Twenty-sixth Street 
armory at 2:45 o’clock, wearing State uni- 
form, overcoats, black helmet, white gloves, 
and body belts. As this service oceurs but 
once during the year, Col. Seward says he 
expects every member to cancel all other 
engagements and testify his respect for 
the day and the occasion by reporting for 
the duty ordered, 
*,7 

Col. Dowd, Twelfth Regiment, has ordered 
battalion drills as follows: First Battalion, 
Companies C, D, I, and F, on Feb. 13, 19, 
and 26; Second Battalion, Companies A, B, 
and K, on Feb. 14, 17, and 24; Third Battal- 
ion, Comvanies E, H, and G, on Feb, 11, 
21, and 25. 

°,* 

_The old Fifty-sixth Regiment, New-York 
Volunteer Veteran Association, will held a 
reunion and campfire at 153 Pierpont Street, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 12. 

*,* 

The Thirteenth Regiment contemplates 
holding a set of regimental athletic games 
the latter part of March. Color Bearer John 
S. Dunbar has been promoted to Battalion 
Quartermaster Sergeant. Company I has 
elected Sergt. James Lynch a Second Lieu- 
tenant. Lieutenant-elect Crawford has 
passed the Brigade Board. The burlesque 
drill of Companies B, F, and G, last Mon- 
day, and the reception which followed were 
attended with the greatest success. 

*,* 

The second annual subscription ball of the 
Fourth Regiment of New-Jersey, Col. 
Abernethy, held in the armory last Wednes- 
day ‘night, was an event that will long 
be remembered by those fortunate enough 
to attend. It was without doubt one of 
the most elaborate entertainments ever 
given in this vicinity, while the careful 
preparations of the committee and its 
untiring efforts for the welfare of the 
guests could hardly be excelled. In the 
opinion of competent jwiges, who have at- 
tended all the big military receptions for 
many years, the New-Jerseymen in their 
perfect management and the avoidance of 
any confusion can give points to others. 
The drillroom was beautifully decorated 
with rose, pink, and white bunting, which 
formed an immense pavilion, completely 
hiding the roof, while numerous electric 
lights added greatly to the effect. At one 
end of the armory was a dais, represent- 
ing a Grecian colonnade of white pillars, 
where Col. Abernethy received. The mu- 
sic was excellent and the floor was per- 
fect. Supper was served the guests in 
twelve different company rooms, the serv- 
ice being of the best. There was an.abso- 
lute avoidance of any crush. Music was 
supplied by the Seventh Regiment Band 
from New-York, led by Bandmaster Rogers 
and Cramner’s Orchestra of New-Jersey. 
The committee in charge were Major R. 
G. Smith, Capt. H. H. Brinkerhoff, Lieuts. 
J. J. Broderick, A. R. Chrystie, and J. T. 
Pringle. 

+,* 

Company D, Fourteenth Regiment, hag 
decided to hold a concert and ball in the 
armory on Friday evening, Feb. 21. 

* = 
* 

Company G, Twelfth Regiment, Capt. 
Simpson, will enjoy itself at a stag at 
Hollender’s, in One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, next Tuesday night. 

+,* 

The great success of the recent ball of 
Squadron A of New-York, incident to the 
opening of its new armory, will result in 
the troopers giving an annual reception, 
and it will be an event that will always be 
looked forward: to with anticipation. It 
is, perhaps, worthy of note for the benefit 
of some people that it is not Troop A any 


more, but Squadron A, which is composed 
of Troops One and Two. Following is a 
list of the officers of the squadron: 
Major—Charles F. Roe; Adjutant—John I. 
Holly; Quartermaster—Louis V. O’ Donohue; 
Inspector of Carbine Practice—Reginald H. 
Sayre; Assistant Surgeon—Dr. Thomas H. 
Allen; Commissary—Gilford Hurry; Chap- 
lain—The Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan. The 
officers of Troop One are: Captain—Oliver 
B. Bridgman; First Lieutenant—Francis 
Halpin; Second Lieutenant—Henry W. Will- 
{fams. The officers of Troop Two are: Cap- 
tain—Howard G. Badgley; First Lieutenant 
—Latham G. Reed; Second Lieutenant— 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. Both troops are 
full and have men on the waiting list. 
The drills are very interesting now, com- 
bining, as they do, the mounted exercises, 
horseback riding, wrestling on horseback 
pursuing, &c. oop One drills Monday an 
Tuesday evenings, half drilling each night, 
from 8:30 to 10:30. Troop Two drills Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings. The athletic 
games will be held probably in March next. 


*,* 


Pennsylvania, for the use of its National 
Guard, has 4,232 tents stored in the State 
Arsenal, as follows: 


Hospital tents.......+.-. Coss boececcescserteve 
Wall tents....cccccocee socdcacctedccusaehense 
Common tents 

Conical tents 

Stable tents 

Mess tents 


The following is a summary of expend- 
itures given from June 1 to Dec. 17, 1895: 


Quartermaster’s Department .......... 
Subsistence 

Transportation 

Rifle practice 

Horse hire 

Medical Department 

Inspection 

Individual pay 

Annual allowance ....... Koeasedes dees ° 
Armory rent 

Miscellaneous . 





Friendship and the Imitation. 


From The Chicago Interior. 

Without spirituality there can be no 
friendship. The exchange of social fa- 
vors is not friendship, though it is mis- 
taker for it; it is trade. I will call upon 
you if you call upon me. I will invite 
you if you invite me. The greater part of 
the social round is upon a strictly commer- 
cial basis. This is not friendship. Friend- 
ship asks no return. It is hurt when, by 
an ostentatious promise or proffer of a 
return of favors, it is put upon the plat- 
form of the mart. Spirituality is the source 
of true friendship. Without it every man 
and woman is potentially, and at all times 
partially, every other man’s and woman’s 
opponent, rival, antagonist, enemy. Rare 
as pure friendship may be among Chris- 
tians, there is none of it whatever any- 
where else. 





Attorney Murphy Secures Bail. 


William D. Murphy, the lawyer who is 
accused of perjury in a suit against the 
Bank for Savings, gave a bail bond yester- 
day in the Supreme Court before Justice 


Dugro. 
William T. Reynolds of 22 Mill Street, 
y ualified in $15,000, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and gave a bond for $3,000. 

John J. Buea by | hggrerd the bank 2 
recover a deposit, and for whom Mu 
was counsel, did not secure bail yesterdays 

















~The most important incident of this 
week will be the ball which Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor will give to-morrow night 
at their new residence, 840 Fifth Avenue. 
It will really serve as a house warmine, 
inasmuch as it is the first large function 
given this season by the Astors in their 
new home. The adjoining house of Mrs. 
William Astor, Col. Astor’s mother, will 
also be thrown open. The rooms in the 
John Jacob Astor house are smaller than 
those in Mrs. William Astor’s house. The 
interior of John Jacob Astor’s house is 
superbly decorated, and is quite as fine as 
that of Mrs. Astor’s. One of the most beauti- 
tul and probably one of the costliest rooms in 
the house is Mrs. John Jacob Astor's pri- 
vate bathroom. It is Roman in design, and 
the bathtub is made of one solid block of 
marble, carved out. The bath itself is al- 
most round. At the back of the bath is a 
small cupid, carved out of the same piece 
marble, and at the front of the bath 
two dolphins, out of the mouths of 
which flow the hot and cold water. The 
ceiling of the bathroom is of Roman mosaic, 
beautifully finished. The grand central hall 
Mrs. Astor’s house, which is 64 by 55 
feet, is one of the finest in the country. 
The staircase leading to the second story 
is of Caen stone, a beautiful material of 
a creamy tint which has been used in many 
of the recently built houses of New-York 
millionaires. The hall and staircase are 
magnificently decorated with artistic carv- 
ings and with full-sized female figures 
modeled from life. These carvings show to 
excellent advantage in’ the spacious hall. 
Opening from the hall are doors leading 
to the receptior room, the dining room, 
and the salon. At the rear of the hall 
other doors lead to the picture gallery. 
This gallery can safely be said to be the 
finest single apartment in the country, and 
one of the finest in the world. It is in- 
tended also to be used as a ballroom, and 
all the science of the architect’s art has 
been brought into play to make this com- 
bination a successful The room is 
sixty feet in length, fifty feet in width, and 
is surmounted, forty feet above the 
fioor, by a large stained-glass do: The 
most notable features of picture work in 
this room eight caryatides of heroic 
@ize, which, it is said, were modeled direct- 
ly from Sandow. The figures stand upon 
the nearly thirty feet from the 
ficor, and support the rotunda. They are in 
postures, as if bearing a great 
Upon the western wall of the gal- 
between the two entrances, are 
two figures, half human and half brute. 
Between the figures holding the rotunda 
are male and female, some half-length and 
full-length human and 
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corners, 
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some figures, some 
Svorme 
and over each panel is a head inscribed 
some name 
On the eastern wall are other figures, 
and below them is a large 
tended for a painting. At night the illu- 
mination is furnished by hundreds of elec- 


tric light bulbs arranged around the upper 


with 


art. 


cornice, 

Sore idea of the cost of this house may 
be gathered when it is known that @ single 
bit of Gobelin tapestry cost fully $15,000. Of 
course, such a magnificent house needs no 
decoration, and yet at Mrs. Astor's bail last 
week, hundreds of clusters of roses were 
used. Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor’s 
house is almost a duplicate of Mrs. William 
Astor's, and the ball to-morrow night 
the -orations will be very similar. The 
great marble staircase will be covered with 
roses and lilies. In the corners of the great 
hall will be high banks of palms. The co- 
tillion will probably be led by Mr. Hadden, 
and in that case it will be an exceedingly 


for 


ae 


joily one. 
—Another to-morrow 

right will be the last Monday cotillion 
which is to take place at Sherry’s. This 
dance is liable to suffer, owing to the ball 
at the Astor mansion. Another dance within 
the week will be the ‘“‘spinsters’ ball” at 
Sherry’s, whic? is to take place on Wednes- 
day night. The list of “‘ spinsters’’ and the 
arrangements for this function, which is 
bound to prove a very charming one, have 
been chronicled in THE NeEw-YORK TIMEs. 
By far the largest ball of the entire season, 
outside of the public balls, will be the last 
Assembly, which takes place at the Waldorf 
on Thursday evening next. The large din- 
ing room will be used for dancing, and 
the supper will be served at small tables: 
in the café and Winter Garden. The guests 
will be received by Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, 
Mrs. Lioyd Bryce, and Mrs. August Bel- 
mont. The cotillion will be led by J. 
Frederic Tams. The floral decorations 
will be especially notable, and no pains 
will be spared to make the ball equal to 
the first Assembly, which took place on 
Jan. 9. The subscribers to the assemblies 
consist of Mrs. William Astor, Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Mrs. 
Isaac Bell, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. 
James Abercrombie Burden, Mrs. Lloyd 
Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. 8S. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Bayard Cut- 
iting, Mrs. James Cross, Mrs. W. 8S. Coles, 
Mrs. William Butler Duncan, Mrs. James 
ixing Duer, Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs. 
)rancis Delafield, Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, 
lirs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. S. S. Howland, 
John Hone, Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Jr.; 
Mrs. Frederick Rhinelander Jones, Mrs. 
juuther Kountze, Miss Louise L. Kane, Mrs. 
Lorillard, Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs. Ben- 
amin Franklin Lee, Mrs. Robert N. 
Minturn, Mrs. John Minturn, Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, Mrs. A. Newbold 
Morris, Mrs. Ward McAllister, Mrs. 
Mrs. Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. Will- 
iam Evans Rogers, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, 
Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn, Mrs, Shel- 
don, Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. James 
R. Soley, Mrs. Henry A. C. Taylor, Mrs. 
Sidney Webster, Mrs. Arthur Wellman, 
Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, and Miss Whit- 
ney. Among those who are expected to be 
present are Mr. and Mrs. George Hoffman, 
Miss Emily Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Wysong, the Misses Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Miss Clews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Reeve Merritt, Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer,,. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Miss Stokes, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Gerard 
Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Clarkson Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Henry A. 
Barclay, Miss Gertrude Barclay, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Remsen Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer Robb, Miss Edith Evans. Mr. and 
Mrs. James Hude Beekman, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Heber R. Bishop and Miss Bishop, Miss 
‘Matie Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 
fis, Mr. and Mra. Townsend Burden, 
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Rensselaer Cruger, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Havemeyer, Fitzhugh Townsend, Cortland 
Bishop, Mr. and Mrs, James Abercrombie 
Burden, and Beekman Hoppin. 

—Mme. Olarovsky, wife of the Russian 
Consul General, has sent out cards for 
afternoon receptions» on Fridays in this 
month ai 128 Fifth Avenue. 

—Mr. and Mrs. James W. Parsons and the 
Misses Parsons left town on Thursday for 
the South. They will spend a fortnight 
in Norfolk, Va., and afterward will go to 
Florida, where they will remain until early 
in the Spring. Later they will make an 
extended tour of the West. 

—Mrs. Winslow 8S. Pierce of 19 West Fifty- 
eighth Street has sent out cards for a tea 
on Tuesday afternoon of this week and 
for a second tea on Feb. 18. 
—Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Marie Tolcott, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Tolcott of Boston, 
to John H. Powell, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward S. Powell of Baltimore. Miss Tol- 
cott is very well known in New-York, hav- 
ing attended a number of dances here last 
Winter and several dances early in this 
season. 

—Mrs. Orlando D. Johnson, who is occu- 
pying apartments this Winter at the 
Hoffman Arms, Fifty-ninth Street and 
Madison Avenue, is receiving informally 
on Thursday evenings. Mrs. Johnson’s 
apartments are exquisitely decorated. She 
is a popular hostess, and her callers are 
always entertained with some delightful 
music. At Mrs. Johnson’s last evening at 
home she was assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. Fitch of the Hoffman Arms, wife of 
Dr. Fitch, who was formerly Surgeon Gen- 
eral on the staff of the late President de 
3arrios of Guatemala. The hostess wore 
a handsome gown of heavy green silk and 
a bodice of pink tulle and pink ribbon. 
Mrs. Fitch wore a handsome gown of greon 
silk trimmed with pink. There was some 
music by Franklin Sonnekalb. 

—The second and last assembly ball will 
be given on Thursday evening of this 
week. The cotillion will be led by J .Fred- 
eric Tams. 

—Mrs. Ellsworth Day and Miss Day of 
East Seventy-second Street, who sailed for 
Europe a few weeks ago, have arrived in 
Paris, where they will remain until the lat- 
ter part of March. Later they will make a 
of France, Germany, Italy, and to 
England. They do not expect to return to 
America until late in the Summer, when 
they will go to their country place on the 
Hiudson, near Cornwall. 

—The next meeting of the Tuesday Even- 
ing Dancing Class will take place on Feb. 
18, at the house of Mrs. James Murray, 168 
West Bighty-fifth Street. 

—The marriage of Miss Marian Bush 
Avery and Herbert H. Deane will be 
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quietly celebrated to-morrow afternoon at 
2:30 o’clock, in Grace Church Chantry. A 
reception, for the relatives and intimate 
friends only, will follow at the residence of 
the bride, 550 Park Avenue. 

—Among the 
Lenten season 
Tuesday mornings, 
the Waldorf, by 
who has chosen 
American Race.”’ The four papers 
entitled ‘‘ Origin,’ ‘‘ Manners and 
Customs,” “ Mythology, Folk Lore, and Re- 
ligion,’’ and “ Literature, Arts, and Indus- 
tries.’ Among the many subscribers to 
the course are Mrs. Benjamin Knower, 
Miss Mary Haldam, Mrs. Brockholst Cut- 
ting, Mrs. William C. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 
Charles D. Stickney, Mrs. George G. 
Haven, Mrs. Schuyler N. Warren, Mrs. 
Samuel Thorne, Mr. Frederic Edgar Camp, 
Mr. Cuthbert S. Johnson, Mrs. W. Irving 
Clark, Mrs. Henry Van Wart, Mr. Fred 
W. Wendt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. 
Thomas Garner, Mrs. Alfred Tuckerman, 
Mrs. Louis T. Hoyt, Mr. James S. Warren, 
Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombley, Mrs. W. 
Irving Clark, Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt, 
Miss Marie Vernon Brown, Mrs. Francis 
Higginson, Mrs. William D. Goodwin, Mrs. 
Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. Cortlandt de 
Peyster Field, Miss Frances Irving, Miss 
Kate 8S. Babcock, Mrs. John G. Dale, Mrs. 
James M. Davis, Mrs. Charles Henry Cos- 
ter, Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin, Mrs. 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Edward T. 
Bartlett, Mr. Allan C. Bakewell, Mrs. R. 
Somers Hayes, Mrs. Francis Peabody 
Magown, Mrs. James Scott, Miss Seward, 
Mrs. Effingham L. Johnson, Mrs. Herman 
Le Roy Jones, Mrs. Harry K. Knapp, Miss 
Krebs, Mrs. Hicks Lord, Miss Julia Low, 
Mrs. R. August Witthaus, Mrs. Clarence 
Whitman, Mrs. J. Morgan Wing, Mrs. John 
Howard Uhl, Mrs. Joseph . Todhunter 
Thompson, Mrs. L, Stuart Wing, Mrs. Will- 
iam K. Thorn,. Mrs. David M. Turnure, 
Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. J. Ives Plumb, 
Mrs. Horace See, Mrs. James W. Pinchot, 
and Mrs. J. J. Goodwin. 

—Mrs. Harcourt Bull is to give a series of 
three pianoforte recitals at the Waldorf 
on the afternoons of Feb. 25, March 10, and 
March 24, at 3 o’clock. These affairs will be 
under the patronage of James Stillman, Dr. 
William Mason, Mrs. C. A. Spofford, Mrs. 
J. S. Whitman, Mrs. J. A. Mitchell, Mrs. C. 
5. Homer, Jr., Mrs. T. W. Bracher, Mrs. C. 
J. Gould, Mrs. G. H. Tucker, Dr. L. L. Sea- 
man, Miss A. K. Nevins, Miss L. Nevins, 
Miss Katharine Hillard, Mrs. William Stone, 
Mrs. W. F. Peck, Mrs. H. P. Smith, Mrs. 
Daniel Butterfield, Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
Mrs. Percival Knauth, Miss Dessie Greer, 
James Otis Hoyt, Mrs. H. P. Douglas, 
Clarence Whitman, Mrs. W. G. Rockefeller, 
Mrs. Lawson Valentine, William H. McEl- 
roy, Mrs. C. F. Cox, Mrs. C. E. Benedict, 
George Arms, Mrs. G. G. Trask, Mrs. J. 
Nevett Steele, and E. E. Hitchcock. The 
programme for the first recital is as fol- 
lows: 
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beginning on Feb. 25, 
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Sonata Tragica, Op. 45 McDowell 
Largo maestro, ailegro risoluto—Molto allegro, 
vivace—Largo con maesta—Allegro eroica, 

Song Without Words Mendelssohn 
Water Nymph Waitz. vevin 
Barcarolle, A minor... Rubinstein 
rae Phe ta - Schtueky 
Novellette, . 21, No. J 
Nachtstueck “4 Schumann 
Two mazurkas— 

Prélude, F Major 

Etude, F Major 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8.....+.+0+6 bevee 


For the second recital the programme will 
be as follows: 

Sonate, Op. 57 Beethoven 
Allegro assai—Andante con moto—Allegro ma 
non troppo. 

Scarlatti 


Barcarolle, G Major.. ..-.-Rubinstein 
Romanze .. Schumann 
MMETTEE DROS. 6 ccccctsvessnvaees poccom 
Waltz— 
Ballade, Op. 47, 
Prélude, G Major 
Etude, Gb Major 


Capriccio 


} anes evsvee seeeees+sChopin 


Soirée de Vienne Liszt 
Feuerzauber Wagner-Brassin 

At the third recital the following will be 
the programme: 

Sonate, Op. 7 Grieg 
Allegro moderato—Andante molto—Alla men- 
uetto, ma poco pie lento—Molto allegro. 
Fantalasiestueck Rudorft 
Romance Pathétique....... eeoeeeeees-Floersheim 
Pierrette, Air de Ballet........... .....Chaminade 
Papillons.... chumann 


Nocturne 

Etude, on black bien WYTTTITT Tre re | 
Hark, Hark, the Lark!............Schubert-Liszt 
Siegmund’s Love Song Wagner-Tausig 
Nocturne, Ab Major, 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, 


—The fourth meeting of the dancing class 
organized by Mrs. John T. Hall took place 
last Tuesday evening at Sherry’s. The 
cotillion was led by Alexander Hadden, 
who danced with Miss Grant. The pa- 
tronesses present were Mrs. Frederic de 
Peyster, Mrs. Lewis Delafield, Mrs. Will- 
jam Rhinelander, Mrs. Frederic Good- 
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ridge, Mrs. Charles Sands, Mrs. John Lyon 
Gardiner, Mrs. J. Lawrence Wells, Mrs. 
Barnard Mackay, Mrs. Frederick Grant, 
and Mrs. Beekman Hoppin. Among the 
dancers were Miss Winthrop, Miss Bertha 
Stokes, Miss Morgan, Miss Edith Sands, 
Lena Goodridge, Miss Emily Delafield, Miss 
Julia Delafield, Miss Adeline Pierson, Miss 
Queenie Baker, Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, 
Miss Annie Peabody, Miss Wells, Miss Ben- 
edict, Miss de Peyster, Miss Annie Stuy- 
vesant, Miss Alice McKim, Miss Alice Wil- 
merding, Miss Marie Huntington, Miss Jay, 
Miss Oakley, Miss Madeline Dinsmore, 
Miss Pell, Miss Harriette Biddle, Winthrop 
McKim, Alexander Hadden, Alonzo Potter, 
Reginald Arnold, J. Montgomery Hare, Ed- 
ward Livingston, J. Frederick Pierson, 
John Ogden, John Meeser, N. Lester Mul- 
len, Wainwright Parrish, George Morrison, 
Newbold Morris, Ceci] Landale, Beekman 
Hoppin, Dexter Blagden, S. Schieffelin 
Stebbins and Schuyler Schieffelin. 


—The Ladies’ New-York Club will give a 
pleasant reception on Thursday of this 
week at 28 East Twenty-second Street, 
from 4 to 6 o’clock P. M. The guest of 
honor will be Queen Stella, of the Gonzales. 
There will be music, the programme being 
arranged by J. M. McKinley. The Recep- 
tion Committee will include a number of 
well-known members of the club. 


—The managers who have in charge the 
ball to be given on Feb. 26 for the benefit of 
the Montefiore Home, report great progress 
in the sale of boxes and tickets. Nearly all 
the boxes on the first tier in Carnegie Hall 
are sold, the amount received being over 
$5,000. The box-holders are M. Guggenheim, 
Louis Stern, George A. Kessler, Leopold 
Stern, Louis Gans, B. J. Ludwig, Selmar 
Hess, Samuel Sachs, Mr. Arnstein, Leon 
Hirsch, Mr. _Burkhart, F. Sulzburger, S. 
Borg, V. Henry Rothschild, L. Lewisohn, 
Michael Friedsam, M. Weinberg, Samuel 
Untermyer, Jacob H. Schiff, S. Loeb, 
Charles Lewis, Mr. Oppenheimer, N. W. 
Mendel, M. Barnard, S. Lehman, and S. 
Siegel. Gov. Morton has promised to at- 
tend, and to lead the march. Mayor Strong, 
Charles §. Fairchild, ex-Mayor Hewitt, and 
Theodore Roosevelt are among the patrons 
of the ball. Special attention has seen 
given to the music, which will be under the 
charge of Charles Schwab, and Dr. Leo 
Sommers, with his Russian Band. The sup- 
.per will be served by the Tuxedo. No 
extra charge will be made for hat checks. 
The great attraction of the ball will be a 
‘Battle of Flowers,” preceded by a dance 
in which forty of the most prominent and 
pretty young ladies of Hebrew circles will 
take part. Montefiore Home is a non-sec- 
tarian institution for chronic invalids, and 
takes care to-day of nearly 800 persons. 
The ball last year netted $10,000, and it* 
is hoped that the receipts this year will ex- 
ceed that amount. The Young Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s League of Montefiore Home. 
which has charge of the ball, will cele- 
brate the second anniversary of its exist- 
ence next Wednesday afternoon at the 
Home, where great preparation is being 
made. It is expected that Dr. Hirsch of 
Chicago, Dr. Gottheil and Jacob H. Schiff 
will speak. 

—The marriage of Miss Ida May Terry, a 
sister of Mrs. Charles W. Olney of 130 West 
One Hundred and Thirtieth Street, to Will- 
iam Henry Hurbell, the oldest son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John L. Hurbell, will take place 
on Wednesday evening of this week at the 
home of the bridegroom, 124 West Ninety- 
eighth Street. The drawing rooms are to be 
lavishly decorated with white roses, lilies of 
the valley, and tropical plants. The young 
couple will stand during the ceremony and 
the reception following in a bower formed 
of flowers and ferns and under a canopy of 
lilies. The bride will wear a gown of heavy 
white satin, with flounces of point lace on 
the skirt and draperies of the same mate- 
rial on the bodice. The veil of tulle will be 
fastened to the hair with a coronet of or- 
ange blossoms and a diamond ornament. 
Miss Clara Terry, a sister of the bride, will 
act as maid of honor, and attending the 
bridegroom will be his brother, Charles A. 
Hurbell. Frederic Terry, Olney Higgins, 
George R. Kountz, and Arthur Rollwagen 
will be the ushers. 


—The afternoon reception which Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank William Savin are to give on 
Tuesday of this week from 4 to 7 o’clock 
P. M. will bring out many people of social 
prominence. The drawing rooms of Mr. and 
Mrs. Savin’s house, at 7 East Sixty-seventh 
Street, will be lavishly decorated with 
American Beauty roses, white roses, and lil- 
ies of the valley. In the hallways and in the 
corners of the various apartments will be 
high banks of exotics. Assisting Mr. and 
Mrs. Savin in recetving will be Miss Joseph- 
ine Savin, their only daughter, an exceed- 
ingly pretty young woman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Savin will give a dance on Tuesday evening 
in honor of Miss Savin, to which have been 
invited a large number of people, 


—Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Florence Sylvester, a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Sylvester of 56 West 
Seventy-second Street, to Percival Levy, Mr. 
Levy is well known in New-York and is a 
member of several clubs. 


—From Boston comes the announcement 
of the engagement of Miss Mabel Living- 
ston Jones, a daughter of Col. and Mrs. 
Algernon Jones of Commonwealth Avenue 
and a granddaughter of Mrs. Martin R. 
Johnson of New-York, to Sydney H. Hodge 
of this city. Miss Jones and her brother, 
Samuel Howard Jones, arrived from Europe 
a few days ago, accompanied by Mr. Hodge, 
having been joined by himin London. Miss 
Jones is a tall and pretty blonde. The wed- 
ding will take place early in the Spring. 
—Mrs. Teackle Wallace Lewis of 33 East 
Twenty-sixth Street receives on Tuesdays 
this month. 


—The subscription musicale arranged by 
Miss Breese and others will be given at the 
home of Mrs. Herbert J. Johnson, 18 Wash- 
ington Square. 


—Mrs. Henry Tilden Swan of 117 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, formerly Miss. Lulu 
Paine, will receive on Tuesdays in Lent. 


—Mrs. Edmund A. Smith of 226 Madison 
Avenue will give a large dance next Thurs- 
day evening. She will be assisted in recelv- 
ing by her daughters, Mrs. Gorman and 
Mrs. William T. Hunter. 


—Lewis Morris Norwood, Miss Norwood, 
and Miss Kate Norwood are at the Laurel- 
in-the-Pines, Lakewood, N. J. 


—A St. Valentine’s ball will be given on 
Friday evening of this week by the guests 
of the Hotel St. Andrew’s, at the Boulevard 
and Seventy-second Street. Several hundred 
persons will be invited, and the favors will 
be valentines. The ball will last from 9 
to 2 o’clock, and supper will be served at 
midnight. The arrangements for the ball 
are in the hands of Mrs. Richard H. 
Stearns, Mis®™Clara Lalor, W. H. H. Am- 
merman, and L. F. Dodd. Mrs. Stearns, 
Mrs. Walter Sanford, Mrs. John W. Noble, 
Mrs. George S. Mallory, and Miss Lalor will 
receive the guests, and Richard H. Stearns, 
Cc. M. Ammerman, George L. Morton, John 
W. Noble, Frederic E. Mace, and Oscar 
Meyer will compose the Floor Committee. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Bryant Price and 
Miss Price of 538 West Ninetieth Street will 
give a reception from 4 to 7 and 8 to il 
o’clock P. M. on Thursday of this week. 

—Miss Helen Ramsdell of 154 West Fifty- 
ninth Street will give a pink tea at her 
home the last Wednesday in this month. 

—Miss Bertha Howland of Inwood will 
give a series of pink teas on Wednesdays 
until Lent. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Howard T. Wilson, Miss 
Wilson, and Miss Beatrice Wilson, who 
went abroad early last Autumn and have 
been spending a portion of the Winter in 
the southern part of France, are at pres- 
ent in Paris. It is their intention to remain 





in the French capital until the latter part 
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of March, when they will go to Berlin for a 
short visit. They will go to London in May 
for the season in that city. They do not 
expect to return to America until late in the 
Spring, when they will go directly to their 
country establishment, near Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 


—The dance to be given by the Misses 
Donahue on Wednesday evening at their 
residence, 128 East Seventy-first Street, will 
undoubtedly prove one of the most delight- 
ful functions of the character this week. 
A large number of cards are out, and the 
guests will consist in the main of the young- 
er set. 


~—Mrs. Fitzgerald, wife of Brig. Gen. 
Louis Fitzgerald of the First Brigade, N. 
G. N. Y.; Mrs. Arthur Murray Dodge, 
and Mrs. William B. Dinsmore are to receive 
the guests at the spinsters’ ball, at Sherry’s, 
on Wednesday evening of this week. Con- 
trary to the usual arrangements at dances, 
the young men present will not lack part- 
ners, as the spinsters will far outnumber 
them. Miss Fitzgerald, through whose ef- 
forts the affair has been arranged, will lead 
the cotillion, probably without a partner. 
The favors, which are to be very novel, will 
be suitable to the leap year. Miss Garland 
and Miss May Riker are assisting Miss Fitz- 
gerald in the managemeut, and among the 
subscribers are Miss May Harper, Miss 
Bessie Stokes, Miss Julia Clark, Miss Ger- 
trude Barclay, Miss Priscilla Barnes, Miss 
Caroline Duer, Miss Nellie Sutter, Miss 
Anna Riker, Miss Josephine Zabriski, Miss 
May Neeser, Miss Marion McKeever, the 
Misses Leverich, Miss Sarah Hard, Miss 
Esther Hoppin, Miss Rosie Hoyt, Miss 
Marion Coffin, Miss Maud Ely, Miss Carry], 
Miss Helen Clarkson, and Miss Ada God- 
frey. The large ballroom at Sherry’s will 
be used for dancing and will be handsomely 
decorated with flowers. 

—The many friends of Mrs. E. Ellery An- 
derson, who is spending the Winter at the 
Waldorf, will be delighted to know that 
she is rapidly recovering from a serious at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

—Miss Anna Tuttle, the second daughter 
of Jason Horton Tuttle of 17 West Eighty- 
ninth Street, was introduced yesterday aft- 
ernoon at a tea given by her mother. 
From 4 to 7 o’clock there was a large num- 
ber of callers. Miss Grace Tuttle, a sister 
of the débutante, presided at the tea table, 
and was assisted by Miss Anna Schroeder, 
Miss Anna Benedict, Miss Louise Morris, 
Miss Amy Campbell, Miss Clara Bailey, 
Miss Jennie Place, and Miss Etta Ker- 
nochan. The drawing rooms were hand- 
somely decorated with clusters of pink 
carnations and pink roses. Last evening 
there was a dance for the débutante, which 
was attended by about forty young people. 


—Mrs. James A. Blanchard of 3 East 
Seventy-seventh Street has issued cards for 
a tea on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 11, and 
for a second affair of the same character 
on Tuesday, Feb. 25. 

—There will be a dinner of the Round Ta- 
ble Club at Clark’s, 22 West Twenty-third 
Street, to-morrow evening, when covers 
will be laid for twenty persons. 

—A coming event of some importance, 
and which 1s an annual affair, is the St. 
Valentine’s Kettledrum in aid of that 
very worthy cherity, the Samaritan Home 
for the Aged. The kettledrum is to take 
place at Sherry’s Saturday of this week, 
from 12 o’clock until 12 o’clock midnight, 
and will bring out many hundred of the 
fashionable folk, as the charity is cne 
in which a large number of people of so- 
cial prominence is deeply interested. There 
will be amusement for the children, some 
delightful music, and in the evening there 
will be dancing. Unlike many charitable 
affairs, the admission is very reasonable, 
the tickets being placed at $1 each. Mrs. 
James Hurry is President of,the Board of 
Managers of the home, and associated with 
her in the management aré Mrs, J. Anda- 
riese, Miss Beach, Mrs. John N. Beekman, 
Mrs. J. Benkard, Mrs. H. G. Chapman, 
Mrs. Howland Davis, Mrs. William P. 
Douglas, Mrs. H. Reiman Duval, Mrs. 
Newbold Leroy Edgar, Mrs. H. L. Griggs, 
Mrs. William Herbert, Mrs. J. J. Higgin- 
son, Mrs. Charles B. Hillhouse, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Irvin, Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mrs. G. H. 
Kent, Mrs. Kinnicutt, Mrs. John A. Low- 
ery, Mrs. John D. Lyon, Mrs. Henry G. 
MecVickar, Miss Margaret Middleton, Mrs. 
G. B. Parsons, Mrs. W. Kintzing Post, Mrs. 
Cc. L. Perkins, Mrs. Theodore P. Ralli, 
Mrs, Arthur Randolph, Miss Remsen, Mrs. 
Robert G. Remsen, Mrs. J. F. Schenck, 
Mrs. Edwards Spencer, Miss Louise Tay- 
lor, Miss Townsend, Miss Emily Van Am- 
ringe, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Alexander S. Webb, and Mrs. J. M. Wood- 
bury. Benjamin Perkins is President of 
the Advisory Committee, and Howland Da- 
vis of 5 Nassau Street is the Treasurer. 
The other members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee are: Thatcher M. Adams, Mortimer 
C. Addoms, John T. Agnew, Daniel F. Ap- 
pleton, D. S. Appleton, W. W. Astor, R. 
Percy Alden, Charles S. Abercrombie, Hugh 
D. Auchincloss, Francis M. Bacon, Thomas 
H. Barber, fohn S. Barnes, C. C. Baldwin, 
M. C. D. Borden, L. Duncan Bulkley, 
Charles Butler, James Muhlenburg Bailey, 
Charles E. Butler, S. W. Bridgham, Samuel 
D. Babcock, George Blagden, Samuel P. 
Blagden, George Bliss, Henri M. Briiem, 
Robert Lenox Belknap, David W. Bishop, 
George S. Bowdoin, Gerard Beekman, Fred- 
eric Bronson, S. V. R. Cruger, Henry 
Clews, George C. Clark, George A. Crocker, 
Edward E. Chase, Henry A. Coster, Will- 
fam Cutting, Edward Curtis, Richard H. 
Derby, Henry Dudiey, William A. Duer, 
James H. Dunham, A. J. Forbes-Leith, 
Charles G. Francklyn, Cornelius Fellowes, 
John A. C. Gray, Frederic Goodridge, 
Parke Godwin, John N. A. Griswold, James 
K. Gracie, Abram S. Hewitt, Robert Hoe, 
J. J. Higginson, Edmund A. Hurry, J. 
Hooker Hamersley, Anson W. Hard, Henry 
E. Howland, John T. Irving, Richard Irv- 
ing, C. Carroll Jackson, F. P. Kinnicutt,° 
Woodbury G. Langdon, John Lawrence, 
John P. Marquand, Henry Alex Murray, 
Charles H. Marshall, W. H. McVickar, 
Peter Marié, Levi P. Morton, W. D. F. 
Manice, J. Pierpont Morgan, Louis Mesier, 
Philip 8S. Miller, Abraham Mills, Peter Mol- 
ler, James Otis, W. K. Otis, George L. Pea- 
body, J. Fred Pierson, James C. Parrish, 
Samuel L. Parrish, C. Lawrence Perkins, 
Alexander M. Proudfit, Chandler Robbins, 
R. K. Richards, Beverley Robinson, J. R. 
Roosevelt, J. Hampden Robb, Robert G. 
Remsen, Gilliat Schroeder, Rutherford 
Stuyvesant, Samuel Sloan, James A. Scrym- 
ser, Charles S. Smith, Harry M. Sands, 
Lenox Smith, Frederick Sheldon, Austin 
Stickney, Charles E. Strong, Clarence A. 
Seward, Bayard Tuckerman, Alfred Wag- 
staff, John D. Wood, James M. Waterbury, 
J. H. Work, and John GC. Westervelt. 
—Cou. and Mrs. John B. Weber of Sha- 
Mo-Kin, West Seneca, N. Y., an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Elizabeth Heloise Weber, to Lieut. 
Godfrey Lynet Carden, United States Rev- 
enue Service. 


—The Misses Jackson of 556 Madison Ave- 
nue gave a dance last Hight for about 
fifty young people. The house was hand- 
somely decorated with American Beauty 
roses and palms, and supper was served 
by Clark. 

—Mrs. Felix Govin has sent out cards an- 
nouncing the marriage of her daughter, 
Miss Minna Irene Govin, to H®nry Mc- 
Manus. The ceremony took place at the 
residence of the bride’s mother, 110 East 
Fortieth Street, on Wednesday of last 
week. The bride, who is an exceedingly 
pretty girl, is one of the popular belles of 
the city. The bridegroom is a son of Dr. 
James McManus of Hartford, and a 
nephew of ex-Adjt. Gen. McManus of 
the Connecticut National Guard. 


—The second of the series of lectures on 


“China and Japan‘ which is being given 
at the Academy of Medicine, 17 West For- 
ty-third Street, by Miss Adele M. Fielde, 
will take place to-morrow morning, when 
Miss Fielde’s subject will be ‘‘ China.”’ She 
will tell about the country and its peo- 
ple—aboriginal, native, and foreign. 


—The monthly dinner of the Quill Club 
will take place at. Clark’s, Twenty-third 
Street, on Tuesday evening of this week. 
Covers will be laid for seventy persons, 
and\ the guests will be seated at small 
tables, 


—Mrs. Carl Von Mayhoff is to give a 
series of informal teas on Thursdays in 
February and March at her home, 66 East 
Thirty-fourth Street. Mrs. Mayhoff has 
been spending a portion of the Winter in 
‘Virginia. 


—A pretty dinner party of to-night will 
be that which will be given by Mrs. Frank 
Hewitt of 108 West Eighty-sixth Street. 
It will be given for her daughter, Miss 
Maud Hewitt, who recently came out in 
society. 


—Monday is to be lady’s day at the 
Fencers Club, 37 West Twenty-seventh 
Street, and a jolly time is expected. The 
women of New-York are beginning to take 
a great deal of interest in this popular 
sport, as the very large attendance at the 
recent Fencers tea, which was given at 
Sherry’s, made evident. Among the society 
women interested in fencing, a large rep- 
resentation of whom will be present at the 
Fencers’ Club, are Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss 
Elsie Clews, Mrs. John E. Cowdin, Mrs. 
Royal Phelps Carroll, Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mrs. Charles Havemeyer, Mrs. 
Frederick Neilson, Mrs. Henry A. C. Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Charles Steele, Mrs. W. 8. Wells, 
Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, 
Mrs. Frederic Allen, Mrs. John Jacob As- 
tor, Mrs. George Bird, Mrs. Hildreth 
Bloodgood, Mrs. James Lawrence Breese, 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. Prescott 
Hall Butler, Miss Hoffman, Mrs. Atherton 
Blight, Miss Alida Chanler, Mrs. A. Cass 
Canfield, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Miss Came- 
ron, Mrs. Schuyler Van Refsselaer Cru- 
ger, Mrs. Robert Fulton Cutting, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. W. Earl Dodge, 
Mrs. William A. Duer, Miss Duer, Mrs. 
George B. De Forrest, Mrs. Frederick Edey, 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mrs. William 
Jay, Mrs. H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, 
Mrs. Gouverneur Cortright, Mrs. Adolf 
Ladenburg, Mrs. George Miller, Mrs. Stan- 
ley Mortimer, Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mrs. 
W. K. Otis, Mrs. Francis K. Pendleton, 
Mrs. Harper Pennington, Mrs. Henry D. 
Ripley, Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. Edger- 
ton Winthrop, Miss Turnure, Miss Tailer, 
Mrs. Charles P. Williams, and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton F. Webster. 


—Mrs. Asa Alling Alling gave a reception 
yesterday afternoon from 4 to 7 o’clock 
at her apartments in the Hotel Endicott, 
West Eighty-first Street. Mrs. Alling was 
assisted in receiving by her mothers, Mrs. 
George Hervey-Smith, Miss Daisy Bart- 
lett of Buffalo, Mrs. John C. R. Eckerson, 
and Miss Bliss. The table decorations 
were in yellow, and the ladies carried large 
bunches of violets. After the reception 
the receiving party and a few friends 
partook of an elaborate dinner. There 
was music in the evening. The rooms were 
handsomely decorated with violets, palms, 
and American Beauty roses. Mrs. Alling 
wore a gown of yellow brocaded satin, and 
Miss Bartlett wore a handsome gown 
of white mousseline de soie. Among the 
guests were Gen. and Mrs. Daniel Putter- 
field, Mrs. Sidney Wilcox, Mrs. Major and 
Mrs. Avery D. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry IL. Horton, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin H. Wetherbee, 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Zabley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry P. Rogers, Judge and Mrs. J. Hull 
Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Boothby, Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Berry, Carroll Berry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas C. T. Crain, Mr. and Mrs. C. Harold 
Childs, A. S. Frissell, Dr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Tod Helmuth, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hess, 
Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Janvier, Dr. Richard 
Kalisch, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Knox, Mr. and 
Mrs. Girard C. W. Lowery, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arkell R. McMichael, Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. 
Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Bernard, 
Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Smith, William P. St. 
John, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Richard Savage, 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Tappin, and A. 
Muller Ury. 


—The first of the series of three dances 
arranged by W. Johnson Quinn and a 
number of the guests of the Hotel Empire 
took place Thursday night, and was a 
very brilliant success. Among those ladies 
present were Miss Regenia Malone, Miss 
Margaret Geraghty, Miss Grace Jenkins, 
Miss Helen Battle, Miss W. O. Blanding, 
M. L. Hodgman, Miss Obry, Miss 
Miss J. V. Obry, and Miss L. M. 

The chaperones were Mrs. A. EB. 
Potter, Mrs. C. A. Hodgman, Mrs. CGC.” 
Jenkins, Mrs. A. C. Bage, Mrs. J. M. 
Battle, Mrs. M. O. Obry, Mrs. W. J. Fan- 
ning, and Mrs. A. M. Wilcox. The dance 
took place in the new white-and-gold par- 
lor, over the carpets of which was drawn 
tightly a smooth surface of crash. The 
corridors leading from the parlor were reé- 
served as a promenade for the dancers, and 
two large suites of rooms at the western 
end of this corridor were arranged with 
tables and chairs, and decorated profusely 
with tropical plants. Here during the whole 
evening was served lemonade and other 
light liquid refreshments. The great, tall 
plants were so arranged as to afford se- 
questered nooks, wherein during the even- 
ing the young people indulged in many de- 
lightful téte-a-tétes. Dancing commenced 
at 9 o’clock, and at 11 o’clock supper was 
served in the American dining room, which 
was decorated with tropical and potted 
plants. The favgrs were something new 
and very artistic. They were designed by 
Mr. Quinn for the occasion, and were in 
this instance made useful in serving the 
punch. Those given to the ladies were 
heart-shaped boxes, covered with pink satin, 
on the cover of which was a small bird, 
which nestled in the centre of an elaborate 
bow, made of pink baby ribbon. To each 
gentleman was served sherbet, a la Belle 
rose, in boxes resembling a full-blown 
highland thistle, on which rested a blue- 
backed insect peculiar to the Scottish mead- 
ows. Each lady had a table, at which she 
entertained her own guests. 

—Mrs, Daniels of 140 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-sixth Street will entertain the 
Colonial Chapter of the Daughters of the 
Revolution to-morrow afternoon. An elab- 
orate musical and literary programme will 
be rendered, and will be followed by a cof- 
fee luncheon. 

—A series of concerts will be given dur- 
ing the season by the Symphony Trio So- 
ciety. Among the patronesses of the so- 
ciety are Mrs. John H. Winslow, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Friedenberg, Mrs. James Bryden Sen- 
net, Mrs. William Haynes Hunter, Mrs. 
Suydam Van Emberg, Mrs. J. Heid-Karr, 
Mrs. Clarence V. Kip, Mrs. James V. Pur- 
dee, and Mrs. Horace Postleugh. 

—Mrs. Walker Curry of 21 Bast Sixty- 
first Street, will give the second of two 
‘at homes” on Wednesday of this week 
from 4 to7 o'clock. 

—Miss Eva Marriner of the Hotel Ma- 
jestic is giving a series of Monday even- 
ing musicales which are delightful. Among 
the guests for next Monday evening will 
be Miss Taylor, Miss Kirby, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. R. Levinson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Tracy Schwartz, Miss 
Scott, Miss O. Wilson, Miss B, L. Braden, 
and Mrs. Ripley. 

—Mrs. Ferdinand Pliney Earle of Barie- 
cliff, President of the Washington Heights 
Society of the Children of the Revolu- 
tion, has sent out the following circular: 
“You are earnestly requested to allow the 
children of your family to join this chap- 
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ter, and to give your personal interest and 
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support to this patriotic object which, it 
is hoped, may appeal to all. Children 
of both sexes, from birth to the age of 
eighteen for girls and twenty-one years 
for boys, may join this society, provided 
they descend in direct line from patriotic 
ancestors who helped to plant or to per- 
petuate this country in the Colonies or in 
the Revolutionary War, or in any other 
war. The officers of this chapter will en- 
deavor to make’ the meetings attractive 
to the members, and to arrange the time 
of meetings so as not to interfere with 
school duties. All members of the society 
shall pay a fee of $1.50 the first year, and 
$1 each succeeding year. The National So- 
ciety in Washington is under the direction 
of Mrs. Daniel Lathorp, Mrs. John W. 
Foster, Mrs. Mary Harrison McKee, Mrs. 
Rosa Wright Smith, and other well-known 
women.”’ ° 

—The marriage of Miss Lily E. Palmer, 
a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. 
Palmer, to Lyman Otis Fiske, a member of 
a prominent Boston family, was celebrated 
yesterday at high noon at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, 25 East Sixty-fifth 
Street. The drawing rooms were lavishly 
decorated with flowers and palms. In the 
front drawing room, where the ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole 
Warren, rector ef the Protestant Church 
»9f the Holy Trinity, were clusters of white 
roses. The young couple stood in a bower 
formed of huge palms and under a canopy 
ff roses. The best man was John Douglas. 
There were neither bridesmaids nor ush- 
ers. Little Phylis Palmer, the six-year-old 
sister of the bride, and Miss Marie Charles 
were the bride’s only attendants. The gown 
of the bride was of heavy white satin, 
elaborately trimmed with point lace. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony, which was attended 
Inly by relatives and intimate friends, was 
i small reception and an elaborate break- 
fast, 

—Although the ‘ Chevaliers’” cotillion 
on Friday was primarily a gathering for 
the younger set of men, a number of the 
older bachelors were present. For example, 
at Mrs. J. Fred Pierson’s table at supper 
were noticed such veterans of society as 
Leighton Webb, Craig Wadsworth, George 
Trimble Davidson, Morris Bagby, and P. F. 
Collier, the latter wearing his arm in a 
sling as a reminder of his recent accident 
in the hunting field. 


—Within a few days the Ardsley Casino 
will be opened'at Irvington, N. Y., to sub- 
scribers. Among the incorporators are 
Philip Schuyler, Frederick L. Eldridge, 
Cyrus Field Judson, John D. Archbold, 
Amzi L. Barber, Walston H. Brown, Will- 
iam L. Bull, Samuel Goodman, Edwin 
Gould, Dr. E. G. Janeway, William F. 
Judson, Geofge H. Mairs, Major O. J. 
Smith, Gen. Samuel Thomas, John T. Terry, 
John TT. Terry, Jr., the Rev. Roderick 
Terry, Henry Villard, Charles C. Worthing- 
ton, John Brisbain Walker, and Dr, L. C. 
Warner. 

—The following are the dancing events 
for this week: 

Monpay—Last Monday contillion at Sher- 
ry’s. Dance of the set formed by Miss 
Lillian H. Peck. Meeting of the Monday 
Evening Dancing Class at the Mendelssohn 
Assembly rooms. A ball by Mrs. John Ja- 
cob Astor, and last meeting of the Monday 
Evening Class formed by Mrs. George El- 
liott, Mrs. Charles Orvis, Mrs. John C 
Martin, and Mrs, J. M. Knap. 

TUESDAY—Meeting of the Tuesday Even- 
ing Dancing Class at Dodworth’s, Third 
cotillion at the residence of Mrs. Abbot L. 
Dow of Brooklyn. 

WEDNESDAY—Ball of the Spimsters at 
Sherry’s. Third assembly at the Germania 
Club, Brooklyn. Meeting of the Wednes- 
day Evening Dancing Class at the Majes- 
tic. Plaza assembly in the Prospect Heights 
Art Rooms, Brooklyn. 

TuHuRsDAY—Last of the Assembly balls. 
Fripay—Meeting of Mrs. Graham Young’s 
dancing class. Leap year and St, Valen- 
tine’s ball in Brooklyn. 

—A St. Valentine’s tea and sale for the 
benefit of the George Junior Republic Asso- 
ciation will be held at the home of Mrs. 
Ward B, Chamberlin, 1,302 Madison Ave- 
nue, next Thursday afternoon and evening. 
An interesting programme of music and 
elocution will be rendered at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon and at 9 o’clock in the 
evening. Valentines, flowers, candies, and 
other small articles will be on sale. The 
admission is 25 cents. PATRIARCH. 





ORANGE’S ATHLETIC CLUB BALL 


Arrangements Already Made— 
The List of Patronesses. 


Great 


ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 8.—All the arrange- 
ments have now been made for the annual 
ball of the Orange Athletic Club next Fri- 
day night, which is to be held this year in 
conjunction with the Riding and Driving 
Club, the house of which adjoins that of 
the athletic club. The ballroom will be the 
tennis building of the athletic club, which 
will be profusely and handsomely decorated 
with festoons and streamers of cheese- 
cloth, and with masses of palms and potted 
plants. Supper will be served in the gym- 
nasium, which will be appropriately dec- 
orated for the occasion. 

The following well-known society leaders 
will be the patronesses: Mrs. William H. 
Adams, Mrs. Edward P. Alling, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Ashley, Mrs. William Torrey 
Jaird, Mrs. William Barr, Mrs. Frank Q. 
Barstow, Mrs. James Bingham, Mrs. George 
T. Boggs, Mrs. Edward Boote, Mrs. William 
A. Brewer, Mrs. Graham H. Brewer, Mrs. 
John Burke, Mrs. Robert D. Carter, Mrs. 
John C. Cassidy, Mrs. Edward E. Clapp, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Colby, Mrs. Bugene V. 
Connett, Jr., Mrs. Joseph G. Cooper, Mrs. 
Edward M. Collie, Mrs. William B, Dillon, 
Mrs. Richard N. Dyer, Mrs. Alfred B. 
Farnsworth, Mrs. LeRoy C. Fairchild, Mrs. 
J. Day Flack, Mrs. George W. Fortmeyer, 
Mrs. T. Newton Foster, Mrs. William M. 
Franklin, Mrs. Benjamin W. Franklin, Mrs. 
Paul F. Gerhard, Mrs. George H. Gill, Mrs. 
Louis C. Gillespie, Mrs. Charles Henry Gil- 
lespie, Jr., Mrs. Charles B. Gregory, Mrs. 
Frederick F. Guild, Mrs. Joseph D. Har- 
rison, Mrs. Charles Hathaway, Mrs. Robert 
W. Hawkeswerth. Mrs. John Oxenbridge 
Heald, Mrs. Charles R. Hadden, Mrs. Will- 
iam C. Horn, Mrs. Walter R. Hotchkiss, 
Mrs. Walter M. Keck, Mrs. A. T. F, Kirt- 
land, Mrs. O. E. Lambiette, Mrs. Edward 
Vv. Z. Lane, Mrs. Samuel Lee, Mrs. Cyrus 
F. Loutrel, Mrs. James G. Marshall, Mrs. 
J. A. Minott, Mrs. Frank C. O'Reilly, Mrs. 
Eddy Palmer, Mrs. Henry A. Potter, Mrs. 
John Philip Rafferty, Mrs. George Richards, 
Mrs. John N. Robins, Mrs. William H. Rock- 
afellow, Mrs. Carmen R. Runyon, Mrs. 
Abraham H. Ryan, Mrs. F. K. Seggermann, 
Mrs. John L. Seward, Mrs. Theodore F. 
Seward, Mrs. Lewis Seymour, Mrs. James 
M. Seymour, Mrs. L. Dinwiddie Smith, Mrs. 
William H. Smith, Mrs. Francis Spier, Mrs. 
Charles A. Sterling, Mrs. Frederick. W. 
Stevens, Mrs. Norman F. Thompson, Mrs. 
Henry H. Truman, Mrs. Oliver de G. Van- 
derbiit, Mrs. David S. Walton, Mrs. Frank- 
lin Webster, Mrs. Frederick Worth, Mrs. 
Charles Wiley, Mrs. William H. Wiley, Mrs. 
John C. Wilmerding. 





Founded France’s Colonial Empire. 


From The London Daily News. 

The founder of the modern French Co- 
lonial Empire, Francis Garnier, whose mur- 
der at Hanoi was the remote cause of the 
Tonkin expedition, and of the Colonial 
expansion policy, is about to have his mon- 
ument in the heart of Paris. The Commit- 
tee of the Garnier Monument, presided over 


by M. Le Myre de Vilers, intrusted the 
work to M. Puech, the sculptor, and M. 
Vaudremer, architect. M. Puech is known 
in France as one of the leading of younger 
French sculptors, having won every offi- 
cial honor, with the exception of Member- 
ship of the Institute, which will come in 
due time. But his cosmopolitan reputation 
will date from his monument commemorat- 
ing the annexation of Mentone to France, 
which will be unveiled there in a few weeks 
by -M. Faure, reminding one somewhat of 
the National Monument at Geneva, but 
with a softness that recalls Bernini. The 
Garnier Monument consists of the bust of 
the explorer, and on both sides two alle- 
orical groups representing the rivers of 
fochin China and Geography mourning the 
death of Francis Garnier. The Colonial 
Party, looking upon this monument a 
an advertisement, have obtained for it a 
site just between the Observatory and the 
on a square where six avenues 
will be the 
f Marshal 





companion monument 
Ney, wo was shot on 
that spot eighty years ago. . 
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The Storm Made Prisoners of the 
Winter Guests. 


CLERGYMEN AT THE CONVOCATION 


A Hunt, a Chafing Dish Supper, a 


Lecture, Dinners, Luncheons, 


and Concerts Filled in 


the Time, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 8—A direct con 
trast in weather has followed the Spring- 


like days. The whole gamut of moisture, 


from snow and sleet and the thickest of 
London fogs to a steady downpour, has 


characterized this week. This inclemency 


has naturally kept the people in a measure 


prisoners, a condition they have accepted 
without a murmur, content in the hope of 


Lakewood sunshine, that waited until Fri- 
day, always fairest or foulest, to make its 
reappearance, 

Particularly was the stormy weather of 
Tuesday deplored, as the Convocation of the 
Diocese of New-Brunswick was held at All 
Saints’ Memorial Church. Despite the 
vain, a large number of clergymen and 
delegates were present from the parishes 
belonging to the New-Brunswick division. 
Three services were held Tuesday. At the 
first, which began with the ante-com- 
munion service, the morning prayer was 
read by Dean Rodman of Plainfield. The 
Rev. S. P. Simpson, also of Plainfield, 
preached the sermon, and the celebrant was 
Bishop Scarborough of Trenton, assisted 
by Dean Baker of Princeton. 

There was a business organization after 
the morning service, which adjourned for 
luncheon at the Laurel-in-the-Pines. Forty- 
two persons formed the company in the pri- 
vate dining room. Following the lunch- 
eon, speeches were made by Bishop Abiel 
Leonard of Nevada, Utah, and Western 
Colorado; Bishop Scarborough, and the Rev. 
D. L. Schwartz, rector of the parish. The 
meeting reconvened in the church at 3:30 
o’clock. After the reading of collects by 
Dean Baker, an essay on “The Pastor ag 
a Teacher’? was read by the Rev. Elliott 
B. Tomkins of Long Branch. A humber of 
clergymen discussed the subject. 

The evening meeiing was devoted to mis 
sions. Bishop Scarborough, after express- 
ing his regret that Lakewood was far from 
its best, and his thanks to the parisHioners 
for their hospitality, introduced successive- 
ly the Rev. R. P. Cobb of Rahway, who 
spoke earnestly of his work; the Rev. W. 
E. Wright of Freehold, and Bishop Leon- 


ard, who delighted the audience with his 
clear, practical diction. 

_ He spoke of the vast work accomplished 
in the West during the last twenty-eight 
years, and paid a glowing tribute to the 
clergymen who are far from civilization. 

The work among the Indians he thought 
especially encouraging, since the Govern- 
ment has partially repaired the evil of 
former times in the appointment of bet- 
ter agents.- A number of amusing anec- 
dotes, which had come to Bishop Leonard’s 
knowledge in crossing the plains, were 
cleverly told. and finely balanced with tales 
of the graver side of life in that country. 

Among the visitors were the Revs. James 
S. Lamb of Morristown, A. J. Miller of As- 
bury Park, W. H. Bean of Keyport, C. M. 
Dunham, D. A. Conover, J. McA. Harding 
and Mr. Hawksworth of Trenton, H. M. P. 
Pearce of South Amboy, H. H. Oberly, 
Richard B. Post, and Mr. Sleeper of Eliza- 
beth, H. H. P, Roche of Metuchen, J. A. 
Trimmer of Helmetta, D. D. Tomkins of 
Long Branch, George W. Eccles of Tom’s 
River, R. G. Moses of. Merchantville, and 
R. P. Roche of Eatontown. 

An interesting missionary lecture Tuesday 
aiternoon was delivered. by the Rev. W. 8. 
Bonnerman of Corsico Presbytery, West 
Africa, in the First Presbyterian Church. 
This mission belongs to the New-Jersey 
Synod. Mr. Bonnerman described graphic- 
ally the “‘sunshine and shadow” of the 
work of the missions. 

The third of the lectures on American 
history by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Dashiell was 
delivered in Mrs. Francis P. Freeman’s 
music room, at Edgemere, Thursday after- 
noon, With each succeeding lecture the in- 
terest increases. The music that now pre- 
ecedes the discourse is much enjoyed. Miss 
Camp of Milwaukee played an “Italian 
Nocturne,”’ by Godard, Thursday, and the 
Rev. James Le Baron Johnson of New- 
York sang in fine voice ‘‘ A Winter Lulla- 
by,” by De Koven. 

Dr. Dashiell announced. as his subject 
“The War of the Revolution.”” Beginning 
with the Continental Congress and the first 
recognition by Parliament that arbitration 
was impossible, and the declaration that 
Boston was “in a state of rebellion,’’ Dr. 
Dashiell led his audience through an inter- 
esting period of this country’s history—the 
division of the 7 ries and the Whigs, the 
valor of those ea y patriots, the ‘‘ minute 
men’”’; ** Paul Re! re’s Ride,’’ the first shot 
from Pitcairn’s pistol at Lexington that 
opened the war, the action at Breed’s Hill, 
the fortification and defense of the heights 
above the Mystic River, Washington’s as- 
suming command of the army, and the 
British evacuation of Boston. 

Fine tributes were paid to Patrick Henry, 
Joseph Warren, who fell at Charlestown; 
Washington, and, lastly, Jefferson, as the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. 
The fourth lecture will be delivered next 
Thursday. The subject will be ‘‘ The Trend 
of Events Toward the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment.” 

Naturally, the stormy days have inter- 
fered with outdoor pleasures. The runs of 
the Hunt Club become more and more ex- 
citing as rougher country is erossed and 
spills become more frequent. The meet 
at the Laurel-in-the-Pines last Saturday 
brought out not only a large field, but 
crowds of spectators, who gathered to see 
the start and to follow in carriages. The 
scent was laid from the Hyer farm across 
country to Bennett’s Mills, through heavy 
timber and over high fences, which were 
taken in good form. At Bennett’s Mills the 
hounds caught the drag, and a check of a 
half hour was called to permit the Master 
of Hounds to go on with the anise seed. 
When the dogs again led. the way, it was 
found that hard jumps had been chosen, 
crossing to New-Prospect and back to Har- 
mony for the finish. 

Doubtless the mud and soft earth were 

responsible for the spills of this run, which 
fell first to the lot of J. W. Colt of Gen- 
eseo, and later to P. J. Collier, Master of! 
the Monmouth County Hounds; James Con- 
verse, and ‘‘ Willie” Dwyer, a whip, who 
fell in a bunch, injuring Mr. Collier’s left 
arm. Others who followed were George J. 
Gould, H. L. Herbert, E. C. Cowdin,. J. R. 
Townsend, Clarencé B. Mitchell, Miss Turn- 
bull, Mrs. E. Robbins Walker, William 
Littam, J. R. Stephenson, and K. L. Dixon. 
A recent arrival to participate in the meets 
of the Ocean County Hounds is William 
A. Hazard of Cedarhurst, L. I, who ar- 
rived Tuesday with Mrs. Hazard and bring- 
ing his hunters. 
Play by the golfers for the Converse Cup 
last Saturday was over heavy ground, not- 
withstanding which the eight contestants 
made fairly good scores. The Rev. D. L. 
Schwartz, rector of All Saints’ Memorial 
Church, won the cup for one week, with a 
net score of 83, with a handicap of 3U. The 
first of the matches between “‘ Willie’ Nor- 
ton of the Lakewood Club and “ Tom” 
Gourley of the .Baltimore Club will be 
played on the Lakewood links Feb. 22. Golf- 
ers who impatiently awaited better weath- 
er conditions this week are Paul Harrison 
and A. Schroeder of Montclair, at the Lau- 
rel House; T. A. Havemeyer, C. M. Oecl- 
richs, and Davis Barnes of New-York, 
at the Lakewood Hotel; J. Sandford Barnes, 
Jr., and G. Beekman Hoppin, also of New- 
York, at the Laurel-in-the-Pines. 

A pretty social affair of the week was the 
chafing dish supper given by the Misses 
Eastwick of New-Orleans, in the private 
dining room of the Laurel House, Tuesday 
evening. Dancing preceded the supper, 
which was cooked and served at the table 
bright with pink roses and ferns, by the 
Misses Eastwick and Miss Dashiell, who 
proved themselves adepts in chafing dish 
cookery. College songs and negro melo- 
dies were sung to banjo accompaniment, 
the solo parts by the Rev. James Le Baron 
Johnson, and the chorus by the company. 
The guests were Mr. and Mrs. W. Harmon 
Brown, H. Hayden Sands, Miss Sands, 
Miss Valentine of New-York, Miss Douglas 
of Washington, Mrs. Eugene Howell of 
Poughkeepsle, Edward P. Eastwick of New- 
Orleans, the Misses Camp of Milwaukee, 
the Misses Dashiell, Willis Lyman, George 
Ww. Ellis, and Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ropes 
of Lakewood. 

Mrs. Clarence B. Mitchell ve a dinner 
to a party of friends at Woldcroft Tuesday 
evening. ° 

Mrs. Francis P. Freeman gave a delight- 
ful luncheon for the Misses Eastwick of 
New-Orlean ere t - 
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MreP k Morgan Freeman of Belle- 
1 7 onn.; Miss Camp of Milwaukee, 
Mies Edith King, Miss Elsie Davis, the 

Misses Dashiel] of Lakewood, and Miss 
IHfivde of New-Haven. 

The wedding of Miss Anabel Bolse of 
erlin to Howard Brockway of New-York 
will take place next Saturday, at the home 
of the bride's aunt, Mrs. Clarence Church 
Curtiss, in Forest Avenue. Only the mem- 
bers of the two families have been asked 
to be present. 

Whist has long been a popular pastime 
in this village in the pines, that can boast 
among the players not a few who believe 
in and practice a scientific game. Two new 
classes recently formed and instructsd by 
Miss Hyde of New-Haven have ‘4 their 
members, Miss Somers, Miss Walcott, iars. 
Page, and Maxwell Wyeth, who meet at__ H 
Laurel House, and Mr. «nd Mrs, Woo 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kuhn, wno meet at the 
Laurel-in-che-Pines. * 4 

Interex: in charity entertainments an 
enterprises can hardly be said fo flag in 
Lakewood. The concert at the “Laurel-in- 
the-Pines last night, where the Parks sis- 
ters and Caurles »feehan, the boy soprano 
of St. George’s Church, presented an at- 
tractive programme of instrumental and 
vocal music, proved enjoyable and success- 
ful. The proceeds are to be divided be- 
tween the Emergency Home Fund and the 
Lakewood Fire Company. 

Another charitable entertainment for the 
Emergen:y Home, in which prominent so- 
ciety women are interested, is announced 
for Feh, 21. in the music room of the 
Laurel House. “ Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks 
will be presented, with elaborate costumes 
aad stave management, under the direction 
of Miss McCobb of Portland, Me., who is 
known as being particularly capable in this 
miatter. 

The Girls’ Missionary Society of the First 
Fresbyterian Church, whose pretty fairs 
have been a feature of the late Winter, 
has decided to abandon the sale this year, 
and will hold in the near future a “ birth- 
Gay tea,” serving a chaiing Gish supper in 
conjunction, 

At the hotels the morning concerts have 
proved a source of muci pleasure io tne 
guests and cottagers. The Lakewood Hotel 
orchestra has in Charles Mollemhauer a 
gifted cellist and an obliging ieader. A 
delightful programme’ of solo numbers 
played by Mr. Mollenhauer at the request 
of Mrs. George J. Gould recently, included 
the ‘“‘Melody in F,” by Rubinstein; the 
(‘Flower Song,’”’ by Mendelssohn, and se- 
lectiors from the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The entire score of the opera of * Faust’”’ 
was played Tuesday evening and received 
much applause, as did Mr. Wenzel’s violin 
solo, ‘‘ Cavatina,” by Raff. ’ 

The tally-ho from the Lakewood Hotel 
made several trips to Long Branch with 
‘parties to see the stranded St. Paul. Among 
those wiio went over were Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Speyer and Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Me- 
Gregor of New-York. 

Mr. Silleck has planned for a vaudeville 
entertainment in the ballroom to-night. 
he bill is a long and attractive one, and 
includes Guibal and his specialty company, 
with Lilly Ortiz, in her hypnotic manifesta- 
tians. 

Among tie late arrivals at the Lakewood 
are Mr. and Mrs. lL. W. Minford, Miss 
Grace Minford, and L. W. Minford, Jr., 
who have returned to spend Lent; Alfred 
Bierstadt, the artist, and Mrs. Bierstadt 
of New-York, and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Brown, Miss Brown, Mr. and Mrs. William 
B. Brooks, Jr., of Baltimore. 

At the Laurel House the special concerts 
arranged by Mr. Plummer for Wednesday 
morning were inaugurated this week in 
the presence of an appreciative audience of 
eottagers and guests. Numbers from a care- 
fully seiected and finely rendered programme 
including Till’s ‘Serenade’ as a trio 
for ’cello, violin, and piano; a selection from 
** Lohengrin,” and a nocturne by Doppler, 
arranged for a string quartet, flute, violin, 
*cello, and piano. The music Sunday even- 
ing was particulariy enjoyable by reason of 
two piaro solos played by Miss Camp of 
Milw@ikee, and Miss Sands of New-York, 
and ine vocal solo, sung by Mrs. Lillian 
Schultz of New-York. Mrs. Charles J. Fisk 
of Plainfield gave a Welsh rarebit party in 
a private parlor of the Laurel House Tues- 
day evening for a company of friends, 
among whom were Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Shedd, Mrs. Harris E. Adriance, Mrs. Will- 
iam A, Adriance, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey E. 
Fisk, and Charles J. Fisk. 

Montrose W. Morris of Brooklyn, the 
architect of the Ocean County Hunt and 
Country Club’s new clubhouse, spent a por- 
tion of the week at the Laurel House, while 
inspecting the finishing of the building. 

News from the Laurel-in-the-Pines, aside 
from the charity entertainment last night, 
includes an important announcement for 
Washington’s Birthday—that the New-Jer- 
rey Branch of the Society of the Cincinnati 
will hold its second dinner at that house. 
it is expected that the Governor, the Su- 

reme Court Judges, and other prominent 
State officials wili attend this dinner. 

Mr. Porter already finds the house inade- 
quate to meet the demand for the coming 
holiday, when he will give his customary 
ball to celebrate the occasion. An important 
event cf the week was the luncheon for the 
visiting Bishops and clergy who came to 
attend the convocation Tuesday. During 
the stormy days the orchestra has received 
a share of attention always due, but not al- 
ways given. The selections from operas 
and the compositions of celebrated masters 
have received unqualified praise. 

James W. Arrott of Pittsburg, and Mrs. 
Arrott are among Laurel-in-the-Pines 
guests, as are also the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
William A. Holiiday, and Mrs, P. A. How- 
ser of Brooklyn. 

Palmer House guesis enjoyed the usual 
Saturday morning dance, preceded by a 
euchre party, arranged by Mrs. M. H. Rob- 
ertson of Albany, and followed by a rapes. 
The music of the orchestra Sunday night 
was pleasantly supplemented by the vocal 
solos sung by Miss Angela Derlin and Miss 
Tuttle of New-York, who possess finely 
trained soprano voices, and the contralto 
solo sung by Miss Jennie Bowles of New- 
Yok. 

Mr. and Mrs. Courtlandt D. Cramp of 
Philadelphia are at the Lakewood Hotel. 

Mrs. Douglass Merritt fof Rhinebeck, N. 

.. is visiting her parents, Bishop and 
Mrs. Coxe at the Laurel House. 

Bishop Starkey of Newark and Mrs. 
Starkey are spending a few days in Lake- 
wood. 

Dr. Samuel S. Brown and Mrs. Brown 
and the Rev. David G. Downey of Stam- 
fori, Conn., are registered at the Palmer 
House. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer left Lake- 
wood Tuesday for New-York. They go to 
Jeky! Island, and return to this resort later 
in the season. 

Mrs. Frederick Foote of New-York is 
visiting her father, the Rev. Ephraim De 
Puy, and her sister, Mrs. W. R. Bynner, at 
their home in Sixth Street. 

Arrivais at the Laurel-in-the-Pines include 
Mrs. John A. Vanderpoel, Dr. Parker Syms, 
Mrs. Mary Syms, Mrs. George A. Trow- 
bridge, Dr. and Mrs. M. B. De Bois, Mr. 
and Mrs. B. B. Sloan, Robertson Trow- 
bridge, Mr. and Mrs. Trevellyan Townsend, 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., the Rev. J. Mott 
Steele, Mrs. Thomas Blagden, Edward T, 
Blagden, William Littam, W. J. A. Morgan, 
R. W. Nelson, Mrs. L. C. Stuart, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. William 
S$. Pyle, H. M. Crane, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Sells, Miss Alice Taft, Miss Alice Perkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Sheehy, O. H. Perry, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Heaton, Mrs. E. 38. 
Steise, C. W. Woolsey, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Hancy, 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter F. Chappell, A. Ahl- 
strom, Howard Willetts, Clinton Hadley 
Crane, Clayton Platt, and Edwin Close of 
New-York; Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Erhart, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Bartlett, Miss Morse, W. 
J. Morse, H. J. Horse, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Smith, Mrs» H. Montgomery, and §&. E. 
Huntington of Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Fowler, Mrs. M. T. Durrell, Mrs. 
James L. Bates, Mrs. E. R. Hastings, Mrs. 
F. M. Hougton, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Nevin, 
and S. King Bayley of Boston; Mrs. E. H. 
Trotter, Miss Susan T. Price, and Edward 
T. Pr’ 2 of Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
N. Z. xnne of East Orange; Mrs. E. C. 
Pechin und Miss M. S. Pechin of Cleveland, 
and the Rev. and Mrs. W. B. T. Smith of 
Charleston. 

Late arrivais at the Lakewood Hotel are 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. McAlpine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Cromwell, Miss Gladys Crom- 
well, Miss Dorothy Cromwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. McGregor, Mrs. Dore Lyon, Mrs. N. 
Archer Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wight, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Somers, the 
Misses Somers, Mr. and Mrs. Leo Speyer, 
Isaac Seligman, Mrs. M. Naumburg, 
Rev. George L. Fitzpatrick, FE. G. Bach, 
Francis Silvester. Oscar Hoffstadt, H. §. 
Moe? A. Havemeyer, C. M. Oelrich, 
Davis Barnes, Arthur Brisbane, Mr. and’Mrs. 
M. Loeb, J. Loeb, William Ellinger, H. B. 
Winrath; Henry O. Fliesher, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Lewissohn, Miss Lewissohn, Mrs. Tied- 
man, Miss Wesendonk, J. B. Smith, J. 
Osterlein, J. M. Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Bierstadt, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Williams, 
Miss Williams, Miss Castell, Mrs. E. C. 
Seaman, the Rey. J. L. O'Neill, William 
D. Phillips, William G. Sussgraves, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. W. Minford, Miss Grace Minford, 
L. W. Minford, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Rukeyser, 
Miss Mabel Williams, William R. Stewart, 
M. A. Bernsicin, Mrs. C. Bernstein, and 
William LB. Renkin of New-York; Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Babb, Jr., John Norris, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Burtinshaw, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Bartlett, lL. J. Bartlett, and J. A. 
Milligan of Grooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Brown, Miss Grown, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William PB. Brooks, Jr., of Baltimore; 
Mr. and Mrs. EF. D. Stair of Detroit, and 
L. Cc. R. Messel, a London banker. 

Among ihe late arrivals at the Laurel 
House are Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Woodhouse, 
Miss Dillingham, Mr. and Mes. Robert M. 
Tompsen, Mr. ead Mrs. H. W.. Robbins, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Burns, Mr. and Mre. 
¥. A. Moore, Mrs. James Gallatin, Miss 
Helen D. Gallatin, Albert R. Gallatin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry J. Stevenson, Mr. and 

R. Meyers, E. N. Howell, John 

Bernado TI. Fischer, A. H. 
Miss Harriet P. Fischer, Howard 
Cc. R. Conger, 
Leslie t, 
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W. T. Convelle, Walter Duryea, W. J. 
Farquahar, H. M. Alexander, J. F. Tap- 
ley, R. B. Davis, ant L. 
New-York; 4 . J. Cro 
Cropsey, Mrs. L. P. Wood 
R. G Packard, Jr. A. W. J. Malloy, ©. 
C. Dexter, Montrose W. Morris, Frank 
Srown, Aifred T. Carlisle, and Miss Car- 
lisle of Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. A. War- 
nock, Mrs. 


i fee, and Miss Adcele Shaw ef Boston; Mr. 


; of Philadelphia; 


; sons, and N. W. 
cne 





the- 








andi Mrs. W.C. Cattell, EH. W. Cattell, Mrs. : 


W. W. Farr, Miss Ferr, and David Sccstt, 
Augusta R. Sisk and 

W. 4S“: of Piainfield; Mr. and 
W. Kitkham, Miss Alice H. Sarrie, 
Merriam, Mr. and Mrs. 2. D. Par- 
Fizs of Springfield, Mags.; 
Miss Durant and Miss Margaret 8. Du- 
rant of Albany, and the Rev. A. W. Mer- 
rick of St. John’s Episcopal Church, New- 
York. 

Palmer House guests include Mrs. C. HE. 
Shepard, Mrs. R. B. Reynolds, Miss Mavie 
Letitia Smith, Miss F. Mason, Mme. Bach. 
man, Mrs. M. Haws, M, D. Barr, Mrs. A. E. 
Purdy, Mrs. T. Howe, Henry J. Schmidt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Loring, and William C. Smith 
of New-York; M. N. and C. Kennedy of 
Brooklyn; G. F. Stenton of Hartford; Mr. 
and Mrs. ©. O. Miller of Stamford; T, 8. 
Powers of Peterborough, Conn.; Carlton B. 
Priest of Princeton, and Robert Miller, W. 
G. Culbert, and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 8. 
Jaines of Philadeiphia. 
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Many Teas and Receptions Last Week 
and More Promised. 


ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 8.—Miss Katherine 
Henny gave a delightful tea at her home, 
26 Washington Street, this afternoon, in 
honor of Miss Lockwood. 

‘he Young Women’s Club of the Church 
of the Holy Communion, South Orange, 


| gave a pleasant entertainment in Temper- 


ance Hall last evening. it consisted of 
some tableaus and a tea. 

An excellent musical erteriainment 
given in the Hilton Union Chapel last even- 
under the auspices of the Sunday 
school. The entertainers were S. W. Stew- 
art, piano; Emil Closs, elecutionist; Miss 
Minnie Meninger and Edward Sprotte, vo- 
cal soloists; Miss Jessie Smith, mandolin; 
John Nenninger, piano; Miss Julia D. Far- 
ron and G. Henry Osborne, recitationists; 
Miss Effie Smith and Miss Gertie Smith, 
piano duet; Miss Clara M. Smith, accompan- 
ist. 

Mrs. Paul F. Gerhard and Miss Bertha 
Gerhard gave 2 tea at their home, Nuthurst, 
in Harrison Street, Kast Orange, on Thars- 
day afternoon. It was most charmingly ar- 
ranged. 

Mrs. Henry Powles, Miss Powles, and Miss 
Loutrel gave a pretiy at their home, 
9 North Maple Avenue, on 
Thursday afternoon. 

The Rey. Anthony H. Evans of New-York 
made the address at the anniversary °xer- 
cises of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation on Thursday evening. - Robert W. 
Staples, the soprano soloist at the Garden 
City Cathedral; Albert Grosweiler, violinist, 
and the Jubilee Quartet of the Colored 
3ranch furnished the musical part of the 
programme. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Brewer gave a dance 
to a large company. of young people at their 
home in Orange Heights Avenue, 
Orange, on Thursday night. ’ 

Miss Gertrude Dodd gave an enjoyable 
card party at her home, 40 Arlington Ave- 
nue, East Orange, on Wednesday evening. 

A very pleasant leap year dance was given 
on Wednesday evening by Miss Grace Rich- 
ards at her home, 424 South Main Street. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Kelsey and Miss Ver- 
gelia Butts gave the first of their after- 
noon teas on Wednesday. Mrs. Thomas N. 
Bolles, assisted by Miss Julia Adams, 
poured tea. - 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Day_ gave a 
large reception at their nome in Harrison 
Street, East Orange, on Wednesday night, 
in honor of their daughter, Miss Miorence 
Day. > > , ie 

The ladies of the Elmwood Presbyterian 
Church gave an oyster supper on W ednes- 
dav evening in the large vacant double 
house at 49 Oak Street, Bast Orange. | ; 

A pleasant leap-year dance was given In 
Columbus Hall on Wednesday night by the 
ladies of the Sewing Circle of St. John’s 
Catholic Church. Miss Gretta Devine was 
floor manager, assisted by Miss Lizzie 
Brennan and a commiitee composed of 
Miss Mamie Monahan, Miss May Mct los- 
key, Miss Emma Harff, and Miss Louise 
Dugan. er 

The tea which was to have been given 
on Tuesday afternoon by Mrs. Arthur D. 
Chambers of Walnut Street was postponed 
because of the death of a relative. 

A very enjoyable leap-year dance 


was 


ing, 


iea 


East Orange, 


was 


| given last evening in Library Hall by the 


Ladies’ Aid Society of the Orange Maen- 

erchor. * 
- very attractive meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Club was held on Wednesday after- 
noon. It was in charge of Mrs. Henry G. 
Cordley and Mrs. William H. Bradshaw. 
Mrs. Frederick Doremus read the principal 
paper, which treated the Armenian ques- 
tion, and it was discussed by Mrs. Cordley, 
Mrs. Cushing, Mrs. Matilda Cobb, Dr. 
Sarah C. Spottiswoode, and Miss Marion 
Smith. : 

George B. Swain of Newark, the State 
Treasurer, and his wife gave a leap-year 
german at the Essex County Country Club 
on Tuesday night. Assisting in receiving 
were Mrs. Carl Lentz and Mrs. Dawson. 
The german was led by Miss Helen Daw- 
son. 

Miss Helen Mohr of Centre Street enter- 
tained the members of the Card Club at 
her home on Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stokes 
luncheon at the Essex County 
Club cn Tuesday to Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Stokes of Yokohama, Japan; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Waite, Stokes Waite, and 
‘Jack’ Waite of Chicago. 

Martin Bahler gave the third of his lect- 
ures at the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation on Tuesday afternoon. His subject 
was “ Water.” 

A surprise party was given to Miss Lily 
Kirwin at her home, in Poland Avenue, 
South Orange; Tuesday night. Among the 
guests were Miss Alice Malay, Miss Kline, 
Miss Long, Miss Reynolds, William Bowen, 
Frank Gibbons, Henry Gibbons, William 
Gibbons, John Malay, Harry Malay, Frank 
Strack, and John Strack. 

A birthday parity was held at the home 
of Mrs. Arthur Greey, 127 North Four- 
teenth Street, East Orange, on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon for the benefit of the Hospital 
for Women and Children. 

Mrs. Chacles Hathaway of 382 Winans 
Street, East Orange, gave the first of her 
series of teas at her home on Tuesday. 

A pleasant birthday party was given on 
Thursday evening by the Young Ladies’ 
Bible Class of Christ Episcopal Church at 
7 Prospect Street. 

A delightful reception was given at the 
Country Club on Monday evening by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hathaway of Winans 
Street, East Urange. They were assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. Edward W. Ashley and 
Mrs. Alexander King. The handsome dec- 
orations were of palms, potted plants, and 
cut flowers. Among the guests were Mr. 
and Mrs. James Marshall, Miss Schuyler, 
the Rev. Alexander Mann, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Newton Forster, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Q. 
Barstow, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Graves, Miss 
Graves, Mr. and Mrs. Charies B. Gregory, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. De G. Vanderbilt, Col. and 
Mrs. Henry A. Potter, Col. and Mrs. Cyrus 
F. Loutrel, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morgan, 
Mrs. Charles A. Sterling, the Misses Ster- 
ling, Mr. and Mrs, Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
James B. Dill, C. B. Downing, H. G. At- 
water, Miss Grace Norton of Brooklyn, Mrs. 
Spaulding, Howard C. Smith, and J. Earl 
Sheffield of New-York; Augustin Duryee of 
Englewood, Mr. and Mrs. William C. Horn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Colie, Mr. and 
Mrs. John N. Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Lee, Miss Carey, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
A. Boylan, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis H. Masters, 
Miss Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan T. Porter 
of Montclair; Miss Elizabeth Loutrel, Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis M. Eppley, Frank J. Zim- 
mermann, Mr. and Mrs. aul Gerhard, Miss 
Bertha Gerhard, Mr. and Mrs. Otto E. 
Lorhke, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Dillon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Kelsey, Miss 
Betts, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gillespie, Miss 
Scudder, F. E. Johnson, Kurtz Eppley, Han- 
son Hiss, Mortimer Richards, Jasper L. Od- 
die, and William Dodd. ‘ 

Mrs. W. C. Overman gave a dinner at her 
home, 106 Glenwood Avenue, East Orange, 
on Wednesday. Covers were laid for twelve. 

Samuel Lee and Alden Freeman gave din- 
ners at the Country Club Saturday night. 

Mrs. Gardner Colby will give a tea at her 
home, 133 Harrison Street, East Orange, on 
Monday afternoon from 3 to 6 o’clock. 

A leap-year dance will be given by the 
ladies of the Liewellyn Social Club, in the 
Centre Street Hall, on Monday night. 

The Young Men’s German Catholic Club 
will. hold its annual reception on Monday 
night; in the School Hall, Henry Street. 

The evening of Gtbsonian tableaus, at 
Commonwealth Hall, on Friday next, for 
the benefit of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd, will be in charge of Mrs. E. Lannity- 
Raymond. These young pars will take 
part; Miss Maud Henley, Miss Gertrude 
Dodd. Miss Helen W er, Miss Josie Sad- 
ler, Miss Belle Ward, Estelle Robert- 
son, Miss Madge Ring, Miss Lucy Watson, 
Miss Cora Gallison, iss Adele Russell, 
Miss Gertrude Chitt diss Helen Mohr 
George Ring, rank ulty, J. Leonar 
Merrill, Jr.. Howard Cy B. ¥, Chandler, 
Pickney Adams, Morti Richards, A. L. 
Le Massena, and W: yuntal 
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Mrs, Francis E. Cobb will give a recep- 
tion, at her home, in Prospect Street, East 
Orange, on Thursday afternoon, in honor 
of Miss Nellie Knaj.) of Arlington Avenue, 
whose engagement to the 
Rev. Alexahder Mann of Grace Episcopal 
Church is just announced. 

The Misses Williams of Linden Place 
will give a progressive euchre party at 
i their home on Monday evening. _ 
| Mrs. Inslee A. Hopper, Miss Hopper, and 
i Mrs. Rayinond G. Hopper will give a_tea 
ai their home, 126 Harrison Street, East 

range, on Tuesday afternoon. 

Mrs. Michael Newman of Church Street, 
South Orange, will give a party Wednesday 
night. be 

Mrs, Charles Hamilton Mus’s, Miss Musk, 
and Miss Mary Holmes Mus« have cards 
out for a reception at their home, 29 Elm 
Street, on Thursday afternoon, from 4 to 
7 o'clock. 

A musicale, for the benefit of the Orange 
Valley Diet Kitchen, will be held on Thurs- 
day evening, in Union Hall. 

‘Phe formal opening: of the new armory 
of the Gatling Gun Company, in wore? 
Clinton Street, East Orange, will be hel 
on Wednesday evening, when there will be 
an exhibition oa and the presentation 
of marksmen's badges. Poy 

Miss Antonia Dickson will talk on Wag- 
ner” at the Shepard School of Music on 
Friday afternoon in her course of musical 
lectures. : 

The tenth annual soiree of Branch 2 
of District 5 of the St. Patrick’s Alliance 
will be heiG in the German-English School 
hall, on Tuesday evening. : 

Another of the subscription dances will 
be held in Upper Music Hall on Thursday 
night. : ‘ 

The Young Men’s Catholic Literary Union 
will give a dance in Columbus Hall .on 
Monday night, Feb. 17. i . 

A subscription dance will be given in 
Bray’s Hall on Monday night, Feb. li, 
in charge of a committee composed of Max 
Hansen, Frederick W. Wheaton, Ww. A. 
Van Sickle, Oscar G. Gerber, W. F. Woelfle, 
Charies Harting, and W. J. W hite. 

The annual masquerade ball of Company 


' 1 of the Third Battalion of the Second 
} Regiment will be held in the armory on 


Monday night, Feb. 17. é 

the engagement is announced of Miss 
Josephine Keck, daughter of John Keck, 
‘and Gustave Kunz. 

Announcement is «nade of the _engage- 
ment of Miss Annie O’Brien of East Or- 
ange and Theodore Cleveland of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. George Duryea of 104 
is in Chicago. 

Miss Bessie Wannamaker of 
is the guest of Miss Bowers 
Street, East Urange. 

Mrs. Sterner of Allentown, Penn., is the 
guest of her daughter, Mrs. C. E. Wade, of 
Glenwood Avenue, East Orange. 

Mrs. Joel F. Freeman and Miss Freeman 
of East Orange have sailed for Europe. 

Miss Morrill of Arlington Avenue, East 
Orange, is in Washington. 

The Rey. Dr. George H. 
East Orange is in Jamaica. 

Mrs. H. M. Todd ‘and Mrs. 
have gone to Florida. 

Mrs. E. Hooker of 157 Park Avenue has 
gone to Asheville, N. C. : 

Mr. and Mrs. James S. Clark of Scotland 
Street, Montrose, will sail for Europe on 
the 19th. 

The Yale alumni of Essex County have 
elected Dickinson W. Richards President, 
Charles A. Mead and S. E, Cobb mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, class of 
1900, and to the Nominating Committee for 
i897, Charles H. Kelsey, Frederick Sey- 
mour, and N. M. Goodlet. 

The East Orange Camera Club has elect- 
ed Frank N. Lord President, L. V. Young 
Vice President, W: L. Booth Secretary, and 
M. L. Ward Treasurer. 

The Suburban Social Club has been or- 
ganized with these officers: President— 
Lester B. Markwith; Secretary and Treas- 
urer—Roy F. Fisher; Sergeant at Arms-- 
William N. Little. 

The Good-Will Club of East Orange has 
chosen the following officers: President— 
Harry Hall; Vice President—Edward T. 
Baker; Treasurer—Walter Tucker; Secre- 
tary—Joseph Livingston; Sergeant at Arms 
—Christopher Reinhardt; Librarian—Aabert 
Johnson. 

The Social and Literary Society of the 
Elmwood Presbyterian Church has elected 
these officers: President—Albert Struble; 
Vice President—Robert Shannon; Secretary 
and Treasurer—John Baigril; Usher—Ed- 
ward Tappan. 
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IN MONTCLAIR AND VICINITY. 


Many Entertainments for Charity— 


Personal Mention, 


MontTcLaiR, N. J., Feb. 8.—The Gajo 
Dramatic Club gave a dramatic perform- 
ance in Christ Episcopal Church last night 
before a large audience, under the auspices 
of the Junior Auxiliary of the church. Two 
short comedies, ‘‘My Aunt’s Heiress" and 
“The Duchess of Mansfield,’ were present- 
ed. 

Mrs. Talbot Root and Miss Bogart gave a 
tea at their home in Glen Ridge yesterday 
afternoon in honor of Mrs. Patterson of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

A fashionable audience gathered in the 
Montclair Club Hall Thursday evening to 
witness the tableaus from Shakespeare's 
“Midsummer Night's Dream.”’ George 
Riddle, the well-known elocutionist, read 
the play, and the musical parts were under 
the direction of Miss Kate Conradt, the 
instrumental music being furnished by Miss 
Dorr, piano; Miss Agnes Everett, Miss Alice 
Seymour, Elliott Marshall, and Theodore 
Ward, violins; Walter Greenough, viola; 
Morris Smith, violoncello, and W. B. Plume, 
French horn. 

Miss Emerson of New-York told of her 
experiences in the Indian Territory at the 
all-day meeting of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the First Comgregational 
Church Tuesday afternoon. 

The annual ball of the P. K. W. V. Soci- 
ety was enjoyed in Raab’s Hall, Bloomfield, 
Wednesday night. 

A lecture on Pompei, illustrated by ster- 
eopiteon views, was given in the Sunday 
school room of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomfield, Tuesday evening, by 
the Rev. Dr. David R. Frazer of Newark, 
for the benefit of the German Theological 
Seminary of Bloomfield. 

The first regular meeting of the new 
Physical Culture Class under the direction 
of Prof. Edwin Checkby was held Tuesday 
evening at the home of Mrs. James A. 
Ryan in Claremont Avenue. 

An interesting meeting of the Bloomfield 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union was 
held Tuesday afternoon at its headquarters. 

The attraction at the ladies’ entertain- 
ment at the Montclair Club on Monday 
evening was the presentation of ‘ Our 
Country Cousin” by the Leslie Gossin 
Players’ company of New-York. It was 
followed by a dance. 

Mrs. Clarence W. Butler 6f 33 South Ful- 
lerton Avenue, will entertain the members 
of the Ramabai Circie at her home ci Mon- 
day afternoon. 

A subscription dance will be given by the 
athletic association of the Montclair Mili- 
tary Academy on Tuesday evening, in the 
gymnasium, under the patronage of Mrs. 
Thomas Russell, Mrs. W. Wilson Underhill, 
Mrs. George S. Allen, Mrs. E. A. Bradley, 
Mrs. T. B. Emnever, Mrs. Alexander §, 
Nivin, Mrs. Ogden Brower, Mrs. J. G. Mac- 
Vicar, and Mrs. E. G. Burgess. 

A musicale will be given in the Glen 
Ridge Hall on Tuesday evening by the 
senior circle of the King’s Daughters. 

An entertainment and supper will be 
given in the Watsessing Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on Tuesday evening by the 
pupils of the Sunday school classes of Mrs. 
Sarah Greenback, Mrs. Currey, and Arthur 
Ellor. 

The William H. Areson Camp of the Sons 
of Veterans will celebrate Lincoln's Birth- 
day with a reception at its rooms Wednes- 
day evening. 

Mrs. Frank Knapp’s class in the Watses- 
sing Methodist Episcopal Church Sunday 
school] will give a supper on Lincoln’s Birth- 
(day for the benefit of the church. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Simpson will give 
a reception at their home, Hazel Bank, in 
Mountain Avenue, on Thursday afternoon 
and evening. 

John Dillon, the humorist, will be the 
principal attraction at the entertainment in 
the Young Men’s’ Christian Association 
course next Thursday evening. 

The Stevens Institute Glee, Banjo, and 
Mandolin Clubs will give a concert, to be 
followed by a dance, in the Montclair Club 
Hall on Thursday night. 

The fourth annual dinner of the coliege 
men of Montclair will be held cn Thursday 
evening in Arcanum Hall. The subject 
“Public Parks” will be discussed. 

A smoker will be given at the Bloomfield 
Cycling and Athletic Association next Sat- 
urday evening. 

The Dauntless Social Club of Watsessin 
will give a reception in Central Hall, 
Bloomfield, on Monday night, Feb. 17. 

The Bloomfield Cadet Corps will give an 
entertainment in Central Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 18, when the play “ An Awk- 
ward Situation ’’ will be given, 

_The ladies of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bloomfield will give a centennial 
tea. on the evening of Washington’s Birth- 
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The Trustees of the Watsessing Method- 
ist Episcopal Church have elected Francis 
Law, President; Joseph E.  Ellor, Vic 
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HAPPENINGS IN SUMMIT. 


Some of the More Important Social 
Events of the Week. 


Sumit, N. J., Feb. 8.—A supper for the 
benefit of the Old Short Hills Sunday 
School was held yesterday afternoon and 
last evening at the home of Mrs. Alfred 
Blood. 

A men’s sociable was held at the Spring- 
field Presbyterian Church last evening, 
when the second of a series of practical 
talks to men by laymen was given. 

An interesting meeting of the Christian 
Endeavor Society of the Springfield Pres- 
byterian Church was held Thursday even- 


ing . 

The third of the series of free lectures at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
given Thursday evening by the Rev. Dr. 
J, Clement French of Newark, who took 
for his subject ‘“‘The Life and Genius of 
Robert Burns.” 

A laree number of young people enjoyed 
a leap-year dance in Bonnel Hall, Millburn, 
Wednesday evening. 

The Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the Springfield Presbyterian 
Chureh attended in a body the dedicatory 
exercises of the new Unionville Chapel 
Wednesday evening. 

Mr. Naylor of St. George’s Hall gave a 
dance to pupils of the school to-night. 

A very enjoyable entertainment was given 
at the Short Hills Casino Tuesday evenin : 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone, sang “‘ 'srafel, 
a Bedouin love song, and some old English 
and German songs and ballads. Miss Car- 
rie Louise Ray recited “ The Victim,” from 
Tennyson; ‘The Golden Wedding,” and 
“Two of Them.” 

The Our Boys Club of Millburn enjoyed 
its first ::eigh ride of the seasor Tuesday 
night. ; 

The speakers at the new Unionville 
Chapel this week in connection with the 
dedieatory services were as follows: Sun- 
day evening, the Rev. C. H. Von Glahn of 
Hilton; Monday evening, the Rey. C. 5. 
Converse of Connecticut Farms; Tuesday 
evening, tue Rev. W. R. Wasson of Short 
Hills; Thursday evening, George Cornell, 
J. J. McChesney, J. C. Davis, C. W. Cope- 
man, and George C. Salter; last evening, 
the Rev, William Hoppaugh of Springfield. 

The Rev. Anna H. Shaw will lecture in 
Howard Hall Tuesday evening on ‘ The 
New Man.” 

The tenth anniversary of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor of the 
Springfield Presbyterian Church will be 
celebrated with an entertainment Wednes- 
day evening. 

An interesting debate was held Tuesday 
evening by the Young Men’s Catholic As- 
sociation of the St. Rose of Lima Church, 
Short lills. 

An entertainment consisting of music, 
tableaus, readings, and an exhibition of 
Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks will be held in 
Bonnel Hall, Millburn, Wednesday even- 
ing. Dr. James B. Wasson of New-York 
will recite. 

The next of the popular assemblies will 
be held at the Casino Club Friday evening. 

The Princeton Quintet will give a con- 
cert at the Short Hills Casino [Friday even- 
ing, to be followed by some dramatic read- 
ings. The affair is under the auspices of 
thé local Fire Department. 

The next lecture in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association course will be given 
Monday evening, Feb. 17, when Hamilton 
W. Mabie will talk of ‘‘An English Ad- 
venturer.” 

Miss Elizabeth J. 


Marshall, daughter of 


| Mr. and airs. Thomas Marshall and Albert 


J. Newell of Millburn, will be married Mon- 
day evening in St. Stephen's Episcopal 
Church ty the rector, the Rev. W, A. Was- 
son, 

i a 
burg, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Germain Robinson 
of Short Hills are wintering in New-York. 

Frank Burbage of Millburn has gone to 
Atiantic City. 

J. H. Shafer is back from the South. 

Miss, M. H. Risk is back from Indianap- 


olis. 
Miss Elsie Campbell of Old Short Hills 
Jr., is in Balti- 


Ostrander has gone te Lees- 


has gone South. 

Mrs. W. H. De Forest, 
more. 

D. Somers Howe sailed Wednesday for 
West Indies, 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Kelly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert J. Mooney, Miss Ropke, and 
John Sullivan have gone to Richmond. 

The Sho-t Hills Civic League has elected 
these officers: W. Fellows Morgan, Presi- 
dent; Pref, J. B. Webb, Vice President; 
the Rev. William Hoppaugh, Secretary; 
George S. Campbell, Treasurer; Mrs. Stew- 
art Hartshorn, Mrs, Sylvanus Lyon, Mrs. 
W. Fellows Morgan, W. W. McCollum, 
Roger Marshall, Edward Kellogg, W. 8S. 
Scott, L. W. Harrington, E. J. Dunn, and 
Isaiah Smith, additional members of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Clover Leaf Gun Club has organized 
in Springfield with these officers: L. J. 
Terry, President; A. A. Sickley, Vice Presi- 
dent; Frank Duncan, Secretary; David 
Jenkins, Treasurer; Elmer Sickley, man- 
ager. 





THE WEEK IN PLAINFIELD. 


Dinners, Card Parties, and Wedding 
Anniversary Celebration. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 8.—The Misses 
Josephine and Charlotte Dally of New-York 
are the guests of Prof. and Mrs. W. E. 
MacClymont of Washington Park. 

Mrs. Mason W. Tyler of West Seventh 
Street gave a dinner to fifteen of her friends 
last evening. 

The members of the choir of the Crescent 
Avenue Church were entertained at dinner 
last Saturday evening by Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Atterbury of East Ninth Street. 

S. C. Rogers of East Front Street has 
returned home trom Ohio. 

R. G. Horr of Park Avenue left yester- 
day for Washington. 

Mrs. Markey of St. Louis is visiting her 
brother, Thomas Rutledge, of fFranklin 
Avenue. 

Charles Hayes of West Seventh Street 
has returned from a visit in Canada. 

Mrs. W. W. Stratton of East Third Street 
has gone to Raritan to organize a coun- 
cil of Daughters of Liberty. 

Mrs. Markey of St. Louis, Miss Newman, 
and Miss Rutledge of Plainfield were en- 
tertained at dinner Thursday by Mr. and 
Mrs. William Laible of* Dunellen. 

Miss Coward and Harry Coward of East 
Front Street gave a card party to a num- 
ber of their young friends Thursday even- 
ing. The game was whist. The winners 
were: First prize for women, Miss Under- 
hill; second prize, Mrs. J. P. Powers of 
Elizabeth; first prize for men, Dr. Marc 
Clawson; second prize, Walter Barndell of 
Orange. Guests were present from Newark, 
Orange, Elizabeth, Brooklyn, and New- 
York. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8S, C. Peck, Jr., of West 
Front Street, entertained a party of friends 
from New-York Sunday, 

J. E. McClintock of Last Fifth Street is 
spending a short time in Florida. 

Mayor Hegeman ieft this morning for 
Scranton. 
Miss H. Holly of Somerset Street h 
gone to Albany to visit friends. , 
Miss Julia Shreve of Grove Street has 

gone to Philadelphia on a visit. 

Miss A, Albert of New-York is the guest 
of Mrs. N. McElvoy of Somerset Street. 

Mrs. Swalmstead of New-York is a guest 
of Mrs. W. H. B. Drake of Orchard Place. 

Mrs, W. J. Goodenough of Philadelphia 
is a guest of Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews of 
Grove Street. 

Mrs. V. Renigar of Morristown is visit- 
ing her daughter, Mrs. W. J. Stephenson of 
Watchung Avenue. 

Miss Cora Barker and Miss Hattie Miller 
of White House are the guests of T. J. 
Carey of Prospect Place. : 

M. [. Cooley and family of Rockview Ave- 
nue have gone to New-York to spend the 
Winter and early Spring. " 

Mrs. Helen Disborough of Bast Front 
Street has returned from a three weeks’ 
stay with friends in Trenton, 

Mrs. Talmage and Mrs. Ega of Central 
Avenue gave a luncheon party Thursday to 
a number of friends. 

Miss Dorothy Wells of Washington Ave- 
me is the guest of friends at Newton, 
ass, 7 
Miss Ida Manning of Clinton Avenue gave 
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fa Thursday evening. One hundred 
ta ons pers issued. 
ietor r, organist of Trinity Church, 

New-York, spent Wednesday and Thursday 
with Mr. and Mrs. William A. Freeman of 
Sanford Avenue. 

Corporation Counsei and Mrs. Craig. A. 
Mars ve a theatre ao é Thursday eve- 
ning. iss Loder of Philadelphia and Miss 
Smith of Washington were of the party. 
They attended the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New-York. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. H. Boehm of Somerset 

Street and Grandview Avenue celebrated 
their tenth wedding anniversary last Sun- 
7 A large number of friends were pres- 
ent. 
* Mr. and Mrs, George B. Titsworth of 
Madison Avenue celebrated the eighth an- 
niversary of their marriage Sunday night. 
Many friends were present. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis G. Timpson of Grace 
Court entertained the Euchre Club at their 
home, Wednesday evening. The first prize 
for men was won by G. Harry Squires, the 
first prize for women by Miss Sidney Whar- 
ton, the second by Mrs. J. Frank Ray- 
mond, and the second for men by James H. 
Hallock. 

Miss Jennie Covert of New-York is vis- 
iting the family of S. S. Smaliey of Jack- 
son Avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hughes have re- 
turned from their wedding trip, and are at 
home in the new house built by the bride- 
groom, in East Second Street. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey of Madison Avenue 
has returned from Washington, where she 
went as one of the delegates to the Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Convention. 

Dr. George H. Bedford of LaFayette 
Place, who has served terms as Councilor 
and Past Councilor of Somerset Council, 
No. 104, Jr., O. U. A. M., has received an 
ana Past Councilor’s emblem from the 
odge. 

A birthday party was given Thursday 
afternoon by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Wind- 
ham, at their home in Somerset Street in 
honor of ,their daughter. 

Miss Jennie Frentz of Scotch Plains is 
visiting her sister, Mrs. Putnam, of East 
Fifth Street. 

Benjamin Strong of New-York has leased 
the house 26 Norwood Avenue. 

Mr. Gutheil and daughter of West Front 
Street left Thursday for Waukesha, Wis. 

An entertainment was given Thursday 
evening by Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Pearson of 
Mason Place to a select number of friends. 

The Park Whist Club went to Orange 
Monday night to play the game for the 
State challenge trophy. It won the tro- 


phy. 

Miss Flora Petrie of East Sixth Stree 
is visiting her sister, Mrs. Charles X. 
Hutchingson, of Newton. 

Mrs. Colles Pond of 72 Willow Avenue 
gave a studio tea Friday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Miller and son of 
Philadelphia, who were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Jacquett, have returned 
home. 

Mrs. Eliza A. Parse of Grove Street left 
Thursday for Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Jules Stephaney of Summit Avenue 
is visiting friends in New-York. 

Miss Jennie Baldwin of Netherwood 
Avenue gave a cotillion Tuesday. night, 
Among those present were Miss Bessie 
Horne, Miss Emma Wries, Miss Lizzie Ott, 
Mrs. Noel, Miss Minnie Baldwin, Court- 
land Adams, Harry Begley, Harry Baldwin, 
William Ricketts, John Burnett, A. Jules, 
Peter Williams and Walter Baldwin. 





BAYONNE SOCIAL HAPPENINGS. 


Movements of Society People—Dances 
and Musicales, 


BAYONNE, N. J., Feb. 8.—Mr. and Mrs, Al- 
fred W. Booth of West Sixth Street will 
start for Florida during the last of Feb- 
ruary, to remain several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Van Winkle of 
West Fifth Street departed for Palm Beach, 
Fla., Wednesday, to remain until Spring. 

Dr. William H. Mitchell of George Street 
returned from Massachusetts to-day 

Mrs. Selden D. Bennett of Avenue D has 


concluded a visit to relatives in fiartford, 
Conn. 

The Rev, Samuel J. Betts of the People’s 
Church is home from Raleigh, N. C. 

Mrs. Emmett Smith of Avenue D will re- 
turn ‘from a two months’ sojourn in St. 
Paul, Minn., next week, accompanied by 
Miss Annie Smith, her daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Trask of New- 
York City will remove to Bayonne to re- 
side after February. 

The dance at the New-Jersey Athletic 
Clubhouse Thursday evening was not large- 
ly attended, owing to the heavy storm. 

The reported engagement of Miss Cora E. 
Green and John P. Krebs of Avenue A is 
confirmed. 

A musicale was given by Dr. and Mrs. 
Stephen V. Norris at their home on Avenue 
C, Thursday evening, several professional 
soloists participating, 

Trinity Episcopal Church concert by its 
choir Monday night proved an excellent 
entertainment, under the direction of or- 
ganist P. C. Edwardes. 

A leap year dance, arranged by young la- 
dies of the Second Ward, was given in the 
Bayonne Rowing Association hall last even- 
ing. 

President Hugh F. Fox announces that 
the newly organized Bayonne Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is now 
in working order. Care and protection of 
neglected and abandoned children are 
among its objects. In general the society 
proposes covering the whole field of child 
saving in Bayonne. A number of urgent 
cases have thus early been presented. Co- 
operation of the authorities and churches is 
requested by the society, who will depend 
upon the general publie for support. 





ALBANY SOCIETY IS QUIET. 


The Death of George Bliss Causes 
Several Changes in Plans. 


ALBANY, Feb. 8.—Albany society has been 
resting during the last week. The long- 
continued storm and the death of George 
Bliss, the business partner of Gov. Morton, 
had their influences. Tuesday night a re- 
ception was given at the Albany Club to 
Mme. Albani. Mrs. Morton was one of the 
patronesses, but because of Mr. Bliss’s 
death she was unable to be present. Then, 
too, Mrs. Morton had arranged for a re- 
ception at the Executive Mansion for 
Wednesday afternoon, but a postponement 
of it was made until Feb. 18, for the same 
reason. The reception to Mme, Albani, who 
was brought up in Albany, was one of the 
features of the social season. Mme. Albani 
was assisted in receiving by Mrs. Clifford 
D. Gregory, Mrs. James P. Boyd, Mrs. 
Charles Tracey, Mrs. William Barnes, dr., 
and Mrs. William Cassidy. Mrs. Gerpitt 
Y. Lansing presided over the tea table, and 
was assisted by Mrs. Harmon P. Reed, Mrs. 
William Lawrence Green, Mrs. Samuel W. 
Whitney, and Mrs. Amasa J. Parker, Jr. 

The closing reception of the dancing class 
Tuesday evening was a charming event. 
The invitations were ae by about 100 
guests. There was no cotillion, dancing be- 
ing general throughout the evening. 

Thursday evening Mrs. William Lawrence 
Green gave a reception and musicale, at 
her home, on State Street, for Miss Flor- 
ence Boese of New-York. - Mrs. Green was 
assisted by Mrs. Edward Hun, Miss Hun, 
Miss Vanderpoel, Mrs. Horace G. Young, 
Miss Marvin, Miss Parker, Mrs. John De 
Witt Peltz. Mrs. Amasa J. Parker, Jr., Miss 
Fuller of Tioy, Mrs. Robert Shaw Oliver, 
Mrs. Temple, and Miss Gertrude Lansing. 
A dinner to Miss Boese followed, at the 
residence of Mrs. A. Bleecker Banks. 

The announcements made are: Reception 
from 4 to 6 at the Executive Mansion 
Feb. 13 by Mrs. Morton, general in its 
character; a card reception by Gov. and 
Mrs. Morton on Feb. 18, at the Executive 
Mansion from 9 until 12, to which 1,000 
guests will be invited; and dinners on Feb. 
14, the night of the County Club ball, by 
Mrs. William Lawrence Green, by Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish, by Mrs. William Barnes, 
Jr., and by Mrs. Hun. 

Mrs. Robert C. Pruyn gave. her fourth 
dinner of a series on Thursday night. 

Mrs. Joel Reed gave her first ‘‘at home”’ 
Thursday afternoon, being assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mrs. William Thompson of Troy 
and Miss Grace Learned. rs. George 
Douglass Miller and Mrs. William J. Wal- 
lace poured tea. 

To-night Mrs. Henry Hun entertained a 
number of the younger set prior to, the 
last meeting of the dancing class. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. McAlpin recalled 
their invitations to a dinner which they 
were to have given Friday evening to Gov. 
and Mrs. Morton, who had decided to fore- 
go all social events this week. Friday aft- 
ernoon Gov. and Mrs. Morton went to 
Hyde. Park, where they will be the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Rogers over 
Sunday. 

Speaker Hamilton Fish has sent out I!n- 
vitations to his legislative reception, which 
will take place at his residence, 2 Park 
Place, Thursday evening from 9 to 12 
o’clock, 





One Hundred Transatlantte Trips. 


There are very few people; excepting 
those who ure employeG on ocean steam- 
ships, who have made a hundred trips 
across the Atlantic. Instances of a traveler 
making that number of voyages in the 
steamers of one company are even more 
rare. When the North German  Lioyd 
steamship Spree sails from this city for 
Bremen next Tuesday, however, Louis 
Durlacher, a wine merchant of Bingen, 
will start upon his hundredth trip across the 
Atlantic. il of the other trips were made 
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| WHITE HOUSE HOSTESSES 


Social Side of 
Possibilities. 


The Presideatial 


SOCIETY’s INTEREST IN THE + UTURE 


Mr. orton Alone Eligible i: This 


Light Among Republicans— 


Many Balls and Dances 

During the Week. 
Feb. 8.—Society is deeply 
interested in the fact that none of the men 
who are mentioned as possible Presidential 
the Republican ranks have 
wives who care anything about the gay- 
eties of Washington, with a single excep- 
tion, and that is Mrs, Morton. With that 
estimable lady in the White House, society 
would revel in delights so far unknown to it 
in its wildest dreams. Mr. Morton has re- 
eently withdrawn his mansion on Rhode 
Island Avenue from the hands of the deal- 
ers who had it for rent or for sale. It is 
regarded as a very clear indication that if 
Mr. Morton gets the Republican nomination 
he thinks he may need another Washington 
house besides the White House. If he were 
elected, the White House would not be 
large enough for his family and his official 
entertainments, and the chances are preity 
good that he would use his own house for 
his residence. At all events, no offers to 
sell or lease will be received until after the 
St. Louis Convention. 

The Morton house has been considerable 
of an elephant on the hands of its three 
owners. It has been idle since the Mor- 
tons left it. It was built by Lieut. and 
Mrs, Broadhead, and they found it. too 
costly to keep. The purchasers were Prof. 
and Mrs. Alex. Graham Bell. It was 
nearly destroyed by fire during their oc- 
cupancy, and Mrs. Bell and her chiidren 
barely escaped with their lives. Mrs. Bell 
would never live in it again after that, 
and Mr. Morton bought the place soon 
after his election. 

Mrs. Reed does 


WASHINGTON, 


candidates in 


not care anything about 
society and never did. Her attendance at 
social events is one of the most tedious 
experiences she has to underge. Speaker 
Reed has only lately acquired the taste 
himself, and is a frequent participant, play- 
ing chaperon for his young daughter, who 
has the usual youthful propensities for 
dancing and kindred amusements. 

Mrs. McKinley has not enjoyed good 
health of late years, and during her last 
residence here went abroad very little, so 
that she is a comparative stranger. 

Senator Allison is a widower and lives all 
alone with his servants in a big house, with 
a dingy interior, on Vermont Avenue, next 
door to Senator Morrill. He likes dinner 
parties and knows how to entertain the 
pretty women who sit near him. After 
naming a half dozen ladies, old and young, 
as possible Mrs. Allisons, and repeating 
with great persistency the names of some 
who have long since married, Dame Rumor 
has left Mr. Allison alone lately on the 
question of a second wife. 

Possibilities in the naming of Democratic 
White House mistresses are not near so 
numerous. Conjecture almost stops when 
Mrs. Cleveland is mentioned. None ever 
came there with the halo which surrounded 
her. There has _never been one whose 
movements have Attracted the same inter- 
est, and in all probability there never will 
be another, If Senator Hill went to the 
White House life would be a burden to 
him until he married. If Mr. Carlisle be- 
came President, Mrs. Carlisle would fill the 
public mind just as completely as her hus- 
band. With her wealth of experience and 
her acquaintance, things would have to be 
done in a big way or not at all. If Mr. 
Morrison of illinois drew the Presidential 
prize, Mrs. Morrison, who is a woman of 
sterling good sense, agreeable in manner, 
but caring very little for sc ciety generally, 
would come to the front and be a credit to 
the country. 

Just the same could be said of Mrs. Stev- 
enson, who, She has any dreams of a 
nomination her husband, does not let 
anybody even guess her sentiment. She 
is full of the idea of his retiring from 
ome ljfe at the end of this Administration. 
‘he family has enjoyed distinction, but 
they look forward with great equanimity 
of mind to leaving it all behind them. Mrs. 
Stevenson would make an ideal White 
House lady. 

Mrs. Sartoris has been just as busy as 
any other National celebrity ever was, 
under like circumstances, denying rumors of 
her engagement since she came here ta re- 
side. The man whom the gossips selected 
as the happy individual a year ago does 
not come to Washington any more. Jt 
is said that Mrs. Sartoris refused tim, and 
after that he could not enjoy any more of 
the gayeties here. At all events, though 
he is not entirely lost to view, he is not 
heard of here. Just at present Mrs. Sar- 
toris and her intimate friends are busy 
denying the possibility of her marrying 
Assistant Postmaster General Jones, whose 
devoted attentions to Mrs. Grant and her 
daughter the past year and a half have con- 
stituted him in the eyes of all other ad- 
mirers the favored one. 

The two ladies, who are entertaining in 
a very handsome way to reciprocate the 
many courtesies shown them, gave a din- 
ner one night this week, and Dame Rumor 
immediately started the story that the en- 
gagement of Mrs. Sartoris and Mr, Jones 
would be announced at it, with the date 
of the wedding. Late that night some of 
the most prominent of the guests were 
roused from their slumbers by demands 
from hard-working newspaper writers for 
the tips with which to make the announce- 
ment. As the guests had received no in- 
formation, they had none to give, and the 
rumor has, therefore, escaped another rec- 
ord. Mrs. Sartoris has been greatly amused 
over the whole matter, as has Gen. Jones, 
and the firm and deeply rooted admiration 
and friendship they have for each other 
is not going to be disturbed in the least 
by it. 

The little discussion of it, however, has 
brought from those best competent to speak 
for this charming young widow that mar- 
ridge is the furthest of all things from her 
thoughts. She has no intention of marry- 
ing again, no matter how dazzling the pros- 
pects. She has ample means to live com- 
fortably, in fact, luxuriously, if she wishes 
to; a group of interesting children just 
at the outset of their career, the fondest of 
mothers, loads of friends, and with ali that 
she is amply content. Mrs. Sartoris is 
thought to be very like her father in dis- 
position. She is a woman of few woris, 
and, even when assisting at the most in@r- 
esting of social occasions, her face reveals 
but little of interest, although a conversa- 
tion with her afterward would reveal that 
little, if anything, had escaped her obser- 
vation. 

Mrs. McKee, who is now the guest of 
Mrs. John W. Foster, met Mrs. Sartoris 
for the first time at the tea given by her 
hostess Wednesday. These two White 
House girls, with Mrs. J. Stanley Brown, 
who was Mollie Garfield, made a striking 
group in that receiving party. Mrs. Gar- 
field, who ig visiting her daughter at pres- 
ent, was a guest. Neither she nor Mrs. 
Sartoris had met before either, and never 
before was this quartet of former White 
House celebrities in such close contiguity. 
They looked at each other as much as the 
rest of the guests looked at them. It made 
one of the most interesting coincidences of 
the Winter. Mrs. Grant would have been 
present, but she becomes easily fatigued, 
and therefore never attends large gather- 
ings. Mrs. Garfield is an unusually sweet- 
faced woman, on whom age sits lightly. 
Her daughter, Mrs. Brown, is a bright 
young matron, with two pretty children. 
She has a modest home on Massachusetts 
Avenue, and has a large acquaintance in 
Washington. 

Mr. and rs. Richard Townsend, who 
are such fpyminent movers in the social 
wong, : — — new dining room 
an fpestified drawing rooms at one 
ot ea # preceding the dinner dance 
w «ag aight. They have now one of 
the largga+ dining rooms and one of the 
most spacious drawing rooms in the West 
End, in their house on La Fayette Square. 
The building of the new addition to the 
dining room and the transformation mod- 
ernizing process of the rest of the big man- 
sion has been going on for months, Mrs. 
Townsend is a magnificent entertainer, and 
in her fondness for flowers eclipses any- 
body in the smart set. One Winter she 
gave a german, when a wheelbarrow of 
violets was a part of the favors. Senator 
Hill, who is quoted as being so very in- 
different ta social amusements. was a 
guest at Mrs. Townsend’s dinner dance, 
and so was Senator Allison, so the Presi- 
dential timber was nicely balanced, and 
some very nice giris had a chance of a 
look at two men who have fine establish- 
ments and no ladies presiding over them. 

The novelty s¢ekers for dinner effecis 
have gone in for, smali tables, and some 
encounters, only amusing to the specta- 
tors, have taken place at several of them. 
It takes a nice knowledge of everybody’s 
likes and dislikes to portion off six or 
eight people to a table. One of the most 
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prominent girls !n the Senatorial set was 
one of six at a table where the man who 
sat next her was uot introduced, use, 
in that house, the inglish custom of not 
introducing prevails, and the man who 
took her in was a deadly enemy. 


With two charity balls, a dinner dance, . 


and the Army and Navy assembly, dancin 
pumps and satin slippers have covere 


considerable space in the liveliest way the > 


past five nighis. 

Monday’s charity ball for the Children’s 
Hospital, a charity which has been the 
stepping stone to the giddiest social 
flights, Was all that couid be desired in of- 
ficial and social importance. It was graced 
by the presence of the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland, who haye not attended the balls 
since they returned to the White House, 
and they used to go regulariy during their 
first residence there, In fact, it was the only 
public function they have attended in this 
citv during the same space vf time. The 
President came into the ballroom with an 
easy, springire gait that many a younger 
man mi:rht have: envied, anc he preserved 
such a Smiling face through the ordeal of 
reception and ovation extended him that 
the lady managers of the ball were ra- 
diant with reflected smiles. 

The charity ball Tuesday night was for 
the benefit of the Southern Relief Asso- 
ciation. This bali is beginning to be a 
powerful rival to the original charity ball. 
It has had the patronage of all the South- 
ern officials, and has had a tremendous suc- 
cess. The proceeds are for the relief of 
needy Confederate soldiers and their fam- 

les. 

The Court mourning which the English 
Embassy is observing for the late Prince 
Henry of Battenburg ended in its first 
period of strictness when the Prince was 
laid in his tomb Wednesday. That night 
the daughters of the British Ambassador 
and other members of the Embassy dined 
out with large companies. That date Lady 
Pauncefote intended to have given a din- 
ner dance, but no entertainments can 
take place at the Embassy until the six 
weeks have passed. 

Mrs. A. C. Barney entertained the dinner 
dancers this week, and the next dance ig 
set for Feb. 13, when Mrs. Brice wil! be 
the hostess of a domino ball, and dinners 
will be given by Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. 
Boardman, and others. 

Last night’s Army and Navy Assembly 
was a great success. Take it all in ali, 
these balls have rather outshone the 
Bachelors in point of brilliancy. 

Mrs. Lamont, who has Miss Cochran of 
New-York as her guest, gave a breakfast 
in her honor Tuesday, which was attendes 
by a dozen other young ladies. 

To-night is about the busiest of the 
week. Secretary and Mrs. Lamont gave 2 
dinner, Secretary Hoke Smith a dinner for 
the Vice President, Secretary and Miss 
Herbert a reception, the Brazilian Minis- 
ter and Mme. de Mendonca a dinner, and 
ome Chief Justice and Mrs, Fuller a recep- 
tion. 





NEXT SEASON AT NEWPORT. 


Two Events Which Are Expected t«¢ 
Make It Very Brilliant. 


Newport, R. 1., Feb. 8.—Prospects for 
next season have brightened remarkably 
during the week, so that the opinion now 
prevails that the Summer of 1896 will be the 
most brilliant in the history of Newport. 

The matter of the open-air Horse Show 
and the purpose of yachtsmen to have a 
regatta for thirty-footers off here in Au- 
gust have all come to light this week and 
promise to be attractions such as Newport 
has never known before. They will serve 
to draw to this city nearly, if not quite, all 
of those who own vilias, and as well many 
others who will rent places. The races of 
the small yachts will be sailed within the 
confines of the bay, so that they may be 
witnessed from small craft or even from 
the shores, so that scores of cottagers who 
are not accustomed to going on the water 
may enjoy them. It is understood that H. 
B. Duryea, who has taken the Parker cot- 
tage, will be made Commodore of the fleet 
of small yachts, and thus have charge of 
the series of races. The owners of the new 
thirty-footers will be Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., H. B. Duryea, C. Oliver Iselin, Edwin 
D. Morgan, Woodbury Kane, Royal Phelps 
Carroll, Harry P. Whitney, W. Butler Dun- 
can, Jr., and Gouverneur Kortright. 

A half dozen sites for the Horse Show 
are under the committee’s consideration, 
and, although they have practically decided 
which is best adapted to the purposes, they 
will postpone the matter of selection until 
an organization is perfected, which will 
soon be accomplished in New-York. 

H. McKay Twombly, who has purchased 
Vinland, was in town this week, accom- 
panied by Cornelius Vanderbilt, John Hone, 
William K. Vanderbilt, and Richard H. 
Hunt, the architect. The purpose of the 
visit was to confer and decide upon some 
changes to the property which Mr. Twom- 
bly has recently bought. Several altera- 
tions to the outside and inside of the house 
were planned and will be executed as soon 
as possible. One will be the cutting down 
of the cliff walk so that pedestrians can- 
not, witheut extraordinary effort, get on 
to the grouate, This process was begun by 
those living alone the cliffs several years 
ago and met with considerable opposition, 
but recently it has become to be regarded 
as a matter of course and no objection is 
now made. Mr. Twombly, however, will 
not have the bank so far cut down that a 
view of Vinland will be very much ob- 
structed. 

Among the other prominent people in 
town this week were Hasbrouck, 
Daniel B. Burnham, E. Read Goodridge, 
and J. W. Graynor of New-York; Thomas 
McCaleb of New-Orleans, and Mrs. M. EB. 
Blackstock. Mrs. Blackstock has rented 
Boothden again for next season and Mr. 
McCaleb will also take a cottage. 

Henry Bull, Jr., and Miss Alice Bull were 
in New-York this week, guests of Dr. W. 
T. Bull.. John Whipple, J. R. Rusk, and 
Walter L. Kane were also in New-York 
during the week. 

Mrs. Shirly Ervin of New-York has 
rented John N. A. Griswold’s house, known 
as the Terrill Cottage, on Kay Street, for 
next season, 





THE BERKSHIRES IN THE WINTER, 


Excellent Sleighing Afforded for the 
First Time Last Week. 


LENOX, Mass., Feb. 8.—The sleighing has 
been excellent this week, for the first time 
this Winter, and the few New-York people 
who have been up have greatly enjoyed 
it. If the sleighing continues as good as 
now, several are planning to come up next 
week to exercise their horses by taking 
sleigh rides through the country. 

Henry A. Barclay has been spending a 
few days in Lenox, locking over Bonnie 
Brae, and trying his roadsters that he is 
wintering here. He and his family will 


occupy their country place here very early 
the coming season, 

The Lenox Horticultural Society had a 
large attendance at its second annual 
ball in the Schermerhorn Assembly Rooms 
a few evenings since. The hall was beau- 
tifully decorated with potted plants from 
the greenhouses of the various cottagers. 
The Committee of Arrangements was com- 
posed of J. F. Huss and Edward J, Norman. 
Many were present from the surrounding 
towns, The society is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and its meetings this Winter are of 
much interest. 

Mrs. William H. Bradford has been in 
Lenox for a few days, looking over her 
extensive estate. The family expect to 
be here again next season. It is probable 
that the place will be kept up for a Sum- 
mer home for the family, at least for the 
prs. Willi B 

Mrs. am B. Bacon, who is spendin 
the Winter at her country place, a Clift 
wood Street, has leased it for the coming 
season to Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting of 
New-York. This will be the.first season 
that Mr. Cutting has spent in Lenox, and 
he and his family will be a great accession 
to the Lenox contingent. 

The warm weather continued so iong it 
was feared the ice crop would be a fail- 
ure, but ice a foot thick has been har- 
vested this week from Laurel and Mah: 
keenac Lake, and nearly all the ice houses 
are filled. 

Many of the New-York people who have 
large country places here utilize them 
while at their town houses by having 
their milk, cream, butter, vegetables, 
and other products sent down by express 
daily, and cut fiowers from their greenhouses 
very frequently. Among those who receive 
these pleasant reminders of their Lenox 
places are John Sloane, William D. Sloane, 
Charles Lanier, F. A. Schermerhorn, Mrs. 
Auchmuty, John E. Parsons, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Philip J. Sands, H. H. Cooke, 
George H. Morgan, G. G. Haven, and others. 

They have special arrangements over 
the, New-York and New-Haven Road te 
have their hampers of vegetables, cans of 
cream, &c., sent by express so that they 
are received at their town houses before 
1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

William D. Sloane has been paying a 
visit te Elm Court. He came up to see 
about the improvements and changes which 
are going on at his place. John Sloane is 
expected up within a few days. 

Thomas Post, who has been ill for sey- 
eral days, is again able to attend to his 
law business. ; 

Lenox is to have_much better railroad 
facilities from New-York. The New-York, 
New-Haven and Hartford Company is 
planning to straighten the Berkshire di- 
vision of its road and cut off some of 
the corners so that time between New-York 
and the Berkshire Hiils will be mater uly 
shortened. It is also that 
train will be put on the 
Summer, which run 
stops, 
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REIGATE’S ODD FESTIVAL 





Manifestation of Kindly Exuberance at 
Landlord’s Wedding. 


ey 


HENRY SOMERS SOMERSET AND WIFE 


Leighton a Complete and Rounded 
Prince of Art, a Type Invented 
by Ouida Whom She Only 
Could Describe. 


LonpDon, Jan. 29.—Lady Henry Somerset 
has by this time become so well known in 
America that interest would attach there 


to the fortunes of her son, even if the 


young man were not himself a familiar 
figure on the other side of the Atlantic. 
I have already spoken by cable of his mar- 
riage last week. The closing scene of the 
public ceremonial has not been mentioned 
in the papers here. I drove down to Reigate 
on the afternoon of the wedding to witness 
the popular reception in the market square 
of the young couple, partly from personal 
interest, more because it chanced that in 


all these years in England I had never hap- 
pened to see just that sort of municipal 
demonstration. Reigate is twenty-four 
miles southward from London, and has a 
population of some 2,000. It is probably 
the wealthiest of all the remote Surrey 
towns, and is certainly the most beautiful 
in its scenic surroundings, and the most 
ornate in the matter of splendid suburban 
mansions and gardens. The view from its 
hill is as famous in England, or among 
Londoners at least, as that from Richmond 
Terrace. In these later days of London’s 
expansion, so many rich City men have 
built themselves residences in this lovely 
spot that one thinks of it now as a subli- 
mated example of modern villadom, but it 
is really a very old place, and the market 
square and neighboring narrow streets 
which constitute the core of Reigate still 
preserve a tolerably antiquated appearance. 
*,* : 

Most of this older part of Reigate belongs 
to the estate which the third and last Earl 
of Somers, when he died without male issue 
in 1883, left to his two daughters, the elder 
of whom is Lady Henry Somerset. The 
family name of this Earl was Cocks, and 
they were strong landed people in the West 
ef England for centuries before one of them, 
about 1690, married a sister and eventual 
heir of the great Lord Chancellor Somers. 
It was in this way, I fancy, that the Rei- 
gate property came into their hands. At any 
rate, very soon after that marriage a Cocks 
is found member of Parliament for Reigate, 
and the borough continued to be represent- 
ed by some one of the family almost con- 
tinuously till its disfranchisement. By fam- 
fly arrangement Lady Henry Somerset has 
only a life interest in the property, and it 
is entailed upon her son, the young bride- 
groom of last week. 

+, 

One may well lay stress upon his juvenil- 
ity, because he will not be twenty-two until 
mext May, and it is rare indeed that men 
of his class in England marry at that age. 
Perhaps it is even more exceptional that his 
bride should be only eighteen. The custom 
eof early marriages has so died out in the 
upper walks of life that this fact alone 
would have attracted attention to the wed- 
@ing. But there was also very general 
and natural interest in the young people 
themselves, and in the associations suggest- 
ead by their alliance. Mr. Henry Somers 
Somerset will very probably be Duke of 
Beaufort in the course of time. That great 
family, which comes down in an unbroken 
male line from Edward III., and has its 
immediate founder in the natural son of that 
Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, who 
Was beheaded after the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, in 1741, used to be prolific in men of 
Drains. One of its sons, the Marquis of 
Worcester, of the- civil wars period, actu- 
ally printed privately in 1663 a well-defined 
plan for a steum engine, the idea of which 
somehow escaped attention thereafter for 
ever a hundred years. But in recent times 
the Somer'sets have not been very fortunate 
in personality, and for this reason it is all 
the more notable now that the presumptive 
beir impresses everybody as a young man 
tof exceeding promise. He has a face of re- 
markgble delicacy and distinction, and 
though his tall, thin form produces an effect 
of fragility, he has shown by arduous expe- 
@iti¢.ns in Central America and the Hudson 
Ba’y Territory that he can “ rough it’’ with 
gvides and trappers trained to the hardest 
kind of life. His book, ‘‘ The Land of the 
Diuskeg,”’ was the most successful work of 
travel published here last year, and, better 
still than any matter of sales, it showed a 
genuine aptitude for writing and the pos- 
session of solid qualities which are not often 
found in youngsters just out of their teens. 

*,* 

His bride is something more than a daugh- 
ter of the Duke of St. Albans—another title 
borne, ky the way, in direct male descent 
from an English King. She is the 
granddaughter of that Ralph Bernal- 
Osborne who used to. sit in Parlia- 
ment for Waterford, and who in his 
generation was the author or focus of 
more humorous stories than any contem- 
porary. His accounts of his election ex- 
periznces in the days of the unreformed 
electorate, when the more or less corrupt 
fréemen of the borough returned him at the 
head of the poll, and the huge hostile mob 
of Waterford men without votes proceeded 
to invest his house as by a regular siege, 
and not only prevented his stirring out of it, 
but tried to burn it over his head, constitute 
the gem of old British election jiterature. 
He died only as recently as 1882, and his 
fame is still fresh at Westminster, where 
new members are still told of his jokes as 
heirlooms of the place. But in his life he 
Was perhaps still better known as the father 
of the two most beautiful women of their 
day in London. That day is now left a 
good way behind, but the fame of their 
beauty has passed into history like that of 
the daughters of Thomas Sheridan, or the 
*“‘ American Graces’”’ of Baltimore’s proud 
memory. In 1874 they were both married, 
the elder to the needy young Irish gentle- 
man-adventurer who is now, thanks large- 
ly to that fact, Sir Henry Blake, Governor 
of Jamaica; the younger to the present 
Duke of St. Albans, as who saw the 
bride might guess. 


one 


s,* 

And so back to Reigate, where in the 
gathering dusk of a wet, unwholesomely 
warm Winter's day, the old town hall, and 
the venerable coaching house, the ‘“‘ White 
Hart,” and all the tradesmen’s shops in the 
square and the streets roundabout were 
brilliantly decorated and illuminated to wel- 
come the young pair home. It is the habit 
to say that the English do this sort of thing 
badly, but I have seen many Continental 
small towns en féte, alike in France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, and Hungary, 
and surely nothing I recall was_ pret- 
tier in its way than the show Reigate 
made. Perhaps the “ White Hart” might 
have done more, but when one remembers 
that only last year it had to resist in a 
court of law Lady Henry Somerset’s de- 
termined attempt to deprive it of its spirit 
license, its polite compromise of one Chi- 
nese lantern in each window may seem 
about fair. But the town authorities and 
the railway people lighted everything with- 
in reach, and the shops glowed with 
wet bunting and vivid gas jets. As far 
down each radiating street as one could 
gee from the square, the decorations and 


had been used before; I found, indeed, near- 
ly covering the front of one tiny shop a 
large colored affair of coats-of-arms, mot- 
toes, and portraits, which on examination 
turned out to have been originally prepared 
for the wedding of the’ young Prince of 
Wales, in 1863. But what of that? There 
are Italian families which still display on 
festivals the gaia draperies their ancestors: 
hung out in honor of the Sforzas and 
Medici. 
s,* 

The ceremonial, when at last the crowd 
patiently waiting in the rain found some- 
thing happening, was very brief. The Rei- 
gate band came into the densely packed 
market place, braying violently the tune 
it had been playing all the way from the 
railway station. Then close behind it a 
seore of young fellows with ropes and 
straps dragged in the open landau con- 
taining the young couple, and halted witn 
it in front of a temporary platform, on 
which were gathered the municipal officials. 
Mr. Somerset stood up while one of these 
read an address to him, and then went 
through the motions of a reply, but the 
crowd kept up such a racket that no word 
of either could be heard a dozen feet away. 
Then, amid showers of rice, made into lit- 
tle disks like wafers, which apparently had 
been sold by the pocketful to everybody, 
the carriage was hauled off, the band took 
up its noisy march, and the crowd melted 
away in pursuit off down the Dorking 
Road, on which is Reigate Priory, the 
ancient home of the Somers family, where 
the young man was brought up, and where 
the honeymoon is to be spent. 


*,* 


Watching the whole affair it seemed to 
me at the time as if thare were many val- 
uable observations to be offered upon the 
conditions of sogial life which rendered 
this demonstration natural to the Reigate 
mind. I .do not feel so sure that they 
are valuable, upon reflection. I suppose 
it is true that a similar manifestation of 
local good feeling toward the son of the 
principal land owner would be impossible, 
or at: least extremely improbable, in any 
American village. But I don’t know that 
this would show, necessarily, that the 
good feeling did not exist. I feel sure that 
a young gentleman of Mr. Somerset's char- 
acter and family would be esteemed on his 
own account and his mother’s just as 
much by neighbors in America as by neigh- 
bors here. The difference is that they 
would not get out a band there to express 
their emotions. And if, as in this case, 
they were largely tenants as well as neigh- 
bors, they would be all the more certain 
not to put additional lights in their win- 
dows. But I do not know that this shows 
much except that conditions are different 
in the two countries. While you are view- 
ing it, the manifestation of kindly ex- 
uberance on the part of the tenant seems 
a gracious and warm-hearted thing, and 
you feel tempted to say that social exist- 
ence in America would be the sweeter 
and richer for something of the sort. But 
upon second thought, this same tenant has 
a servility underlying his kindliness, and 
coloring it with commercial design, which 
we lack, and are better without. So, as 
one sees more and more the futility of 
drawing deductions from superficial cora- 
parisons, it becomes easier to believe that 
all peoples are about the same at heart, and 
that we waste far too much time and tem- 
per in trying to prove to each other the 
superiority of this, that, or the other ex- 
ternal form of husk, and never get to know 
as much as we might of the kernel inside. 

+,* 

Sir Frederic Leighton will have been 
gathered to his official fathers in the 
mighty shadows of St. Paul’s before this 
letter can cross the ocean. His elevation 
to the peerage had not even been formally 
completed when he died, so that only by 
courtesy did the obituary writers speak of 
him as Lord Leighton. None of these writ- 
ers, it ‘seems to me, has hit upon the exact 
phrase or idea in describing the man. 
The one person who ought to have written 
all the articles was Ouida. Sha alone 
knows the genus. Although ten years 
younger than Sir Frederic, it is as if she 
invented his type. Over and over and 
over again she had drawn him in her nov- 
els—the lofty and. world-famous artist, 
beautiful as a god, gifted in the most ex- 
traordinary degree with mastery over paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, languages, science, 
letters, everything! Precisely like one of 
her heroes, he shone with an individual 
grace in everything he attempted. He moved 
about at will throughout the cities of 
Europe, speaking everywhere the language 
of his hearers, bowed down to everywhere 
by the great and learned of the land. In 
his own palatial home he realized a perfec- 
tion and comprehensiveness of luxury 
which perhaps no other man in the world 
of our day quite attains. He had for nearly 
twenty years the rank of President of the 
Royal Academy here, and all the honorary 
distinctions which the British universities 
reserve for their dearest favorites. Abroad 
he possessed every order which sovereigns 
bestow upon the arts, and he could dine 
with Kings as often as he chose. Wherever 
he went, all eyes were instinctively turned 
toward him. It was hardly within the 
power of his generation to muster a gath- 
ering in which he would not look the most 
distinguished figure. Only Ouida among ro- 
mancers had the courage to imagine such 
a complete and rounded prince of art. 
But with her this wonderful creation 
was generally made with a heart that could 
be touched. Some time, somewhere—for, de- 
spite his marvelous cuirass of perfections, 
the lot of common mortals befell him—he 
loved. But in real life this is what never 
happened. Sir Frederic trod his superb 
path to the end alone. He had a thousand 
acquaintances who knew themselves to be 
on more or less intimate, and always genial- 
ly affable, terms with him. But no one 
felt himself sincerely to be his friend. It 
may be that in the very many-sidedness of 
his talents and powers of appreciation ‘ay 
the secret of this hard inner loneliness. 
Much the same thing was true of the elder 
Bulwer-Lytton. He was a miracle of ver- 
satility even beyond Leighton, and as much 
the ‘“‘ grand seigneur’”’ as well, but the ca- 
pacity for friendship was not in his strange 
compound. > 

s,* 

When Sir Frederic is laid to rest beside 
Christopher Wren, publicity will be given 
to the canvassing for the post of President 
of the Royal Academy, which is already in 
active progress underneath the surface. 
Public opinion leaped lightly to the assump- 
tion that Sir John Millais was the obvious 
and, indeed, only man. Academicians have 
been quoted as saying that W. B. Richmond 
was a more likely choice. For myself, I 
have a notion that Mr. Val Prinsep will 
most probably be selected. Save Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, he is the only Academician with 
a sufficient fortune to maintain the office 
om the level where its late ocupant placed 
it, and with the exception of Mr. Herkomer 
he is the only one who has cultivated more 
than a nodding relation with literature. I 
would not dream of deciding which of these 
two considerations will be uppermost in the 
minds of the Academicians, but between 
them somehow I fancy Mr. Prinsep will 
get it. HAROLD FREDERIC. 





Particular About His Monkeys, 
From The Philadelphia Ledger. 
Superintendent Linden gets some queer 
missives in the mail, but the following ex- 
cels them all: 


ANNAPOLIS, IIL, Feb. 4.—Dear Sir: I will 
write you a few lines. You will please Hand 
this letter to some one that is Handling Monkeys 
and Allegators and Crockeydiles alive ones, and 
also mumys and curioserties, as i want to 
a lot of curosities to start a Museum Show 

hing. I want 
them with- 





IN THE WORLD OF ART 


The Exhibitions of the Week and 
General Art Gossip. 





SYMBOLISMS BY P, MARCIUS-SIMOXS 


Recent Work of Much Excellence by 
American Artists—Sales at the 
Water Color Society—Von- 
nah’s Portraits, 


This has been a good week for native 
American work, our men making most 
creditable showing. Possibly the greatest 
novelty among the many exhibitions of 
home artists is that of P. Marcius-Simons, 
with his symbolistic pictures, hung at the 


Avery galleries. It is true that this painter 
has little in common with his native land, 
either by education, residence, or affilia- 
tion, for he has passed most of his life in 
France. NeYertheless, we must count him 
a native, and an interesting painter, with 


the most astonishing ideas to exploit. 


Mr. Marcius-Simons has taken.the most 
unusual subjects for his compositions, and 
treated them in a manner that to call un- 
conventional would be to mildly express 
it. Differing little from his ‘“‘ Dream” pict- 
ures of last year, the artist has succeeded 
in evolving weird conceptions, remarka- 
ble color schemes, and peculiar arrange- 
ments of figures, backgrounds, and accesso- 
ries. A title or two will give but little 
idea of the canvas, but will serve to illus- 


trate the inventive genius and the unusual 
themes of these paintings. One is called 
id Dreams, Preceded by Nightmare, and 
Guided by Sleep, Descend Into Town”; an- 
other, ‘‘ Active and Contemplative Life,” 
and still another, ‘‘ Coming Light.’ It may 
be added that the exhibition should certain- 
ly be seen, and that it remains open until 
Washington’s Birthday. ; 
s,*% 

The sale of the De Haas pictures at Ort- 
gies’s on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
produced a grand total of $28,010 for 256 ex- 
amples, The first night brought $6,645, the 
second $12,490, and the third $8,875. One 
canvas, “‘ Beating to Windward,” fetched 
$1,350; the ‘‘ Rapids of Niagara” found a 
buyer at $420, while the rest averaged over 
$100 each. Considering the times and the 
weather, and both were pretty bad, the 
collection fared very well. The pictures 
were attractively framed, the compositions 
were interesting, and the late Mr. De Haas 
re always enjoyed considerable popular- 

y. 

s,* 

Robert W.Vonnah’s portraits and pictures 
remain on view at the Durant-Ruel galler- 
ies, in Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street. Those who are unfamiliar with 


this man’s work will do well to make his 
acquaintance here with these many at- 
tractive studies of men, women, and chil- 
dren. There are many of the latter, all 
very childlike in color, drawing, and pose. 
There is, too, a sentiment about them that 
is most appealing. Of young womanhood, 
Mr. Vonnah has succeeded in catching 
much freshness and life; in particular there 
is a certain portrait of a girl in evening 
dress, treated with freshness and charm 
very unusual. Indeed, the note throughout 
the entire show is new, personal, and satis- 
factory. The man, however, does not limit 
himself to portraits, for there are land- 
scapes as well that show him a sympa- 
thetic student of nature. : 
s,* 

Annually the Woman’s Art Club is In evi- 
dence about this time of the year, with an 
exhibition at the Klackner gallery, 7 West 
Twenty-eighth Street. A reception was 
held last night, which was largely attended, 
and which brought out a representative 
gathering of the art world and others 
prominent in social circles. And the wo- 
men made attractive hostesses, the pict- 
ures making a pretty background for new 
gowns, 1.0 say nothing of forms and faces. 

The weather has interfered with the at- 
tendance at the Water Color Society, as 
might have been expected. Sales, however, 
have gone considerably beyond the three- 
thousand-dollar mark. The more important 
of these include:, H. P. Smith, “ Cloudland,” 
275; Maud Humphrey, “Gossip,” $200; G. H. 
Smillie, “‘ Mt. Desert,’ $150; W. L. Lathrop, 
“ Twilight,”’ $125; ‘Spring Morning,” $75; 
and “ Naked Fields,” $75; Bolton, Jones, 
“Early Snow,” $125; Rosina E. Shérwood, 
“Lady in White,” $125, and ‘Lady in 
Pink,” $100; Samuel Coleman, ‘“ Market 
Boats,” $125; Arthur Parton, “Old Or- 
chard,” $100; R. M. Shurtleff, ‘‘ Summer 
Morning,’’ $100; Allory Bellew, ‘‘ Cairo Gos- 
sips,” $100, and W. Forsyth, ‘In the 
Spring,’’ $85. 

*,* 

F. Weilington Ruckstuhl has just com- 
pleted a large heroic statue of Victory 
for a soidiers and sailors’ monument, to 
be erected at the intersection of Hillside 
Boulevard and Bergen Avenue, facing 
south, in Jamaica, Long Island. It will be 


cast in bronze by the Henry Bonnard Com- 
pany of this city. The pedestal is the de- 
sign of Julius Harder, of the architectural 
firm of Marsh, Israels & Harder. This is 
eleven feet high, and upon it will be a die— 
1861-1865. Above this will be two plaques 
bearing the mames of soldiers who died 
during the iate war, 

The statue, which is ten feet high, rep- 
resents a graceful female figure of classic 
face and draperies, with arms outstretched, 
in one hand a laurel wreath, signifying 
immortality, in the right, the palm 
of glory. The sculptor has been thoroughly 
successful in his intention of embodying in 
his figure the idea of serenity, of joyous 
triumph at the heroes who have gained 
the victory, who have won the good fight 
and received their reward. The draperies 
are part.cularly well managed, being full of 
grace, and leaving the indication of the 
figure underneath. It will be unveiled on 
Decoration Day. j 

im | *,* 

A press view of the collection of pictures 
belonging to David H. King, Jr., will be 
held at the American Art Galleries, Mad- 
ison Squar¢ South, on to-morrow afternoon. 
In the evening there will be a private in- 
spection for guests, with cards of invita- 
tion, and on Tuesday the general public 
will be admitted. The sale will take place 
at Chickering Hall the week following, 
Monday and Tuesday, Feb. 17 and 18, A 
large attendance may be looked for, as 





this will be far and away the most im- 
portant art sale of the year. 

Reference has already been made to the 
large number of early Englishmen who 
are represented in Mr. King’s collection, 
and an opportunity to judge of the public’s 
appreciation of these men will be offered 
in this sale. While many of their pictures 
have found purchasers in the American 
market the works have gone to but few 
collectors, in each case, asin this, the buyer 
generally having a large number of canvases 
of this school; indeed, in the present in- 
stance Mr. King owned nearly half a hun- 
dred of them. How they will sell is a 
matter of speculation, interesting alike to 
the amateur, the dealer, and to those who 
follow pictures. 

*,* 

To those who are interested in the photo- 
graphic reproduction of art works a visit 
to the publishing house of Franz Hanf- 


staengl, 114 Fifth Avenue, will repay the 
trouble. Visitors to Munich and London 
are familiar with the displays of old and 
modern masters, translated by carbon 
prints, shown there in the establishments 
of this firm. Happily, there is no need to 
make the journey over the water to feast 
one’s eyes on these good things, for they 
are now at our doors. When it is stated 
that of the various masterpieces by the 
older men in Buropean art institutions 
there are over 5,000 examples from the 
National Gallery in London, the Bucking- 
ham and Windsor Palaces collections, the 
Imperial and Liechenstein Galleries of Vien- 
na, and from Dresden, Berlin, Cassel, Am- 
sterdam, The Hague, Haarlem, and Brus- 
sels, it will be understood that the choice 
is large. Add to this nearly 10,000 works 
by modern painters, and the wonder is 
how they are all kept track of. 

The house shows some attractive modern 
work done in color, and known as “ aqua- 
relle-gravures,"’ a process whereby the orig- 
inal is reproduced so remarkably close that 
in some instances it seems like veritable 
handwork. Prominent among these are ‘‘ A 
Love Song” and “Charming Models,” by 
Andreotti, together with “The Duet,” by 
F. Vinea, of twce handsome young people 
at a spinet. The textures here are un- 
usually well rendered, and the composi- 
tion is very taking. There hangs in the 
gallery the original painting of ‘ Hope,” 
by Bordenhausen, the reproduction of which 
has enjoyed so remarkable a popularity. 
This well-known picture represents a young 
girl in white, with apple blossoms and muc’ 
delicacy of color, combined with grace of 
pose. Other recent publications are a dainty 
composition by E. Blair Leighton, entitled, 

““Next Door Neighbors,” done in photo- 
gravure; ‘‘ When Granny Was Young,” by 
H. Dewe, and several works by Greutzner 
of his laughing monks. One of the largest 
plates ever executed is after the “‘ San Sisto 
Madonna,” by Raphael, and measures 28 by 
35 inches. 





ART NOTES. @ 
—Few pictures were saved from the dis- 
astrous fire in Philadelphia, which con- 
sumed the building wherein were locafed 
the well-known Hazeltine Fine Arts Gal- 
leries. A very heavy loser is Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper, whose whole collection of 
Holland sketches, recently exhibited at the 
Ari Club, was in the Hazeltine Gallery 
awaiting shipment to another city. It 
was a very comprehensive collection of 
several hundred very dainty water colors, 
and covered a whole season’s work by Mr. 
Cooper. The work was all of an order 
highly characteristic of the artist, very 
pleasing in color and delightfully crisp and 
snappy in handling. F. W. Stokes, who 
also had a studio in the ill-fated building, 
was the loser of works aggregating $10,000. 
Mr. Stokes is well known, having exhibit- 
ed at the annual Academy exhibitions and 
at the salons of Paris. He accompanied 
two of the Peary expeditions, and sketched 
the brilliant auroral and sunlight effects. 
The pictures lost in the fire include all of 
Mr. Stokes’s earlier works, and covered a 
period of ten years. Many of them were 
Salon pictures. Among the best known 
were “The Orphans,” yalued at $1,200; 
rig Whispering Poplars,” a beautiful moon- 
light effect, at $350; ‘‘Dunes Along the 
Seacoast,’”’ very rich and exceedingly brill- 
iant in coloring; *‘ A Good Sermon,” $300; 
“The First Step,” $350, and ‘‘ Woodland 
and Stars, Moonlight,” $400, and many 
more of like values, in all about fifty pieces. 


—The Society of American Artists will 
open the annual Spring exhibition March 
28 and close May 2. Pictures will be re- 
ceived at the building of the Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
March 13 and 14. Blanks must be sent in 
March 2. Original works in painting and 
sculpture are available. The Webb Prize 
of $300 for best landscape by an artist 
under forty, and the Shaw Fund of $1,500 
for the purchase of a picture, will be man- 
aged by the jury. The Hanging Committee 
consists of Thomas W. Dewing, Robert 
Reid, and Dwight W. Tryon. 

—A reception by the pupils of the Met- 
ropolitan School of Fine Arts was held 
Saturday afternoon and evening last at the 
rooms of the organization, in the Carnegie 
studio building. It partook of the nature 
of a Japanese féte, highly decorative and 
thoroughly quaint. Later in the evening 
there was an informal dance. The studios 
looked very attractive, while, notwith- 
standing the wretched weather, there was 
a large attendance of students and their 
friends. 

—There was shown last week at 
Schaus Gallery, on-Fifth Avenue, a mar- 
ble bust of Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, by 
Albert Bruce-Joy, A. H. A., a sculptor 
of considerable reputation, whose work 
has received much attention from the Eng- 
lish critics. The likeness of the famous 
orator and amiable President of the New- 
York Central was admirable and thorough- 
ly lifelike, while the execution was clever 
and artistic. 

—A picture dealer in Berne, Switzerland, 
named Keller-Stuber, claims to have un- 
earthed a genuine Titian. A French 
storer, Paul Kiervert, having cleaned the 
canvas, has brought out the figure of a 
Venus, with cupids, said to be fine in color 
and of the model so frequently used Ly 
the great Italian. 

—Edward F. Searles has given another 
art work to the Mark Hopkins Institute 
of San Francisco, this time a picture by 
Benjamin Constant, called **‘ The Captive.”’ 
Mr. Searles has further given a portfolio 
of prints by B. Krieger. 
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From Punch, by George Du Maurier. 
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| AHEAD OF THE TELEGRAPH 





How Thomas ‘Towndrow. Collected 
Election Returns Years Ago, 


OVER FIFTY YEARS A BEPORTER 


Retired from Newspaper Work Be 
cause of Advanced Age—The 
Author of a System of 
Shorthand. 


NEW-ROCHELLE, N. Y., Feb. 8.—There 
lives in this village one of the oldest news- 
paper men in the State, and certainly one 
of the best known in the days of his activ- 
ity. His name is Thomas Towndrow, who 
has been called the ‘“‘ Nestor of the Press ”’ 


and the ‘‘ Father of Reporters.’”’ To assist 
newspaper men was one of the joys of his 
life while in active work, but of late years 
he has had to desist, being almost eighty- 
six years old. 

Mr. Towndrow was recently met by a re- 
porter for THE NEW-YorRK Times who has 
known him for thirty years, and was asked 
for something in the shape of a reminis- 
cence of his active life, for he began his 
newspaper work with Horace Greeley on 
the first number of The New-York Tribune, 
and he remained the Westchester County 
correspondent for that same journal until 





Thomas Towndrow. 
A Famous Old-time Newspaper Man, 
His Eighty-sixth Year. 


Now in 





he had to retire on account of age. On 
his eighty-first birthday, his brother co- 
laborers presented him with a handsome 
gold watch, suitably inscribed. 

In response to the invitation of the re- 
porter for a reminiscence, Mr. Towndrow 
settled himself comfortably and said: 

“Well, since you ask me for something 
in my experience as a reporter, I will tell 
you the story of how I beat the telegraph. 

“When David G. Croly, husband of 
‘Jenny June,’ the popular authoress and 
journalist, was managing editor of ‘The 
New-York World he expressed a desire that 
I should assist him in obtaining the re- 
turns of the Connecticut State election, to 
be held on the following day, and arranging 
them in good shape. 

“I casually remarked that [ had never 
seen the work thoroughly done, and that 
the arrangements made for telegraphing the 
returns had been defective and imperfectly 


carried out. Further, I believed that the 
returns of the votes cast at many places in 
Connecticut could be obtained direct from 
the polling places, brought to New-York on 
the trains, and delivered to the newspapers 
in advance of the telegraphic messages, 
for reasons which I could easily explain. 

“Mr. Croly, however, without listening to 
any explanation of the matter, at once 
scouted my idea and remarked that it was 
perfectly absurd—in fact, perfectly pre- 
posterous. I, therefore, did not attempt to 
refute his views, but said that I would go 
to Connecticut, visit the various polling 
places in Stamford, Norwalk, Bridgeport, 
and towns immediately adjoining them, and 
jot down anything of interest which might 
occur in and near these places. The sug- 
gestion was favorably considered by Mr. 
Croly, and at 7 o’clock the following morn- 
ing I took my seat in the train on the New- 
Haven Railroad for Stamford, the first 
large place. 

“On alighting from the train I proceeded 
to find an old-time friend, the late John R. 
Knapp, who volunteered to aid me in any 
manner he could. I suggested to him to ob- 
tain the result of the voting in Stamford 
and near-by towns, with the understanding 
that he would have them ready to hand to 
me on the station platform on the arrival 
of the 10:30 P. M. train from New-Haven. 
I was to raise a white handkerchief so that 
he could readily recognize me in the crowd 
of passengers. 

“This much accomplished, after visiting 
the polling places in Stamford to look after 
matters in general, I boarded the next east- 
ward-bound train and proceeded by it to 
Norwalk. I there met with a cordial greet- 
ing at the office of The Norwalk Gazette 
from the editor of that old and popular 
journal, who volunteered to assist me in 
carrying out my scheme, and, after a visit 
to the polling places and looking after the 
political pulse of the people, I made an- 
other movement eastward to Bridgeport. 
There I was again greeted by old friends 
and colaporers in journalistic work, who 
gave me all the information available about 
the election and other matters of general 
interest, and I arranged with them for the 
exchange of returnS on my way back to 
New-York. 

“T reached New-Haven about 4 P. M. 
There I first looked after the needs of the 
inner man by partaking of a hearty lunch- 
eon, preparatory to the performance of the 
work before me. From that time until 2 or 
8 o’clock the following morning I was hard 
at work. 

‘**In New-Haven I gathered some items of 
interest and visited several of the news- 
paper offices, where I was accorded the 
privilege of examining and copying the 
election returns received by them up to that 
hour, and others as they were received. 

“J went aboard an express train bound 
for, New-York soon after 8 o’clock P. M. 
On the train I found a rush of passengers 
from Norwalk, New-London, Hartford, 
Middletown, and other places in Connecti- 
cut, who had been home to vote and were 
on their return to their places of business 
in the city. 

“ The conductor of the train was acquaint- 
ed with most of them, and through him I 
obtained introductions, and thus got the re- 
sult of the election in their several cities 
and towns, which I, of course, added to my 
already pretty good list of figures, and 
which I hastily prepared in a concise form, 
ready to distribute in exchange for others 
which I expected and did receive from my 
friends at Bridgeport, Norwalk, and Stam- 
ford, according to arrangements made in 
the morning. 

**On reaching New-York I found Mr. Har- 
lan, brother of ex-Senator Harlan, in charge 
at The World office, and I made known to 
him the nature and extent of the informa- 
tion I had personally gathered in regard to 
the election in Connecticut. He became 
skeptical about my statements and figures 
being correct, for it appeared impossible to 
him that 1 should have been able to obtain 
them from reliable sources or even at all 
in advance of the telegraphic returns. 

“As no information came to hand by 
telegraph, however, to cast any doubt on 
the correctness of my report, he used a 
considerable portion of my figures, without 
comment, being afraid to speak of them as 
reliable, but after waiting two days, only a 
portion of the figures I had furnished from 
the same towns came to hand by telegraph. 
An account of a fight which occurred tn one 
of the Connecticut River towns, in which a 
well-known Senator was involved, furnished 
by me on the night of its occurrence, was 
not delivered by telegraph to the New-York 
journals for two days. I think I can claim 
this as a successful ‘ wind-up’ of my first 
experiment in beating the telegraph. 

Mr. Towndrow was born in Crich, Derby- 
shire, England, May 7, 1810. He came to 
Boston on Sept. 10, 1830. He is the author 
of Towndrow’s system of shorthand, which 
he has taught successfully and used in his 
newspaper work to great advantage. He re- 
ported many famous trials in his early life, 
among which may be mentioned that of 
Alexander McLe a Canadian Sheriff, at 
Utica, N. Y., in 1839, for burning the steam- 
boat Caroline; that ‘of ‘ one-eyed Thomp- 

” a noted' burglar and bank robber, for 

be: in Poughkeepsie, amounting to 
$75,000; that of Polly ine for the murder 
of the wife and child of Capt. Houseman 
and setti fire to their home, on Staten 
Berdell er, in Bond 
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THE RIGHT OF VENEZUELA IN THE 
CONTROVERSY WITH ENGLAND. 


From Public Opinion, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
(Translated from the Spanish of Eduardo Cal- 
cano.) 

Venezuela and England have a dispute regard- 
Ing their respective possession in Guiana. How 
did these two nations happen to meet in this ter- 
ritory? What is the origin of their rights to it? 
Venezuela inherits from Spain all the territory 
which was included up to 1810 in the Captaincy 
General of Venezuela, that were bounded in Gui- 
ana by the Dutch colonies on the east bank of the 
Essequibo. The dominion over these colonies was 
ceded by Holland to England. Hence, so far as 
these territories are concerned, what was former- 
ly ‘‘Spain and Holland ”’ in these territories is 
to-day ‘‘ Venezuela and England.’’ Let us proceed 

to prove the rights of the parties in this suit. 

Venezuela formed part of the Spanish nation, 
which discovered this continent and peopled and 
civilized these regions where a Captaincy General 
was established. She gained her independence, 
after a lengthy struggle with the mother country, 
commencing in 1810, and Spain recognized her 
sovereignty, rights, and liberty of action over the 
American territory occupied by the Captaincy 
General by the treaty of peace concluded between 
the two nations on the 30th of March, 1894.* For 
this reason, Venezuela is the legitimate heiress of 
Spain. 

England and the Netherlands (Holland) after a 
bloody war entered into a treaty of peace in Lon- 
don on the 18th of August, 1814, by which Eng- 
land returned to Holland all the colonies con- 
quered from the latter, except the Cape of Good 
Hope, Essequibo, Berbice, and Demerara, the do- 
minion of which Holland ceded to England. 
Therefore England is a cessionary from Holland. 
But no heir can hold more or less, qua heir, than 
was held by the testator; nor can a cessionary 
hold more or less, qua cessionary, than was held 
by the ceder. So that what belonged to Spain in 
1810 belongs to Venezuela, and what belonged to 
Holland in 1814 is what belongs to England. Let 
us commence by the right of Spain, which was 


the first and best. 

It was she who discovered America and con- 
quered it. The conquest conferred rights then 
which it is now sought to disacknowledge. It was 
precisely off the eastern coast of Venezuela that 
Columbus first sighted the continent, having pre- 
viously visited the islands only. He took posses- 
sion of both in the name of the crown of Spain. 
On this coast Alonso de Ojeda commenced the dis- 
covery and conquest of the territory of Venezuela. 
This territory was that ceded by Charles V. to 
Diégo de Hordaz to govern, and which was ex- 
plored at the commencement of the sixteenth cent- 
ury by Hordaz, Herrera, Hortal, Cedeno, and oth- 
ers, all of whom were Spaniards. 

Spain was the first occupant; her right was be- 
yond dispute; every nation without exception ac- 
knowledged it; no one disputed it, and the author- 
ity of the Pope, which was then of decisive value 
in matters of the kind, sanctioned it through tl« 
bull in her favor made by the Pope Alexander VI. 
But Spain had enemies on account of the war 
which was then raging throughout Europe, and 
as the fame of the auriferous riches of these re- 
gions became knowin in the old continent, hatred 
and covetousness joined together to come as 
usurpers to attack these settlements, to invade 
them, to devastate them, and to establish foreign 
posts on another’s fand. Spain drove back the 
robbers in the best manner she could, considering 
her misfortunes and necessities in the European 
struggle, and, if in the end some of the invaders 
remained occupying territories which belonged by 
right to the discoveries, it was only because Spain 
subsequently conferred them as usurped rights, 
renouncing them in public treaties relating to 
them. 

Thus, if we invoke the authority of the cele- 
brated historian Herrera, author of the “* Dec- 
ades,’’ who wrote during the reign of Philip V. 
and that of Padre Pedro Murillo Velarde, who 
wrote in 1752, they inform us that the right of 
Spain extended over all Guiana, an assertion in 
which all writers of the time unanimously concur. 
If we look at the treaty celebrated at Madrid be- 
tween Spain and Portugal on the 13th of January, 
1750, with the object of affording each other 
mutual aid and succor for the preservation ol 
their dominions in South America, we shall read 
that Portugal agreed to assist Spain in maintain- 
ing her possessions from the Amazon to the 
banks of the Orinoco from one coast to the other. 
This is why the royal edict dated in Aranjuez on 
the 5th of March, 1768, in recording the original 
limits of Spanish Guiana, fixes them on the south 
by the Amazon and on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

. > * 7 * * 7 

But at the termination of the war, and in the 
new order of things, what possessions belonged to 
the neighboring powers in Guiana, or, to be more 
explicit, to Holland, with whom we are interested 
in this question? On the side of Spain, nothing 
beyond the Essequibo. This is what Venezuela 
claims and what we are about’ to prove—without 
insisting on the fact that the Spaniards drove the 
Dutch beyond the Essequibo in 1595, and that in 
1665 they also expelled them from the second city 
of St. Thomas, that they had surprised. 

If a written title is not the title that justifies, 
determines, and defines the right acquired by 
transmission, no title is possible. One of two 
things: either England holds a written title to a 
portion of Guiana, in which case her right is that 
fixed and determined by such writing, or, if she 
does not, what is she doing here? under what 
plea does she enter into litigation with the owners 
and possessors of this portion of the continent? 
But she holds a document. What is it? The 
treaty of the 13th of August, signed in London, 
by which the Netherlands ceded their colonies at 
the Cape of Good Hope, Essequibo, Berbice, and 
Demerara. No mention of Moruca, Orinoco, Man- 
zanares, or of El Gulare—only Essequibo. Now, if 
the title deed fixes the Essequibo as the limit of 
the territory ceded, what arguments can be put 
forward in support of the pretension of going be- 
yond it? 

This exposition might be ended here, because it 
does not appear to throw more light on the dem- 
onstration of this truth. But there is more; that 
is to say that, even had the Dutch possessed a 
right to some portion of the territory beyond the 
Essequibo, none can be alleged by England, since 
the Dutch only ceded them the colonies up to the 
Essequibo, and it was these that England accept- 
ed and received under her signature,. as appears 
in the treaty of London above referred to. In 
such a case, it the Dutch that we 
should have to deal to-day, as they only 
ceded the English possessions up to the 
Essequibo. 

But why did not the Dutch go beyond the Es- 
sequibo in their concession and why did not the 
same England who held her sword at her throat 
exact more? Because they had no more to give; 
because both they and England know very well 
that the property of Spain commenced from the 
Essequibo. And this was quite recently—in 1814. 
And they were not the only ones that knew it. It 
Was the general impression. 

Topographers, historians, and geographers, all 
were aware of it; they put it down in their maps, 
their histories, their treaties, published in Eng- 
land itself, in France, in Spain. La Condamine 
was aware of it when he wrote: ‘‘ Dutch Guiana 
e¢mmences at Marawini and terminates at the 
Essequibo; Spanish Guiana is the portion included 
between the Essequibo, where the Dutch colony 
terminates, and the Orinoco.”’ 

| V. Noire, an English geographer, knew it 
‘* Description of the Coast of Gui- 
ana,’’ printed in London in 1828, he wrote: ‘* Brit- 
ish Guiana extends from the Corentyne on the 
northeast to the Essequibo.’’ He adds: ‘ This 
was the real extent of the colony fixed between 
the Spaniards and Dutch by the treaty of Munster 
in 1648, and which has never been revoked since; 
but the owners of English and Dutch plantations 
having formed establishments to the north of 
these boundaries and established themselves on 
the banks of the Pomeroon and beyond Cape 
Nassau, the boundaries claimed by the English 
extended as far as the meridian of point Barima, 
although this in reality forms what should be 
called Spanish, or Colombian, Guiana.’’ 

Father Caulin knew it when he wrote in 
“Topographical Survey of New Andalusia,’ 
(Book 38, ec. 51:) ‘‘ The Dutch took possession of 
the Essequibo, established colonies and founded 
villages and large estates, at the same time car- 
rying on a contraband trade until they were 
driven away, in 1695; but they returned after- 
ward, encroaching on the Spanish territory, until 
they founded New-Middleburgh, on the Pome- 
roon,”’ 

J. de Alcala knew it when he wrote with refer- 
ence to British Guiana in his manual of geog- 
raphy published in London in 1837: ‘*On the 
banks of the Essequibo River was the establish- 
ment of the same name, belonging to England.’’ 

José Manuel Restrepo knew it when, in explain- 
ing the atlas which accompanied his ‘‘ History of 
the Revolution of the Republic of Colombia,’’ he 
wrote: ‘‘ The limits of the portion of Guiana now 
belonging to England have been traced in accord- 
ance with the possession of Spain of the land up 
to the Essequibo River, as ts marked in the best 
maps published in England.’’ 

Dauxion Lavaysse knew it when he wrote: ‘I 
do not believe that there is in the world a health- 
jer, better watered, more fertile and more agree- 
able country to inhabit than that situated be- 
tween the Essequibo on one side and the Caroni 
and the Orinoco on the other. This country, 
which constitutes a considerable portion of Dutch 
Guiana, is more than forty-five leagues from 
north to south and fifty from east to west, and is 
in extent a sixth part of this portion of Guiana.”’ 

Reynal knew it when in his ‘* Philosophical 
History of the Two Indies,"” Volume 6, Book 12, 
No. 27, Pages 282 and following, of the edition of 
Paris, 1820, he wrote: ** The colony of Essequibo, 
situated by the river of this name, is about 
twenty leagues distant from Berbice. The Dutch 
first settled there, when along with other Euro- 
peans they overran Guiana toward the end of the 
sixteenth century Im the hope of finding gold. It 
is not known at what date they settled in Esse- 
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-*The following is the text of the leading articles 
of the said treaty: . 

Article 1. His atholic Majesty, making use of 
the faculty eet ae on him by decree of the 
faculty that devolve® on him by decree of the 
general cortes of the kingdom of the 4th of De- 
cember, 1836, for himself, his heirs, 
and successors the sovereignty, all rights and 
power of action to him on the American 
territory as the Captaincy Gen- 
eral of Caracas, 2nd at present as the Republic of 
Venezuela, | 
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quibo, although it is- that the. 

drove them away encore te 1595. 

ward returned to their post, but ven 
away anew in 1666. This establishment was of 
trifling importance, and in 1740, after it was re- 
taken, its annual produce barely amounted to @ 
shipload. Two or three years later some of the 
colonists of the Essequibo settled on the shores of 
Demerara, which were found to be very fertile, 
and this discovery gave very favorable results. 
For some time since work’ had been suspended in 
Surinam on account of the bloody and ruinous 
war that was being waged against the negroes in 
the woods. Berbice was at the same time dis- 
turbed by a rising of the slaves. Such was the 
origin of the three colonies that the Dutch formed 
successively in Guiana.’”’ 

Holland knew it, since in Chapter V. of the 
treaty of Munster of the 30th of January, 1648, 
she had acknowledged the right of Spain to these 
territories, agreeing to respect the possession, as 
also that held by His Catholic Majesty, in fiefs, 
cities, castles, fortresses, commerce, and countries 
of the East and West Indies, in Brazil, and on 
the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America. 

And Holland had not forgotten it, for, in the 
ecnvention *made with Spain at Aranjuez on the 
23d of July, 1791, for the American colonies, Ar- 
ticle 1 stipulates as follows: ‘‘ The reciprocal resti- 
tution of white and black fugitives between all 
the Spanish possessions in America and the 
Dutch colonies, particularly those between which 
eases of desertion have been most frequent, to 
wit, between Porto Rico and Saint Eustatius, Core 
and Curacano, the Spanish establishments on the 
Orinoco and Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and 
Surinam, is agreed upon.’’ Hence it is apparent 
not only logically, but graphically expressed, that 
as Porto Rico is Spanish and Saint Bustatius 
Dutch, Coro Spanish and Curacao Dutch, ali the 
establishments of the Orinoco are Spanish up '|toe 
the limit designated as Dutch, up to: the Bsse- 
quibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam. 

How could Holland cede to England any other 
boundary to the north but the Essequibo, when 
she knew very well and had recognized the fact 
in public documents that the Spanish possessiohs 
commenced there? Nor could England exact 
more, as she also was evidently aware that the 
Netherlands did not possess more, and that the 
cession of another person’s property is null and 
void. Hence both nations treated solely with re- 
spect to the Dutch colonies of the Essequibo in 
the treaty of 1814. 

Not only did England know it then, but she con- 
tinued to know it and remember it till recently. 
About fifty years ago the Venezuelan territory 
beyond the Essequibo was invaded by an English 
scientific Commissioner named Schomburgk, who 
proceeded to place posts and other landmarks. 
Venezuela protested, and the British Government 
ordered the removal of the landmarks erected by 
Schomburgk, thus recognizing the rights of the 
republic. 


Of what Lethe has she now been drinking? 

Spain has always occupied the territory now in 
dispute, not only de jure, but de facto. The mis- 
sion of the Observantine Fathers was founded 
here and existed by virtue of royal cedulas ot 
erection which plainly mentions these boundaries. 
The Catalan Capucins, for their part, occupied 
the land between the Orinoco and Cape Nassau 
and the River Caroni and the sea, extending from, 
the eastern bank of the latter and the Parague 
up to the banks of the Imataca of the Cumuri ane 
the Cuyuni. On the southeast it is bounded with 
Dutch Guiana, or the colony of Essequibo, this 
river serving as the line of demarkation; on the 
south on the banks of the Paragua and Paraguari, 
and, crossing the mountain range of Pacarima, 
with the Portuguese colonies of the Rio Branco. 

And Spain, has always maintained her right jo 
the territories so frequently mentioned, always 
driving away the Dutch, who on several oceasigns 
tried to invade them; all of which can be found 
in writing in the royal orders of the 13th of April, 
1779 and the Ist of October, 1780, by which, the 
naval officer Don José Felipe de Inciarte is in- 
structed to storm and destroy a port that the 
Dutch had built on the bank of the Moruca River 
and to inform the Governor of Essequibo that the 
Government of Spain ‘‘ did not permit intrusions 
of the kind on Spanish territory, such as that 
was.”’ j 

Since posession de jure and de facto is proved, 
nothing more can be required. Shall we finish 
here? Not altogether. Something very grave is 
lacking in the cireumspection and rectitude of the 
British Government. Not only does justice oblige 
England to respect the rights of Venezuela, which 
are well known to her, over the territory now in 
dispute. The most elementary probity between 
men and nations constrains them to honor their 
word embodied in a public treaty, which is an in- 
violable law of all civilized nations. 

On the 18th of July, 1713, Great Britain and 
Spain entered into the public treaty of Utrecht, 
Clause 8 of which stipulates: ‘‘ And in order that 
the navigation to and trade with the West Indies 
may become more stable and amply assured, it 
has been agreed and also arranged for the present 
that neither His Catholic Majesty nor any of his 
heirs and successors can sell, cede, mortgage, 
transfer to the French or any other nation any 
lands, dominions, or territories, whether in Span- 
ish America, nor alienate any portion of them 
from the Crown of Spain. On the contrary, in 
order that the Spanish possessions in America 
may be maintained in their entirety, the Queen 
of England promises that she will solicit and give 
assistance to the Spaniards so that the former 
limits of their possessions in America may be 
reconstituted and fixed as they were in the days 
of His Catholic Majesty Carlos II., above referred 
to, nor in any manner or under pretext there 
should be any dismemberment or disturbance 
after the death of the said Catholic King, Carlos 
ity” . 

Here, therefore, Great Britain confirms to Spain 
her possessions in America with the boundaries 
that they had at the death of Carlos II. Not only 
does she recognize them, but she guarantees 
them with her assistance, on the faith of a royal 
promise. 

Well, the death of King Carlos II. took place in 
1700. What were the boundaries of the Spanish 
possessions in Guiana at this time? If, as we 
have proved by irrefutable reasons and docu- 
ments, the Essequibo was the ‘boundary between 
Spain and Holland in 1779, and Spain in that 
year possessed de jure and de facto all the terri- 
tory included between the Essequibo and the Ori- 
noco, as Holland had acknowledged as far back ag 
1648 by the treaty of Munster; if it was so in 
1791, as is proved by the convention of Aranjuez 
above quoted, and if this was the boundary be- 
tween the two nations in 1814, since at that time 
Holland could cede nothing more to England, it 
is clear that it was so a century later, say in 
1700, the year of the death of Carlos II. The Es- 
sequibo is, therefore, the boundary that England 
agreed to maintain and defend as bulwark of the 
Spanish possessions, guaranteeing the promise 
by the honored word of the Queen of Great Brit- 
ain. 

Let us resume. 

By the express recognition of Holland, Portugal, 
and England herself. formally consigned in the 
public treaties of Munster, in 1648; of Utrecht, in 
1713;:. of Madrid, in 1750, and in the convention of 
Aranjuez, in 1791, the Essequibo River is the 
limit which bounds the po ions in Guiana that 
were formerly Spanish and are now Venezuelan 
from the colonies that were formerly Dutch and 
are now English. In the case—merely gratia ar- 
guendi—that it were not so, the cession from Hol- 
land toEngland in 1814 of her sole valid title in the 
dispute would only give her rights up to the Es- 
sequibo. Can England, as successor to the Neth- 
erlands, hold more than the Netherlands ceded? 
If it is not as successor of the Netherlands, in 
what character and by what title is she owner of 
a greater extent of territory? Have we sold, ced- 
ed, mortgaged, alienated in any manner any por- 
tion of our territory since 1814? 

These titles are those which should be presented 
to the Court of Arbitration which we have been 
demanding for years past in presence of all the 
nations of the universe They are refused, be- 
eause we have them. In exchange, we are pro- 
voked to war. This is their ideal. Without war 
England would not have obtained the Dutch colo- 
nies with respect to which she provokes us, and 
it was by force she compelled Holland to yield 
them up. They were obtained by means of war. 
Without war she would not have obtained Gi- 
braltar, which Spain had to cede by force. It 
was obtained by means of war. 

Without war she would not have obtained the 
Island of Trinidad, which Spain had to cede by 
force. It was obtained by means of war. She has 
a scarecrow; the Governor of Demerara, whom 
she crucified for us to him. 

Why does she not accept arbitration without pro- 
voking us to war? Because arbitration is right, 
in which we are strong, and war is force, in 
which we are weak; because Venezuela has right 
without cannon and you have cannon without 
right; because arbitration is eur victory and war 
your hope. To go to war is to renounce the argu- 
ments of reason in order to intrust right to the 
caprice of fortune. Reason makes us strong, the 
rifle makes us weak. In the arena of rights we 
are a first-class power; in that of force I do not 
know what we are. 

The rising generation lives and nourishes itself 
with generous sentiments; indignation is the no- 
bility of the soul; the love of sacrifice is gener- 
osity and greatness of the heart and soul. 
Blessed are those who feel this well! The country 
gazes ‘on them with affection. But questions of 
State are not threshed out or settled in the forum 
of sensibility, but in that of understanding. Let 
us not be intrepid on the field of battle alone, aa 
we have made all the world to know; let us also 
have the heroic valor to conquer ourselves with 
the certain prospect of the definite triumph of 
reason and right. 

Great Britain demands war. Venezuela demands 
arbitration. England cries out for blood. Vene- 
zuela cries out for justice. Let the civilized world 
hear, judge, and decide. 

EDUARDO 
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Trading Very Dull, with Prices Gener- 
ally Easier. 


MAINLY SCALPING AND SWITCHING 


Wheat at the Close Was Weak 


—Corn Was Steady—Provis- 


ions EKasier—Cotton Dull 
—Coffee Higher. 


Thére was very little interest taken in the 
grain outside of local scalpers, 
while prices were lower on realizing and 
the close weak. Provisions were easier and 
very quiet. Cotton was neglected and a 
trifle lower. Coffee was more active, and 
higher with Europe. 


trading 


CASH PRICES FOR 
Wheat, No. 2 red, in elevator.... 
Vats, No. 2 red, in elevator ; 
Corn, No, 2 mixed BUHK@ 
Flour, straights, Spring @$3.50 
Flour, straights, Winter -- 8.70 @ 3.80 
Lotton, middling uplands 84@ .. 
Wool, Ohio and Pennsylvania X., 17 @ . 20 
Pork, mess 10.75 @_11.00 
Lard, Western steam +s 5.80 
Beef, famiiy 10.G0 @12.00 
Butter, creamery, fancy 19 @ .-. 
Sugar, granilated:..........cceeee 448@ o 
Coffee, Rio No - 1 @ «ss. 
Cheese, State, ful! cream, new.... 104%@ 10% 
Copper, lake 10.10 @10.25 
. 8.10 @ 8.12% 


STAPLES. 
814%@ 82 


= 
2544 


YHEAT-—Contracts opened weak and de- 
clined %4@5c with the West and on local 
realizing; advanced *%@%%c on moderate for- 
eign buying and increased weekly exports, 
with local shorts covering; fell Me, and 
closed. weak at 4%@\4c decline, with a dull 
trade and chiefly local scalping and switch- 
ing....The ‘‘curb’’ was moderately active 
at 5¢c decline. May, 73%c asked... .Spot vas 
dull and %c lower. Sales, 4,000 bushels No. 1 
hard Spring, on private terms. Quotations 
at the close: No. 2 red, 9¥%c over May, free 
on board, afloat; No. 1 Northern, New-York 
inspection, at 24%4c over May price, free on 
board, afloat; No. 1 hard Duluth, 4%4c over 
May; No. 1 Northern, Duluth inspection, 
3%c ovér May price; No. 1 hard Manitoba 
at 4%4c over May price, free on board.... 
Cléarances hence, 72,071 bushels; from At- 
lantie ports, 170,851 bushels; receipts, none; 
at Atlantic@rts, 32,977 bushels. 

CORN—Contracts were moderately active 
in a switching way between May and July, 
with the close steady at Xe decline.... 
The “Curb” was ke lower and quiet; 
May 36%c bid....Spot was firm at ‘ke 
deciine, with trading dull. Sales, 12,000 
bushels No. 2 mixed, for export, on pri- 
vate terms, free on board, afloat....Re- 
ceipts, 53,625 -bushels; at Atlantic ports, 
159,889 bushéls....Clearances hence, 10 
bushels; from Atlantic ports, 198,293 bush- 
els. 

OATS—Contracts 
closed easy at %e decline... 
dull and steady at unchanged 
Sales, 21,000 bushels, including No, 2 white, 
elevator, at 26%c; No. 3 white at 25%c for 
1,000 bushels; No. 2 white, clipped, 
No. 3 white, clipped, 2614c; No, 2 mixed, 
2544c; No. 3, 24%c; rejected white, 24c; 
rejected mixed, 2314c; No. 2 Chicago, 26'%4c; 
track mixed, 234@26%c; track white, 26% 
@28c for 20,000 bushels Receipts, 82,800 
bushels; exports, bushels. 
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OPTION SALES. 
WHEAT. 


Month. Bushels, 


* February 


March 
May 
June ..... 


790,000 

80,009 

415.000 

Total...... 1,260,000 
CORN, 

Month. sushels. Range. 
POOFGRry .iéi5 28.55: ee IE 
May 165,000 
June 26,000 
July 180,000 


Close, 
our oe =< 
SOHRAB5% 
367Q@37T 


373, @37% 
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B65.000 
OATS. 
Month. Bushels. 

February .. PFS ‘ 

March eye 

May 
No. 2 White— 

February ..... we ne 
FLOUR—The market was rather slow, 

and prices without change, with millers 

holding firm. Sales of only 6,300 bbis, in 

car lots....Arrivals, 7,687 bbls and 10,530 

eacks; exports, 5,921 bbls and 5,869 sacks: 

from Atlantic ports, 28,687 bbls and sacks, 

WINTER—Fine, $2.25@82.50 per bbl; su- 
vers, $2.50@$2.70; No. 2, $2.75@$2.90; No. 1, 
3@$3.15; clears, $3.30@$3.70; straights, $3.70 

@3$3.80; white wheat, straights, $s.s0@8s.00; 

patents, $3.90@$4; city patents, 


Range. Close. 
“* a ( . 25! 
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$4.35@$4.00: 
city clears, $4.15@$4.25; city extras, $3.35@ 
$3.40; city supers, $3.15@33.25; city tine, 
$2.90@83. 

SPRING—Sacks and Barrels—Fine, $1.60@ 
$2; supers, $1.70@$2.20; No. 2. S2@$2.20: No. 
1, $2.50@$2.90; clears, $2.60@83.25; straights, 
$3033.50; patents, $3.30@$8.75; special 
brands, $3.50@$4.40. 

RYE FLOUR--Quiet and steady. Sales, 
400 bbls. We quote: Western ahd State, 
fuperfine, $2.45@$2.75; fancy, $2.95. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Quiet and firm 
at $1.20@$1.25 per 100 lb, Buckwheat quoted 
at 40c, elevator, and 4ic, delivered. 

OATMEAL—Dull and steady. Quoted: 
Rolled oats, $2.80@$3.20; cut, $3.50@83.60; 

round, $2.85@$2.95; No. 3 pez c arley 
ree oe pearled barley, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet and steady. We 
quote: Brandywine and Sagamore, $2.20: 
granulated yellow meal, $2@$2.20: white 
do, $2.15@$2.65; brewers’ meal, 90c; grits, 
90c; chops, 70c; coarse meal, 72c; fine white, 
859M. 

FEED—Quiet and steady. 
and 80 'b, /244@65c; middlings, (G5@6714c; 
sharps, TU@75c; rye feed, 65@70c; cottonseed 
meal, $20.50@$21, spot or to arrive; job lots, 
$1 extra; screenings, 35@5vc for No. 2 seed 
and 5v@i5c for No. 1. 


Quoted: 40, 60, 





OILS, 


COTTONSEED—tThe inside bidding price 
of Friday for crude, in bulk, at the mills, 


; Was accepted yesterday, and by that much 
the market was weaker for the small iots, 


‘ 


over which it was determined to find a 
market; a tank was secured in South Caro- 
line at 18c; that was the best price offered 
by the local lard refiners, who buy in a lim- 
ited way at every concession. The larger 
holdings South were held practically off 
the market. Crude, in barrels, here was 
further secured at 23c, about 100 bbls, while 
a lot of 50 bbls, nearly prime, was obtained 
as low as 22c. Prime yellow was offered at 
27%c, while there was a bid of 27c for nice 
lots. Good off yellow was sold at 26l4c for 
200 bbls, while further offered at that price 
and neglected. It was abparent that holders 
of the oil here were less anxious to crowd 
the market with prime yellow and submit 
to further concessions, and felt like wait- 
ing for developments of the lard market or 
any influence to bring about more demand. 
...-LINSEED OIL was steady, with fair 
jobbing demands; American at 40c; boiling 
at 43c; Calcutta at 50c. NEATSFOOT OIL 
was at firm prices; pure unracked yellow at 
50c; racked yellow up to water white at 
@80c; No. 1 at 50c; No. 2 at 48c; common at 
45¢c. LARD OIL was in moderate demand: 
quoted at 52@53c. ; 


oe 


Petroleum. 


Om City, Feb. 8.—Oil; opening, highest, 
lowest, and closed at $1.42%. Standard’s 
price, $1.43. 


PROVISIONS, 


HOG PRODUCTS—Thére was an uneven 
temper to the. market. The general 
course of prices early in the day was to 
an easier basis, and slight dullness oc- 
curred. But as the trading ran along there 
were slight upward turns, more especially 
for pork and bacon. There was much diffi- 
culty in securing an improvement for lard, 
while it stood most of the day at slightly 
under the latest of Friday, reacting, how- 
ever, a little from the inside figures. The 
conditions of lard were relatively most 
unfavorable, and especially in its regent 
showing in the supply over the world, 
while there was not entertained an opinion 
of an early recovery of its export business. 
The supplies of hogs for the day were 
moderate, but they were estimated as 
larger for Monday, and this feature to- 
gether with grain, worked against the 
tone of the products. Chicago estimated 
its receipts of hogs for Monday as 26,000 
pend, and for all of next week as 115,000 

ead. 

LARD—Was under neglect in the New- 
York market, and dull at the West, where 
the early market was 5c lower, reactions of 
about 2% points came about. There were 
no signs that either the United Kingdom 
or the Continent would come at once into 
the market, since considerable supplies 
are held there, and it is this prospect in 
connection with the dull speculation bring- 
ing about the tame look of affairs. Cash 
here was nominal 5.85c. May option nomi- 
nal, 5.95c; city steam was steady; sales of 
seventy tes at 5.30c. Refined was dull; 

ontinent at 6.10c; South American at 

.25¢; compound at 4%@5c, as to quality. 

PORK—There were variations in prices in 
@ light way, influenced more by n, al- 
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by an advance of lfc, and ther ter smal 
fluctuations. Here there was a dull export 
movement, with prices held about steady. 
Quotations here: For mess, in a jot, 
$10.75@$11; family mess, $11.25@$12; shor 
clear, $11.50@$12.50. 

BACON—There was early a weak market 
for short ribs, and 5@7% points lower 
prices, followed by an advance of 10 points, 
with thereafter small changes and a re- 
stricted speculation. 

CUTMEATS—The movements. were slack 
and in small lines, while prices were un- 
settled and rather favoring buyers. City- 

ickled bellies, 12-lb awareness, 54@5%e; 10- 
b average, 514@5%c; pickled: hams, 8%@ 
8%c; pickled shoulders, 4%,@5c; clear bellies, 
boxed, 5%c. At the West; Green hams, 
i4 Ib, 8c; 16 1b, T3%jc; 12 Ib, S%c; 
Rickled hams, 14 to 16 lb, 8%@s8%e. 

BEEF—Was under light demand, while 
held at steady prices. Quotations: Packet, 
$9@$10; do, in tierces, $12.50@$13.50; fam- 
ily, $10@$12; extra mess, in barrels, 
$7.50@$8.50; city extra India mess, in 
tierces, $15@$16 for the best grades, and 
$14 for good second grades. 

BEEF HAMS—The movements were light, 
with packers holding firm prices. Quoted at 
$15.50@$16 here and $14.50@$15 at the West. 

HOGS—Were here at about steady prices 
on fair demands. Chicago—Receipts, 12,000 
head; fairly active; ic lower; $4@$4.35; left 
over, 3,000 head. Omaha—Receipts, 3,000 
head; slow to 5c lower; $3.90@$4. Kansas 
City—Receipts, 3,000 head; steady; $3.80@ 
$4. Indianavolis—Receipts, 2,000 head; 
active; $4.25@$4.35. Quotations: Bacon at 
55¢c; 180 lb at 5%c; 160 lb at 5%c; 140 1b at 
6c; 120 lb at 6c; pigs at 6\c. 

TALLOW—The city melters continued 
to ask 3%c, while bidding was at 3 13-l6c, 
without wants of exporters and -reserved 
home demands, while the West was easy 
and offering packers’ grade at 4c. For 
countrys made here small sales were at 
4@4 1-16c, packages free. 

STEARINE—For oleostearine, there was 
restricted demand, with 5c the trading price 
for the limited quantities wanted, at which 
30,000 Ib were sold, delivered here. For 
lard stearine there was inactive trading, 
with out of town offered at 64c and city 
at 65¢c. 


sweet 





COFFEE, 


Contracts were fairly active and 15@25 
points higher with the cables, and on for- 
eign buying, with free covering by local 
Shorts. Havre was steady at %4@%4f ad- 
vance....Hamburg steady at 144@1% pfennig 
gain....Spot Rio dull and steady at 1l3c 
for No. 7 ...Opening Call—10 A. M.— 
March, 250 bags at 12.35c; June, 250 bags 
at 11.60c, 250 bags at 11.65c; July, 500 bags 
at 11.40c;‘September, 1,000 bags at 10.90c, 
1,000 bags at 10.85c; December, 1,750 bags 
at 10.70c; total, 5,000 bags. Between Call 
and Close—March, 0 bags at 12.40c; May, 
500 bags at 11.80c, 1,000 bags at 11.85c, 250 
bags at 11.90c, 1,500 bags at 12.25c; June, 
250 bags at 11.65c; July, 250 bags at 11.40c, 
1,000 bags at 11.50c, 250 bags at 11.45c; 
August, 250 bags at 11.20c; September, T50 
bags at 10.85c, 1,750 bags at 10.90c; De- 
cember, 5,500 bags at 10.70c, 250 bags at 
1u.75c; total, 14,000 bags. Exchange—1i50 
points paid to exchange 250 bags Septem- 
ber for March; 115 points paid to exchange 
200 bags December for May; 20 points paid 
to exchange 250 bags December for Sep- 
tember; total for day, 20,500 bags. Closing 
Prices—January 10.G5@10.75e: February, 
12.45@12.55¢e; March, 12.35@12.40c; April, 
12.05@12.15ce; May, 11.80@11.90c; June, . 1.60 
@11.70c; July, 11.40@11.50c; August, 11.10@ 
11.20c; September, 10.85@10.95c; October, 
10.50@10.0c; November, 10.75@10.85c; De- 
cember, 10.70@10.75c. 

BRAZIL COFFEE IN STOCK AND AFLOAT. 

Total stock in New-York yesterday 285,311 
Warehouse deliveries yesterday..... 13,755 


Total stock in New-York to-day......271,556 

Total stock in Baltimore 46,475 

Deliveries yesterday......... 2,1256—44,850 

Total stock in New-Orleans. .25,506 

Deliveries yesterday 647—24,859 
———— 69,209 


Afloat from Rio per steam to Feb. 7..7 
Afloat from Santos per steam 

sail to Feb. 7 
Afloat from Victoria to Feb. 1......2% 


time 
OF 

OTHER 
Stock in New-York 
Arrivals during we 
Of which direct to 


Same 
STOCK COFFEE IN UNITED 
THAN BRAZIL. 
27, 


STATES 


Jan. 108,484 


Total 


Stock in New-York Feb, : 
Stock in San Francisco Jan. 27 
Deliveries during week 


Stock in San Francisco Feb. ¢ 
Stock in New-Orleans Jan. ; 
Arrivals during week 


Stock in New-Orleans Feb. 3, 1896 
Stock in United States Feb. 3, 1896....104,594 
Against, Jan. ZT, 1806... .ccccceccsscssise 121,533 
Against Dec. 80, 1895....,..:.2..c0000 ooee 182,160 
BRAZIL COFFEE, 

Invoice value of No, 7 flat bean..... bbocee coscsae 

Differences between the grades as fixed by Ex- 
change coffee standards: 
No. 1..3.25 above No. 7)No. 5..1.25 above 
No, 2..2.75 above No, 7|No. 6.. .75 above 
No. 3..2.25 above No. 7|No. 8.. .75 below No. 
No. 4 1.75 above No. 7|No. 9..1.25 below No, 

Mild Coffee—Invoice rates, Java, 21@22c; 
Padang, interior, 254%4@26c; Macassar—Ti- 
mor, 224%@24c; Pajo, 21%@22%c; Maracai- 
bo—Trujillo, 16@16%%c; Bocono, 164@lic; 
ovar, 104,@1lic; Merida, 17@1%c; Cucuta, 
16%@19c; Bucaramauga, 174%@19\%c; Bogota, 
19144@21\%4c; San Salvador, 17@20%c; La 
Guayra—Cora, 15@16%c; Caracas, 16%@ 
2044c; Puerto Cabello, 164%@20c; Savanilla 
—Ocana, 16%@17%c; Mexican—Cordova, 17@ 
1844c; Oaxaca, 18@20c; Guatemala and Co- 
ban, 19@21144c; Mocha, 23@23%4c. 


No. 
No. 





COTTON, 


Contracts were almost neglected, with ab- 
sence of outside influences, and the close 
steady at unchanged prices to 2 points de- 
cline. Liverpool was steady and quiet at 
partly % point advance....Spot was dull 
and unchanged, without sales....Middling 
Gulf, 84%4c; middling uplands, 8\4c....Quota- 
tions are for cotton in sight, running in qual- 
ity not more than half a grade above or 
below middling. Rates on and off mid- 
diing as established by the Revision Com- 
mittee, at which grades other than mid- 
dling may be delivered on contracts: Fair, 
14c on; middling fair, %c on; strict good 
middling, %c on; good middling, 5-16c on; 
strict low middling, 3-16c off; low middling, 
%c off; strict good ordinary, 11-16c off; good 
ordinary, lc off; good middling, tinged, 
even; strict middling, stained, 7-32c off; 
middling, stained, %c off; strict low mid- 
dling, stained, 25-22c off. 

The sales for future delivery, the highest 
and lowest prices, and the closing prices of 
the day are as follows: 

To-day’s Clos- —-Extremes.-— 
ing Prices. Highest. Lowest. Sales. 
. .1.82@7.84 7.83 7.83 100 

9,800 

200 
17,300 

,200 

200 

,400 

500 

500 

,200 

800 


Months. 

February ..... 

7.96 

8.00 

8.05 

8.08 

8.10@8.11 §.10 

. .8.08@8.09 8.10 

September ......7.80@7.81 7.81 

October 7.67 

November 5S 
December 


MOVEMENT. 
1896. 
++ o3,015,501 
112,817 


CROP 
1895. 
4,935,449 

146,207 


Visible supply 

Receipts, seven days.........-. 

Exports to Great Britain, seven 
days 

Exports to France, seven days. 

oaperte to the Continent, seven 
days 

Stock in New-York in licensed 
warehouses, counted daily... 

In other places (estimated).... 

Total stock in New-York, by 
running count 

Stock in all United States ports. 


66,849 
13,224 


77,867 


15,000 
68, 290 


142,681 
19,051 


173,308 
18,600 


191,908 
904,012 


161,783 
954,504 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


BEANS AND PEAS—The market is still 
in a dull, depressed condition, not from 
excessive supplies, but because of the ex- 
ceedingly limited outlet. Enough holders 
seem anxious to sell to keep values un- 
settled and declining, the drop for the week 
being 5@744c per bushel. No business can 
be done in marrow above $1.35, best marks 
of medium job at $1.25, and it is difficult 
to exceed $1.22%, on choice pea. The few 
sales of red kidney are at $1.10@$1.12%, and 
the price next week will depend wholly 
upon the extent of the export orders. Turtle 
soup rather easier, and yellow eye are 
slow. Lima quiet and weak. Green peas 
dragging. We quote: Beans—Domestic, 
marrow, choice, $1.35; do, medium, $1.25; 
do, pea, $1.2214;' do, white kidney, $1.40; do, 
red kidney, $1.10@$1.12\%4; do, turtle soup, 
$1.60@$1.65; do, yellow eye, $1.40; do, lima 
California, $1.90@$1.95; do, foreign, pea and 
medium, old, 90c@¥#1.05; green peas, barrels, 
80c; do, bags, 75c; do, Scotch, Tic. 

BUTTER—Demand moderate and_ still 
mainly for fancy creamery, which shows 
fair firmness....Creamery, Western, 13@ 
19¢e; do, extra, 19¢; do, June, 12@16c; State, 
dairy, 9@18c; Western, imitation cream- 
ery, 11%@lic; do, factory, 9@13c. 

FRUITS—FRESH—A fair supply of ap- 
ples in to-day, and trade a little quiet, but 
previous arrivals have been cleaned up 
closely, and the tone is fairly firm. Ver 
little demand for grapes. Cranberries dull, 
but held steady under moderate supplies 





fie: drag. We 
ancy, per bbl, 
Winter, $3@$4; 
4 .25; do 
; do, Greenin 2 Wa $2.75; 
to .00; do, 
d, $1. 5@$3.25. Grapes, State, 
small basket, 7@i2c. Cranberries, Cape 
Cod, per: bbl, $7@$10:; do, Jersey, $6@$7; do, 
per crate, $1.75@§2.25. Oranges, California, 
per box, $1.50@$3.25. Strawberries, Florida, , 
per quart, 30@50c; fancy might go a shade 
igher. DRIED—Neither exporters nor 
home jobbers are showing much interest 
in any class of stock, and we are having 
an exceedingly dull; weak market. Values 
are not materially changed, but on many 
lines of goods holders would probably en- 
tertain lower bids. We quote: Apples, evap- 
orated, fancy, to extra fancy, 6%4@7\%c; do, 
prime to choice, 54@6\4c; do, common to 
good, 4@5\%c; do, sun-dried, sliced, South- 
ern, 2@3\4c; do, coarse cut, Southern, 2@3c; 
do, Southwestern, 24%@34c; do, Western, 
2%@3%c; do, State, 3@3%c; chops, 2c; cores 
and skins, 1%@2c. - Peaches, Southern, 
peeled, 4@7c; do, unpeeled, 2@3c. Rasp- 
berries, evaporated, 19c; do, sun-dried, 17@ 
17%ec. Cherries, 8@10c. Huckleberries, 6c. 
Blackberries, 4c. Plums, Southern, Dam- 
son, 5@6c. Apricots, 9@13\%4c. Peaches, Cal- 
ifornia, peeled, 11@1ic; do, unpeeled, 4@7'4c. 
Prunes, 34@7c. 

POULTRY—ALIVE—With no fresh of- 
ferings, the market is nominally steady 
at unchanged prices, We quote: Fowls, 
per lb, 10c; chickens, per lb, 9c; roosters, 
per lb, 6c; turkeys, per lb, 10@11c; ducks, 
per pair, G0@90c; geese, per pair, $1.12@ 
$1.50; pigeons, per pair, 25@35c. DRESSED 
—While there is but little demand for 
dressed poultry to-day, receipts are light 
and invoices quite moderate, and holders 
feel firm and confident in their views for 
all desirable’stock. Turkeys are very firm 
for grades suitable for speculative use to 
freeze, but fresh-killed Stock is running un- 
desirable, the hens too large and the toms 
coarse and flabby, and average lots are 
difficult above 124%@13%4c. Choice capons 
firm, but other grades dull and irregular. 
Choice Western chickens and fowls held 
firmly, in some instances up to llc, Ducks 
and geese scarce, but very few geese want- 
ed. Squabs firm. We quote: Turkeys, 
young hens, 1444@15c; do, mixed hens and 
toms, choice, 1444c; do, young toms, 11 to 
15 lb average, 14@14%4c; do, hens and heavy 
young toms, fair to good, 12%4@13'4c; do, 
old toms, 11@12c; capons, Philadelphia, 
large, 18@19c; do, medium size, 16@17c; do, 
small and slips, 18@15c; do, Western large, 
16c; do, small and slips, 11@13c; chickens, 
Philadelphia, 12@15c; chickens and fowls, 
Western average, best, 1014c; do, fair to 
good, 8@10c; old cocks, 7c; ducks, choice, 
16@1lic; geese, Western, 7@Yc; squabs, per 
dozen, $2@$3.25. 

JAME—Quail are dull, but in light sup- 
ply and firm. Grouse sell fairly. Partridges 
in good demand and firm. Venison dull. 
Rabbits steady for prime, but most ar- 
rivals small and poor, and prices irregu- 
lar. We quote: Partridges, per pair, near- 
by, 7T5c@$1; do, Western, 40@90c; grouse, 
$1.50; quail, per dozen, $2.25@$2.75; wild 
ducks, per pair, canvas, $2.50@$3.50; do, 
redheads, $1.50@$2; do, mallards, 65@85c; 
do, other kinds, 25@50c; rabbits, undrawn, 
20@25¢c; do, drawn, 15@20c; do, jacks, 35a 
hdc; venison, per lb, saddles, 20@22c; «do, 
whole deer, 12@14c. 

HAY AND STRAW—Demand moderate 
and market quiet and easy on hay, but 
straw firm..We quote: Hay, prime, per 100 
lb, 95ce@$1; do, No. 3 to No. 1, 70@90c; do, 
clover and clover-mixed, 60@80c; do, salt, 
45@50c. Straw, long rye, per 100 lb, T5@95c; 
do, short rye, GO@70c; do, oat, 50@55c; do, 
wheat, 45@55c. 

CHEESE—The close is firm for desirable 
stock, which has sold fairly all the week.... 
State, full cream, large, T4,@10\%4c; do, fancy, 
1014c; do, small, 73%,@10%c; fancy, 10%c; do, 
part skims, 3%@7c; do, full skims, 2@3c. 

EGGS—A moderate demand, with prices 
unchanged and steady....Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, country marks, fancy, fresh, 15c; 
State, fresh gathered, good to prime, 15c; 
Western, fresh gathered, firsts, 14%@15c; 
Western, late gathered, fair to good, 144@ 
14%c;. Southern, fresh collections, choice, 
14144c; Southern, fresh, fair to good, 13%@ 
i4c; refrigerator, defective, per case, $1.50 
@$3; limed, Western, prime, per case, $2@ 
$2.50. 

VEGETABLES—A_ generally 
mand, with no important 
prices.....Potatoes, Maine, $1.05@81.75; 
Long Island, S85c@$1; State, 50c@$1.50; 
Jersey, 50@80c; Bermuda, $2@$5; sweets, 
$2@$4.50; cabbages, per 100, $1.50@$5.50; cel- 
ery, per dozen stalks, 10@60c; eggplant, per 
bbl, $8@$7; onions, white, per bbl, $1@$2; do, 
red, 60c@$1; do, yellow, $1@$1.25; tomatoes, 
per carrier, $1.50@$3; spinach, per bbl, $1.50 
@$3; kale, per bbl, $1@$1.25; peas, per crate, 
$2.50@$5; string beans, per crate, $1.50@ 
3.50; squash, per bbl, 50c@$1. 


light de- 
variation in 





GROCERIES, 


MOLASSES—Demand moderate, and re- 
stricted to current wants. Choice stock is 
well sustained....New-Orleans  centrifu- 
gal, ordinary to fair, 12@20c; do, open ket- 
tle, fair to prime, 27@34c; Puerto Rico, 26@ 
3ic; Barbados, jobbing, 24@26c, 

RICE—A fair demand at full prices.... 
Domestic—Ordinary to prime, 2'%4@416c; 
choice to fancy, 5@5%c; head, 6c; Patna, 4@ 
44%c; Japan, 38%@4c; Java, 34@34c; rice 
bran, '50@60c. 

SUGAR—The raw 
without demand 
fined unchanged 
of raw here to-day, 57,610 
against 14,721 tons last vyear.... 
sugar, muscovado, 89° test, at 344c; molasses 
Sugar, 89° test, at 34c; centrifugal, 96° test, 
at 3%c. Refined Sugars—Quotations are 
those made by refiners on the one-price 
basis under the plan of Oct. 10, 1895, which 
makes large dealers and wholesale grocers 
agents of the trust, handling sugars on 
consignment, and who are at stated terms 
of settlement allowed a commission of 3-16c 
per lb. There is also a trade discount of 1 
per cent. on 100-barrel lots, and 1 per cent. 
Tor cash, if paid within seven aavs. No 
Bales less than 25 bbis....Cutloaf, 5c; 
powdered, 5c; granulated, 4%@5c; stand- 
ard A, 4%c; off A, 4 5-16@4 9-16c; softs, 
B@4%C. 


market was firm, but 
for the day.... 


and quiet 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


HOPS—Demand very moderate, both here 
and in the interior, but without change in 
prices. State, crop of 1895, medium to 
choice, 4@9c; do, crop of 1894, common to 
choice, 24@4%c; do, olds, 14%4@2c; Pacific 
coast, crop of 1895, medium to choice, 6@9c; 
do, crop of 1894, medium to choice, 3@4ikec; 
crop of 1894, common, 2c. 

HIDES—The tone is firm, but without 
buying of moment....Dry Buenos Ayres, 
selected, 20 to 30 lb, 16c; do, Montevideo, 
selected, 20 to 22 lb, 16c; do, Cordova, select- 
ed, 21 to 24 lb. 16c; California, selected, 22 
to 25 lb, 14c; do, San Antonio and Laredo, 
selected, 25 lb, 14c; do, Texas, selected, 24 
to 30 lb, llc; wet-salted Havana, as they 
run, 35 to 50 lb, 64%@7\c. ‘ 

LEATHER—Hemlock in moderate demand 
and firm; other offerings quiet....Buenos 
Ayres, non-acid, heavy to light, 20c; do, 
seconds, 19c; acid, light to heavy, 20@23c; 
union, light to heavy backs, 26@27c; sec- 
onds, 24@25c; oak, seconds, 26@28c; bellies 
14@16c. ; 





_ 
NAVAL STORES MARKETS, 


SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE—Demand 
light, with prices firm. Southerrf regular 
at 2044c; machine-made, barrels, 29%c. 

RESIN—Market steadier, but trading mod- 
erate; good strained, $1.62%; common 
strained, $1.60; E, $1.65@$1.67%; F, $1. 

G, $1.80; H, $1.90; I, $2.05; K, $2.15; 
$2.50; N, $2.60; W G, $2.75; W W, $2.90. 

WILMINGTON, Feb. 8.—Resin_ steady; 
Strained, $1.25; good strained, $1.30. Spirits 
of turpentine firm; machine, 26%c; irregular, 
26\4c. Tar steady at Uc. Crude turpentine 
gro? but steady; hard, not quoted; soft, 
1.50; virgin, $1.90, I 

CHARLESTON, t’eb, 8.—Turpentine nominal 
at 26c; no sales. Resin firm. Sales: B C, 
100; D, 110; E, 120; F, G, 130; H, 140; I, 
150; K, 170. Other grades not in demand; 
prices not quoted. 

SAVANNAH, Feb. 8.—Spirits of turpentine 
He at 26%c; sales, 18 bbls. Resin firm at 

.20, 





FREIGHTS. 


Room on berth was offered freely and 
without demand, with rates nominally 
lower. Charters included: British steamer, 
14,000 quarters grain, Virginia or Balti- 
more, the United Kingdom or Continent, 2s 
844d, berth terms, end February; British 
steamer, 70,000 cases petroleum, Philadel- 
phia to two ports Sicily, £2,200, if three 
ports, £50 extra; Norwegian steamer, 468 
tons, West India time charter, eleven 
months, £425 per month; Norwegian steam- 
er, 449 tons, West India time charter, one 
or two months, £440 per month; Norwegian 
steame™, 527 tons, West India time char- 
ter, £500 per month; Norwegian steamer, 
453° tons, West India time charter, six or 
nine months, £510 per month, if twelve 
months, £500 per month; Norwegian bark, 
(p. t. a.,) 4,000 bbls refined or crude petro- 
leum, hence to the United Kingdom, private 
terms; Spanish bark, 39S tons, staves, Mo- 
bile to Oporto, £14; Norwegian bark,lumber, 
Brunswick to Rio, $13.25 net: brits: " 
298 tons, general cargo, hence to Bahia, 
private terms; schooner, coal, Philadelphia 
to Portland, 7T5c; schooner, coal, Port ib. 
erty to Boston, 80c; schooner, coal, Port 
Johnston to Portland, Tic; schooner, coal, 
South Amboy to Salem, S0c; schooner, coal, 
Port Johnston to Lynn, 85c; schooner, coal, 
Port Johnston fo Salem, 80c; schooner, coal, 
Port Liberty to Hyannis, 75c; schooner, 
coe!, Perth. Amboy to Portsmouth, 70c; 
schooner, coal, Perth Amboy to Boston, 70c; 
schooner, plaster in bags, Staten Island to 





Np ae A on OO 8 oy ; 
-- “FOREIGN IMPORTS. 

The imports_of general merchandsé for 
the week include the following: Aniline col- 
sr fee: SPP, oa e 
candies, ; champagn 3 
8 ;’ cork, $71,348; coffee, ' $1,389,025; 
$27,799; fish, $57,264; furs, $72,- 
672; gum kowri 2,902; hemp, $40,024; 
hides, dressed, 4 202 
iodine, ,804; india rubbew $388, 
butts .831; licorice root, - $123, 





277,314; lemons, $34,954; metal goods, $54,- 
* $85,300; 


54; oil cocoanut, $33,476; opium, 

paper, ye! 855; paper Stock, $27,952; paint- 
pes a" ,078; precious stones, $65,293; steel, 
$48,958; soda’ nitrate, $197,900; sardines, $29, - 
934; sugar, $1,738,500; tea, $161,503; tin 
slabs, $43,978; tin boxes, $51,570; tobacco, 
$103,978; wines, $25,417; wool, $210,828. 





CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKETS. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 8.—The ‘‘shorts’’ in wheat 
cleaned up their trades for the week during the 
first hour’s trading to-day, and the ‘‘ longs "’ fol- 
lowed their example afterward. The outcome was 
& weak close, at about inside prices. Liverpool 
conveyed disappointment at the opening, quota- 
tions at that place being weak and unchanged. 
Initial trading was, therefore, at a loss from yes- 
terday, but the buying displayed greater force than 
the selling, and a recovery resulted. When the 
demand was fully satisfied the offerings grew 
larger, premised by a desire on the part of the 
buyers earlier in the week to realize, and prices 
gradually sank until checked by buying against 
‘*puts.’’ Export clearances for the week for both 
coasts were fair, at 2,907,000 bushels, against 
2,550,000 bushels last week. Receipts in the 
Northwest were large, at 541 cars, against 480 
cars last Saturday, and 179 cars a year ago. 
Chicago received 126 cars, and inspected out 60,- 
390 bushels, Atlantic seaboard clearances 
amounted to 276,720 bushels. Closing: Antwerp 
and Paris cables were unchanged; Berlin was 
higher. 

WHEAT—May opened from 67%c to 67%c, sold 
between 681¢c and 67c, closing at 67%@67%4c—Ilc 
under yesterday. Cash wheat sold at steady 
prices, and closed weak, in sympathy with the 
futures. Receipts at principal Western points, 
474,492 bushels; shipments, 298,949 bushels. Re- 
ceipts at Eastern points, 32,977 bushels; ship- 
ments, 172,851 bushels. 

CORN—Trading in corn was light in volume 
and unimportant in character. The early business 
was transacted at fairly steady prices, the sums 
of the week's exports—3,220,000 bushels—having 
imparted a measure of strength, but when the 
wheat market displayed symptoms of weakness 
corn followed the same course. Receipts to-day 
were 245 cars, and 248,280 bushels were taken 
from store. Liverpool cables were dull. Atlantic 
seaboard shipments for twenty-four hours 
amounted to 810,303 bushels. May corn opéned 
at 30%,@30%c, sold between 30%c and 30%@30\e, 
closing at the inside—4%@\4c under yesterday. 
Cash corn was steady while trading was in prog- 
ress, but closed nominally easy with the futures. 
Receipts at principal Western points, 220,363 
bushels; shipments, 184,197 bushels. Receipts at 
Eastern points, 159,889 bushels. 

OATS—The oats market was dull and slow. The 
fact that it was Saturday, and a short session, 
contributed to the disinclination to trade. Prices 
Sympathized with those of wheat and corn. Re- 
ceipts were 191 cars. There were no inspections 
out of store. May oats closed %e under yester- 
day. Cash oats were steady, closing easy. 

RYE was firm early, but weakened later with 
wheat. No, 2 on the regular market was 39%@ 
40c; May sold at 42c. Receipts were 6 cars. 

BARLEY was quiet and steady. Offerings were 
fair, and the demand moderately good. Common 
to fair, yr tng gocd to choice, 32@88c; fancy 
nominally about choice. Receipts were 56 cars. 

PROVISIONS—Wheat was blamed for the loss 
in vaiue of product to-day. Although at the 
opening there was some tneasiness manifested, 
still it was of but temporary duration, the buy- 
ing very soon showing marked superiority over 
the selling. Hogs were lower, to which fact the 
lack of Strength at the start was ascribed. With 
the decline in grain product sympathized fully, 
and prices yielded to the weakness. At the close 
May. pork was Se under yesterday, May lard, 
5@7T%ec lower, and May ribs unchanged. Domestic 
markets were quiet and steady. Liverpool quoted 
6d decline on hams. Receipts were fairly liberal 
and the shipments moderate. The cash market 
was quiet and steady. 

Bstimated receipts for to-morrow: 
re as a 180 cars; oats, 185 cars; 
ead. Estimated recei ) 
115.000 heal ceipts of hogs for 

FREIGHTS—Nothing done, 

The leading futures ranged as follows: 
Articles. Opening. ighe r 
Wheat, ‘No. om &. Highest. Lowest. 

Feb ....65%@.. 66%4@.. 

wd oes -6744@ 07% 6SK@.. a 
Corn! Nos Benen THOT CONG. . 

Feb, ....2814@28%4 

May 

July .. 

Sept. ....82 

> 


Wheat, 125 
hogs, 26,000 
next week, 


Closing. 


65'4@65%4 
87467 
66%, @66% 
28 @28% 28 @28} 
8094@3014 30% @30: 
31%@.. 31%@.. 
82%@.. 82%@.. 
19%@.. 19%@.. 


21%@.. 213%@.. 
2144@215 21144@21% 
$10.15 $10.15 
10.32% 10.32 
10.50 10.50 
5.47% 
5.6714 


65 @.. 
87 @.. 


284@.. 
30%@.. 
81\%@.. 
32%@.. 


--19%@.. 19%4@.. 
. + -21%@21% 2114@. . 
..21%@.. 21%@.. 


10.47% 
10.60 


56.47% 
5.70 
oece 5.8214 5.85 
Short Ribs, per 100 Ib— 
> Saaee 5.15 5.15 
ere 5.25 5.37% 8 
duly. isis 5.45 5.47% 42% 5.42% 
Cash quotations were as follows: Flour dull anc 
prices unchanged; No. 2 Spring wheat, 65@661¢c; 
No. 3 Spring wheat, 58@65%4c; No. red, 69@ 
T0%c; No, 2 corn, 28@28\%c; No. 2 oats, 19%@ 
20%e; No. 2 rye, 394%)@40c; No. 2 barley, 35@38c; 
No. 1 flaxseed, 9ic; prime timothy seed, $3.70; 
mess pork, per bbl, $10.20@$10.25; lard, per 100 
ib, $5.47%4@$5.50; short-rib sides, (loose,) $5.20@ 
$5.25; dry-salted shoulders, (boxed,) $4.75@$5; 
short clear sides, (boxed,) $5.3714@$5.50; whisky, 
distillers’ finished goods, per gallon, $1.22; sugars, 
cutloaf, $5.81; granulated, $5.19; standard A, 
$5.06; linseed oil, raw, 38c; boiled, 40c é 
Articles. Receipts. 
Flour, bbis...... 5,944 
Wheat, bushels... +». 24,700 
Corn, bushels. . .. 96,660 
Oats, bushels.. . 196,868 
Rye, bushels.......es¢ 8,719 
Barley, bushels......... - 64,127 
On the Produce Exchange to-day the butter 
market was firm; extra creamery, 18%c; firsts, 
17@18c; seconds, 14@16c. Eggs were firm; fresh 
stock, 124%@l8e per dozen. 


5.47% 
5.6744 
5.82tg 


1 
Dttte 


Shipments. 





STATE OF TRADE, 


St. Louis, Feb. 8.—Flour dull; unchanged; re- 
ceipts, 3,920 bbls; shipments, 10,675 bbls. Wheat 
lower; receipts, 15,550 bushels; shipments, 58,477 
bushels; February, 64%c; May, 67%4%@67%c; July, 
64\%,c. Corn shade lower; receipts, 28,700 bushels; 
shipments, 38,477 bushels; February, 28%c; May, 
274,@27%c; July, 28%@29c. Oats firm; receipts, 
18,790 bushels; shipments, 26,635 bushels; Feb- 
ruary, 19%c; May, 2lc. Eggs steady at llc for 
fresh. Pork—Standard mess, new, $10.50; old, 
$9.87%. Lard—Prime steam, 5.35c; choice, 5.45c. 
Bacon—Shoulders, 5%c; longs, 6c; clear ribs, 6c; 
clear sides, 64%4c. Dry-salt shoulders, 4%c; longs, 
5%c; clear sides, 5ic; clear ribs, 5%c. High 
wines steady at $1.22. Wool quiet; unchanged. 
Bagging—Jobbing, on orders, 1% lb, 4c; 2 Ib, 4c; 
2% Ib, Sc; ties unchanged; hemp twine, 9c. 
Spelter firm at 3.75c. 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 8.—Wheat opened weak and 
%c lower; May opened at 67\c, rallied to 67%&c, 
fell to and closed at 66%c. Cash entirely nominal. 
Sample wheat irregular; opening firm, but clos- 
ing dull and weaker; No. 1 Northern, 66% 
6514c; latter closing ‘price, No. 2 Northern, 65 
6544c. Barley in store nominal and neglected; 
sample barley steady and in fair demand; No. 
2, 883@33%c. Rye dull, but steady; No. 1, on 
track, 40@40%4c. Flour very dull at previous 
prices. Milistuffs nominal and steady at $9.50@ 
$9.75 for sacked bran and standard middlings. 
Receipts—Flour, 9,900 bbis; wheat, 27,950 bush- 
els; barley, 4,000 bushels; rye, 4,200 bushels. 
Shipments—Flour, 5,225 bbls; wheat, 29,650 bush- 
els; barley, 43,989 bushels; rye, 600 bushels. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 8.—The speculative market 
went through a slow process of speculation to- 
day, but when the close was reached there was a 
weak market. May closed yesterday at 62%@63c, 
and opened to-day at 62%@62%%c, advancing to the 
closing price of yesterday, then dropped to 62c and 
closed at 62@62%c. Cash Wheat—Millers raised 
their bids for cash wheat to 1%c under May to- 
day; No. 1 Northern was sold at 60%c; No. 2 
Northern lec under No. 1. Receipts cars; 
shipments, 152 cars. On track: No. i hard, 61c; 
No. 1 Northern, 60c; No. 2 Northern, 60c. Flour 

at $2.75@$3.25 for patents; $2@$2.55 for 
bakers.’ Production, 26,000 bbis; shipments, 26,- 
300 bbls. Millstuffs—The market was practically 
unchanged. 

DULUTH, Feb. 8.—To-day’s news was mostly 
bullish, but wheat declined a full cent. The 
opening was %c below yesterday; then there was 
an advance of %c, and finally a decline of %c. 
The close: No. 1 hard, cash, 6144c; February, 
61%4c; May, 65%4c; No. 1 Northern, cash, 60%4c; 
February, 60%4c; May, 64c; No. 2 Northern, cash, 
574%c; No. 3 Spring, 564%@55\%c; rejected, 52ic. 
To arrive: No. 1 hard, 61%c; No. Northern, 
60%c. Receipts, 157,267 bushels; shipments, 1,506 
bushels, 

BUFFALO, Feb. 8.—Spring wheat closed dull; 
No. 1 hard, old, 75%c; Go, new, 74%c; No. 1 
Northern, 72%c; No. 2 Northern, 71%c. Winter 
wheat closed dull; No. 2 red, 77%@78\%c, in 
store, 80c on track; No. 1 white, 81c. Corn closed 
dull, but firm, Oats closed steady; unchanged. 
Barley—Good inquiry; market weak. Rye nomi- 
nal; No. 2, 45@46c. Flour firm; better demand; 
unchanged. Millfeed quiet; steady; unchanged. 

PEORIA, Feb, 8.—Corn—Receipts, 43,500 bush- 
els; shipments, 11,300 bushels; market firm; No. 
2, 28c; No. 3, 27%c. Oats—Receipts, 29,300 bush- 
els; shipments, 63,250 bushels; market inactive 
and firm; No. 2 white, 204@20\%c; No..8 white, 
194@19%c. Rye—Receipts, 600 bushels; ship- 
ments, none; dull; easy; No. 2, Whisky 
steady; finished goods, $1:22. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


NEW-YORK, Feb. 8. 

BEEVES—Receipts were 12 cars, or 209 head, 
all for a west-side slaughterer. A car of State 
cows, arrived late yesterday, sold at $2.50@ 
$3.25 per 100 Ib. Feeling steady for all es 
of cattle, bie 4 dressed beef sides steady at 
Te per Ib. bles from London and Liverpool 
quoted American steers firm at 9@10c per Ib, 
dressed weight; refrigerator beef higher; at 7% 
8c per Ib. Shipments to-day included 
quarters of beef in the Umbria to Liverpool; 
535 cattle and 2,300 quarters of: beef. on the 
Mohawk to London; 66 cattle on the Lepanto to 
Hull; cattle and 55 sheep on the Trinidad to 
Bermuda, and to-morrow the France carries to 





CAL be NG ; 
ib, and were sold at $7.50 per 100 Ib, ~ - 
SHEEP Aig? , LAMBS Receipts were 23 cars 
or 4,473 cars for city butchers and 15 
cars fof the market, ng with: 8 cars held 
over Friday, 18 cars to be sold. Sheep were in 
fairly good demand and steady; lambs were 
uneven, with some early sales, 10@15c higher; 
closed a trifle easier, with 3 cars to carry over. 
Fair to prime sheep sold at $3.40@$4 per 100 
lb; ordinary to very choice lambs at $4.50@ 
$5.50. Dressed mutton stéady at 5@7c; dressed 
lambs firm at 7@8%4c.——SALES.—S. JUDD & CO. 
—92 Ohio lambs, 89 lb average, at $5.50 per 100 
Ib; 35 Indiana do, 84 lb, at $5.35; 74 Indiana 
sheep, (coarse,) 128 Ib, at $3.55; 83 do, 98 lb, 
x $3.40; 196 State do, (few lambs,) 82 lb, at $4. 
. MePHERSON & CO.—180 State lambs, 95 |b, 
at $5. Buffalo do, 75 lb, at $5.25; 232 do, 
b) IMB & MULLEN-172 State 


at $3.75. D. HARRINGTON—170 

95 Ib, at $5.40; 186 do, 85 lb, at $5.35; do, 82 
lb, a .30, J. H. WILKERSON—164 Western 
sheep, 114 Ib, a 90, EWTON & CO.—190 
Ohio sheep, 101 Ib, at $4. 8. SANDERS—5O 
Ohio lambs, 102 Ib, at $5.50; 41 Pittsburg sheep, 
(part bucks,) 129 lb, at $3.50. HALLENBECK 
& HOLLIS—204 Western lambs, 80 Ib, at $5.25. 

HOGS—Receipts were 38 cars, or 6,544 head, all 
for slaughterers; feeling firm and nominal quo- 
tations were $4.40@$4.85 per 100 lb for ordinary 
good to light hogs. 

BUFFALO, Feb. 8.—Cattle—Receipts last 24 
hours, 3,872 head; total for week thus far, 18,139 
head; for same time last week, 13,364 head; con- 
signed through, 3,812 head; to New-York, 1,980 
head; on sale, 60 head; market opened steady to 
strong; closed firm, with all sold; good to choice 
fat heifers, $8.25@%3.65; fair to good fat cows, 

extra, $3.25@$3.50; stockers, $2.80@ 

guod to extra, $7@$8; light to 

Hogs—Receipts last 24 hours, 

7,840 head; total for week thus far, 57,640 head; 
for same time last wéek, 49,600 head; consigned 
through, 2,240 head: to New-York, 4,650 head; 
on sale, 4,000 head; market opened active and a 
shade higher for good light weights and pigs, 
with others steady; closed steady to firm, with all 
sold; good Yorkers $4.60; light lots, $4.60@ 
$4.65; mediums 4.55; mixed packers, 37Ss: 
heavy grades, $4. @s4.55; pigs, $4.55@$4.65; 
roughs, $3.75@$4.10- stags, $3.25@$4. Sheep and 
Lambs—Receipts last 24 hours, 8,700 head; total 
for week thus far, 57,600 head; for same time 
last week, 37,400 head; consigned through, 2,200 
head; to New-York, 2,400 head; on sale, 7,400 
head; market opened actiye and higher for good 
grades; closed firm. with all sold; choice to 
prime lambs, $5@$5.20; fair to good, $4.50@ 
$4.90; light, common to fair, $3.85@$4.40; culls, 
3@$3.75; mixed sheep, good to choice, $3.35@ 

3.75; common to fair, $2.50@$3.15; heavy coarse 
wool sheep, $3.25@$3.75; handy wethers, $3.50 
@$4 

Kansas City, Feb, 8.—Hogs—Receipts, 3,000 
head; market about steady; heavy and medium, 
$3.85@$4.02%; light, $3.80@$3.95; pigs, $3.40@ 
$3.80. Cattle—Receipts, 300 head; market steady; 
native steers, $3@$4.15; cows and heifers, $2@ 
$8.15; stockers and feeders, $3@$3.75; Texas and 
Western, $2.90@$3.80; calves, $4@$8. Sheep— 
Receipts, 1.000 head; market steady. 

Sr. Lovuts, Feb. 8.—Cattle—Receipts, 603 head; 
market steady; native steers, $4.45; calves, $2.85 
@$5.50; Texas steers, $3.20; Texas cows, $2.65. 
Hogs—Receipts, 2,226 head; market 5c lower; 
heavy, $4.10@$4.25; mixed, $3.90@$4.20; light, $4 
@$4.20. Sheep—Receipts, 847 head; market 
strong; natives, $3.35; lambs, $4.30. 

East LIBERTY, Feb. 8.—Cattle—Receipts light; 
market steady; prices tmchanged; feeders to 
prime, $1.75@$4.50. Hogs-dteceipts light; active; 
roughs to prime medium, $3@$4.65. Sheep—Sup- 
ply light; demand good; market active; common 
to prime, $1.75@$3.60. 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK, 


CHICAGO, Feb. 8.—CATTLE—Receipts, 400 
head; market nominally steady; common to extra, 
$3.15@$4.75; stockers and feeders, $2.50@$3.90; 
cows and bulls, $1.65@$3.50; calves, $3@$6.30; 
Texans, $2.40@$4. 

HOGS—Receipts, 11,000 head; market easy and 
Se lower; heavy packing and shipping lots, $4.10 
@$4.32%4; common to choice mixed, $4@$4.32%; 
choice assorted, $4.25@$4.30; light, $4@$.35; 
pigs, $3.25@$4.25. 

SHEEP—Receipts, 3,000 head; market nominal- 
ly steady; inferior to choice, $2.50@$3.80; lambs, 
$3.25@$4. 25. 


aie 


FOREIGN 





MARKETS. 


LIVERPOOL, Feb. 8—1 P. M.—Beef—Extra In- 
dia mess dull at 75s; prime mess dull at 58s 9d. 
Pork—Prime mess, Western, fine, dull at 53s 9d; 
do, medium, dull at 47s 6d. Hams—Short cut, 
about 14 to 16 Ib, dull at 30s 6d. Bacon—Cum- 
berland cut, about 28 to 30 Ib, dull at 28s 6d; 
short rib, about 25 Ib, dull at 27s; long clear 
middles, about 45 Ib, dull at 27s; long and short 
clear middles, about 55 lb, dull at 26s. Shoulders 
~About 12 to 18 Ib, dull at 25s 6d. Lard—Prime 
Western, spot, dull at 28s, Cheese—American 
finest, white and colored, dull at 45s. Tallow— 
Prime city steady at 20s 9d. Cottonseed Oil— 
Liverpool refined steady at 178 3d. Spirits of 
turpentine steady at 208 94. Resin—Common dull 
at 4s 744d. Wheat—No. 2, red Winter steady at 
5s 104; No. 1 Northern Spring dull at 5s 10d. 
Flour—St.. Louis fancy Winter firm at 7s 9d. 
Corn—Mixed Western, spot, dull at 8s 2d; Febru- 
ary dull at 3s 1%d; March dull at 3s 24d; April 
dull at 8s 2%d. Hops at London—Pacific coast 
steady at 40@50s. 

1 P. M.—Cotton—American middling, 4 9-164. 
The sales of the day were 6,000 bales, and in- 
cluded 5,600 bales American. Futures closed 

uiet, but steady; American wy low mid- 
dling elause, February delivery, 4 29-64d, buyers; 
February ahd March delivery, 4 28-64d, buyers; 
March and April delivery, 4 27-64@4 28-64d, buy- 
ers; April and May delivery, 4 26-64@4 27-64d, 
sellers; May and June delivery, 4 25-64@4 26-64d, 
buyers; June and July delivery, 4 25-64@4 26-64d, 
sellers; July and August delivery, 4 25-64d, buy- 
ers; August and September delivery, 4 22-64@ 
4 23-64d, buyers; September and October delivery, 
4 13-64@4 14-64d, buyers; October and November 
delivery, 4 9-64@4 10-64d, buyers; November and 
December delivery, 4 9-64d, sellers. 

LONDON, Feb. 8—3:30 P. M.—Produce—Sugar, 
13s 8d@13s 6d per cwt for Cuba centrifugal, polar- 
izing 96° test, and lls 6d for Cuba muscovado, 
fair refining. Beet Sugar—February, lls 9%4d; 
June, 12s 3d. 

LONDON, Feb. 8.—The imports of wools for 
the week have been as follows: New South 
Wales, 34,667 bales; Victoria, 4,383 bales; South 
Australia, 2,664 bales; New-Zealand, 2,830 bales; 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, 552 ae Singa- 
pore, 1,439 bales; Persia, 1,725 bales; China, 650 
bales; Finland, 498 bales; France, 294 bales; 
other places, 125 bales. The arrivals for the next 
series thus far are 149,909 bales, of which 43,500 
bales were forwarded direct. 


BREMEN, Feb. 8.—Petroleum, 
pfennigs for American. 

NASSAU, N./°%., Feb. 4.—General trade dull. 
Sponge Exchange ively and prices high. 


6 marks 10 





COTTON MARKETS, 


NEW-ORLEANS, Feb. 8.—Cotton quiet; mid- 
dling, 7%c; low middling, 75gc; good ordinary, 
7 5-16c; net receipts, 6,959 bales; gross receipts, 
7,154 bales; exports to Great Britain, 9,516 bales; 
France, 3,200 bales; Continent, 8,020 bales; coast- 
wise, 117 bales; sales, 1,150 bales; stock, 333,264 
bales. 

GALVESTON, Feb. 8.—Cotton quiet; middling, 
7 15-16c; low middling, 7 9-16c; good ordinary. 
7 3-16c; net and gross receipts, 2,282 bales; sales, 
60 bales; stock, 113,180 bales. 

SAVANNAH, Feb. 8.—Cotton quiet; middling. 
7%c; low middling, 744c; net and gross receipts, 
2,897 bales; exports, coastwise, 1,277 bales; sales, 
867 bales; stock, 70,887 bales. 





BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


—The Sheriff took possession yesterday of the 
store of F. Sage & Son, produce commission 
merchants, at 183 Reade Street, on two attach- 
ments, one for $250, in favor of B. Franklin Hart, 
and the other for $561, in favor of Lucca & Co, 
The attachments were obtained on the allega- 
tion that the members of the firm had departed 
from the State, with intent to defraud creditors. 
The partners are Franklin I. and Charles F. 
Sage. It was stated yesterday that the firm is 
indebted to several firms. A number of muti- 
lated check books, it is said, have been found in 
the store, one of the Lakewood Trust Company 
ot Lakewood, N. J., and another of a bank in 
Hartford, but it appeared as if all the deposits 
had been checked out. The trade has no idea of 
the Habilities of the firm, but some of the credit- 
ors would not be surprised if they reach $25,000 
or $50,000. 


—The Sheriff yesterday received an execution 
for $12,042 against Mary Burgess, wife of Neil 
urgess, the actor, in favor of Louis Cohen & 
having guaranteed the interest on 

a mortgage of $90,000 made by Mr. Burgess 
when he purchased the Fourt Presbyterian 
Church property. at 116 to 120 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, in November, 1894. The purchase price, 
it was said at the time, was $250,000, subject to 
three mortgages of $230,000, One Of the mort- 
gages, for , , was foreclosed, and the prop- 
erty was sold at auction on Oct. 9 last for $207,- 


—The Nassau Bank yesterday entered a judg- 
ment for $10,078 against Thomas H. McGraw of 
Albany, . Y., and Bay City, Mich., and the 
Trenton Falls Lumber Company of Hinckley, N. 
Y., on two notes of the company, which he in- 
dorsed; also a judgment for $5,065 against. Mr. 
McGraw and Patton & Co. of Albany, on a note 
of the firm which he indorsed: Mr. McGraw also 
confessed judgment here to the Riverside Bank 
for $5,235 as indorser on a note of the Forest- 
port Lumber Company. 


—The Sheriff bea =A received an execution 
for $10,073 against Wiliam Campbell & Co., 
manufacturers of cotton goods at 52 White 
Street, who failed two months ago, in favor of 
the Central National Bank, which discounted a 
note of the firm. A judgment was also entered 
against the firm for $5,043 in favor of H. C. 
Bennett & Co. on a note. 


—The schedules of Charles Kruse, dealer in sew- 
ing machines, at 124 East Fourteenth Street and 
Grand. Street, show liabilities of $21,222, 
minal assets of $65,072, and actual assets of 
4,615. the nominal assets, ,000 is stock 
in the Kruse & Murphy Manufacturing Company, 
which is pledged for loans, 


—Charles E. Cheney and Augustus T. Preyer, 
composing the firm of Cheney & Preyer, con- 
structors of structural ironwork, with an office 
pat Fourth Avenue, made an assignment yes- 
t y to Bilfott Smith, giving @ preference to 
Catharine Preyer for $550. 


—The M. Connable Company ot Dayton, 


-Ohie, manufacturer of overalls and heavy cloth- 


ing, capital, stock $125,000, assigned to B. F. 
Hershey for the benefit of creditors. Assets and 
liabilities not stated, but the failure is said to 
be a bad one. 


—The sthedules of Morris Phriich, manufact- 
urer of candy, at 144 Ludlow Street, show lia- 
bilities of $10,830, nominal assets of $3,887, and 
actual assets of $3, ‘ . 





; Many Who Like to Leave Their Seats in the 


Intervals of an Interesting Play— 
Now and Then a Smoker. 


There is one thing that has not as. yet 
been laid at the door of the so-called new 
woman, and that is the practice of going 
out betvagen the acts. 

This is rather strange, as the custom of 
moving around the theatre during the few 
minutes from curtain to curtain is con- 
stantly becoming more common among 
women generally. , 

This is particularly the case where the 
play is in a foreign tongue .and there is a 
little more strain upon the mind to take 
in its meaning. With an actress who holds 
the attention as does Mme. Bernhardt at 
Abbey’s the relief of a little change is par- 
ticularly grateful. 

A reception room opening into the body 
of the theatre is particularly well patron- 
ized. Abbey’s Theatre offers a good illus- 
tration of the habit women seem to be ac- 
quiring of leaving their seats. Some even- 
ings during the last few weeks it has been 
very noticeable, 

The reception room is of comfortable size. 
It is at one side of thé building and has 
two entrances, which are closed by cur- 
tains when the play is in progress. After 


the curtain goes down the draperies at 
one door are pushed invitingly open. 

There is a sofa in a corner near the door 
facing the stage, from which a view of the 
greater part of the house can be obtained. 
There are several comfortable chairs and a 
— mirror, which is especially use- 
ul. 

There is a large pitcher of ice water and 
a bottle of salts on a table, and a box of 
powder by the mirror. My lady in front of 
the curtain, as well as the entertainer be- 
hind, likes an opportunity to repair any 
ravages in her toilet made by heat or ex- 
citement. She is very likely, though, to 
carry her own powder. 

“A great many women tell me,” aes 
Mrs. Zinn, who has been in charge of the 
woman’s reception room, on the main floor, 
since the theatre was opened, “that they 
get so nervous sitting through a long act 
that they could not stand the play if ihey 
did not move around. 

“TI don’t know that it is anything new. 
I think it has always been more or :ess of 
a custom, here at least, since the theatre 
opened. . 

“Tt is not at all uncommon for a woman 
to comé in who feels faint and needs the 
salts. It is the heat and excitement, she 
says, but I presume it is quite as often 
because she comes hurriedly from a late 
and elaborate dinner. 

“ A woman came in the other night when 
*La Tosca’ was being played. She sim- 
ply dropped down upon the sofa, her fan 
and handkerchief fell, and she could only 
ask for water. That play is particularly 
exciting. We never have any serious 
trouble.’”’ 

In some of the theatres where there 
are one or two inner rooms, they some- 
times find women patrons who are smok- 
ers. 

“There were two of them one night,” 
said the matron in charge of the pretty re- 
ception room at one large theatre. ‘‘ Usu- 
ally the ladies come in and wander around 
for a few minutes, and then go back to 
their seats. These two stayed the entire 
time between the acts. When the curtain 
went up I stepped in the next room and 
spoke to them. I thought [I noticed a 
little smoke and when they had gone I 
found the ends of cigarettes. 

“Oh, yes, they were very ladylike look- 
ing women. Such a thing as that does 
not occur very often. I suppose they are 
in the habit of smoking, and can’t wait 
until the play is over.” 





MANGLED AND KILLED BY A FLY WHEEL 


John Sullivan, an Assistant Engineer, 
Loses His Life, 


John Sullivan, thirty-one years old, as- 
sistant engineer in the Fahy Building, 54 
Maiden Lane, met a horrible death in the 
machinery in the basement of the build- 
ing yesterday morning. 

Sullivan started to oil the engine connect- 
ed with the electric dynamo used for heat- 
ing the building and propelling the eleva- 
tor, when he became entangled in the 
four-and-a-half-foot fly wheel, which was 
making 305 revolutions a minute. 

Harry Haines, the Assistant Superintend- 
ent, was at the other end of the cellar 
when he heard a cry from Sullivan. He 
saw the unfortunate man make three revo- 
lutions on the wheel, and then fly into 
the air. He ran to assist him. 

Sullivan was lying, crushed 
ten feet from the wheel, his arms twisted 
back under his shoulders, his legs were 
drawn up and almost all the clothing was 
torn from his body. 

Haines had to fly from the damaged 
wheel, Sullivan’s body had been drawn 
three times through a space less than five 
inches wide, and the force that propelled 
it smashed the indicating machinery and 
bent almost double a three-quarter inch 
eccentric rod. Other steel rods connecting 
parts of the machinery and measuring a 
half inch in diameter were snapped as if 
by a sledge. 

Sullivan was married and lived on Forty- 
third Street, between Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues. His young wife was confined 
two weeks agg. Two men sent to notify 
her of her husband’s death went there, 
but were afraid to break the news to her. 


to a pulp, 





MRS, WURTS GETS HER DIAMONDS 
Pawnbroker Dreyer Concludes to Ac- 
cept Six Months’ Interest. 


Mrs. Wurts of 101 West Sixty-third Street, 
who has been having trouble with Louis 
Dreyer, a pawnbroker of 442 Sixth Avenue, 
in an effort to get back a pair of five-hun- 
dred-dollar diamond earrings that had been 
pawned a year ago for $50, has finally got 
her gems. 

It was claimed that George Todd pawned 
the gems for Mrs. Wurts in the name of 
Townsend. She sent another man to re- 
deem them, but Dreyer refused to give 
them up. 

Mrs. Wurts called, and Dreyer said she 
would have to establish her identity with 
that of Mrs. Townsend to get the stones. 

An action was begun in court for recov- 
ery, and an application was made to the 
Mayor for the revocation of Dreyer’s license. 

Dreyer swore at the first hearing that 
Mrs. Wurts pawned the diamonds herself, 
and said he had never seen Todd. 

Todd swore directly opposite, and Mrs. 
Wurts swore she had never seen Dreyer 
or been in his place until she went to claim 
her gems, Dreyer consented to give up the 
diamonds if he was paid a year’s interest, 
but this was refused. 

The Mayor said there was tall perjury 
somewhere, and adjourned the hearing until 
yesterday. 

Dreyer had witnesses yesterday to try to 
sustain his position, but he decided to take 
$50 and six months’ interest and give up the 
diamonds. Mrs. Wurts seemed glad to get 
them, and the matter was settled. 





On the Trek. 


‘‘Twelve Hundred Miles 
Miss Balfour. 

We have now had a real trial of trek- 
king life, and thus far it is the greatest suc- 
cess. This is how our day passes: We trek 
at about 3 in the morning till about 7. As 
the road is usually pretty jolty, and there- 
fore not conducive to slumber. Mrs. Grey 
and I sleep on for another hour after we 
stop, i. e., from 7 to 8. During this time the 
tent is put up, and some water got, if pos- 
sible, for our baths. Meanwhile the men 
have gone out shooting. We have breakfast 
on the veldt about 9:30 or 10. After that till 
about 1:30 is free. I sometimes sketch, but 
I usually want to walk as well; or I ought 
to be writin« journal, or washing clothes, or 
dusting out he wagon, or skinning birus, 
or darning' tInay stockings, (especially the 
last,) and the time available is all too short. 
At 1 we have a cup of cocoa and a biscuit, 
and then pack up for another two hours’ 
trek from 2 to 4. One has to pack every- 
thing in most carefully, as otherwise it 
would be either jolted to pieces or tossed 
o@t: Washstand, campstools, ladder, books, 
&c., are af located in our wagon, and have 
to be taken in and out at each trek. From 
10 to 8 is the only quiet time for sleeping, 
so one tries to make the most of it. The 
“boys” usually sleep under the wagons. 
Almost the only drawback of the.life is the 
dirt and dust. For the first week the roads 
were muddy, and our buck wagon got 
“stuck.”’ several times—once for about 
eight hours. They had to use twénty pairs 
ot oxen to.pull it out, taking the spans 
from the other wagons, and even then only 
succeeded after “ off-loading’’ and much 
digging in front of the wheels. 


From in a Wagon.”’ 


a 
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Incoming Steamships. 
TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) FEB. 9: 


Port of 
Sieamship. Sailing. 
America.............London 
Aurania.............Liverpool .....+0++sF eb. 
Comanche...........JacksOuville .....0.-Feb. 
Conemaugh..........Antwerp ........-..Jan. 
Cesc den whemsecessUGOE \iesecdecs oneal 
El Dorado...........New-Orleans .......Feb. 
Francisco............Hull ce cacescus Sethe 
¢eeeee..--Christiansand ......Jan, 
H. H. Meier..........Bremen ....-..+.+-Jan. 
La Gascogne.......-H@VIe ..c.cecsccese+F eb. 
Laughton............-Hamburg .......+...Jan. 
Ludgate Hill.........Londofi ......+.200+--3an. 
Nacoochee...........Savannah ... . 
Pomeranian..........Glasgow : 
SCotiss ..602.0.0000e Gibraltar ...cccecesJdan. 


MONDAY, FEB. 10. 


El Norte.......++....New-Orleans .......Feb. 
Ethiopia............-GlaSgow ......s.+.-.Jami 
Louisiana. ...........New-Orleans .......Feb. 
aasdam.........../Rotterdam ..........Jan. 
omadic........+....Liverpool ........+.+-Jan. 
BarAto gar. oe coc cine ceo FMAVONE 2.20000 we ccces CDs 


TUESDAY, FEB. 11. 


Adirondack..........Kingston ......—..Feb. 
AMMONCRs 5 65 i 2 006 66 COMO « dsic ccc ccc cvses DD OUe 
ATBAMIO’ 2 6-065 000 ct cere EAVES 0c cere ccccec ec JAR. 
Brooklyn City.......-SWAMS€® .eseaseeee- Jan. 
BERUy he x secccacg casket écqade nc cassie 
Westerniand.. ........Antwerp ......-.e...Feb. 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 12. 
Cherokee.....ese-....Charleston .........Feb. 
Concho. ..... ce. eeeeeGalvestOn ......0+-+-F eb. 
Inchlonga... ....eeeesSWANBCA .o-.esceess-Jan. 
OTIBADRs 6 0.0.4 c0'ccsccce SRNR wtp decciccdccd Gee 


THURSDAY, FEB. 13. 


Ala Ho 0000 psoas sces GRlVERton. bo. cc coc ROD. 
ALlEP. 6 6 ssc cocce ce cee BFOMEN ¢ccceescccer- Hed. 
ANGEB. . oo voces cccsss NNAVEBER 2. ce cce cece CD. 
Fontabelle........+5.St. Thomas......-..Feb. 
Galileo. .. os. .secseseSt. Lucia. .....s0..0sFeb. 
Germanic...........-Liverpool ........+.Feb. 
Normannia, .....0000-GOMOA sececcccsoeee Feb. 
Schiedam.... .-.-Amsterdam ........-Peb. 


Outgoing Steamships. 


DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK. 


Steamer. | Sails. | Destinati’n.| Office. _ 
Panama .....|Feb. 10| Havana .../Pier 10 E. R. 
Seminoie .....|Feb. 10) Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 
Finance ...../Feb, 10) Colon .....|29 Broadway- 
Spree ........|Feb. 11] Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
Comanche .. “bee: 12;Charleston {5 Bowling Gr. 


Date of | 
Sailing. 
cashed esvegeatne = 


1Ot1 0 me 


o 


mr 


San Marcos.../Feb. 12)/Galveston .|/Pier 20 E. R. 
Venezuela .../Feb. 12! La Guayra. 135 Front St. 
Majestic .....|/Feb. 12) Liverpool ..j29 Broadway. 
New-York Feb. 12|S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
12) Genoa ..../2 Bowling Gr. 
13| Glasgow ..|53 Broadway. 
13|Havana .../113 Wall St. 
18; Nassau .../113 Wall St. 
14|Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 
14|Brunswick |Pier 20 B. R. 
15| Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr, 
15|Rotterdam |89 Broadways 
15| London 8 Broadway- 


Fulda ......./Feb 
Pomeranian ..|Feb. 
Yumuri ......|Feb. 
Santiago ...../Feb. 
Cherokee ....|Feb. 
Colorado .....|Feb. 
Aurania ,....|Feb, 
Madasdam ....|Feb. 
Mobile ...... |Feb. 
Patria .......|/Féb. 
Gascogne .... |Feb. 
Caribbee ...../F 
Maracaibo ...|Feb. 
Saratoga ..... |F 
Louisiana ....|/Feb. 
Iroquois ......|Feb. 
MARUOE oo tneoh oe | Feb. 
St. Paul.....|Feb. 
Germanic ....|Feb. 
Algonquin ....|Feb. 
Normannia ../Feb. 
Westernland ../Feb. 
Trinidad ....|Feb. 
Allianca P 
Philadelphia 
Seminole 
Ethiopia .. 
Edam 

Mass’ chusetts |Feb. 


15/Hamburg .|37 Broadway. 

15|Havre ....|/8 Bowling Gr 

15) Wind. Isl’s|89 Broadwaye 

15}Maracaibo |135 Front Su 

15!)Havana ...|113 Wall St. - 

15|N. Orleans.|Pier 9 N. R:- 

17\Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 

18} Bremen ...|2 Bowling Gre 

19|S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gir. 

19| Liverpool ..|29 Broadway. 
19|Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 
19| Genoa ...../37 Broadway. 

19) Antwerp .. 6 Bowling Gr. 

19| Bermuda ..|B9 Broadway. 

b. 20} Colon ./29 Broadway. 
. 21)La Guayra.|135 Front St. 

b. 21| Charleston [5 Bowling Gr. 
. 22/Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 

22 Rotterdam (39 Broadway, 

22|London ...)4 Broadway. 

Prussia Feb. 22) Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 

Etruria .|\Feb. 22! Liverpool ..|4 Bowling Gr. 

Arrived—New-York, Saturday, Feb. 5. 

SS_ Bluefields, Delane, Baltimore, with mdse to 
H, C. Foster. 

SS Cuvier, (Br.,) Carman, Buenos Ayres Dec. 18, 
via St. Lucia Jan. 30, with mdse and 1 pas- 
senger to Busk & Jevons. Arrived at the Bar 
at 3 A. M. 

§SS Alsenborn, Charles, Baltimore, with mdse to 
H. C. Foster. 

SS Jamestown, Hulphers, Norfolk 
News, with mdse and passengers 
minion Steamship Company. a 

SS Roanoke, Boaz, Norfolk, with mdse and. pas- 
sengers to Old Dominion Steamship Company. 

SS Patria, (Ger.,) Bauer, Hamburg Jan. 26, with 
mdse and passengers to Hamburg-American 
Line. Arrived at the Bar at 3:30 P. M 

Bark Karsten Langaard, (Norw.,) Thomesen, 
Limerick 77 ds, in ballast ot Benham & Boye- 
sen. 

Bark Arthur C. Wade, (of Portland, Me.,) Sher- 
man, Demerara 27 ds, with sugar to order-— 
vessel to master. 

Bark Syra, Day, Port Antonio Dee. 12, via Sa- 
vanna la Mar, with logwood to order—vessel to 
James E. Brett. 

Brig Isabella Baleom, (of Parrsborough, N. S.,) 
Kemp, Tuxpan 25 ds, with cedar to Ramos 
Hermanos—vessel to Hutchings Brothers. ‘ 

Brig John McDermott, (of Port Jefferson,) Took- 
er, Demerara 23 ds, with sugar to L. W. & P. 
Armstrong—vessel to Abiel Abbott. 

Sailed. 

SS Anchoria, for Glasgow; Moravia, for Hame 
burg; Yucatan, for Havana and Mexican ports; 
Frostburg, for Baltimore; Deutschland, for 
Flushing;. Trinidad, for Bermuda; Amsterdam, 
for Rotterdam; Willehad, for Bremen; Umbria, 
for Liverpool; Alene, for Kingston and Port 
Limon; Phosphor, for Dover; La Touraine, for 
Havre; Oevenum, for Lisbon; ings de for 
Inagua and Port de Paix; Gallego, for Liver- 
pool; Croma, for Leith; New-Orleans, for 
New-Orleans; Old Dominion, for Newport News 
and Richmond; Prins Maurits, for Haiti and 
Venezuelan ports; City of Birmingham, for Sa- 
vannah; El Mar, for New-Orleans; Nueces, for 
Key West and Galveston; Cuba, for Port Maria, 
Jamaica, Pawnee, for Philadelphia; Mohawk, 
for London; Croatan, for Wilmington and 
Georgeown; Lizzie Henderson, for Philadelphia. 

Ship Union, for Liverpool. 

Barks Belmont, for Sydney, N. S. W.; W. Be 
Flint, for Port Natal; Ole Boe, for Brisbane. 

Brigs Concordia, for Bluefields; Mary Gibbs, fo@ 
Georgetown, Demerara; Cameo, for St. Croix. 

Spoken. 

Ship Columbus, (Ger.,) Stover, 

1 for Hongkong, was 
N, lon 28 W. 

By Cable. 

LONDON, Feb. 8.—SS Christiania, (Ger.,) Capt. 
Woerpel, from Hamburg for New-York, passed 
Dover yesterday. 

Ss (Br.,) Capt. Leahy, from New-York 
Jan. for London, passed the Isle of Wight 
to-day. 

SS Ocean, sld. 

sid. 


and Newport 
to Old Do- 


New-York 
Jan, 23 ip 


from 
spoken 


Jan. 
lat 10 


tosse, 
oo 
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(Dutch,) Capt. Cassens, from 
Amsterdam for New-York Feb, 6. 
SS Georgic, (Br.,) Capt. Thompson, 
Liverpool for New-York yesterday. 
SS Mab, (Br.,) Capt. Rasmussen, sld. 

werp for New-York yesterday. 

SS Manhanset, (Br.,) Capt. Walker, 
Rotterdam for New-York yesterday. 

SS Massasoit, (Br.,) Capt. Murray, 
Swansea for New-York yesterday. 

SS Inchmarlo, (Br.,) Capt. Ashby, 
York Oct. 9, via Jeddah, Aden, 
Singapore Jan. 10. = 

SS Monkseaton, (Br.,) Capt. Beazley, from New- 
York Nov. 15, via St. Michaels and Cape Town, 
&c., arr. at Port Natal Feb. 4. 

SS Pocasset, (Br.,) Capt. Blyth, from New-York 
Jan, 18, arr. at Oran Feb. 5. 

SS Charlois, (Dutch,) Capt. Peters, from News 
York Jan. 21, arr. at Rotterdam yesterday. 

SS Kensington, (Br.,) Capt. Bond, from News 
York Jan. 22, via Antwerp, arr. at Shields yes- 
terday, to overhaul. 

SS Buffalo, (Br.,) Capt. Malet, 
Jan. 25, arr. at Hull to-day. 
SS Columbia, (Ger.,) Capt. Vogelgesang, from 
New-York on an excursion to West Indies and 
Spanish Main, arr. at Barbados to-day. 
SS Werkendam, (Dutch,) Capt. Bakker, from 
New-York, arr. at Amsterdam at 6 A. M. yes- 
terday. 
SS Werra, (Ger.,) Capt. Pohle, sid. from Genoa 
for New-York, via Gibraltar, at 10 A. M. to-day. 
SS St. Louis, Randle, sid. from Southampton for 
New-York to-day, and passed Hurst Castle at 

“1:40 P. M. 

SS Noordland, (Belg.,) Capt. Bence, from New- 

York for Antwerp, passed the Lizard at 9 A. M. 
to-day. 

SS La Normandie, (Fr.,) Capt. Deloncle, sld. from 
Havre for New-York to-day. 

SS Pocanontas, (Br-,) Capt. James, from Venice 
for New-York, passed Gibraltar yesterday. 

SS Boviec, (Br.,) Capt. Jones, from New-York, 
arr. at Liverpoel to-day. 


from 
from Ant- 
sid. from 
sid. from 


New- 
at 


from 
&c., arr. 


from New-York 





NEW CORPORATIONS, 


—The American Investors’ Trust, New-York 
City, capital $100,000, to do a brokerage and 
commission business in stocks, bonds, and other 
securities. Directors—James S. Nathans, John W. 
O’Bannon, R. W. P. Stewart, J. C. Ross, George 
L. Pierce, and Philip Carpenter of New-York 
City, and Harry Grattan of Brooklyn. : 

—McKillop, Walker & Co., incorporated, of News 
York City, to carry on a mercantile and collecting 
agency and to publish a legal and banking di- 
rectory; capital, $210,000. Directors—W. W. 
Mountjoy and Martin Saxe of New-York City? 
and C. L. Goldberg of Brooklyn. 

—The Long Island Rubber and Cycle Company 
of New-York City, to manufacture bicycles and 
rubber articles for use in connection with same; 
capital, $50,000. Directors—A. L. Smith and A, 
S. Rogers of Brooklyn and John Larkin of Newe- 
York City. 

—Slade Francis Company 
to manufacture sauces, salad dressings, &c.; 
capital, $2,000. Directors—James R. Fancher of - 
New-York City and Theodore R. Bayley and Rob- 
ert ©. MeConnell! of Brooklyn. . 

—The Kraus & Lewin Company of New-York 
City, to manufacture cigars and cigarettes and 
deal in tobacco; capital, $50,000. Directors— 
Joseph Kraus, Frank R. Lewin, and F. Levy af 
New-York City. 

—The East Side Improvement Company, to deal 
in real estate in Syracuse; capital, $25,000. Direc- 
tors—Irving W. Allen of Syracuse, Jchn G, Dunn, 
and James W. Davey, of Syracuse. 

—Standard Lithographing Company of Néw- 
York City; c&pital, $15,000. Directors—James 
MacNaughton, D. H. Bates, and James W. Claw- 
son of New-York City. ‘ 
o—Webster Food Company of New-York City; 
capital, $50,000. Directors—George E. Adams, 
John G. Hynds, and Edward Crasper of New- 
York City. 


of New-York City, 





The Erie’s New Schedule. 


Beginning to-day the Erie Railroad introduces 
a new and perfect schedule between New-York 
and the West. The limited fast mail wil! leave 
Chambers Street at 2 P. M. daily, West Twen- 
ty-third Street, 1:55 P. M.,. and arrive at Cleve- 
land next morning at 7:30. Cincinnati, 2: 
P; M.; d Chicago, & P. M. This train is a 
solid vestibule, carrying the United States mail, 
and will be ‘‘on time.’’ Application may be 
made to agents for information as to the routes, 
connections, &¢, : 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
BROOKLYN. 


: ANNUAL SALE 
— BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 


THE GREATEST SLAUGHTER OF DESIRABLE 


GOODS 


EVER MADE IN 


THIS 


COUNTRY. 


Fancy Silks in every quality, in many cases about one-third 


of original prices. 


Black Silks in every instance far below the cost of making. 
In conjunction with this sale do not fail to see the special 
offerings in the Dress Goods, Black Goods, and Wash Fabric 


departments. 


FANCY C LORED SILKS. 


Lot 1—2,500 yards 21-inch Kaila Wash Silks, checks and stripes, new 


and desirable colorings, 19 cts. per yard; original price, 3lcts. _ 
Lot 2—3,000 yards 24-inch Printed Pongee Silks, 50 combinations, 25 


cts.; original price, 39 cts. 


Lot 3—1,500 yards 21-inch Brocade 


Taffeta, checked and striped Su- 


rah, and striped Taffeta, 49 cts.; original prices, 85 cts. to $1.25. 

Lot 4—1,200 yards 21-inch Silk and Wool Bengalines, evening and 
street shades, 69 cts.; original prices, $1.25 and $1.50. 

Lot 5—2,000 yards 21-inch Brocade Taffeta, Printed Peau de Soie, 
Printed Pongees and China Taffetas, 69 cts.; original prices, $1.25 to $1.50. 
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Lot 6—3,000 yards 


inch Black ground Taffetas, with colored swivel 


figures, Evening Brocades, Fancy Striped Taffeta, Figured and Striped 
Peau de Soie. 75 cts.; original prices, $1.25 to $1.75. 

Lot 7—3,000 yards 22-inch Brocades, Satins and Gres Grains, Figured 
Armures, Striped Peau de Soie, Gros de Londres, ee YT Satin Luxor and 


Evening Brocades, 98 cts.; original prices, $1.50 to 


BLACK SILKS. 


FANCY 


$2.50. 


Lot 8—21-inch Black Brocade China, 39 ets.; stock price, 59 cts. 


Pa es 


Lot 9—24-inch Black Brocade China, 59 cts; stock price, 85 cts. 

Lot 10—24-inch Black Broeade Gros Grain, '75 cts.; stock price, $1.00. 
Lot 11—21-inch Black Satin Pekin Stripes, 79 cts.; stock price, $1.00. 
Lot 12—21-inch Black Satin Pekin Stripes, 98 cts.; stock price, $1.35. 
Lot 13—22-inch Black Antique Moires, 98 cts.; stock prices from 


$1.50 to $2.00. 
PLAIN 


BLACK SILKS. 


Lot 14—20-inch Black Gros de Londres, 55 cts.; stock price, 85 cts. 
Lot 15—19-inch Black Satin Rhadames, 59 cts. ; stock price, 85 cts. 
Lot 16—20-inch Black Satin Rhadames, 69 cts. ; stock price, 90 cts. 
Lot 17—21-inch Black Taffeta, 43 cts.; stock price, 59 cts. 

Lot 18—21-inch Black Taffeta, 55 cts. ; stock price, 75 cts. 

Lot 19—2l1-inch Black extra Taffeta, 79 cts. ; stock price, $1.00. 

Lot 20—27-inch Black Taffeta, 89 cts.; stock price, $1.15. 


Lot 21—24-inch Black China, 39 cts., stock price, 59 ‘ts. 


Lot 22—?7-inch Black China, 59 cts. ; 
Lot 23—27-inch Black China, 69 cts. 


stock price, 85 cts. 


; stock price, $1.00. 


Lot 24—27-inch Black China, 89 cts. : 


stock price, $1.15, 


Lot 25—22-inch Black Gros Grains, 79 cts.; stock price, $1.00. 
Lot 26—22-inch Black Gros Grains, 89 cts.; stock price, $1.25. 
Lot 27—22-inch Black Gros Grains, 98 cts.; stock price, $1.35. 
Lot 28—20-inch Black Peau de Soie, 89 cts.; stock price, $1.15. 
Lot 29—24-inch Black Peau de Soie, $1.10; stock price, $1.59. 
Lot 30—24-inch Black Peau de Soie, $1.29; stock price, $1.75. 
Lot 31—21-inch Black Satin Duchesse, 69 cts.; stock price, 89 cts. 


Lot 32—24-inch Black Satin Duchesse, 


79 cts.; stock price, $1.15. 


Lot 33—27-inch Black Satin Duchesse, 89 cts.; stock price, $1.25. 


Lot 34—27-inch Black 
Lot 35—27-ineh Black 
Lot 36—22-inch Black 
Lot 37—22-inch Black 
Lot 38—24-inch Black 
Lot 39—26-inch Black 
Lot 40—26-inch Black 
~Lot 41—26-inch Black 


Satin Duchesse, 
Satin Duchesse, 
Satin Duchesse, 
Satin Duchesse, 
Satin Duchesse, 
Satin Duchesse, 
Satin Duchesse, $2.39 ; stock price, $3.25. 
Satin Duchesse, $2.69; stock price, $3.50. 


98 cts.; stock price, $1.35. 
$1.09; stock price, $1.50. 
$1.25; stock price, $1.75. 
$1.49; stock price, $2.00. 
31.69; stock price, $2.25. 
2.15; stock price, $3.00. 





CARPETS. el 
Mcnday We Open Our Sprins Sale of Carpets, 


a 


with the following remarkabe offering: 


Our entire stock of 


BEST QUALITY MOQUETTES, 
all new designs and colorings, 50 patterns, about 5,000 yards, 


AT 75 CTS. 


PER YARD; 


Actual Market Value, $1.00. 
Second and Third Floors, Annex. 





ANNUAL SHIRT SALE. 


Continued One More Day 


Only. 


Men’s and Boys’ laundered and un- 
laundered Shirts. all Linen bosoms; also 
Night Shirts. plain and fancy. 
_Men’s Shirts, 36, 56, 59, 76, 79, and 
98 cts. 

Men’s Night Shirts, 36, 46, 56, 59, 69, 
85, and 89 cts. 

Boys’ Shirts, 36, 56, and 76 cts.; Night 
Shirts, 36, 39, 49, and 59 cts. 


CORSETS. 
95 Pairs C. P. a la Sirene, 


fine white French Coutille and Linen, 
many gored and bound with real whale- 
bone, broken sizes, $1.48 and $1.98; reg- 
ular prices, $3.00 to $7.50. 


COLORED SKIRTS. 


Extra quality Black Satine Skirts, two 
styles, one deep flounce corded, the oth- 
er braided ruffies, 98 cts. each. 

Black Moreen Skirts, heavy imported 
goods, full width, deep flounce, edged 
with velvet, $1.85. 


TABLE LINENS 
and Towels. 


‘An assorted lot of Fringed Lunch 
Cloths, with colored border, 3, 344, and 4 
yards long, also a lot of very fine Irish 
Damask Table Cloths, 3, 3%, and 4 
yards long, slightly soiled, reduced to 
about half of regular prices. 

Soft finish Grass Bleached Huck 
Towels, with damask border, 25 cts. in- 
stead of 35 cts. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Sale of Jet Garnitures. * 


Spring samples of Colored Bead and 
Jet Garnitures at exactly the cost of 
importation. 

Garnitures in mete ema 
Blouse, and drapery effects, no two- ef- 
ts alike, 48, 69, 98 cts., $1.25, $1.69, 

98, $2.25, and $2.98. 





SILK WAISTS, 


A Choice Line 


of light colored Silk Waists, pretty 
stripes and plaids, sleeves very full, 
draped collar, $2.98 and $3.59. 

Very fine Taffeta Silk Waists, dark 
and light colorings, some very hand- 
some Brocades, with extra large Bishop 
sleeves, Velvet collar and belt, dress- 
maker made. boned, $4.98- instead of 
$6.75. 

Percale Waists, 
soft front, laundered collar and cuffs, 
neat stripes and figures, 39 cts. 

A choice lot of Waists, latest Persian 
effects, extra large sleeves, 98 cts. 


TOILET ARTICLES. 


Large _ size neavy sterling silver 
mounted Hair Brushes, pure bristles, 
$4.98 instead of $7.48. 

Sterling Silver mounted Combs, on 
white and shell celluloid, Ladies’ and 
Men’s sizes, 98 cts. instead of $1.75. 


From Our Laboratory. 


Rejane Balm renovates the skin and 
insures a clear complexion, flesh and 
white, 55 cts. 

Superior quality Cold Cream, 10 cts. 

Glycerine Lotion, an effectual prepa- 
ration for chapped skin, 4 oz. bottles, 19 
cts. 

Best quality Cocoa Butter, 8 cts. per 
cake. 

Violet Ammonia Water, for the toilet 
and bath, 19 cts. 

Best Corn Salve, 7 cts. per box. 

Eau de Quinine Tonic, an excellent 
preparation for hair and scalp, 4 oz. bot- 
tles, 25 cts.; 8 oz. bottles, 45 cts. 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR 


at Reduced Prices. 


Ostrich Feather Boas 36 inches long, 
$8.00 quality, at $5.98; $10.00 quality, 
45 inches long, $6.75; $10.50 quality, 
$7.50; $11.98 quality, inches long, 
$8.50; $12.50 quality, $10.50; $13. 
quality, $11.98. © 

Ruching, black, white, cream, and 
colors, 25-ct. quality, at 5 cts. per yard; 
50-ct. quality, 10 cts. per yard. 

Odds and ends of fancy pieces re- 
duced to one-quarter of former prices. 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
BROOKLYN. 


BLACK RIBBONS 


The most desirable goods made 
at the lowest prices ever 
quoted for equal 
yualities. 


35,500 Yards at 15, 19, 25, 
29, and 33 cts, instead 
of 35 to 75 cts, 


SECTION B, REAR OF STORE. 


The celebrated Regatta Black Ribbons, 
very finest grades of Gros de Londres, 
Peau de Soie, Taffeta with Satin, Faille 
de Florence, Gros Faille, and Satins, 2% 
to 5% inches wide, at less than half of 
regular prices. 

These goods are easily distinguished 
from all other Black Ribbons by their 
superior, rich lustre, soft, silky touch, 
fine finish, and perfection of weave. They 
are not to be found elsewhere in Brook- 
lyn. 


Manufacturers’ Remnants at 
Less than Half Price. 


8,000 yards, the entire production of 
loom ends and remnants of Black Rib- 
bons from the Regatta Silk Mills, every 
kind of weave, all widths and pure silk, 
3 to 29 cts. per yard. 


NOVELTY RIBBONS. 
Spring Novelties Now Open. 


The latest effects in Printed Warp 
Dresden, Persian, Moorish, and Pompa- 
dour effects, on Taffeta or Moire Antique 
grounds, Glace Ombre, and all the new 
French Novelty Ribbons—our own im- 
portation, and not to be found elsewhere. 


LACES. 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE. 
SECOND FLOOR, FRONT. 


Nothing Approaching Our Stock of 
Novelties Can be Seen in Hither City. 

Fluted Liberty Silk, all shades, 50 
inches wide, 98 cts. instead of $1.89. 

Real hand-made Laces, Torchon, Medi- 
cis, and Cluny, at 3, 5, 7, 10, 12%. 15, 
19, 25 to 49 cts. per yard—half of regu- 
lar prices, 

Odds and ends, broken sets and rem- 
nants, various makes and widths, re- 
duced to one-quarter and one-half of reg- 
ular prices. : 

Novelties in Batiste Laces, Galloons, 
and All-Overs, at extremely low prices. 

Galloons, 15 to 98 cts. per yard. 

Laces, 39 cts. to $1.98 per yard. 

All-Overs, $1.69 to $3.98 per yard. 

New Veilings, plain and dotted, 14, 18, 
and 27 inches wide, 10, 19, and 25 cts. 
per yard. ; 

New styles in made Veils, trimmed 
with black and butter laces, 1 and 1% 
yards long, 19, 25, and 39 cts. 


JEWELRY DEPART- 
MENT. 
Gold Watches. 
gold-filled Cases, Wal- 


open-face 
engine 


First quality 
tham and Elgin Movements, 
and hunting cases, engraved, 
turned and plain, all guaranteed. 

Men’s and Boys’ Hunting Case, en- 
graved, 15-year guarantee, 14 karat, 
$15.69. 

Men’s and Boys’ Open Face, engraved 
or engine turned, $12.25. 

Ladies’ Open Face, engraved or en- 
gine turned, $10.62. 

Ladies’ 10-kt. Solid Gold, Open Face, 
engraved, $15.69. 

Ladies’ 10-kt. Solid Gold Hunting Case, 
engraved, $17.00. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


SECOND FLOOR, REAR. 
Opening Sale 


of Washable Sailor Suits, in Regatta 
Cloth, Galatea and Drill. Nothing like 
them have ever been offered. 

350 Washable Sailor Suits, medium and 
dark shades, large Sailor collar, em- 
broidered star, 3 to 10 years, at 63 cts. 

150 imported Galatea Sailor Suits, styl- 
ish designs, 3 to 12 years, $1.25; regular 
price, $2.48. 

100 Imported Regatta Sailor Suits, 
elaborately trimmed collar, handsome de- 
signe. 3 to 12 years, $1.48; regular price, 
pea. JO. 

400 Washable Knee Pants, neat pat- 
terns, warranted fast colors, 3 to 10 
years, 17 cts. per pair. 

75 Sailor Collars and Shields, all linen, 
hand embroidered, all sizes, 45 cts., in- 
stead of 98 cts. and $1.25. 


UMBRELLAS. 


$3.98 Instead of $7.00 to 
$12.00. 
All Entirely New. 


Ladies’ and Men’s 26-inch pure Silk, 
close-rolled, steel-rod Umbrellas, import- 
ed handles of beautifully carved ivory, 
plain and inlaid with silver, also the very 
finest qualities of Dresden and pearl 
handles; no two alike; not an Umbrella 
in the lot really worth less than $7.00, 


! and the greater portion of them $10.00 


and $12.00. 
Umbrella Department, 
door. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


Just received, a large assortment of 
Gilt and Silver Jeweled Belts. 

Gilt Military Braid Belts, assorted 
clasps and Spangled Belts, a variety of 
colors and clasps, 48 cts. 


Bond Street 


LACE CURTAINS 
and Portieres. 


Spring novelties just received. 

Swiss Muslin Curtains, $1.75, $1.85, 
$2.00, $2.75 to $3.50 per pair. 

Ruffled Edge Fish Net Curtains, $3.00, 
$3.75, $4.00 to $4.75 per pair. 

Trish Point Curtains, white, ivory, or 
ecru, $3.25, $3.75, $4.75, $5.75 to $10.00 
per pair. 

Fine imitation Satin Damask Portieres, 
new colorings, heavy fringe at top, $5.00 
per pair. 

HeaWy Reversible Tapestry Portieres, 
in Delft blue, Rose, Nile, Olive and To- 
bac combinations, $7.50 per pair. 








BURNHA 


BROOKLYN. 


— 


RIBBONS. 


An extraordinary offer for Monday. 


Will display to-morrow over 2,000 
YARDS of first quality all-silk Ribbons, 
3 to 5 in. wide, in Taffetas, Gros Grains, 
Ottomans, Stripes, Persian, and two-tone 
effects. 

This line was manufactured to sell at 
50c. to $1.00 per yd. We will place on 
sale the entire shipment at 25c. per yd. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waists. 


SPRING AND SUMMER ’96. 
Have received our new styles of the 
famous Fisk, Clark & Flagg manufact- 
ure in Percale, Madras, Panama, and 
Batiste; also, a novelty lot of fine em- 
broidered Waists. 
SPECIAL SALE 
AT LESS THAN % VALUE OF 


FINE CRETONS. 


38RD FLOOR. 
This line in rich Tapestry effects, light 
and dark colors, were formerly sold at 
50c. and 60c. yd. To be shown to-mor- 
row at 25c. yd. 


BLANKETS. 


A new line of Fancy Wrapper Blank- 
ets. Crochet Quilts at Sic. to $1.50. 
11-4 Silkoline Comfortables at $1.00 
to $2.25. 
SALE OF 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS 


In broken lots and reduced from $2.75, 
$4.50, and $10.00 to $1.25, $2.50, and 
$5.00. 

Lot of Zephyr Rubber Cloaks (small 
sizes only) that were $1.50 at 50c. 





LADIES’ JACKETS. 


New lot of black Jackets, shield fronts 
and velvet collars, at $10.00. 


DRESS SKIRTS. 


Small lot of brocaded Silk and plain 
Skirts, worth $15.00 and $20.00, at 
$7.50 and $10.00. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
AT HALF PRICE. 

200 doz. Ladies’ pure linen, 4, %4, and 
1 in., hemstitched, at 12%4c.; always 
sold at 25c. 

100 doz. Ladies’ embroidered, scolloped, 
and hemstitched, pure linen, at 12%éc.; 
always sold at 25c. 


RUGS. 


Special prices for a line of Modern 
and Antique Shirvans, $6.00, $8.00, 
and $10.00. 

New Spring Stock of Smyrna Rugs. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


A lot of Muslin Gowns at 95c., $1.00, 
and $1.25. 

White Skirts, with embroidered ruffle, 
at 953c. and $1.00. 


COTTON FABRICS. 


Our beautiful importations now com- 
plete, consisting of Linen Batiste, Gala- 
tea, Scotch Zephyr Ginghams, Madras 
and Cheviot Shirtings, Organdie Lisse, 
Scotch Lappets, &c., &c. 


LININGS. 


The latest novelty for Skirt lining is 
ALPINE RUSTLE BATISTE (fast 
black.) Will offer a quantity at 16c. 
per yd. 

Another line of East India Grass Cloth, 
desirable for sleeve lining, at 50c. per 
piece. 


We take pleasure in directing the favors of our customers to the 


DRESSMAKING 


DEPARTMENT, 


4TH FLOOR. 


JOURNEAY AND BURNHAM. 











SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 


MADE TO DRAW OR NO CHARGE. 


Examinations and Estimates Free. 
REFERENCES: Laurel House, Lakewood, N. 
3.3 rs. Eliott F. Shepard, W. D. Sloane, H. 
McK. Twombly, Henry Parish, Austin Corbin, 
A. L. Loomis, M. D.; J. Kennedy Tod, Howard 
Lapsley, Stanley Mortimer. 

. WHITLEY, ‘ Chimney Expert,” . 
193 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Telephone 1,613 Brooklyn. This appears Sun- 
days only. 








CONDEMNS MR. STRAUSS’S SCHOOL BILI 


Good Government Club Committe< 
Finds Many Objections to It. 


The subject of education and the public 
schools has been assigned to Good Gov- 
ernment Club E by the Council of Con- 
federated Good Government Clubs. Fol- 
lowing this line of work, the club’s com- 
mittee has recently been considering the 
bill prepared by Commissioner Strauss and 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Page. 

The committee is composed as follows: 
J. Augustus Johnson, Chairman; George 
R. Bishop, Secretary;. Charles M. Perry, 


Charles C. Nadal, T. Frank Brownell, Jo- 
siah N. Wing, Charles Tatham, Charles 
W. Barnes, Oliver G. Barton, E. F. Bliss, 
Jr., Clarence C. Buel, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Frank Lugar, Dr. E. M. Kellogg, 
Francis Johnstone Hopson, James 8S. Day, 
Nicholas M. Butler, Benoni Lockwood, 
Lockwood De Forest, and W. Willis Reese. 

The committee presented a report, which 
was adopted Feb. 4, in which the Dill is 
condemned for the following reasons: 

1. It continues the antiquated and obstructive 
system of school management by numerous 
Boards of Ward Trustees, and increases their 
number from twenty-four to forty-five boards of 
five Trustees each. 

2. It increases the powers of the Trustees and 
confers on the Board of Education and the 
Board of School Superintendents and the In- 
spector conflicting and overlapping duties, which 
will lead to much friction and ‘** make confusion 
worse confounded,’’ if it does not lead to neglect 
of duties on the ground that ‘‘ what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.’’ 

3. It places the appointments, promotions, and 
transfer of teachers in the hands of non-expert 
school officers. 

4. It permits interference with repairs by 
school officials not connected with the Build- 
ing Department, and fails to specify the duties 
of the Superintendent of Buildings. He should 
not be made entirely subordinate to the Com- 
missioners and Trustees. 

5. It fails to centralize authority and respon- 
sibility, and its requirements are in many cases 
not mandatory, but permissive and liable to be 
neglected when there is friction or confusion. 

6. The duties and powers of Commissioners, 
Inspectors, and Trustees conferred under other 
statutes are ratified and confirmed by this bill, 
except that the Inspectors are no longer per- 
mitted to examine and audit the accounts of 
Trustees. The full powers of the Trustees are 
not specified, and one Is compelled to examine 
prior school legislation to ascertain their scope 
and jurisdictjon. 

The committee also found many lesser 
causes of complaint against the bill, and 
professes a belief that “if this bill be- 
comes a law true reform measures may 
be postponed indefinitely.’’ Resolutions 
were adopted protesting against its pass- 


age. 
He Held on to His Land to His Profit. 


From The Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 

Mr. Adam Ott, the cashier of the Ten- 
nessee Paving Brick Company at its works, 
in Robbins, Tenn., was a_ Lieuten- 
ant of artillery in the Federal Army, and 


shortly after the war settled, with_ his 
family, near what has since become Rob- 
bins, but at that time was nothing but 
woods. Mr. Ott secured a large amount 
of land in Scott County for very nearly 
nothing, and although he has disposed of 
a part of it since, a large tract, situated 
several miles back from the Cincinnati 
Southern Railroad, he was unable to sell 
at any price. It is this much-despised 
land which has been found to contain 
the greatly sought for oil, and which will 
now bring a large price. A News reporter 
spent some time last Winter at Mr. Ott’s 
home, in Robbins, and well remembers 
the fun he and other boys at the house 
had in worrying the “ ’Squire,’’ as he was 
familiarly called, about his land in the 
wilderness. At that time it seemed unwise 
for a man to be paying taxes on land of 
that sort, as nothing could be raised on 
it, and the timber would cost more to be 
cut and hauled than it was worth. Mr. 
Ott, however, insisted that some day he 
would get something out of it, as he be- 
lieved that section to be rich in minerals. 
Mr. Ott has 4,400 acre&S of this land, and 
it is in the best part of the oil field. 








Never Kept His Wits About Him. 


From The Oxford (Me.) Democrat. 

“There was a man up in Gorham,” says 
a member of the South Paris George Wash- 
ington Club, ‘who used to keep a pig in 
his barn cellar and fed him through a spout 
from the floor above. One day he remarked 
to his wife: ‘I’ve got to go down and see 
what ails that pig; he doesn’t eat at all 
lately.’ ‘ Why, iliiam B.!’ repied his 
wife, ‘ you killed that pig three weeks ago.’ 
‘I swan,’ said he, ‘so I did. I’d forgotten 
all about it.’ One time a man came and 
paid him some money while he was milk- 
ing. When he got the milking done, he 
went to put the money away in a drawer. 
He opened the drawer and turned the whole 
nailful of milk into it.” 





NEW BRIDGE MOTOR TESTED 





ELECTRIC CAR CARRIED PASSEN- 
GERS AND SWITCHED TRAINS. 


The First Public Trial at the Brook- 
lyn End—Probable Gain in Time 
—Taking the Eleetricity. 


The new electric motor switching system 
on the Brooklyn Bridge received its first 
public trial yesterday morning. Car No. 76, 
which has been equipped with the motors, 
made two successful trips, carrying bridge 
officials and representatives of the General 
2lectric Company, and was then thrown 
ypen to public use. 

The only place at which the car was of 
any service was at the Brooklyn end of the 
bridge, but it was said that the New-York 
end will probably be fitted with a trolley 
wire soon. 

Among those who watched the workings 
of the system were ex-Mayor Schieren of 
Brooklyn, President James Howell, and 
Trustees Keeney, Henriques, and Page of 
the bridge, H. R. Van Keuren, Charles W. 
Price, Edward Barr, Capt. Van Schaick, 
W. J. Clark, A. K. Bailer, E. R. Knowles, 
Frank Decker, Engineer C: C. Martin, C. 
B. Martin, Major McNulty, and J. C. Vos- 
burgh. } 

The car differs very little in appearance 
from the ordinary bridge cars. It has two 
collectors on the roof and the trucks are 
heavier. On the platform are additional 
levers for controlling the power. The start 
was made at 1:10 o’clock. The motor car 


ran up to a train which was standing at the 
Brooklyn end ready to leave, and was 
hitched to it. Then the motor pushed the 
train to the point where the cable catches, 
and the cable carried the train to the New- 
York end. 

At that point no use was made of the 
motor, the car serving simply as an addi- 
tional passenger carrier. When the Brook- 
lyn end was reached on the return trip, the 
motor was first put into actual service for 
switching. Instead of one of the little loco- 
motives running up when the pasengers had 
been discharged, the power in the car was 
turned on, and the train ran. further out 
on the Brooklyn terminus, and was switched 
onto the out-going track. 

The trip was repeated and the car was 
then thrown open for the carrying of pas- 
sengers. This one motor wil! be used for 
thirty days on trial, and if the system 
proves satisfactory others will be put in 
and the little locomotives will be dispensed 
with. Each of these motor cars, which are 
to be used for switching purposes only, will 
remain with its own train at all times. 
Should the grips slip while the train is on 
the steep grade, the motor is expected to be 
of service in helping the train up the in- 
cline. A similar use may be made in case 
of an accident to the cable. 

Tt is also hoped to use the motors during 
the early morning hours, when the cable is 
not running, in the same way that the 
engines are now used. 

Part of the electricity will be taken from 
the station which supplies the current for 
the electric _—— on the cars. The addi- 
tional power will be taken from the heavy 
feeder wire which runs from the Kent 
Avenue Station of the Brooklyn City Rail- 
road to Fulton Street. 

The operation of the car is briefly as 
follows: The electricity from the generators 
is taken to the overhead wire, and after 
having done its work passes into the rail 
and comes back to the station, making, of 
course, the complete circuit, and doing its 
work on its way. 

The two collectors on the roof are built 
on the lazy tongs principle and are collaps- 
ible and expansible, so that they are kept 
in constant contact with the overhead wire. 
The collector itself is a roller, with two 
arms extending on either side, so that all 
chance of missing contact is avoided. The 
current comes through the collectors, and 
on reaching the car is divided into: three 
circuits, the principal one goin to the 
motors, another to the heaters, and the 
third to the lamps in the car. 

The method to be employed in the electric 
heating of the cars, and certain of the new 
devices which have been employed in the 
system, have already been described in 
THE NEW-YORK TIMBEs, 

The motor was the work of the General 
Electric Company, who offered to equip one 
car, allow it to be used for thirty days, 
and then, if the system proved unsatis- 
factory, to restore the car to its original 
condition. { 

In order to fit out the car it was neces- 
sary to remove the cable grip mechanism, 
and, to prevent the cable striking the 
motors, a smal] metal roller is hung in front 
of each. The cable strikes these and they 
prevent any wear on either the motor or 
the cable. 

It is expected that in addition to the ad- 
vantage of doing away with the locomotives 
a gain in time will be made. It was said 
that under this system it would be possible 
to run the cars at a sixty-seconds headway 
instead of at ninety seconds, as is done 
now. It is claimed that a car equipped with 
the four motors will able to handle 
any four-car train on the bridge at a rate 
of fifteen miles an hour. 





Sawed Wood to Some Purpose, 
From The Boston Traveler. 
A suitor in Bethel, Me., sawed and split 
the father’s cordwood and piled it neatly 


in the shed, won over the stern parent’s 
heart, and carried off his daughter 








Attractive Decoration for a New Hotel 
in this City. 
# 
BY THE PAINTER CHARLES Y. TURNER 


Description of General Scheme of 
the Design—Sketch of the Ca- 
reer of the Successful 
Competitor. 


The successful artist in the competition for 
the decoration of the rotunda of the new 
Manhattan Hotel is C. Y. Turner, N. A. The 
jury making the selection consisted of 
George Maynard and Robert Blum, the art- 


ists, together with George B. Post and H. 
J. Hardenbergh, architects, and, on the part 
of the proprietors, W. S. Hawk. 

Four other men had entered the competi- 
tion with Mr. Turner. They were Herbert 
Denman, Frank Fowler, Will H. Low, and 
Edward Simmons, All were remunerated for 
their work. The winning design was briefly 
referred to on Wednesday, but fuller par- 
ticulars may now be given. The title of the 
decoration is ‘“ The Triumph of Manhat- 
tan,” and is an allegorical and historical 
composition in which are personified the 
forces that have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Manhattan Island. The design is in 
the form of a frieze, extending across the 
three panels of the west wall. The cen- 
tral feature of the composition is a figure 





c. Y¥. Turner, N. A. 
Who Is to Decorate the New Manhattan Hotel. 





with sceptre and civic crown, symbolizing, 


the imperial city enthroned at the gates of 
the sea. Around the central figure, repre- 
senting the metropolis, ere grouped types 
of the characters and attributes which have 
mainly contributed to the prosperity, re- 
nown, and glory of the city. In the central 
group are five figures, with emblems denot- 
ing manufactures, finance, agriculture, in- 
land navigation, and commerce. Near the 
throne are grouped the fine arts—architect- 
ure, painting, and sculpture. On the oppo- 
site side are seen types of dramatic art, 
music, and literature. These emblematical 
figures are seated along a marble terrace 
overlooking New-York Harbor. 

Extending from the central panel to 
either side of the frieze are groups of fig- 
ures representing historical personages 
prominently identified with the develop- 
ment of the city. To the left of the throne, 
Henry Hudson, the discoverer, makes his 
bow to the Queen. Next in order come 
Peter Stuyvesant and his wife and other 
representatives of the Dutch régime in 
New-Amsterdam. After the Dutch Burgo- 
master type of the founder comes Col. 
Nicolls, first Governor of the province of 
New-York. This character was selected to 
personify the period of English Colonial 
rule, royal grants, and charters. To the 
extreme left of this panel will be shown a 
dignifled personage representative of juris- 
prudence or constitutional law. In the 
background is a municipal group of the 
builders of the city. In the centre of this 
panel is a group of inventors, Morse, with 
the oe, Fulton, with the steamboat; 
Franklin, the philosopher, with emblems of 
his discoveries in electricity; Prof. Henry, 
as representative of scientific investigation, 
and William Bradford, founder of the first 
New-York newspaper. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the island 
are shown presenting native products of the 
country as peace offerings—the Chief with 
a tribute of wampum, and other natives 
bearing Indian corn, tobacco, and furs. 
Then come the trapper, with zifts of 
game, and the frontiersman or immigrant 
and his family, his eyes turned toward the 
Western Empire beyond the Palisades. 
Three young women, representing three 
great sections of the country, and bearing 
products of the South, cotton; the East, 
manufactures; and the West, grain, form 
the central feature of this panel. On the ex- 
treme right of the picture is a represen- 
tative merchant inspecting samples of ores 
or minerals presented by the miner. Other 
characters in this group of the Mechanic 
Arts are the engineer, the surveyor, the 
roadbuilder, the prospector, and others who 
have been identified with the growth and 
the development of the empire tributary 
to the metropolis. The dominant note of 
the color scheme suggested is blue-green 
and gold, with hues to harmonize and con- 
trast with the mottled gray white marble, 
and the blue, green, and yellow mosaic 
glass of the paneling. 

The proportions of the work are as fol- 
lows: The entire length is 56 feet 2 inches, 
and the height is 6 feet 3 inches. The cen- 
tre panel is 24 feet 4 inches; the panel to 
the right is 16 feet 3 inches; that to the 
left 15 feet 7 inches. The wainscoting is 
10 feet 9 inches, making the total height 
of the room about 20 feet. Dividing the 
panels are two pilasters 2 feet 6 inches 
wide. The work is to be completed and in 
place by the ist of September. It will be 
painted on canvas, in the artist’s studio, in 
oll-colors, mixed with wax, resulting in a 
subdued, soft effect. 

Charles Yardley Turner, 
awarded this commission, is no stranger 
to the New-York public. He has had a 
varied career, extending over a period of 
nearly a quarter of a century of art work, 
from h's earliest beginnings to the present 
day. He comes of Quaker stock and is 
the son of 2a Baltimore merchant, having 
been born in that city in 1850. After pre- 
liminary study in the Maryland Institute, 
in his native town, he came to this city 
in 1872, entering the antique class of the 
National Academy of Design, where, in his 
first year, his work attracted attention and 
secured an honorable mention. He made 
rapid progress, but, like so many of our 
young men, he was obliged to eke out his 
modest means by work of various kinds 
outside. Nevertheless, he managed to leave 
in 1878 for a course of three years at 
various European capitals, the larger part 
of which time he spent in Paris, under 
Laurens, Bonnat, and Munkacsy, slipping 
away Summers to Holland, where he found 
himself in sympathy with the sober, quiet 
Dutchmen and their country. 

Intensely American, and believing fully 
in the possibilities furnished by the history 
of his own, past and present, who shall 
say that Mr, Turner was not, here in the 
country of dikes and dunes, of honest, 
thrifty peasant folk, getting an insight 
into the character and affiliations of the 
earliest settlers of New-Amsterdam, pre- 
paration, indeed, for a_ better comprehen- 
sion of the ancestors of the people among 
whom he was, later on, to settle among and 
make his abiding place? Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the man painted these ay 
con amore, for when he returned, his 
maiden sale was of a picture entitled “ The 
Grand Canal at Dordrecht,’’ which found 
a purchaser in John Taylor Johhson, whose 
judgment in art matters was such as to 
stamp as worthy whatever he bought. 

“4 Dordrecht Milkmaid,” in the Water 
Color Society show of 1892, attracted much 
favorable attention, and then came, per- 
haps, the most important, certainly one of his 
most attractive, canvases, ‘‘ Days That Are 
No More,” a widow and child coming over 
the stile of a churchyard, painted at East- 
hampton. From now pictures essentially 
American in subject began to appear, a 
series of the courtship of Miles Standish 
furnishing material for many _ composi- 
tions. There is in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art his big ‘‘ Btidal Procession,” of 
Priscilla riding on the bull through the 
fields, which is owned by that institution, 
while the Union League Club of Chicago is 
the possessor of a scarcely less important 
example of ‘“‘ John Alden’s Letter.” 

Mr. Turner has received the official rec- 
ognition of his fellow-craftsmen. He is a 
National Academician, high in its councils; 
a@ member of the Society of American Art- 
ists, of the American Water Color Society, 
and he is prominent in the Century and 
Salmagundi Clubs. He was also at one 
time ey of the Society of American 
Etchers. In the competition some time ago 


who has been 
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8 prize, Edward Simm 
winning the commission. An east side pore 
sion, on Second Avenue, in this city, con- 
tains some modest decorations by Mr. Turn- 
* seeiee an argent py the painter of the 
rop curtain at Laf 
Theatre, in Washington, D. e° agate 





PUPILS HAVE A COOKING CONTEST 


Girls of Brooklyn Public School No. 18 
Make Bread and Cake in Com- 
petition, 

One of the classrooms in Public School 
No. 15, Third Avenue and State Street, 
Brooklyn, was turned into a bakery yes. 
terday, and Mrs. Frederick W. Wurster, 
Mrs. William Berri, and Mrs. George A. 
Price were a committee to judge as to 
the bread and cake made by the girls in 

the graduating class of the school. 

Charles E. Teale, who will become a - 
Police Justice May 1, is one of the promi- 
nent members of the Board of Education, 
and he conceived the idea that it would 
be a novelty for the girls of Public School 
No. 15 to make bread and pies and cakes, 
so he originated a contest. 

Principal Felter informed the thirty-four 
girls in the graduating class that six prizes 
would be offered in a bread-and-cake com< 
petition. Graham, rye, or wheat flour could 
be used in making the bread, but only. 
pound cake would be accepted. There would 
be, he said, three prizes for bread and 
three for cake. When the girls heard of this 
they simply exclaimed: “* How easy!” 

The time for the contest was 11 o’clock 
yesterday forenoon. In one of the class- 
rooms on the first floor of the school the 
exhibits were tastefully arranged. There 
were eleven loaves of bread and six fine 
looking pound cakes, 

The committee was early on hand, and 
there were present a great many fond 
mothers and anxious pupils. 

The bread on exhibition had been made 
by Sarah M. Ryder, Mary Neilson, Louise 
W. Stewart, Florence Brown, Edith Steven- 
son, Louise Enners, Mabel Kuhn, Gertrude 
Vass, Lillian Pettit, Josephine A. Ryan, 
and Mary Keating. These girls made the 
pound cake: Sadie Ryan, Louise Enners, 
Gertrude Vass, Lillian Pettit, Josephine 
A. Ryan, and Mary Neilson. 

You can't tell me,’ said one of the 
mothers, ‘“‘that an expert did not assist 
in the making of that twist loaf. I thought 
it was understood that no one, mother or 
servant, or any one, was to help the girls.” 

Why, no one helped me!” exclaimed one 
of the girls. ‘‘ I’ve often made twist loaves.” 

“Hush!” commanded one of the teach- 
ers. ‘‘ The judges must not know the con- 
testants,”’ 

“Why, it is not hard for a girl to make 
a twist loaf,” said Mrs. Wurster, in ex- 
amining the loaves of bread. ‘If she 
twists the dough carefully, that is all there 
is to it* I am much pleased with this 
contest. I think we should have more of 
them in our schools.’ 

Mrs. Berri felt certain that her husband, 
were he one of the judges, would select 
the twist loaf as first prize, 

The prize-winners are not known, but 
they will be publicly announced at the 
graduating exercises of the class to be held 
in the Baptist Temple, Third Avenue and 
State Street, next Thursday night. 

The bread and cake, after the judges’ in- 
spection, were sent to the Industrial Home 
for the Blind. 

The prizes are handsomely bound books 





PICTURES AT SILO ART GALLERIES 


American and Foreign Painters Rep- 
resented—Auction Sale This Week. 


Down-town collections of pictures at the 
auction rooms in the lower part of the 
city, as a general ruld, do not rise to very 
high flights. The present exhibition at the 
Silo Art Galleries is above the general 
average, and contains some creditable can- 
vases that will doubtless find ready pur- 
chasers. Other works there are of an in- 
different order, a few, perhaps, of which 
the least said the better, but a considera- 
ble number, happily, may be referred to 
pleasantly. 

The catalogue announces that there are 
forty-nine canvases of a well-known con- 
noisseur to be ‘sold by order of J. S. 
Davenport, attorney; the private coillec- 
tion of the late William M. Hart, from 
his Mount Vernon residence, sold to close 
his estate, with that of the late William 
Wood, together, and, by order of Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, several examples belonging 
to the famous Brooklyn preacher. The 


pictures will be sold at public auction on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons, Feb. 13 
and 14, at 3 o’clock. 

In all, there are 183 lots, including oil 
paintings, water colors, mezzotints, proof 
engravings, etchings, and a pencil draw- 
ing, the last by the lamented young French 
master, Charles Bargue. American artists 
figure quite prominently, the late George 
Inness being represented by three works. 
Two Browns, William M. and the better 
known, J. G., are here, the latter with one 
of his familiar boys; Clara McChesney has 
a ‘* Lathe Turner,”’ sober and able in treat- 
ment; George McCord signs a ‘‘ Scene on 
New-York Bay,” that is bright, snappy, 
and salty, and by George H. Bogert there 
is a ‘*‘ Moonlight,’’ painted in foreign .parts, 
that is in an earlier manner, but very 
agreeable in color and composition. 

Henry Bacon has some Normandy fisher- 
folks, in a boat; H. Bolton Jones a char- 
acteristic landscape of ‘‘ Indian Summer,” 
and V. G. Stiepevich has rarely been seen 
to better advantage than in his “ Oriental 
Dancer,” a Turkish woman, dexterously 
painted. The brothers Hart—William and 
James M.—have each landscapes; Henry 
P. Smith has some carefully finished work 
that will be popular; there is a Scotch 
scene by Arthur Parton, and work by 
Cafferty, Casilear, George H. Hall, Sam- 
uel Coleman, A. D. Shattuck, and C. F. 
Blauvelt. Edwin Lord Weeks has an im- 
portant Oriental subject; Edward Moran 
a marine off the English coast, and Fred- 
erick E. Church a landscape. 

The foreigners are, as usual, mostly 
Frenchmen. Benjamin Constant has an 
interesting Byzantine arrangement of 
‘Justinian and His Counsellors ’’; there is 
a pretty maiden in a brilliant red cloak, by 
Edouard Toudouze, called ‘‘ Going to Mar- 
ket,” and the catalogue contains a long 
list of names of famous men, to which 
the reader is referred, since space does not 
permit a detailed mention of them all. 
The show remains on free exhibition unt 
the day of the sale. 





BROOKLYN’S TRAVELERS 


Dependent on New-York’s Means of 
Travel off the Island. 


For a long time it may not be noticeable 
to everybody, although it is a common, 
every-day incident, but the constant repeti- 
tion finally makes an impression, like the 
dripping of water on a rock, that Brooklyn- 
ites travel more than most persons, leaving 
out of consideration the daily travel by 
thousands to and from New-York. At all 
hours of the day and night, except, possi- 
bly, a few hours of the early morning, trav- 
elers with handbags, dress-suit cases, and 
umbrellas may be seen riding in the elevated 
trains and trolley cars or walking rapidly 


in certain streets, the bags, &c., distinguish- 
ing them from the other travelers. 

At first one says to himself that it is not 
unusual; that Brooklyn is a big town, and 
that it is perfectly natural that some of its 
people should travel, but in the course of 
time he begins to think that there must 
be another reason for the appearance of 
so many travelers, also that considerable 
tryth may be behind the standing remark 
tht the majority of Brooklynites, when 
away fron home, register from New-York, 
because he may have noticed that as a rule 
Brooklynites are not in evidence as trav- 
elers outside of the two cities. 
Finally he comes to two_ conclusions. 
One is that in Brooklyn’s big population 
are many commercial travelers, agents, 
and other business men who represent com- 
panies, firms, or individuals in New-York. 
Although they may maintain families in 
Brooklyn they are not Brooklynites in 
business, the quiet neighborhoods, lower 
expenses, and certain social conditions ap- 
pealing to men who are obliged to leave 
their families alone for any itength of time. 
The other conclusion is that as the prin- 
cipal roads lead to the bridge and ferries 
it is no longer a subject of wonder that 
he has met so many persons leaving town. 
All must go toward the same outlets, and 
they, being concentrated in few_ lines, 
are more easily distinguished, and may 
seem to be more numerous, than if they 
were scattered: more widely. With a few 
exceptions, Brooklyn is dependent on News 
York for direct means of travel away from 
the island, and she will be for many years, 
— alone or as a part of Greater News 

or. ; 
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How Some of the Statesmen in Wash- 
ne ington Look to Our Artist. 


PECULIARITIES OF CERTAIN SENATORS 


Peffer of Kansas Was, of Course, the 


Fir:t Subject to Attract the 


Artis tc Eye—Jones, Pugh, 
and Others. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 6.—We who have lived 
in the National capital for years, and have 
come to look at the ever-recurring legislat- 
ures without much ability to discover dif- 
ferentes between the Fortieth and Fiftieth 
Congresses, really need to be visited occa- 
sionally by the man with an artistic eye 
and a gifted pencil to indicate by his skill 
the peculiarities of the men who have been 
only described as possessing peculiar or 
strong traits, and when the artist adds 
to skill with the pencil the sense of humor, 
sometimes leading him to exaggerate actual 
peculiarities, the result is sure to prove 
something more’ than merely entertaining. 








The *“‘erank “”’ in Congress becomes used 
to: being called a crank. Any distinction is 
enjoyed by the men who are chiefly after 
prominence. But when they find themselves 
made conspicuous and not distinguished, 
advertising is apt to be regarded by them 
as reprehensible. They have a chance to 
see themselves, not as they fancy their 
amirrors show them, but as they are really 
Been’ by the eyes that see something more 
than exuberant whiskers or boisterously 
swinging arms. 

The artist of THE NEW-YORK TIMES, who 
has sketched in his own admirable, rapid, 
Vigorous, and lively manner some of the 
more impressive figures in the Senate and 
the House, has picked out the figures as 
they struck him in a glance over the houses 
while in session. Not knowing any of the 
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men, he looked over the Senate until he 
saw a subject that attracted his eye and 
tempted his pencil. Then he asked the 
name of the man whose outline he had al- 
ready transferred to a sheet, and the de- 
tails of his clothing or a modification of a 
position were made in the finishing. As a 
matter of course, the figure that first at- 
tracted the eye of the man looking for the 
odd was that of Peffer, the Senator with the 
wealth of whiskers. 

It is not surprising that the artist, mak- 
ing his first visit to the Senate since 
Peffer accidentally dropped into one of the 
seats of that body, should pick out the} 











Kansas Populist for his first subject. He 
was caught sitting, which was fortunate 
for the artist, who otherwise, owing to 
. the brevity of his stay, wenld have been 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing any other 
Senator in a standing attitude. Peffer’s 
whiskers are so abundant in proportion to 
the rest of him that it was pardonable to 
suggest that they enveloped him as he 
brooded in his seat, appearing to listen, 
but probably conning the lines of the next 
speech he was to make on the state of the 
country, with all the ideas submitted in his 
many former speeches repeated in about 
the same order that they have been ut- 








tered time and time again. Sometimes Pef- 
fer recalls the long, bearded figures found 
upon the walls of Egptian temples, end 
ence this notion is permitted a lodgment 
in the mind of the observer, it is. difficult 
to get rid of the idea that perhaps he has 
escaped out of one of the Pyramids, and 
has worked his way. -ack to Kansas to in- 
: n this »ycdern people ab of the 
Po t dortvines that ages ago vexed the 
men of the East in their councils. 
~aere no su about 





an, although he has been but a short time 
a’Senator. Clad in the regulation states- 
man’s frock cost,. with a shoestring tie 
under his collar, he is modern enough in 
dress to not offend the prejudices of the 
East, and he is not so stylish as to pro- 
voke the censure of the visiting Arkansan. 
He is caught reading a silver speech. That 
is safe to say, for he has seldom been 
heard since he managed the Sugar Trust 
tariff bill on any other subject. His de- 
votion to.silver is scarcely less ardent than 
is that of the venerable Senator Bate, of 
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Tennessee. He is a man of eagle brows, 
but he is a silent man. He it was who com- 
manded the centre of the line at Missionary 
Ridge, when. Bragg’s forces fled before the 
resistless onset of Thomas’s columns. He 
is a courtly man of the old Senatorial type. 
In all his time as a member of the body he 
has not made as many speeches as were 
made by Peffer in the first, six months of 
his occupation of a seat on the floor. 

Senator Cockrell of Missouri is the 
“ watchdog’’ of the Senate. Nothing but 
the most urgent necessity takes him out of 
the Senate chamber when the body is in 
session. He relies upon no one to do the 
things that. be believes-to be absolutely 
necessary, and he has found that the temp- 
tation to other Senators to rush through 
bills without scrutiny can be effectively 
checked only by the constant presence of a 
member who is ready to challenge bills 
whether they come from friend or foe, and 
who has won a reputation for being impar- 
tially mean in that respect that restrains 
much careless work that would otherwise 
succeed. His: keenness and regard for 
economy are indicated in the graphic 
sketch by the artist of THE NEw-YorK 
TIMES. 

Senator Palmer’s portrait is suggested 
rather than realized in the artist’s sketch. 
But it would enable any one not acquainted 
with the membership of the Seriate to at 
once pick him out, as he sits on the rear 
lirie of.members and listens, patiently, but 
with not very much enjoyment, to the loose 
and idle words of some of the most imma- 
ture and rhetorical members of the body. 
But the task of Palmer, waiting for. his 
term to end before retiring to make room 
for some juvenile from’ Illinois, is easy as 
compared with that of the venerable Morrill 











of Vermont, the most impressive figure in 
the Senate. He has outlived a host of 
senior Senators, and has seen his colleague 
leave the body rather than longer compete 
with the men who had entered it animated 
with the idea that it is merely another 
House of Representatives, with better op- 
portunities for making combinations for the 
developing of sections and the procuring of 
appropriations. This octogenarian, the 
wisest man in the Senate, is still faithful in 
the performance of his duties, although 
feeling sometimes the infirmities incidental 
to advanced age. 

Nothing but a sound-money speech could 
have affected Pugh of Alabama to assume 
just the expression with which he favored 
the artist of THR NEw-YorK TimBs. Pugh 
is one of the most vehement of the revilers 
of the Administration, and of the “ gold- 
bugs and sharks” of Wall Street. But he 
does not hate the sharks and’ thé goldbugs 
as badly as one might be -led: to suppose 
from his intense speeches against the money 
power that rules.-the country ‘from ~Wall 
Street. When Alabama ‘is in’ danger of 
eapture by the Republican Party, Pugh 
overcomes his prejudice against Wall Street, 
goes over to New-York, and as near the 
sharks ag he: considers it safe to -be, and 
with tears in his eyes appeals to the mon- 








eyed powers to help save the State.’ And 
the money powers save it by ‘“ coughing 
up’”’.the.cash that Alabama is not willing 
to supply to retain the Democratic Party 
in power In the State, and Pugh in the 
Senate to berate his benefactors. Pugh is 
not a junior Senator. He cherishes some 
regard for the traditions, and he says noth- 
ing about the ‘“‘ boys” who scarce stop to 
take off their overcoats before asking leave 
to be heard on the liveliest issue before 
the country. 

The attitude of thought in-which Senator 
Smith is portrayed may have ‘been. caught 
when.the idea was flashing across his mind 
of how different it might have been in 
New-Jersey, eg 4 if the voters of that 
State had felt, in 1894 and 1895, that they 
had been faithfully fepresented in the Sen- 
ate while the Tariff bill was under dis- 
cussion, and when the decent voter was 
being assured last year that McGill’s nom- 
ination really meant a return to power 
of the decent Democratic element in New- 
Jersey. Attitudes of thought alone, the 
Senator must have thought, if, indeed, he 
was thinking, will not mend the mischief 
of 1894. Well may he wear a serious look, 
instead of that usually placid smile that 
better becomes him, but which is impossi- 
ble when he tries to discern how his suc- 
cessor may be a Democrat. 

The artist has idealized Tillman. No one 
has ever seen Tillman in just that costume 
in the Senate, and it would be fatal to his 
chances of re-election if it should be sus- 

cted in South Carolina that he ever got 

imself oA in this fashion. But it is con- 
ceivable that Tillman has imagined, as he 
has looked -up at the rows of Vice Presi- 
dents in marble, in the niches surrounding 
the Senate Chamber, that one of these days 
he will be entitled to show his shoulders 
there, with an inscription to ‘indicate that 
these be the proportions of the first Popu- 
list Vice President of the United States. 
Morgen of Alabama, who is accounted a 
very polished man of the world, need be 
recalled only to New-York people asthe 
man who —— for 155 minutes at the last 
dinner. of the New-England Society. He is 
here shown in the attitude of reading. He 
seldom does that in the Senate. His own 
thoughts are so abundant and flow so free- 
ly in lan that he rarely needs to re- 
sort to seeta tion to holp him fill acres of 
Congressional’ R: 


ecord. 
The House is a body’ of 356 members, : 
a large Shasuines and therefore it is range 





Naturally, the more venerable the man, 
the more abundantly supplfed with hair, 
the more subject he becomes to the artist 
who picks out his subjects somewhat ac- 
cording to the space they’ occupy in. the 
picture. In selecting ex-Speaker Grow for a 
type of the House membér he could not 
have Known how truly he was representing 
the man and his place in this House. He 
appears to be in a cloud, and is 
reappearing A geobe” row is a 
pert of our history. He was Speaker of the 

ouse at the beginning of the war of the 
rebellion, and has had public ig 
frequentiy since. His past is his glory. His 
autobiography in the Congressional Direct- 
ory is the longest, with one exception, in 
that collection. 

Poole of New-Yurk, whose profile is sug- 
gested by the artist, flourishes the amplest 
Dundrearies that are to be found-in the 
House. Linney of North Carolina discards 
all facial adornments, his distinctly marked 
profile making him one of the more promi- 
nent men of the body. He is a Repub- 
lican gain’ made out of the division of the 
Democrats by the Populists of his State. 
He has had nothing to do since taking his 
seat except to look well. An apology is 
due to Major Bartlett for the absolute in- 
adequacy of the artist to do justice to the 
subject, for Major Bartlett is one of the 
best-looking men in the House. At the 
time this sketch was made he was labori- 
ously endeavoring to prevent the adoption 
of a provision on the pension bill which 
was not wise or good. he expression im- 
parted to his face is therefore psychological, 








as expressing anxiety, but conveys an en- 
tirely erroneous idea of the Major in his 
proper and normal condition. 
“Dick”? Blue of Kansas, shown in an- 
other group, has been a character in his 
State—which is not his native State, for he 
was born in Virginia—since 1870. He was 
a soldier of the Union, and he is now a 
lawyer. He carried the Virginia fashion of 
hair from the East to the West. Jie is a 
reasonably forward man. He was the first 
member to make a remark before the Fif- 
ty-fourth Congress. Lacey of Iowa is not 
sleeping, as might be supposed. He is 
merely reflecting as to the relative prvpor- 
tions of the Reed and Allison booms. Tra- 
cey .of Missouri is one of the Republicans 
from that State who were unexpeciedly 
elected in the tidal-wave campaign of 1894. 
Meetats Shas he defeated pd nia 
8 sts: e defeate n.old member 
named Heard, who was” 10d eonfident of a 
re-election to take the trouble to make a 
t until {t was-too late. Bell af Co - 
y plished of the 
. Like most of the 
tat that party, he has a 
great gift for talking. Hulick of Ohio. cul- 
tivates a funny pair of locks of hair, one 
on each side of the back of his head, which 
is otherwise bald and shiny, the adorn- 
ments justifying the description sometimes 
given him of the man with “‘ wings cn his 
head.” Pickler, the gesticulating man 
from South Dakota, has “gab” enough 
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for the most exacting of Populists, «al-- 
though he is a Republican. It was a sample 
of his declamation that led Mr. Reed to 
once observe that it was not until he had 
heard him that he fully operated what 
was meant by the remark about “ the wild 
ass’s foal.’’ : 

No mere sketch can do full justice to the 
appearance of Gén. Grosvenor of Ohio, who 
is. sketched merely in outline. But the sug- 
gestion is truthful,,and the expression of 
surprise is habitually worn when the mem- 
ber listens to suggestions of possible in- 
fidelity in Ohio to the McKinley boom. By 
supplying in imagination a pink complex- 
ion to set off the white mat of hair and 
the abundant white beara, Grosvenor is 
very accurately made out. The face with 
the exuberant mustache and imperial is 
that of a member known to the House, 
and which will be identified without the 
addition of his name. } 





Versatility Required of a Teacher. 


From The Boston Transcript. 

That the old conditions of village life in 
New-England, in which the meeting house 
was a real centre of public life. and had 
an intimate connection with certain official 


things, still prevails in some places in 
Massachusetts, is indicated by ‘a _ recent 
occurrence. A young gentleman: who had 
been recommended through a -teachers’ 
agency for the place of master of a public 
high school was in correspondence with the 
School Committee of the town, afd among 
the questions asked as to his qualifications 
was this: ‘“‘Are you able to-si in. the 
church choir?’ The young, gentleman tan 
sing; he obtained the pos jon, and very 
Sunday -his voice is heard-in the village 
choir, Moreover he teaches the- high, school 
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CLARA BARTON'S OLD HOME 
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The Founder of the Red (Cross Society 
Was Born in Oxford, Mass. 


SCH ‘OL TEACHER AND FACTORY GIRL 


At a Very Early Age She Devel- 
oped the Traits of Character 
That Have Since Made 
Her Famous. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—In the little village of 
Oxford, Mass., are many reminders of the 
brave woman who in the name of America 
is carrying the Red Cross of mercy into 
the realm of the crescent and the cimeter. 
Here, amid the low hills of Worcester 
County, is the birthplace of Clara Barton, 
while at every turn one is confronted with 
objects connected with her life. For she 
left her stamp so indelibly upon this little 
community before she went out into the 
world, over fifty years ago, that the towns- 
folk are still talking about her, not as the 
head of the Red Cross, nor yet as the army 
nurse known among the soldiers’ homes 
throughout this land, but as the village 
school teacher, the leading spirit in local 
affairs. 

THE NEW-YORK TiIMEs correspondent went 
to her native place a few days ago to visit 
the picturesque scenes of her youth and to 
ascertain something about that unwritten 
part of her career. Singularly enough, Ox- 
ford is the same town that has given to the 
Nation its present Secretary of State, and 





Where Clara Barton Was Born. 
North Oxford, Mass. 





on the banks of the same mountain stream 
Richard Olney passed his early years while 
Clara Barton, his senior by nearly eighteen 
years, was budding into womanhood. But 
the two simple homes of future greatness 
were separated by three miles of winding 
river and intervening hills, so that it isnot 
surprising that the two families had no ac- 
quaintance or intercourse. The inhabitants 
of the township make quite a difference, in 
fact, between the two localities, the part 
where. Mr. Olney lived being ealled Ha- 
worth’s Mills, Oxford, while the place 
where the old Barton homestead stands is 
North Oxford Mills. 

But the surroundings are much the same. 
Both are in the narrow valley of the French 
River, which, flowing southward, opens up 
a pretty vista clear to the Connecticut 
Hills, while on either side are wooded hills 
that rise to considerable heights in places, 
and again slope down to flat or rolling tops. 

On such an elevation there stands the 
house in which Clara Barton was born. 
It is a’low.rambling frame house, built in 
1815 by her father, six years before her 





Old Barton Homestead, 
North. Oxford, Mass, Built in 1713. 


birth. Though he moved away and sold it 
soon after Clara, his fourth child, was 
born, it has been in good hands ever since, 
and is one of the best preserved old houses 
in' the county. But now the sign of ‘“ For 


Sale’’ is placarded upon it and its fate is 
uncertain. 

A mile -to the eastward, over the hills 
which Clara Barton as a girl walked to 
and from school, across the river, and down 
the single street of the village, past the 
old mills, is the old Barton homestead where 
she passed much of her early life. It is 
a venerable two-story house, which was 
one of the first buildings erected by the 
Huguenot settlers, in 1718. This house is 
now the oldest building in the town. It 
passed out: of the Barton ownership forty- 
five years ago, but it is still inhabited and 
in a fair state of repair. 

Perhaps even more interesting than these 
early homes of Clara Barton are two other 
buildings,. the old cotton mill. where she 
worked as spooler tender, and the district 
schoolhouse in which she taught. This 
latter’ building is so rejuvenated by a coat 
of fresh green paint as to appear like a 
new building on the outside. The interior 
is changed, too, by a division into sev- 
eral rooms, where it was once one large 
apartment. The old cotton mill, too, has 
been er on the inside, having been 
converted into a woolen factory, but the 
weather-worn brown exterior shows every 








District School, North Oxford, Mass., 
Where Clara Barton Taught. 





year of its more than half century of exist- 
ence. The fact that the  bright-eyed, 
sprightly, and gracious Clara Barton of 
twenty once worked here is known only 
to the-older inhabitants. Her duties there 
were to tend the machines that wound 
the spools of cotton thread. This mill 
work, however, was not to be compared 
with the factory drudgery of to-day. There 
was no foreign element employed in the 
mills then-and some of the best girls in 
the town worked in them. Miss Barton 
worked. as spooling girl less than a year 
altogether, and this was done mostly in 
vacations between her terms of school 
teaching. : 

It has often been said that Clara Barton 
Was not obliged to work, as her father was 
aman of property. But this is true only in 
a measure, for her father was a ain 
farmer, who owned only his home. When 
Clara had advanced well in her teens she 
no -~ ge wanted to be dependent. So she 
ste 
self. Daughter of a poor farmer though she 
was, and left to work her own way up- 
ward through homely village occupations, 
eee ve even then recognized as a leading 
spirit. 

The person who knows Miss Barton best 
in a local way is her cousin, Miss Martha 
Elvira Stone, who has the distinction of be- 
ing the oldest ‘‘ Postmaster” in the United 
States, having had charge of the North Ox- 
ford office for just forty years. Sitting in 
the front room of her home at her official 
desk, over which is set the rack with two 
score pigeon holes constituting the sole fixt- 
ures of this post office, Miss Stone, who is 
in her eightieth year, vividly recalled the 
incidents of Miss Barton’s youth. . 

‘“ They call her Clara Barton in the news- 

apers,” said Miss Stone, “but her real 
Fame is Clarissa Harlowe Barton, and she 
was born on Dec. 25, 1821, not in 1830, as is 
usually said. Here in the village we always 
called her Clary or Aunt Tot. Never heard 
of that nickname? Well, this is how that 
came &bout: One of her brothers was go- 
ing home from school’on Dec. 25, 1821—that 
was before. Christmas was a holiday in 
Y New- land-—-and. some one on the 
says to him: ‘ You better hurry up; there’s 

little tot at your house.” So after that 
_was always called Toe oe a child, and 
she grew up and such a care over 
everybony's. children was ed _ Aunt 
Foes “and her nephews and nieces call her 
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very studious and had a remarkable mem- 
ory. She took to teaching as natural as 
could be when she got through the district 
school. She taught in several places about 
here, one place being the big school Gp the 
road. Wherever she went she suited 3 well 
that they always set her.up as &n example 
for the teachers of the other schools. She 
had such a happy way with her that she 
won everybody over to her side and made 
the pupils obey her perfectly. There are 
lots of people in the town now whs went 
to school to her, and they all say there 
has never been any such school kept here 
since she left.’’ 

The elderly Postmistress’s. statements 
were fully borne out by other townspeople. 

“Why, I went to school to Clara Bar- 
ton,’’ said one old gentleman who was 
asked about her. ‘It was right over the 
river, in that green schoolhouse that you 
see now, and, I declare, I believe it was 
the best school ever held there, even if they 
have divided it up into three rooms and 
graded it now. 

‘““When Miss Barton had it all the schol- 
ars were in one big room, over a hundred 
of them, and she never had a bit of trouble 





Miss Martha Elvena Stone, 
Cousin of Clara Barton and Oldest Postmistress in 
the United States. 





with them. The way she managed them, 
from the big boys down to the babies, was 
wonderful. Besides the order she kept, she 
was a good teacher, because she knew all 
about what she was teaching. Nobody 
could trip her up. Oh, we've never had no 
such teaching since Clara Barton gave up 
the school, nigh fifty years ago.” This 
testimony to Miss Barton’s ability as a 
teacher is the more remarkable when it is 
considered that she was only sixteen to 
twenty years old when she was doing this 
work. 

Miss Barton returns to Oxford every few 
years to revisit the scenes of her youth 
and keep alive old friendships. The last 
time she came was last September, and 
the previous visit was two years before. 
At such times she stays with her nephew, 
Samuel R. Barton, a prominent business 
man of Worcester, who has a residence at 
North Oxford. Miss Barton usually stays 
but a few days. On such ocasions she is 
usually given a reception by the village 
people. She, in turn, welcomes the old 
friends and neighbors who call upon her in 
a. steady procession. When she showed 
them her jewels two years ago there was 
great admiration and wonder. For no such 
royal gems had even been seen before in 
this simple New-England town. There was 
the great jewel presented to her by the 
Duchess of Baden, a magnificent pansy- 
form amethyst, said to be the largest and 
finest stone of the kind in this country. 
Then there was a magnificent decoration of 
gems from the Queen of Servia, a medal 
and jewels from the Empress of Germany, 
and the Iron Cress of*Merit presented by 
the old Emperor William. Besides these 
royal trophies, bestowed in recognition of 
her services in the Franco-Prussian War, 
there was'a beautiful brooch and pendant 
of diamonds given as a loving tribute by 
the people of Johnstown for her assistance 
in their time of need. . These and many 
other treasures that might well fill a 
Queen’s casket were exhibited with .such 
Fn hs unassuming grace by.this daughter 
of the village that the townspeople mar- 
velled at her goodnes and greatness rather 


; than envied’ her. 





AN INDIAN’S ENGLISH 


He Has a2 Vocabulary Considerably 
Larger Than Is Manageable. 


The Times of India prints the subjoined 
remarkably worded petition from an ex- 
member of the Silledar mounted police. 
The request which the writer wished to con- 
vey was that he might be furnished with a 
formal certificate of his service in the 
police force: ‘ 

“The humble petition of ——, late Sille- 
dar mounted police, —-, most humbly 
showeth—That pity my grievances, by 
trumbling steps have dragged me before 


your Honor’s most greeted chair, my days 
dwindling to the shortest span, blessed 
Lord give me relief and Heaven will bless 
your Honor’s stores. That owing to my ad- 
verse fates, which had then frowned my 
wife and my sister to retire out from their 
public lives leaving my father and sister 
in bed of hopeless healths. Mr. father ex- 
posed out his perishable dispositions. There 
is not. a soul into my family elder or young- 
er than me, to attend on the sickness as 
above, which then compelled me by nolens 
volens, to tender resignation of my former 
post by my own, leaving me no time to ap- 
ply your Honor for certificate. By the bless- 
ing of God and your Honor, my father and 
my sister restored to their former health, 
but the money so saved for future expenses. 
When necessary for, has been exhausted on 
medicining them. 

“When I found quite involved in pover- 
ty, that we endured severe fastings from 
the flummery floor even, I came in Bombay 
in search of my prey, presented by cir- 
cumstances to the Commissioner of Police, 
who asked me for a certificate of my former 
post, without which I am refused by my 
bread. My humble services extended over 
two years under your Honor’s most au- 
spicious orders, during which I toiled impa- 
tiently by my assiduity and attention with 
a view to start with my further advance- 
ment in life honestly. Under the stern 
cravings of hunger, I crave your leniency 
will be graciously pleased to stretch forth 
your Honor’s charitful hand to fill up my 
wallet spread for a certificate for the time 
being under your Honor’s august orders, 
only to relieve our lives from the panic 
clutches of starvation. 

“Pray let me test the gold of my fortune 
in the alembic of success, but let not my 
ardent hopes be refused by rejection, be- 
cause your Honor’s one word would sup- 
ply my low wants. Pray do not blast out 
my fervent hopes without which I am not 
to be taken in any kind of service. For 
which boon of your Honor’s merciful phil- 
anthropy and equity in charity,I shall joint- 
y invoke heavenly choicest blessings to 

well with your Honor’s long life in years 
and advancing chair. 





TOLLS THE KNELL OF ROYALTY 


Curious Regulations That Govern the 
Use of St. Paul’s Great Bell, 


From The Westminster Gazette. 
The Great Bell of St. Paul’s was not 
toiled for Prince Henry of Battenberg, be- 
cause he Was not in the line of descent 


from any English sovereign. This honor is 
paid only to a member of the royal fam- 
ily who, could under any conceivable 
circumstances succeed to the throne; though 
it may be doubted whether the bell 
would toll for a royal infant not in the di- 
rect line of succession. This rule does not 
apply to the consort of the sovereign, of 
the heir apparent, or of a Prince or Prin- 
cess on the steps of the throne. The boom- 
ing of the Great Bell of St. Paul’s was the 
first intimation which the citizens of Lon- 
don received of the death of the Prince Con- 
sort, which occurred at 11 o’clock on the 
night of Saturday, Dec. 14, 1861. 
utside the royal family, the only per- 
sons for whom the ‘bell is tolled are th? 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and the 
Lord Mayor of London dying in his year of 
office. The bell tolled is not ‘‘ Great Paul,”’ 
but the old great bell on which the hours 
are struck. On the occurrence of a death 
in the royal family, the Home Secretary at 
once communicates with the Lord Mayor, de- 
siring him to convey news to the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, with a request that the great 
bell may be tolled. The bell is then tolled 
at intervals of a minute for an hour. The 
last occasion was on the death of the Duke 
Clarence, on Jan. 14, 1892. The Duke died 
-, and the bell was tolled from 
12. At the funeral of the late Canon 
eptember, 1890, ‘‘ Great Paul,” 
miuch-the deeper and more’ sonor- 
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‘CATCHING BLACK SEABASS 





Great Sport to be Had off the South- 
ern California Coast. 


JEWFISH THEY ARE CALLED THERE 


The Common Method Is to Take 


Them with a Hand Line—Some 
of Them Weigh Over 
500 Pounds. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., Feb. 2.—Oh, ye East- 
ern nimrods, who glory over a catch of a 
dozen one-pound bass in the rural streams 


during a whole day, or who relate with 


pride for months after how you landed 
a twenty-five pound muskallonge, or @ 


ten-pound fresh water trout, what would 


you say to hauling in several of the Pa- 


cific Coast black seabass that weigh any- 
where from 120 pounds to even 540 pounds? 
This is a good season for seabass fishing, 
and many a man who came to Southern 
California to avoid the cold and ice of 
the Eastern and Northern Winter has 
caught several of these prodigious pisca- 
torial trophies in the Jast few weeks, while 
he has read of his friends at home wading 
in snow and wearing ulsters and overshoes 
to keep reasonably warm. } 

You anglers that become excited at the 
strike of a. five-pound bass, and delight 
in the joyous exhilaration occasioned by 
the music of your ‘“ multiplier,” as yard 
after yard of line is reeled off, just imag- 
ine, if you can, what you would do and 
how you would act if you hooked a 400- 
pound bass. Don’t believe there is a 
bass as large as that aswim, do you? 
Neither do scores of Eastern people until 
they have seen and experienced for them- 
selves, It is generally admitted that there 
are two things about which all men will 
lie—fish and a gold mine. As this is a 
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fish story, the precaution has been taken 
to have several of the monster fish photo- 
graphed, and if seeing is not believing, the 
necessary affidavits may be secured to 
corroborate the photographs. 

There is a fish in Southern California 
waters commonly known as the “ jewfish,” 
but it is nothing but an overgrown bass. 
Up to about 100 pounds they are called 
bass, above that, jewfish; why, no one can 
say. Many theories huve been ad- 
vanced, but they have always been uttered 
in a spirit of levity, and, therefore, have 
no place in a story dealing with facts. 
These.mammoth fish have all the mark- 
ings, lines, fins, and the mouth of a bass. 
They range somewhere down off the Cen- 
tral American coast, coming North in the 
early Spring or late Winter, with the im- 
mense schools of mackerel, halibut, barra- 
cuda, &c., on which they prey. They go 
as far north.as the Santa Barbara Channel 
before the cooler weather and lower tem- 
perature of the water turns them back. 
They prefer live bait, but will take a 
dead fish if hungry and the fish is fresh, 
The common method is to take them with 
a handline; in the bay one ‘“ bobs” for 
them, There are a few persons who 
have taken a 385-pounder with a rod and 
line, but only experts can do that, men 
who land a rainbow trout as they would a 
sunfish. 

When you want to have sport with these 
monsters with rod and line, select a day 
when the surf is breaking with that long, 
lazy ro!l so peculiar to Southern Califor- 
nia, denoting that there is but little sea on 
and just enough wind to fill the sail of 
your catboat. Take a big stout line of 
some cheap material, and a strong common 
cane pole; there is no sense in wasting a 
$3 line and $12 pole on one of those fellows, 
for nine times out of ten they will take 
it. Festen a stout hook to one end of 





A Jewfish. 
Weight, 250 Pounds. 





two or three feet of flexible wire, and to 
the other end tie your line. Then attach 
your reel to the cane pole, rig the line, 
bait the hook with a half pound or pound 
mackerel, and cast. 

Let out about fifty or seventy-five feet 
of line held in the left hand to prevent the 
bait from taking out more. You will know 
when a jewish strikes—there is no hesi- 
tancy about it; he gulps down your bait 
and starts directly for the bottom or deeper 
water. Drop the line from your left hand, 
take up the pole, and with your right pre- 
pare to take in the slack as fast as he 
will let you have it. It is nonsense to try 
to turn him, your line and pole would snap 
like a thread and a straw. The moment 
you get his direction let the man at_the 
helm bring the boat about and follow. 
He may take out every inch of your 300 
feet of line, and keep’ going; in that event 
have a knife handy to cut the line and 
save vour reel. But if he has swallowed 
hook and all, which is usually the case, he 
will run possibly 150 or 200 feet, then 
“slow up.” The moment he shows an in- 
clination to do so gradually bring a ten- 
sion to bear on the line, and the tug at 
his: “in’ards”’ will tell him instantly in 
what direction is the least resistance. 
Then we will come about and start for the 


boat.. erie 

Now*is the time to test the pmitiplying 
qualities of that reel; work it for it is 
worth, take in every foot of line without 
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drawing the line taut; that wouid only send 
him away again and for good. Let him 
come at his own gait, it will be rapid 
enough for you. The chances are that 
he will come in sight; then—away he 
goes. Take your hand off the reel and 
let it sing. Watch the line closely, and 
begin the tension while you have line :to 
spare, for he will not stop this time until 
he’ has thoroughly tested both line and pole, 
The line is the strongest, so lower the pole 
until it is almost in the water, bringing: 
the strain entirely on the line; there is lots 
of stretch in 300 feet of line, be it silk 
or linen. He will take every foot of it ift 
hooked in the gills—well, you lose the 
line, but if he has swallowed the hook 
and bait. he will tug and pull, then slowly 
turn. Now you may breathe easier; ail 
you need now is patience. He will rise, 
then start for the bottom, take probably 
100 feet, then — and try to shake loose. 
Let him alone; all you can do is to keep 
your slack in and the line comparatively 
taut. If you have patience—and you have 
no business fishing if you haven’t—you 
will succeed in drowning him in an hour. 
When his runs begin to shorten and his 
struggles less determined, begin to tauten 
the line. Again he will follow the line. of 
least resistance and slowly approach the 
boat. Toll him up gently, have one of the 
boys stand by with the long gaff, and the 
moment he shows his nose, strike. Drag 
him alongside, pass a rope through his 
gills, and tow him in. 

There are incidents that make the cap- 
ture of a jewish very interesting. His 
pondercus rushes are something terrific; 
the line | cuts through the water with a 

swish,” and your reel fairly screeches 
in its glee. Put your finger on the line 
when it is paying out, and you will find 
it hot, red hot. The tension on one’s nerves 
when every inch of a 300-foot Jine is out 
and a 400-pound bass is tugging at it 
is something fearful. One imagines that 
something inside of him would snap if that 
line should break. 

Last Winter a Brooklyn citizen was out 
here who knew something about fishing. 
He had yanked 30-pound muskallonge:. on 
the St. Lawrence River, and had toyed 
with 10 and 15 pound bass in Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes many a time. He was”"2 
good talker, and could tell a fish story im 
a manner that excited both admiration 
and envy. He was anxious to ‘try deep 
sea fishing. Now the fishermen cf Saw 
Pedro—west from Los Angeles some twenty, 
miles, and the seaport town of Southerm 
California—are very accommodating. Al« 
most any of them will let you go out with 
them for a day’s fishing for $1, and some 
will let you go for nothing, though it igs 
always understood that they are to hava 
your catch, except what you may want for 
your own use. 

The stars had not yet gone down, very 
early one morning, when the Brooklym 
young man—‘“ Joe”’ was his first name— 
and the writer scrambled aboard “ Italian 
Mike’s” sloop and stood down the bay 
for a day’s fishing on the banks over near 
Catalina Island. Just under Sheep’s Nose 
the water wag fairly alive with anchovies 
skipping about as if frightened. Mike 
brought the boat around. ‘‘ Tha’ must be 
a school o’ small mack’rel here,” he said, 
“we'll git some fer bait.” He made @ 
few dips with a small hooped net and 
gathered a quart or more of the ancnovies, 
then he got out three short poles and 
lines, with three or four hooks about one 
foot apart on each line. These we baited 
with the anchovies, and were soon throwing 
quarter and half-pound mackerel into the 
tank by the dozen. After twenty minutes 
of this sport we stood on out to sea. 
‘Bait yer hooks with them littlest macke 
‘rel and troll, yer might git a bass or 
halibut,” said Mike. 

Joe began to rig his rod—a highly polished, 
silver-mounted lancewood affair—with «@ 
silk line, and it took Italian Mike fifteen 
minutes to induce him to put it up and 
change its multiplier to a stout cane polo 
rigged to a heavy barracuda line. Over 
went our lines, and it was not long untik 
Joe had a strike and, after a little play in 
the most approved style, drew a four-pound 
halibut alongside. <A halibut, by the way, 
is aS gamey as a bass, and will give you 
as much sport. Joe was delighted, and 
let him have fifty or seventy-five feet of 
line, when suddenly the merry whirr of 
the reel changed to a screech, and the 
line fairly hissed as it cut a wide ripple 
through the water. Joe looked surprised, 
and took. hold of the reel to turn him, 
then, to save his reel, he took the pole in 
his right hand and caught the line in his 
left. “ Drop that,’ yelled. Mike, but Joe 
had obeyed before the words were .cut-~ 
the line was hot, and Joe looked hurt and 
anxious. 

“He’s got a 
as he prought the boat around. Them 
aloud, ‘* You’ve hooked a big bass; now 
do as I .say an’ maybe we'll save him.” 
Then followed an hour’s struggle. Finally 
the fish was tolled alongside, and as the 
great black monster, with horrible mouth 
opened wide, rose to the surface Joe 
dropped pole and line and almost fell over 
the opposite side of the boat. ** Holy 
Moses, what's that?’ he gasped. Mike, 
however, had gaffed the fish through the 
eye, and, while the writer held it, passed g 
rope through its gills. ‘‘It’s a bass,’’ he 
said. Joe gazed over the side at his. catch 
in a cautious sort of way. He could not 
dispute it, it was a bass. It brought down 
the scales to just 385 pounds. 

“* Bobbing "’ for jewfish in the bay ‘is ex- 
citing fun, but there is no science in ‘it, 
and it is resorted to principaily by people 
who wint to make money selling the fish- 
meat. During the Autumn and Winter 
months jewfish follow mackerel, smelt, 
halibut, and other fish inside the bay. 
When their presence is known, get a strong 
float—any sort of plank will do, but a@ 
two-by-four-scantling about six feet long 
is best; to this attach a rope, common cot- 
ton clothes line about twenty feet long 
will do. To the hook end fasten a small 
stout chain, two or three feet long, and 
to the other end of the chain attach the 
heok of quarter-inch steel and about eight 
inehes long. Bait the hook with a good- 
sized mackerel, or any lively fish, hooked 
through the jaws, and throw the whole 
outfit overboard. Row away 100 yards-or 
so, and watch the scantling, if there are 
any jewfish about it will not be long until: it 
will be performing all manner of gyrations, 
Then row for it. It will be some time’ be- 
fore you can pick it up, but when you do 
get 1¢ hold it fast in the bow of the boat, 
and let the fish tow you around until: he 
gives up, then tow him in. The meat-.of 
the jewfish is palatable, though rather too 
fat and coarse, but many people are fond 
of it. One advantage is that one is not 
troubled with smal! bones. 

Catching sharks from the long wharves 
that project out into the ocean at the 
Southern California seaport towns is an- 
other favorite pastime. Take 150 feet of 
small clothes line, rig the hook the same 
as in bobbing for jewfish, but bait it with 
anything—meat, decayed fish, &c. —and 
throw out in deep water with the shore 
end of the line fast to the wharf. Let the 
hook go to the bottom—sharks are the 
scavengers of the deep, and will find it. 
They are not so gamey as some smaller 
fish, but one six feet long and weighing a 
hundred or more pounds will keep you busy 
trying to land him, even with a hand line. 
It is nonsense to fish for them with pole 
and line; they seem to have less feeling 
than other fish, and can be landed only 
by main strength. 

Italian Mike and three other men, 
two each in sloops owned by a fishing 
company of this city, had a thrilling ex- 
perience with a school of sharks recently. 
The two sloops went up Santa Barbare 
way from San Pedro Bay to fish a few 
weeks ago. Each ‘boat carried a 140- 
fathom seine (840 feet.) The idea was to 
drift southward with the current, arriy- 
ing at the bay about 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The sloops drifted and drifted until 
they were off the mouth of False Bay, and 
the men almost asleep. About daylight 
the most unheard-of rumpus stirred up 
the waters around Mike's sloop, and the 
net, which had drifted along, bobbing now 
and then as the fish struck it, began to 
swish away as if bewitched. The men 
made it fast at once, and then the sloop 
began to move westward at a race-horse 
gait. The astonished fishermen kept. a 
sharp lookoct and made out the forms 
of a school of immense sharks battling 
with the net, jamming their noses into it 
and rushing through the water direct for 
China. Mike rose to the occasion, and de- 
termined to capture one of the big fellows 
if possible. He saw that the ~chool of 
sharks had spoiled his catch of fish and it 
made him mad. He held the helm down, 
and prepared for a long fight. The other 
man got out a hatchet and stood by te 
slay. 

Straight westward for seven miles the 
shar drove the sloop, but one by one 
they” became disentangled, and gave wp 
the fight, until only one was left. He could 
not get away, and the men assumed the 
offensive, getting. him alongside and suc- 
ceeding in dealing him wicked blows on 
the tail. -After a hard battle they, killed 
him and got his huge bulk in tow. - Ther: 
they started back. Soon after the schooi 
of sharks visited Italian Mike, a single 
shark struck Skipper Black’s net, and 
played havoc with it. He and his com- 
panions adopted the same tactics that 
Mike had used, succeeding in killing their 
game and towing him in. The sloops ar- 
rived inside six hours late and with ruined 
nets, but proudly towing. the two big 
sharks. Strangely enough they both meas- 
ured ten feet six inches in length. One 
weighed 700 pounds, and the other 650, but 
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A MUSEUM OF RELIGIONS 





Valuable Collection Recently Mounted 
at the Smithsonian. 


MODES OF WORSHIP ILLUSTRATED 


Objects Which Show Graphically How 
People Pray—Religious History 
and Ceremonial — Queer 


Prayer Wheels. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8.—The officers of the 
National Museum of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution have for a long time been making 
éoliections of objects from all parts of the 
world, illustrating modes of worship in the 
countries of Europe and the far East. This 
collection has now reached such dimensions 
that a space has. been allotted to it to the 
west of the rotunda, where it has been 
mounted in large cases. The custodian of 
this collection is Dr. Cyrus Adler, the li- 
brarian of the institution, who has made 
the study of religious history and cere- 
monial institutions his especial work. There 
are only a few collections in the world rep- 
resenting modes of worship, the most im- 





Shofars. 





portant of which and the first one estab- 
lished solely for the preservation of ob- 
jects having to-do with religion being the 
Musée Guimet, founded in Lyons in 1879 
by M. Emile Guimet on his return from 
the mission intrusted to him by the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction, to study the 
religions of the extreme Orient. 

This collection is the largest and best 
ever put together, but in spite of its splen- 
Gid character and the great impetus it has 





given to scientific research, Dr, Adler says 
weakness which cannot 
overlooked. The general classi- 
fication as well as the special arrangement 
is defective from the point of view of a 
museum of religions. The collection at 
the National Museum has been arranged 
with an especial regard to the requirements 
of the student as well as those of the prac- 
While in other museums 
considerations have dictated 
classifications exhibits, in 
the Chinese, Japanese, and In- 
shown comparatively 
are taken up sole- 
modes of worship, and not 
been distributed on the sur- 
This arrangement seems 
even the passer-by in 
looking at the cards which have been 
placed before the objects cannot fail to 
compare in his own mind one religion with 
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Chinese Rosary. 


Each Bead Carved Into an Image of One of the 
Eighteen Arhats. 





another, and thus discover points of sim- 
ilarity in the early myths and customs in 
all sects. 

The real method of popular education, Dr. 
Adler says, consists in imparting the un- 
known in terms of the known. Many mu- 
seums contain objects which would find 
place in a collection of religions, and the 
National Museum contains a number of ob- 
jects in its various ethnological exhibits 
which should most properly be placed in a 
collection devoted to objects of worship; 
for instance, the Bureau of Ethnology has 
since its beginning been devoted to the col- 
lection of objects showing the mortuary 
customs and ceremonial rites of the North 
American Indian, but it is most difficult to 
know whether it is better to break this 
collection for the increase of the other. Mr. 
‘William Woodville Rockhill, now the Third 
Assistant Secretary of State, two years 
ago explored Tibet and brought back a fine 
collection of Tibetan objects of worship 
never before seen in the United States, or, 
indeed, in any other country of the world, 
but it is considered best to preserve the 
collection as a whole. 

In the collection which Dr. Adler has ar- 
ranged there has been another departure 
in the arrangement and classification of the 
early Greek and Roman heroes. Most of 
these heroes and most of the ceremonials 
of the early Greeks have been represented 
in the past by the famous sculptors of early 
Greece and Rome. Jupiter, Venus, Her- 
cules, Silenus, Psyche, Mercury, Clytie, 
Aphrodite, and many others are from the 
chisels of the old masters. But these stat- 
ues because of their grandeur as works of 
art have been considered entirely from an 
aesthetic standpoint, and not especially 
from Dr. Adler’s point of view, as religious 
objects. Here at the National Museum, it 
is: believed for the first time, have these 
casts of famous statues been mounted with 
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the especial object of conveying to the 
visitor some conception of the form and 
character of the gods of the Greeks and 
Romans. They have been carefully cerded, 
and the descriptions on the cards in con- 
nection with the casts themselves convey 
better than much study of books of Greek 
mythology the prose as well as the poetry 
of the early Greek religion. 

The Jewish exhibit, though not as yet a 
very large one, is of tke greatest possible 
interest, and the objects have been collected 
with great care by Dr. Adler and other 
students of Jewish ceremonial in this and 
ether countries. In one ease there are arti- 
fies ancient and modern, used in the re- 
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Hebrew inscriptions relating to aa. ps 
is a large brass dish, made in Venice- 
the fifteenth century. which ‘was 

for holding green herbs, -and* there “are 
twelve wine glasses with delicate engrav- 
ings upon them representing human life. 
During the “ Sedar,”’ each persdn is sup- 
posed to drink of four cups of wine, and 
the glasses are refilled at stated parts of 
the service, one enn being set apart fcr the 
prophet Elijah, the expected herald of 
the Messiah. There are scrolls of the law, 
or Torah, wrapped in embroidered velvet 
cloth, with a silver work belt and silver 
bells on the rollers. 

There are also two manuscript copies of 
the Book of Esther inserted in revoiving 
silver cases, with illuminations illustrating 
the chief events narrated in the book. 
especial interest is a delicately wrought 
silver spice box supposed to have been man- 
ufacturcd in Wurtemberg. A box filled 
with spice is used in the Jewish service 
known as Habdallah, (or separation,) the 
service of the conclusion of the Sabbath. 
There is a tradition that at the beginning 
of the Sabbath a special angel accompanies 
the worshipper from the synagogue and re- 
mains with him until the holy day is ended. 
The departure of the angel leaves the man 
faint and the spices are intended to restore 
him. There is a Jewish marriage contract 
dated at Rome in the year of creation 
5576. In the Kathubah, or marriage con- 
tract, the .obligations of the husband to 
love, honor, and provide becomingly for 
his wife are set forth, and also the amount 
of dowry allowed the bride. The minimum 
of the dowry is fixed by the law at 50 
shekels (about $50) for a virgin and 100 
shekels for a widew or divorced woman. 
There is a wedding ring of odd design. 

In a large ease there is a veil of the 
Holy Ark, made in Padua, Italy, in 1736, of 
yellow silk. richly embroidered in silver, 
gold, and silk, with the beginning of the 
Ten Commandments beautifully worked in 
gold. In the Holy Ark are kept the scrolls 
of the law, or the Pentateuch, written on 
parchment, for use in the services of the 
synagogue. The Holy Ark, being the most 
important article in the synagogue, is 
richly adorned, and whenever opened the 
congregation rises in reverence, for it con- 
tains the law of God. In another case there 
are a number of tapestries in different 
colors made in the thirteenth century rep- 
resenting the story of David and Goliath, 
David and Bathsheba, and other events in 
religious history. 

There are a number of shofars. The 
modern Jewish synagogue has preserved 
in its ceremonial among other customs the 
use of the shofar, translated in the Eng- 
lish version of the Bible, ‘“ cornet.’”’ The 
shofar is sounded several times during the 
service on New Year’s Day, at the conclu- 
sion of the Day of Atonement, and at other 
times, but its use on all occasions is not 
general and probably never was, although 
it still survives in many countries. For 
New Year’s service it is, however, the 
characteristic feature. The shofar is most 
interesting in a popular sense because it 
is not only the only ancient musical instru- 





Gilt Image of Tibetan God Tamdrin, 


Protector Against Evil Spirits. 


ment actually preserved in the Mosaic 
ritual, but it is also the oldest form of wind 
instrument known to be retained in use in 
the world..The shape of the instrument 
varies considerably. Two Italian specimens 
of the seventeenth century preserved the 
form of the natural horn. Frequently these 
instruments are found bearing Hebrew in- 
scriptions. The method of oes the 
shofar has been handed down by tradition, 
though it varies shightly in different com- 
munities. Three sounds are employed, a 
short sound, a_ broken or _ interrupted 
sound, consisting of a short blast being 
given three times, dnd a third which is a 
prolongation of the first. As the horn is 
blown entirely by the changing of the lips, 
its blast, roughly, is in its intervals not 
unlike that of the bugle. The most ancient 
use of signals of any sort was, no doubt, 
Dr. Adler thinks, to apprise a tribe of the 
coming of an enemy and to call together 
the clansmen for defense. The earliest and 
most frequent use of the shofar in Israel 
was for military purposes. 

In another case of the Jewish collection 
there is one of the long peculiar looking 
knives used for the slaughter of animals, 
the killing of animals for food being per- 
formed by a person especially trained and 
authorized by the Church. After the throat 
is cut the internal organs of the beast are 
examined for traces of disease, and during 
each act short prayers are recited. If a 
trace of disease is found the animal is un- 
fit to be eaten. There are lamps of beauti- 
ful design which show the elaborate scale 
of the Jewish rites. ‘There are examples of 
phylacteries which were used by the Jews 
at morning prayers. These objects are em- 
ployed in the Jewish ritual in pursuance 
of the command that the word of God 
should be “a sign upon thy hand and for 
frontlets between thy eyes.”’ They consist 
of the passages of Deuteronomy, vi., 4-9, 
and xi., 13-21, written on strips of parch- 
ment attached to leather straps, for bind- 
ing on the forehead and the left arm. 

The exhibit of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism is large. There are statues of what 
are called the Buddhist “ Arhats.’’ These 
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Prayer Wheel and Parts of Prayer 
Wheel, 





are representations of saints of the highest 
rank in Buddnism, They were of the five 
hundred first disciples. The doctrine of the 
Buddhists is beautifully simple. Bud- 
dhism arose at the beginning of the fifth 
century before Christ as a schism or refor- 
mation of Brahmanism in India. The 
substance and teaching of Buddha is that 
the condition of a man ina this life is the 
inevitable result of his own acts. This 
Karma, or law of cause and effect, extends 
not only over the present life, but 
over all previous and future lives of man. 
The goal is the Nirvana or cessation of re- 
newed existence and the extinction of sor- 
rows. 

In this collection the relation of Bud- 
dhism is clearly shown between the differ- 
ent countries. It spread rapidly, and to- 
ward the end of the eleventh century, 
A. D., it was entirely suppressed in India 
itself, but had extended over Ceylon, Bur- 
mah, Siam, China, Corea, Japan, and 
Tibet, in each country taking forms pe- 
culiar to the customs of the people. It 
now has more than 400,000,000 adherents. 
In one case there are prayer wheels and 
rosaries from Tibet. The same teachings 
which eaused the northern Buddhists to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of continually mum- 
bling unintelligible formulas must be held 
responsible for the invention of this in- 
genious mechanical contrivance of the 
“prayer wheel” or “‘prayer barrel,” which, 
when turned the right way—from left to 
right—is as efficacious as if the person turn- 
ing it, or who had built it, recited himself 
alt the prayers inclosed in it on_ printed 
slips of water. Each complete revolution of 
the wheel counts as one repetition of all the 
prayers contained in the barrel. Accordin 
to Alexander Cunningham the earlies 





tion of the prayer wheel is found in the 
records of the’ Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
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There are two kinds of prayer wheels. 
The first comprises hand wheels. wheels 
turned by the wind or by water, and small 
stationary wheels’or barrels placed either 
in a house or in rows near a temple. The 
second class are much larger machines 
and are only found in temples. They are 
sometimes 30 or 40 feet high and 15 or 20 
feet in diameter. The prayer wheel illus- 











Tibetan Prayer Wheel with Cloth 
Cover. 





trated here consists of a cylinder of metal 
on a wooden handle. In the interior are 
arranged, one on top of the other, sheets 
of paper, or leaves of a book on which a 
‘*spell”’ or prayer is printed in very fine 
characters—the finer the better. The sheets 
are wound on the axle from right to left, 
and the wheel when set in motion must 
revolve in the ee way so that the 
writing passes in front of the person in the 
way in which it is read—i. e., from left to 
right. The invocation to Buddha, ‘‘ O jewel 
in the lotus flower,”’ is sqmetimes placed 
in these wheels. Sometimes these wheels 
are placed in streams of water, which turn 
them by their motion, the machines thus 
praying for their owners night and day. 

In the same case there is a most beauti- 
ful Japanese temple sword, carved with 
that skill for which the Japanese are 
famous. The scabbard is made up of an 
elaborate design of green cloisonne enamel, 
There is a brilliant statue of Daikoku, the 
Japanese god of wealth, made of lacquered 
wood and coated with gilt. It is about 
one and a half feet high, and is well 
carved, Next it are two white foxes, sym- 
bols frequently placed at the entrances of 
Japanese temples. In another case there 
is a Japanese ‘‘demon queller,’”’ about four 
feet high, carved delicately, which has a 
wonderfully fine decorative effect, if one 
cares to look upon it in that aspect. These 
demon quellers are favorite cancea tions ‘of 
the Japanese sculptors, who usually repre- 
sent them riding on the backs of lions en- 
gaged in their customary occupation of 
exterminating the demons of evil. In still 
another case there are a number of Japan- 
ese ‘‘votive”’ tablets, the use of which, 
like those of the early Greeks, was to pray 
for the favor of the Japanese god. There 
is one, brilliantly colored, which ‘was 
offered at the first shaving of a Japanese 
child's head. There is another of a mother 
and child praying, and still another offered 
at the bathing of a Japanese child. Shin- 
toism is the national and official religion 
of Japan, and many are the forms of tem- 
ples and shrines which the Japanese erect 
to their divinity. 

These shrines are called yashitos, and the 
museum collection contains several elabo- 
rately carved models. There is also a 
mikoshi, or portable Shinto shrine. These 
mikoeshis are carried from one part of the 
country to the other, and contain nothing 
but a wooden frame, upon which is mount- 
ed a mirror, the symbol of creation. Along- 
side of these shrines there is a collection of 
religious articles from among the Ainos, 
the aborigines of Northern Japan. The 
Ainos are a remarkably primitive people, 
wear their hair’long and are low in the 
scale of civilization... One mode of worship 
is by means of two “ worship sticks.” 
These are two wands of white wood 
whittled nearly to the top, from which 
pendant shavings fall down in white curls. 
These sticks are used in various ways 
for charms, but there is nothing in the 
world more vague than the religious no- 
tions of the Ainos: There are two Japanese 
temple drums of gilt with gilt roosters cn 
the top. These drums were put up in the 
front of Buddhist temples, and the priests 
strike them to announce tlie ‘hours of 
prayer. In the same collection there are 
candlesticks, censers, and other small ob- 
jects, all of which are wonderfully carved. 
The Buddhism of Japan differs from that 
of other countries, for it adopted many 
of the elements of Shintoism. 

Other cases are devoted to Prahmanism. 
There are a number of white marble im- 
ages decorated with paint and gilt. Brahma 
was a member of the Hindu Triad. He 
was born from a golden egg, which was 
deposited by Vishnu on the chaotic waters, 
or he emerged from a lotus flower, which 
sprang from the ravel.of Vishnu, who was 
floating on the ocean of creation. All the 
marbles emanated from Brahma; Siva, 
Lakshmi, Devi, Kortkeyi, god of war; 
Hanuman, the monkey god; the fish incar- 
nation of Vishnu, and other animal incar- 
nations, all of which have their different 
myths. Below these marbles are a num- 
ber of small terra cotta models of Hindu 
ascetics performing various acts of penance. 
The penitents assumed immovable atti- 
tudes until their sinews shrunk and they 
had no more use of their limbs, One of 
them is gazing with his eyes staring into 
the sun. Another is holding one-hand up 
above his head. Another is lying on pottery 
vases, a most uncomfortable couch. ere 
is another one of a naked man lying on 
rough stones. There is an exhibit which 
gives some idea of the caste in India, includ- 
ing a set of caste marks. 

Those of the Brahmans, from which caste 
the priests are taken,are complicated bronze 
affairs, symbolical, of course, but not intel- 
ligible to the passer-by; those of the war- 
rior, or Kshatyra, are of bronze, and 
smaller: those of the merchants, or Vaisyas, 
are still smaller, while those of the laborer, 
or lowest caste, called Sudras, are of lead. 

There are several cases devoted to the 
forms of Mohammedan worship and a num- 
ber of photographs taken at the pilgrim- 
ages. The most notable object, perhaps, is 
the Koran table or stand, with the Koran 
upon it. This stand, which is about three 
feet high, is entirely inlaid with mother-of 
pearl, and inscribed with the usual Moham- 
medan invocation before any religious act, 
**In the name of God,” and the date, A. H., 
1210. The Koran is treated by the Moham- 
medans with the greatest possible respect. 
The law says that it is to be placed above 
the level of the floor. In the same case 
there are a number of dervish dresses, caps, 
the gowns, shoes, &c,, of Persian priests, 
and the costumes the pilgrims wear. Each 
Mohammedan mosque has its appointed 
Inman or leader, who reads the Koran 
and conducts the services. Each’ mosque 
has its muezzins, whose duty it is to call 
the worshippers from the minarets. All 
the costumes worn by these persons will 
be placed in these cases when the work of 
the curator is finished. The collection is 
not as yet, by any means, a coanenete one, 
and it is the’ purpose to gradually coilect 
objects relative to all religions. In the Cath- 
olic Church there will be a collection of 
woven goods, objects in metal, wood, &c., 
and representations from the fine arts and 
their affinities, such as architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music, as_applied to 
religious uses. In the Anglo-Jewish por- 
tion of the exhibition it is proposed to col- 
lect historic relics and records as well as 
all the antiquities obtainable, and objects 
relating to the Jewish-ecclesiactic art of the 
past as well as that of the present. 





Parting at the Ferry. 


There was a lusty young fellow. with 
red cheeks, curly hair, broad shoulders, and 
a height half a head taller than that of 
any of his companions, but tears were 
coursing down his cheeks, although he tried 
repeatedly to wipe them off with a big 
red handkerchief. He laughed and talked 
hysterically while each one embraced and 
kissed him, without observing “those who 
passed by. They were waiting for a Wall 
Street ferryboat to enter the slip on the New- 
York side, and the scene was so unusual 


that almost everybody observed them. The 
language spoken was Italian, but the un- 
spoken was the universal language of atf- 
tection mingled with sorrow. ‘The young 
fellow was about to sail for home probably. 
He had prospered here, evidently. His 
clothing was of good material, his hat was 
new, and his shoes had been polished. A 
heavy watch chain dangled on his vest, 
and one could believe that a_ substantial 
wallet in an inside pocket held consider- 
able money. On a pushcart were his be- 
longings in a bundle and a freshly painted 
chest. It indicated how economy in ex- 
penses was practiced to thé last minute. 
The boat came in, and when the gates 
were swung open the embraces were re- 
newed. Only the young fellow and the 
owner of the pushcart went on the boat, 
the others waiting at the gateway and wav- 
ing their caps when the boat went out. 
On the passage across the young fellow 
pulled himself together and chatted more 
calmly while leaning against the pushcart. 
The ae only five minutes, 
but it was a entous incident in one 
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Ups and Down tn the Development” of 
the Baltimore and Ohio. © 


THE TIMES'S GREAT “BEAT” IN 1887 


Told of the Sale by Robert Garrett of 
the Controlling Interest in the 
Property — Prospects of 
the Road To-day. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 8.—On the morning of 
March 10, 1887, the offices of newspapers 
and brokers were flooded with telegrams 
asking, ‘Is the announcement in this morn- 
ings NEw-YorRK TiMes true?”" Many of 
these messages came before 10 o'clock, 
and, as a result all the news stands which 


received the New-York papers were 
besieged, between 10 and 11. o’clock, 
and everybody was clamoring for THE NEW- 
York Times. The supply was sold out in a 
few minutes, and extravagant prices were 
offered for copies of the morning’s issue. 
Thousands of people read the leading item 
of news with breathless interest. -It-gave in 
full the details of an arrangement between 
Robert Garrett, then President -of the Balt- 
timore and Ohio Road, with Alfred Sully, by 
which 80,000 of the 150,000 shares were to 
be sold to Sully for $200 per share, the total 
transaction involving the purchase and con- 
trol of the property amounting to $16,000,000, 
of which $6,000,000 was to be paid in cash. 
Baltimore was amazed... Here was re- 
ported the sale of the first railroad of the 
United States, the trunk line that had 
moved steadily and wondrously forward in 
its business and its profits, the corporation 
to which Jay Gould had not very long be- 
fore offered $225 a share for a majority 
interest, only to be contemptuously refused. 
“It's a stock-jobbing scheme,” said the 
Street. 
“A Wall Street dodge,’’ said the publie. 
And the shares that had been at $168 shot 
up to $180 with a serene confidence that they 
would go to $200. Even such an authority 
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as Johns Hopkins, the keen Quaker, who 
gave $7,000,600 for education, and who had 
saved the Baltimore banks in 1875, had left 
his benefactions in Baltimore and Ohio 
stock with a calm belief that they would 
maintain a normal average beyond $200. 
Since the beginning of the present year 
this same stock has sold as low as $32. The 
difference between $200 and $32 is the story 


that. followed the disclosures of THE NEw- 
York TIMEs in the early pagt of 1887, dis- 


closures which made the most sensational | 


piece of railroad news in- the history of 
American journalism, and which was sv 
accurately. stated that even President Gar- 
rett, the morning it was published, could 
only remark that he had nothing to say. 

It is difficult even at this late day fully to 
appreciate what the effect of the announce- 
ment was upon Baltimore. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Road at first was a line nine 
miles ‘long, extending frem the city to the 
Relay. This was the first steam road in 
the country. Various trials of steam en- 
gines were made. Peter Cooper, a manu- 
facturer from New-York, brought down a 
curious-] ooking concern, something like a 
boiler, with a stovepipe in. it, and heedlessly 
challenged the horse exypsress, then famous 
for its speed, to a race. Peter Cooper’s 
wash boiler was doing fine work, but at a 
critical moment the band slipped, Peter 
Cooper’s finger was mashed, (this was the 
first railroad accident in the Western Hem- 
isphere,) and as the railroad train was not 
able to regain lost time the horses won 
the race. 

When the Baltimore and Ohio was push- 
ing across the mountains to the great West 
it was in a state of chronic bankruptcy, 
and only the action of the State and of the 
City of Baltimore in lending their credit 
saved it from ignominious failure. Often 
the paper of the road was worth less than 
a quarter of its face value. But after a 
while the reward came. John W. Garrett 
became President, and his firm and au- 
tocratic management lifted the property to 
unimagined profitableness. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Road became 
Baltimore and the State of Maryland, and 
controlled both. The State and the city 
had representations in the Directory and it 
was necessary for President Garrett to 
control them. This led to the general par- 
ticipation in politics. So the city and State 
and the Baltimore and Ohio were knit to- 
gether politically, socially, and in every 
way, and the greatest of these seemed to 
be the Baltimore and Ohio: The Garretts 
were easily the first family of Maryland. 
John W. Garrett was considered one of 
the greatest men of the country, close to 
the elder Vanderbilt in power and ability, 
and his son Robert, whom he was training 
as his successor, was one of the fashion- 
able millionaires of the time. He was all 
the more celebrated because, under his 
father’s eye, he was a nervy speculator 
and a railroad Vice President, with all his 
indulgence in society. In 1884, John W. 
Garrett died. He left his two sons and 
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his daughter all very rich. The Garrett 
holding of Baltimore and Ohio stock was 
then about 57,000 of the 150,000 shares. Of 
the other 93,000 shares the Hopkins estate 
controlled 15,000, Baltimore City 32,500, 
and Greggs and Burns, local millionaires, 
10,000, and all these interests were har- 
monious. ‘ 

Robert Garrett was elected to succeed his 
father, and he was fortified in his position 
by these 114,500 out of the total of 150,000 
shares. He appeared to permanently 
fixed in the place, but before he had been 
President four years the publication in 
THE TIMES gave the beginning of the re- 
markable history which runs to the pres- 
ent day. When Sully was not able to raise 
the $16,000,000, Ives and Stayner began_ 
their negotiations, and the figure of Ives, 
elaborately dressed, faithfully followed by 
his faultless flunky, and Stayner, the satel- 
lite of the new star in finance, became 
familiar figures in Baltimore. For the five 
months following the article in THE Times 
the deals went on, and finally the full 
truth became known. The road d 
surplus of almost $56,000,000, 
cently built its extension to Philadelphia 
at.enormous cost, but it was thought to be. 

strong .condition. It owned its own 
graph, own express, its own sleep- 


ai tt hed deed Gould. aad the A 
press 
the. truth. known- 
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to raise money, the 
sult Sagat 
th _ télegrap 
to the Adams Com- 
pany. and . dining and ‘sleeping cars to 
uliman. obert rrett resigned, and 
not long afterward he was taken abroad 
to recover his health, but he is still in- 
curably ill, and is passing his days on his 
country place, neat Baltimore. 

Samuel, Spencer, who has learned railroad- 
ing from the.bottom, round of the ladder, 
and had made-his“way upward by the force 
of his ability, was elected:'to succeed Rob- 
ert Garrett, and the selacy of the office 
was increased to. $25,000... He- was a very 
capable President, but the politics of the 

foo much for him, and, after a 
: not re-elected. 


z) 


place b Spe o 
year of seryie he was ’ 

Mr. Spencer was ousted from the Presi- 
dency by..the Baltimore interests, These 
interests, led ‘by William F. Frick, Robert 
Garrett’s father-in-law, entered a five-year 
agreement,.in which enough stock to con- 
trol the road was pooled. In the course 
of events the stock of the city and cf Johns 
Hopking University. was purchased at par, 
and, as it turned out, it was a good thing 
for both that they ‘sold at this figure, al- 
though, as they “had beén ‘getting 10 per 
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cent. a year regularly before the collapse 
began, they had counted the same stock as 
worth $200. The Hopkins University was 
so crippled by this shrinkage that the mem- 
bers of the Faculty voluntarily agreed to a 
reduction of their salaries, and a fund was 
raised to tide the institution over its 
troubles. 

Under the hew arrangements Charles F. 
Mayer, with practically autocratic pcwers, 
became President. He had had no rail- 
road experience. He was President of a 
Western Maryland coal company and of a 
branch line of railroad to the coal fields, 
and he was one of the most suc2assful 
financiers of the city. He was a million- 
aire. He worked with incredible industry, 
paying attention to the smallest details 
of the road. In five years he brought the 
property into good condition, but his mis- 
fortunes of temper had isolated him from 
the officers and Directors. If he had 
tired at the end of the five years, however, 
he would have gone forth comfortably; but, 
against his own wish, he agreed to hold 
on.two years more, and recalled his res- 
ignation. In those two years the men whom 
he had ignored saw all his successful work 
gradually drift to failure. The finances of 
the road went from bad to worse, and the 
property was trembling on the brink of a 
receivership, while Wall Street was ham- 
mering the stock to almost one-sixth of 
what it brought only nine years ago. The 
floating debt had grown to nearly ¥10,0u0,- 
000, and there was a blanket mortgage on 
all the property of the corporation. 

The roa which Baltimore practically 
built, which was its pride for years, which 
had had the klindest confidence of its clos- 
est financiers, could not borrow $100,000 in 
its own city, and its only hope was New- 
York. How the New-York financiers re- 
sponded to the call has been told. They 
placed their men in the Directory, turned 
out the old President, and elected as the 
new President John K. Cowen, who for 
twenty-four years had been the general 
counsel of the company. Much has been 
printed about this being the work of the 
Garrett interests, but the truth of the mat- 
ter is that, while the Garrett estates still 
hold a great deal of stock which pays them 
no revenue, they have lost both their power 
and their influence in the control of the 
road. The Baltimore and. Ohio is now 
owned’ and dominated by New-York capi- 
tal. Nine years ago the Garrett interest at 
market rates was worth. $10,260,000; and jit 
paid a regular dividend of $57,000. It is now 
worth—that is, if the Garretts still own all 
the stock they did nine years ago, and 
most of it is in trust—only about $2,500,- 
000, producing no income. 

The three men who are at the head of the 
road's affairs are President Cowen, Thomas 
M. King, the Second Vice President, and 
James Sloan, Jr., President of the Farmers 
and Merchants’ National Bank. Mr. Sloan 
is not officially connected with the road at 
present, but he probably soon will be, re- 
suming his old placé as the Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, which he resigned 
because he and Mr. Mayer could not agree. 
Mr. King is the practical railroad» man of 
the triumvirate, who will work in harmony 
with the New-York interests. The three 
men who now manage the raad-are inter- 
esting examples of success. Mr. Sloan be- 
gan as a bank employe at a few dollars a 
week. He has become President of the 
bank, one of the leading rich men of the 
South, and. a leading man in most of the 
large financial schemes of the State. He is 
a Baltimorean. 

Mr. King was born in Freeport, Penn., in 
1844. He received a common-schaol edu- 
cation in Pittsburg, got a position as. plat- 
form clerk on a local railroad, and. from 
that became haggage master and conductor. 
From 1861 to 1865 he was conductor, train 
dispatcher, and Assistant Superintendent 
of the Valley Road, between Harper's 
Ferry and Winchester, Va., and under 
Gen. Sheridam he had charge of the move- 
ment of the Sixth and Nineteenth Army 
Corps, Army. of the Potomac. After the 
war he returned to Pittsburg and kept on 
in railroad work. In 1881 he accepted the 
offer-of the Baltimore and Ohio to become 
Superintendent of its Pittsburg Division, 
and so ably did he do the work that three 
years later he was madé Second Vice Presi- 
dent, in which place he has had charge of 
some of the most important undertakings 
of the’ company, including the extensions 
from: Philadelphia and the Staten Island 
terminals. 

But the most interesting of the three is 
President Cowen. He is the son 6f.a black- 
smith, and. is a giant physically as. well as 
intellectually. His parents settled in Ohio, 
and there he was born in 1844. He received 
a good common-school education, and at 
eighteen became a school teacher. By this, 
and by working at odd hours at other things 
he saved enough to go to Princeton, .enter- 
ing in. the middie of. the sophomore year 
and graduating. in 1866 at the hegd of his 
class. -One. of his {ntimate friends at col- 
lege was’ Robert Garrett... He left: college 
without ‘much money, and returned to his 
father’s farm in Ohio, where he worked for 
two years, reading law books at night. The 
Chairman of the committee which admitted 
him to practice was William McKinley. He 
lost sight of Robert Garrett until one day in 
the seventies, when he received a telegram 
asking him to come to Baltimore at once. 
He has been here ever since. When the Di- 
rectors made him President the other day 
they had to increase the salary to $40,000 
in order to equal the salaries he received as 
General Counsel and for-his other corpora- 
tion connections. 

Mr. Cowen has been the greatest and most 
popular politician -Baltimore. ever knew. 
While a hard fighter, he is absolutely with- 
out. animosity, and in the bitterest cam- 
paign the toughest district sent him an in- 
vitation to its big ball, saying that while 
they hated his reform business, they liked 
him, because he was game and fair. The 
Baltimore and Ohio was a part of the Dem- 
ocratic machine, and it was regularly 
worked by Gorman and his crowd. When 
Cowen .went into reform and attacked 
Gorman, the Democratic bess warned him 
that he might lose his position, whereat 
Cowen retorted that he might lose his 
position, but he was Very sure he would 
not lose his honor. 

It is not certain that he will resign his 
seat in Congress during the present session, 
as the members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency have requested him not 
to, his services being desirable at this 
time, especially as he has made certain 
investigations that the committee need. He 
says he will still.take an interest in_poli- 
tics, and as.the head of the big railroad 
system he will be able to be a greater 
politician than ever. In driving Gorman 
from the railroad, and separating it from 
politics, he made Gorman a bitter enemy 
of the corporation, and another turn of 
the wheel by which a new régime holds 
sway in the State has brought Baltimore 
and Ohio influences to the top again. The 
whole State Government is now peculiarly 
friendly to the Baltimore and Ohio. Wel- 
lington, who was elected United States Sen- 
ator in January, is one of the most_thor- 
ough Baltimore and Ohio men in Mary- 
land. 
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.-In the midst of all these changes the first 
‘railroad in the country also feels the more 


material developments. It remains first 
in many things. lt was first itself; it had 

ts line the first telegraph, and now 
the firs 


i electrical motor, which. pulls its 
trains through its new elght-miliion- ollar 
tunnel, which is made as light as day by 

auat dhes*ate howard as, the 
she sonerel use OC oleatric! y. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF POKE 


Tracing the Descent of the Great 
American Game. 





ITS ANCESTOR THE ITALIAN MORA- 


Primero Its First Form with Cards— 
How This Was Played—Diver- 
sion of Columbus's Sail- 
ors—Some Definitions. 


The word “primero” occurs in every 
one of the dictionaries of the English lan- 
guage. In all of them, save only in the 
very latest, the word is defined: ‘‘ Primero: 
A Spanish game of cards.’”’ But the latest, 
following the authority of Champlin & 
Bostwick’s: Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Games, defines primero as a “game of 
ecards from which modern poker is de- 
rived.”’ 

The Cyclopedia of Games has this to say 
on the subject: ‘‘ Primero was elaborated 
in France in the seventeenth century into 
ambigu, in which the straight, the straight 
flush four of a kind, and three of a kind 
were introduced. About this time a game 
called post and pair, derived from pri- 
mero, was played in the West of England, 
and from this came brag, on which Hoyle 
wrote a treatise in 1751. In the game of 
brag each player said ‘I brag’ as he 
raised another player. Our poker is sim- 
ply the #/nglish brag with variations.” 

The better opinion, however, the cyclo- 
pedia to the contrary notwithstanding, is 
that brag-is merely a variation of the Irish 
game of spoil five. However, if poker be 
indeed but ithe modern. form of primero, 
then poker in America is as old as the dis- 
covery. The poet Rogers thus sings of the 
occupations on shipboard of the compan- 
ions of Columbus on his first voyage: 


At daybreak might the caravals be seen, 

Chasing their shadows o’er the deep serene; 

bs A burnish’d prows lashed by the sparkling 
e, 

Their green cross standards waving far and wide. 

And now, once more to better thoughts inclined, 

The seaman, mounting, clamored in the wind, 

The soldier told his tales of love and war: 

The courtier sung—sung to his gay guitar. 

Round at primero safe a whiskered band; 

So Fortune smiled, careless of sea or land. 


* The history books say that after the 
landing, when their hand-painted deck had 
been used up, the Spanish sailors made 
cards of the leaves of trees and “even of 
leather.”’ 

But, to return to the lexicographers and 
the publishers of cyclopedias, the origin of 
the theory that primero is the ancegtor of 
poker is found in the first dictionary print- 
ed in England. This was John Minsheu’s 
great Spanish-English Dictionary, which 
was published in London about 1550. Min- 
sheu takes great pains to describe the 
game of primero, which he, like every dic- 
tionary maker who has come after him, 
defines as a Spanish game of cards. In 
order to make his definition the clearer, 
Minsheu puts the game before his readers. 
Four gamesters are debating what game 
they shall play. At last, after rejecting a 
number that have been proposed, O. says: 

“Now, to take away all occasion of 
strife, I will give a mean and let it be 
primero.”’ 

M.—You have said very well, for it is a 
mean between extremes. 

L.—I take it that it is called primero be- 
cause it hath the first place at the play of 
cards. 

R.—Let us goe; what is the sum that we 
play for? 

M.—Two shillings stake, 
lings rest. 

L.—Then shuffle the cards well. 

O.—I lift to see who shall deal. 
be a coat card. I would not 
with never a blank in my purse. 

R.—I did lift an ace. 

L.—I a fower. 
M.—I a sixe, 
hand, ‘ 
O.~-Let the cards come to me, for I deal 
them one, two, three, fower; one, .two, 

three, fower. 

M.—Passe. 

R.—Passe. 

I..—Passe. 

O.—I set so much. 

M.—I will none. 

R.—He none. 

L.—I must of force see it. Deal the cards. 

M.—Give me fower cards. Ile see as 
much as he sets. 

R.—See here my rest; let every one be in. 

M.—I am come to passe againe: 

R.—And I, too. 

L.—I do the self same. 

O.—I set my rest. 

M.—Ile see it. 

R.—I also. 

L.—I cannot give it over. 

M.—I was a small prime. 

L.—I am flush. 

M.—I would you were not. 

L.—Is this good neighborhood? 

M.—Charitie well placed doth first be- 
ginne with oneself. - 

O.—I made five and fiftie with which I 
win +his prime. 

L.—I flush, whereby I draw. 

R.—I play «1.0 more at this play. 

The following explanation of the game, 
which is from Minsheu’s Dictionary, will 
assist in understanding the terms used in 
primero as played by the speakers who 
have just concluded their game: 

** Each player has four cards, which are 
dealt one by one. The highest card is the 
seven, which counts for one and twenty; 
the next card in value to the seven is the 
six, which counts for eighteen; then the 
five, which counts for fifteen. The ace is 
equivalent to sixteen points, But the deuce, 
the trey, and the four count only for their 


respective numbers. After which each of 
the players shows his four cards, and he 
whose cards are all of different sorts wins 
the prime; if they are all of one color he 
wins the flush.”’ 

A picture now in the possession of the 
Falkland family in England, and supposed 
to have been painted by Zucchero, repre- 
sents the great Lord Burleigh playing at 
cards with three other persons, who, from 
their dress, appear to be of distinction, 
each of them having two rings on the 
same fingers of both their hands. -The 
cards are marked as at present, and differ 
from those of modern times only by being 
narrower and longer. Eight of them lie on 
the table, with the blank side uppermost, 
while four remain in each of their -hands. 
Other particulars deserving of notice are 
that one of the players exhibits his cards, 
which are the knave of hearts, and the 
ace, seyen, and six of clubs. There are 
also considerable heaps of gold and silver 
on'the table, so that these dignified per- 
sonages appear to have been playing for 
thigh stakes. There seems to be little doubt 
that. primero was the game which the 
painter meant to portray, and that the 
person exhibiting his cards to the spec- 
tators has -won the flush, for -his three 
clubs are-the best cards for counting, and 
his. knavé of hearts may double the best of 
these, while it also becomes a club, and 
thus wins by the number of points as well 
as by the face cards becoming a flush of 
clubs. In the terms'and expressions used 
by Minsheu’s gamesters, the modern poker 
player will readily recognize the progen- 
itors of the age, the limit, the draw, and 
other words which are commonplaces, per- 
haps household words to him. 

Apparently, the tracing of the origin of 
poker to the older primero is easy. If that 
be granted, who shall trace the genealogy 
of primero? There are writers who insist 
that cards are of Asiatic origin, and one of 
these narrates that Edward I., the crusading 
King of England, played a game called 
“The Game of Four Kings’? when he was 
in Syria. Other writers, of greater weight, 
among whom is Willshire, insist that cards 
are of European origin and that they were 
first used in Italy about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Some place the 
date at 1299. The familiar legend is that 
they were invented by a Frenchman in 
1390 to divert the failing brain of Charles 
VI. The researches of Mr. Willshire and 
other authors have exploded this myth, 
and, so far as France is concerned, the one 
great true story connected with playing 
cards is that the outlines of them were 
printed from woaden bloeks about seventy- 
five years before the invention of printing. 
Since printing was discovered, in 1423, and 
since, as has been said, the story abeut the 
invention of cards for the diversion of the 
imbecile Charles VI. is a fable, whereas 
the storyjof the printing of the outlines of 
the figures on playing cards is true, it may 
be concluded that by 13850 cards were al- 
read, well known in Europe. 

The first game-of cards played in Italy 
of which the name has been handed down 
was frappola. It, is said to have been gn 
exceedingly Bw e. even childish, : affair, 


that i t is know 
Lg mer ae ile af ths 


and eight shil- 


It must 
be a coat 


whereby I am the eldest 
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ut it. It 
y-six cards, 


man,) and fante, (servant 


or knave,) : 
> suit aaliod’ yes 7 
e suits were ed respectiv 
spade, (swords,) coppe, (cups,) de - 
(pieces of money,) and bastoni, (sticks or 
clubs.) The fravpola pack is still in use in 
Spain, Italy, and: Germany. The Spanish 
game of monte, which has no resemblance, 
by the way, to the three-card game of the 
same name sometimes rung in on unworld- 
ly people in railway trains and at country 
fairs, Is played with a frappola deck, as 
are the Italian game of scopa, which re- 
sembles our casino, and the German game 
of skat, which is so absorbingly fascinat- 
ing all over the Fatherland. 
ertain writers, men of the closet rather 
than of the exceedingly wide awake car 
playing worid. speak of games of cards 43 
having been “invented.” It is safe to 
say that no one head, no matter what its 
capacity, would be equal to the task of 
inventing” a game of cards... These 
games are like the proverbs of Solomon, in 
this, that they are so obvious to him who 
plays them as to seem delightfully simple. 
Any one who thinks that the invention of 
@ proverb or a — of cards is easy is at 
liberty to try. Games of cards are not the 
invention of any one brain, or any one 
congress of brains. They are the slow 
and gradual development of a faculty. 
which is stimulated, like other faculties, by 
necessity, or the desire of novelty. - 

How frappola was played by the four- 
teenth-century Italians may never be 
known, for neither the books nor the lege 
ends say, but what the game was like, 
how it grew into an institution with rules . 
and a system, is at least as fair a subject 
for conjecture ‘as is what song the sirens 
Sung to the wary Ulysses and to less ca 
mariners, and any man who chooses:is. a 
liberty to spend time over that riddle. 
Every game of cards is a system. of 
gambling, or diversion, suggested by some=- 
thing that went before. In Italy, the péo- 
ple had been playing a game with the five 
fingers of either hand from before the time 
of Romulus. This game, the tonzgest in 
continuous use in the whole world. wags 
called-mora, and ft is played every day. in 
our own town by the newsboys on Park 
Row, who call it “ quatterchink,” from the 
two Italian words quatro (four) and cingue, 
(five.) The newsboys got it from the first 
Italians who went into the- boot-blacking 
usiness in the streets near the City Hall. 
In the game of mora, or ‘ quatterchink,” 
each of the two payers thrust one hand 
behind his back. hey withdraw them: si- 
multaneously, and the effort on the part of . 
each is to exhibit either a closed fist or 
precisely the same number of. outstretched 
fingers as the other, at the same instant. 
Sometimes, when the youngsters are in 
funds, they play ‘“‘ quatterchink” fora 
money forfeit, but usually the winner -is 
content to administer to the loser as sound- 
ing a thwack as possible with a roll of un- 
sold papers. The game is a noisy one, and 
that is ene reason: why the boys like it. 

This old, old game was the only one 
known to the people of Italy prior to the 
introduction of cards and the growth into 
a system of the game of frappola. Dice 
were, of course, known to the Italians of 
the cities, but among the great mass of the 
population’ mora was the only game that 
was familiar. Is it a rude guess that those 
who elaborated frappola into a game kept 
the rules of mora in mind? Not so. wide or 
so strange as that Daguerre would ‘ulti- 
mately be followed by Roentgen, and that 
Poon nothing in nature will be unknowe 
able. 

To those who are given to card playing, 
the rules by which they abide seem Gibral- 
tars of reasonableness. This is because 
these rules, when analyzed and traced to 
the beginnings of their a.-option, strike eve 
ery one with a sense of their eminent juse 
tice and propriety. Besides, their simplicity 
charms. : 

In most “short-card*’ games of cards 
the numeral five is a conspicuous element. 
This is noticeably true cf poker, where 
each ‘‘hand’”’. consists of five cards, and 
where the “pat” hand so singularly sug. 
gests the closed fist of the mora player. If 
this is objected to as fanciful, we have 
but to recall known facts in the history of 
games at cards. Cards began to be played 
in Italy, as has been said, at the beginning 
ef the fourteenth century. The next game 
played in that country was frusso, which is 
known to have been an elaboration of frap- 
pola, :nd it is in the game of frusso that 
occurs the first mention of the flush as a 
hand which had a recognized value. More- 
over, a flush in frusso was precisely what @ 
flush in poker is in our own time. 

The word primero is the Spanish form of 
the Italian vrimiero. Why the game was 
ealled primero after it had made its way 
from Italy into Spain is not explained in 
the books. but that it was,the same game 
as frusso is proved by the fact that flushes 
and pairs had the same value in both. -It 
is from the English writers that the most 
trustworthy descriptions of the method: of 
playing primero are obtained. Playing 
ecards are said to have made their way into 
England in 1409, and there is no... doubt 
whatever that the first of all games played 
im that. country was primero. It ~was 
brought over by Catharine of Aragon, and 
Shakespeare speaks of Henry VIII.--as be- 
ing ° 

’ Left at primero 
With the Duke of Suffolk. - 


Sir John Seymour, describing the game, 
says: “He who holds. cinquo primero 
(which is a sequence of five of the -best 
ecards and a good trump) is sure to be suce 
cessful over his adversaries. . Hence the 
game takes its denomination.” The resem- 
blance of the sequence of five cards, one 
pair, three of a kind, and four of a kind 
to the open hand of the mora player, and -to 
the two fingers, or three or four fingers, be- 
trays the ancestry of the hands known to 
the modern poker player. 

After all, Prof. Owen could reconstruct 
a prehistoric mastodon from one of ‘its 
bones. The task of suggesting the method 
of proving that poker is but an elaboration 
of the prehistoric mora has been far easier, 





“OLD BLAZES’S” ENORMOUS CAPACITY 


A Famous Old-Time Californian with 
a “Mr. Paul” Thirst. : 


“It has frequently been a problem of 
great curiosity to me,” said Ben Cotton, 
the oldest living negro minstrel, who is 
at. present portraying the role of Cassius, 
the negro servant, in “The War of 
Wealth,” which opens at the Star Theatre 
to-morrow night, “to know what would 
be the. greatest possible amount of liquor 
that a human being could drink in. a 
given time. During my fifty years as @ 
negro minstrel I have been’ almost con 
tinually traveling, and have seen the hard 
liquor drinker in all ‘his phases. The great- 
est drinker I ever saw was a character 
famous in California, known far and wide 
as ‘Old Blazes.’ He was a man about 
forty years old, and had drunk so much 
alcoholic: stimulants that he had come to 
weigh over 300 pounds. He-was a very 
genial and popular man, and whenever the 
various minstrel companies that I have 
been with visited Nevada City they were 
sure to call on ‘Old Blazes.’ One time, 
after having been away from Nevada City 
for ten years, George H. Coes, Frank 
Medena, the famous Lew Rattler, and-I, 
all members of the minstrel company, 
concocted a scheme to get ‘Old Blazes,’ 
as the boys expressed it, ‘as full as a 
goat.’ 

“ Being a very moderate drinker myself, I 
was sent down to his saloon and restau- 


rant first. , 
“«* Well, well, Bennie, I’m. tickled ta 
death to see you,’ said he. ‘By jingo, ’m 
glad to see you,’ gripping me heartily by 
the hand. ‘How are ali the boys, ‘and 
where are they?’ = 

“Oh, they'll all be round after awhile, 
said I, knowingly. ‘ Let’s have a drink.’ 

“He treated, and I returned the compli 
ment’ about a dozen times, and then I-be~ 
gan to realize that my place was at the 
hotel-in bed. As I secured my key and 
started for my room I met the other 
three conspirators. 

“* Blaze will be tickled to death to see 
you,’ said I, and so Frank Medena started 
down to call on him. Frank came back in 
about an hour, and George Coes was the 
next to go. Both returned loaded to the 
guarus, but we all realized that the, cham- 
pion drinker of the minstrel stage had 
been held back as a sort of reserve force. 
That was Lew Rattler. When Lew met 
‘Old Blazes’ he was simply overjoyed to 
see him. They drank cocktails, gin fizzes, 
brandy, plain beer, French cordials, crange 
crisaires, creme de cocoas, and ran the 
menu of the bar down one side and up the 
other. Lew’s speech began to get very 
thick, and at last he was able to explain 
in a dignfied, but somewhat indistinct 
voice, that it was about time for him to 
go to the hotel. = 

“*Not at all, Lew; you must stay here 
and have breakfast with me,’ said Blaze. 

“Even the thought of anything to eat 
almost turned Lew’s stomach, but he had 
to keep up the bluff. Rattler nibbled 
away on a corner of a piece of ham, and 
‘Old Blaze,’ with a_ ferociousness’ that 
would have done credit to a Nubian lion, 
masticated a tremendous piece of ham an 
a half dozen fried eggs. After that he 
ordered a double-sized sirloin, and the 
Rattler saw of him he was as chipper ant 
pert as a lark on a May morning. Hopes 
he'd come back again and ‘bring th 
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The recent unpleasant experience of a 
Woman at one of our best theatres deserves 
publicity as a warning to others of her sex 
in*the care of their valuables. 

During a scene in r-hich the action of 
the play necessitated 2 <im light both be- 
fore and behind the footlights, 1.4 in con- 
sequence unusual twilight in the audito- 
rium, the lady in question felta slight press- 
ure on her shoulder ard at the same mo- 
ment a little movement in her hair of a 
valuable gold comb which she wore. In- 
stinctively she put her hand to her head 
and found the comb was gone. She waited 
till light came and then turned to see who 
was behind her. A man, woman, and. child 
of about twelve years were in the seats. 
Feeling positive of her suspicions she di- 
rectly but quietly accused them. They 
showed little annoyance, but promptly 
denied all knowledge of the comb. Not, to 
be thwarted, however, and positive the 
thief must have been within easy reach- 
ing Gistance of her head, the owner of the 
comb insisted that a search be made for 
it. The man and woman made some pre- 
tense of looking about on the floor and got 
up from their seats, the child remaining 
in his place. Nothing was found, however, 
until after repeated urging the child stood 
up and there on the seat lay the missing 
article. Not wishing to make a scene the 
victim of this undoubtedly cool theft re- 
frained from making public the occurence 
at the time and causing the arrest of the 
parties against whom circumstantial evi- 
dence was so strong, and at the beginning 
ef the next act the three put themselves 
eut of harm’s way by leaving the theatre. 

The incident emphasized what had often 
entered the mind of one spectator of it, a 
wonder that women do not more often lose 
their jeweled combs and hatpins in the 
same way. They are prominently worn and 
certainly offer considerable temptation to 
stealthy and skillful thieving fingers. 

= 
a 

German wisdom is a reproach to this 
country’s lack of activity in the field 
of domestic science and dietetics. Long ago 
Germany established schools for teaching 
girls in factories, mills, and home service 
the details of housework and cooking. Even 
private establishments in the Kaiser’s em- 
pire, in cases where the list of women 
and girl employes is long, maintain at their 
own expense training schools for those who 
are serving them. Though this is done 
from a purely selfish motive, it is signifi- 
eant as showing the commercial value of 
well-fed and well-kept laborers, a point 
that should not be overlooked by social 
economists. 

,* 

Wheelwomen have become so very nu- 
erous that it is now the woman who does 
not ride who is conspicuous. Of this class, 
again, for always in it are they found, the 
few who do not approve of bicycling for 
their sex, are likely, from their rarity, to 
gain a wide distinction. At the moment 
three well-known women head the very 
short list—two Englishwomen, the Princess 
of Wales and Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, and 
one Anglicized American, the novelist, Mrs. 
Craigie, (John Oliver Hobbes.) 

ss 
= 

St. Valentine’s Day ought, according to 
the calendar, to be compassed with un- 
usual observance this year. The valuable 
privileges granted to women only once in 
four years are now in force, and what mo- 
for their acceptance than that made sacred 


by custom and tradition to the god of love? 

In the sweat shops it is evident that sen- 
timent has again invaded trade. Bonbon 
boxes of hearts, fashioned in every size and 
covered in every hue of sf satin, silk, and 
velvet, flower-painted or cupid-decked, are 
ready for their toothsome burdens. Some of 
great beauty are covered with silk crépe 
and painted with the blue delft figures 
whose fashionable sway is now widespread, 
Dainty baskets of white enamel are heart 
shaped, and when piled with chocolates are 
a beautiful study in color effect, with a 
bunch of violets laid on the rich brown 
sweeties, and a satin bow of the same 
flower shade knotted around the handle. 
Flowers and bonbons are the proper valen- 
tines for modish use, painted cards and 
lace-trimmed marvels being left to chil- 
dren. and servants. 

Suburban parties will be numerous on the 
14th, and plenty of town dances have been 
arranged, at all of which the favors will 
be, in newspaper parlance, ‘*‘ timely.’”’ One 
country house hostess has planned a cupid 
party somewhat on the lines of the donkey 

arty of the little folks. A_ skillful artist 
ow drawn a life-size cupid in charming 
outline on rough white paper. This has been 
cut out and mounted on a rosy pink square 
of.sateen that is stretched on a frame. 
A prettily decorated bow is to be provided, 
and a number of ribbon-hung arrows. The 
point of each arrow is ee in a red 
powder, to leave a mark on the white cupid, 
and the guests will try in turn to pierce 
the outlined heart of the little love god. 
Prizes, of course, reward the most suc- 
cessful markswomen and men. 

+ 
* 

The art of ripping, or ‘“ unpicking,’’ as 
eur English cousins call it, is one not al-. 
Ways sufficiently esteemed. The least skill- 
ful person in the sewing room is usually in- 
trusted with the task, and while, for or- 
dinary work, her carelessness may not 
prove harmful, it is fairly criminal, accord- 
ing to a dressmaker, to put valuable fabrics 
in such untutored hands. ‘“ Scissors,’’ says 
this same authority, ‘‘should rarely be 
used in the ripping process, a sharp-pvinted 
knife doing much better and safer. serv- 
ice. All threads should be taken out care- 
fully; not drawn into a knot and left to 
carry a defacing imprint beyond the press- 
ing board. Bias seams, when needed to be 
taken out, should not be pulled apart, in- 
suring an often hopeless stretching, but 
held easily as the stitches are loosened. All 
hooks and eyes, buttons, and metal clasps 
should be taken off if the garment is’ in- 
tended for the dyer, a forethought which 
that tradesman testifies is not often ob- 
served. Laces need very delicate unpick- 
tng when, as in the case of costly pieces, 
they are arranged and rearranged as dress 
garnitures. I have fairly cried out in pro- 
test to see a customer jerk away at a love- 
ly bit of duchesse or point appliqué in her 
haste to demonstrate an idea for its re- 
draping. I do not tell them so, but it 
shows the parvenu, not the gentlewoman, 
to be thus reckless with a work of art. A 
ehief requirement of a well-trained maid 
is skill in taking apart; the care and nicety 
in the process of some French ‘ treasures’ 
would be a revelation to many other maids 
—and mistresses.” 

= 8 
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A brief talk in a story printed in ‘The 
Household has in it a heipful hint. A 
young married woman receives a call from 
an older and more experienced one. When 
the visitor arose to go the hostess came 


with her to the door, and out upon the 
eeeeent piazza, which, however, looked a 
ttle dusty in the corners. 

“Oh, dear!” said the young wife, “ how 
provoking the servants are! I told Mary 
to sweep the piazza thoroughly, and now 
look how dusty it is.” 

“Grace,”’ said the older woman, looking 
into the disturbed young face with kindly 
humorous eyes, “I am an cld housekeeper. 
Let me give you a bit of advice: Never di- 
rect people’s attention to defects. Unless 
you do so they will rarely see them. 

* Now, if I had been in your place, and 
noticed the dirt, I should have said: “‘ How 
blue the sky is!’ or ‘How beautiful the 
clouds are!’ or ‘How bracing the air is!’ 
Then I should have looked up at that 
as I spoke, and should have gotten you 
safely down the steps and out of sight 
without your seeing the dust.”’ 

+,* 

Princess Beglarian of Armenia is devot- 
ing herself at the present time to giving 
medical advice and attention to the pa- 


tients in her immediate neighborhood. She 
is quite young, and most beautiful. She 
studied medicine at Berne and practiced 
in the cholera hospital in Russia. She has 
a large practice now, sometimes receiving 
as many as seventy patients at a time. 
Plans are being prepared for the erection 
of a hospital on her father’s estate, over 
— the Princess will have absolute con- 


J +,* ; 
‘Still another royal woman physician ‘is 
the Queen of Portugal, who has recently 
qualified as an M. D. Her reasons for this 
step are rather unusual, if common report 
may be credited, being solely to benefit her 


husband, the King. The latter suffers from 
excessive obesity, and his corpulence has 
increased to an alarming extent within the 
last eighteen months. Specialists put his 
iesty on a severe diet, to which sub- 
with a poor grace, until, - firiding 
ig 
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stepped in, and says she will undertake the 
ease, her qualifying as a physician being a 
first step in preparation of her new and 
self-assumed effort. mr 

* 

The first showing in the shops of shirt- 
waists attest that these useful garments are 
by no means deposed from favor. They are 
to be worn indeed this Spring and Summer 
more than ever, if bewildering variety and 
much novelty of design and material in- 


dicate anything. The newest waists are 
made with .two or three half-inch tucks 
turning toward the fronts, or a cluster of 
small overlapping ones to take up the 
same inch and a half of space down the 
fronts. Cuffs and collars are usually of 
straight shirt-shape, and of plain material, 
in solid color, their range of tint giving 
sufficient variety. A linen batiste in its 
natural putty tint, barred in color, is made 
u® with laundered collars and cuffs of the 
shade of the crossbar. Black, mauve, pink, 
blue, green, white, red, and the rest of 
the list are seen. A Persian chintz has 
collar and cuffs cf a gold and white striped 
material, that gives the effect of braid 
sewed on. The fit and finish of the new 
waists are admirable, and the sleeves are 
not so large as those worn last Summer! 
Belts are as new and varied as the waists, 
and ring the changes in white, black, 
bronze, and suede leather, elastic webbing, 
gold and silver plain, and in overlapping 
sequins. In width, any fancy can be suited, 
for they are to be had from seven inches in 
width down to a half-inch strap or a simple 
coll of gilt or silver. A decided novelty is 
a five-inch girdle of plaid velvet fastened 
by three light leather straps. 
=. * 
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England is beginning to study America. 
Says the London Queen: ‘The Anglo- 
American situation is appealed to by the 
series, ‘Women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times,’ which Mr. Murray is about 


to commence here. The idea is to present 
carefully studied portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished women of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times in America. As a background 
there will be pictures of the domestic and 
social life of America at different periods. 
The first volume, by Mrs. Morse Earle, 
deals with Margaret Winthrop, the wife of 
Gov. John Winthrop of Massachusetts. She 
was the daughter of Sir John Tyndal, a 
man of character and influence in Essex, 
and this monograph gives glimpses of 
Stuart England as well as of Puritan 
America.”’ 
*.* 

The screen is being as much abused as 
the teagown was at one time. Combination 
screens have developed until one may have 
a music rack, photograph album, china 
closet, writing desk, book shelves, and pos- 


sibly a folding bed combined with one’s 
screen. A screen has a simple cause for 
being. It is valuable to keep off draughts 
or to shut away the too ardent flame of 
an open fire; it is useful, too, in protecting 
an unsightly corner or doorway, and in 
the sickroom a screen gives a greatful iso- 
lation to the nervous invalid. Its office, as 
its name indicates, is interposition, and as 
such it should be light and readily moved. 
To make it a whole set of furniture is in- 
congruous and inartistic in the sense of 
perverting an obvious use. A _ screen is 
cumbrous as a thing of beauty if it is more 
than two-fold; it ceases to be a screen and 
becomes a partition when it takes to itself 
numerous feet of height and breadth and 
multiplicity of panel. 
s,* 

“It amuses me,”’ says a physical culture 
teacher, *“‘to hear mothers tell their chil- 
dren to hold their shoulders up. It is the 


chest, not the shoulders, that needs atten- 
tion. If the chest is raised the shoulders 
fall naturally.into a proper position. I tell 
my pupils to imagine a ball at their throats 
which they must roll off over their chests.” 
= + 
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At a recent wedding hangings of gauze 
matching the color of the flowers used 
added not a little to the charming effect of 
the room. Pale yellow roses were used in 
generous but not lavish profusion, and at 
windows, doors, draped over mantels, and, 
in fact, wherever opportunity presented, 
were hangings of pale yellow gauze. The 
effect was not as theatrical as it, perhaps, 
sounds, but graceful and pleasing. 

2 ¢ 
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It is a philosophic writer who thinks the 
root of the servant question lies in “‘ dishes, 
knives, and forks,’’ which he terms the 
“curse of our civilization.” Instead, there- 
fore, of arguing for a remedy for the ef- 
fect, viz., the servants, he thinks energy 
should be directed toward removing the 
cause. The world will be better and man- 
kind will be happier, he maintains, when 
dishes cheap enough to be discarded at 
every meal are manufactured, and the 
burden of perennial dish washing removed. 

s,* 

Tomato sauce is a nice looking as well as 
appetizing garnish for a head of boiled 
cauliflower. Put a tablespoonful of vine- 


gar into the water in which the cauliflower 
is cooked to prevent it from turning dark. 
Make a purée of canned tomatoes; season 
well with butter, pepper, and salt, and 
pour around the cauliflower. 





BERNHARDT AND HER GOWNS. 


Impressive Costumes Forgotten in the 
Actress’s Consummate Art. 


Dressing her réles is, no dogbt, to the 
“divine Sarah,” a serious part of her stage 
work—to her audience it is so subordinate 
in its relation to her marvelous art as to 
almost escape attention. When, for exam- 
ple, one studies details as the tragedienne, 
slowly, and with that wonderful rhythm of 
motion that characterizes her, finds her 
way to the balcony rail, as Izeyl, one sees 
that it is a splendid composite of stuffs and 
jewels that decks her form. The long, 
scant robe of rich white satin springs from 
a gem-embroidered corsage whose design 
shows that the Empire bédice far ante- 
dates Louise or Josephine; scarfs of gold 
gauze fall over the gown from bust to feet, 
a jeweled flower sets against her breast, 
the tiara that snoods her floating hair is 
caught above her brow in a turquois star, 
and the gems on her hands, too many to 
be ring-held, are set in curious, palmless, 
fingerless mitts. Thus she is first seen, 


one lovely white arm stretched across the 
dusky, bared skin of her attending wom- 
an’s hold, the maid with the other hand 
opening behind her mistress’s head, a big 
triangle of glittering fan—a halo of bar- 
baric and seductive splendor suited to the 
courtesan Izeyl. But one has to look for 
all this. 

In the scene on the mountain, when Izeyl 
would make a plaything of Buddah himseif, 
it is in white silver-flecked gauze hanging 
in scant fullness over silk of the same col- 
orless tint that she woos him and ends by 
being won to a life of purity and martyr- 
dom. But it is, perhaps, in the third act 
that Bernhardt’s superiority to gowns is 
most manifest, at least to the women of 
her audience. Having renounced the gor- 
geous trappings of her past life together 
with its sin, Izeyl clothes herself in a sim- 
ple robe, without flower or jewel. It is of 
some clinging, silken, stuff of Eastern pat- 
tern, in fading shades of dull gold and 
pale Oriental blue. Its marvel to the femi- 
nine mind is the actress’s management of 
its maddening length. Straight, scant, and 
on the floor in front and all around, where 
another woman must have stumbled and 
tripped in its enveloping folds, Bernhardt 
only glides and droops and poses, always 
converting its unhandy volume into graceful 
drapery. 

“IT wish I had Bernhardt’s art in wearing 
ugly gowns,” a woman was heard to say 
as the audience was dispersing after an 
*“*Izeyl”’ matinée. 

“Ugly!” repeated her companion. ‘“ Did 
you think these gowns to-day ugly? To 
me they were fascinating. What would you 
have? Izeyl in a godet skirt and balloon, 
sleeves? ’”’ / 

Assuredly one would not—still if it had 
to be, Bernhardt is the woman who could 
do it and defeat the handicap. 





The Tale Told of a Doctor, 


From The Boston Transcript. 

Apropos of doctors’ beards and microbes, 
a lady writes: ‘‘ Several years ago I took 
the steam cars to and from school. Fora 
week or more our family physician took 
the crowded noon train, always sitting very 
near me, and entering into conversation. 
On socettoniig his sister-in-law about his 
trips, she said: ‘Oh, he has a smallpox 
patient at C., and to’ take his 
carriage for fear of communica 
tagion; | eft takes the train.’ 
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Made from the most high- 
ly refined and approved 
ingredients; leaves 
neither acid nor 
alkaliinthe 
food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 108 WALL 8T., N. Y. 





YET ONE MORE NEW STUDY 





Sanitary Science to be Taught in 
Michigan Public Schools. 


THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH WINS 


Requirements of Teachers Under the 
New Law—Opposition and Crit- 
icism—How the Course 
Will Be Studied. 


Teaci2rs and scholars of the public 
schools of this big country are in danger 
of being overburdened with the accumula- 
tion of new sciences for their absorption, 
and one almost deprecates any additional 
tax in this regard. A recent innovation of 


this sort in Michigan, however, is impor- 
tant, and will be considered by many as 
deserving of existence even if one of the 
formerly esteemed branches of study 
should be dropped in consequence. 

The progressive spirit of this Western 
State in its campaign of. education to ad- 
vance the cause of sanitary reform has 
long been understood by all interested in 
the matter. Annual conventions to dis- 
cuss sanitary science have been held in 
cities and towns within its borders for the 
past ten years, participated in by many 
prominent men and women. Men of various 
professions, doctors, lawyers, sanitarians, 
ministers, teachers, Presiéents and pro- 
fessors of both men’s and women’s colleges 
and schools, and business men and women, 
have lectured, and thus aided in the dis- 
semination of knowledge in the matter and 
the establishment of a general interest 
throughout the State. Dr. Mary Green of 
Charlotte, the well-known expert in food 
analysis; Mrs. H. H. Hinds of Stanton, 
Miss F. E. Babbitt of Coldwater, Mrs. Hi- 
ram Horton of Batavia, and many other 
progressive women have aided in the work. 

The result of all this agitation is now 
seen in the enactment of a law by the 
State Legislature to “‘ provide for teaching 
in the public schools the modes by which 
the dangerous communicable diseases are 
spread and the best methods for the re- 
striction and prevention of such diseases.”’ 
The new law reads: ‘“ The State Board of 
Health shall annually send to the pubhic 
school Superintendents and teachers 
throughout the State printed data and 
statements which shall enable them to 
comply with this act. School boards are 
hereby required to direct such Superin- 
tendents and teachers to give oral and 
blackboard instruction, using the data and 


statements supplied by the State Board of 
Health. 

** Neglect or refusal on the part of Super- 
intendents or teachers to comply with the 
provisions of this law shall be considered a 
sufficient cause for dismissal from the 
school by the School Board. This act shall 
apply to all schools in the State, including 
schools in cities or villages, whether in- 
corporated under special charter or under 
the genral law.’’ 

For a number of years Michigan schools 
have included in their curricula the general 
principles of hygiene, such as relate to 
diet, exercise, clothing, and pure air, but 
with the advancement of sanitary science 
and developments in bacteriology and pa- 
thogeny it is not ccnsidered sufficiently 
broad to meet the deimands of every-day 
living as we must now cxnsider them from 
the standpoint of scienx- discovery. 

The devotees of sanitu.» science in Mich- 
igan regard the passage of the law as a 
great victory, and they announce their 
good fortune in terms of unmistakable sat- 
isfaction. 

Prof. Delos Fall, M. S., member of the 
State Board of Health, puts the matter 
briefly thus: “It is a fact that persons do 
not die from the violation of the ordinary 
laws of living, but rather from those ex- 
traordinary causes, as, for example, when 
the germs of some contagious disease are 
thrust into the system... This being so, the 
direction which our teaching should take 
is very evident.’’ He believes “ every child 
in our public schools should be taught the 
facts concerning the germ theory of dis- 
ease. He should be taught something of 
the manner by which investigations are 
earried on whereby is ascertained the true 
relation which exists between a. specific 
germ and a specific disease. That there is 
a germ which is well known, by name 
Bacillus tuberculosis, should be as famillar- 
ly known as that there are other plants 
knowr as Fragaria vesca or Cucurbita 
pepo, end, further, that it is as certain 
that when the Bacillus tuberculosis is 
planted in a favorable soil we are just as 
certain to get a crop of consumption as 
that by planting the seeds of ‘the other 
plants we will get a crop of strawberries 
or pumpkins. 

*“ Careful instruction should be given con- 
cerning the most commonly occurring dis- 
eases, smallpox, consumption, scarlet fever, 
measies, diphtheria, typhoid fever, whoop- 
ing cough, &c. The pupils of our schools 
should learn the premonitory symptoms, 
the specific cause, if that be known, 
the method of spread, the method of pre- 
vention, whether isolation or disinfection or 
both are to be practiced. They should be 
taught what is meant by isolation, and how 
disinfection is carried on in the sick room, 
the disinfection of the air, of the food, cloth- 
ing, hands, and body of the nurse, They 
should have a keen appreciation of the 
precautions which the cautious physician 
will always take in the case of a commun- 
icable disease. The relations of the health 
officer to the sick and to the physician in 
charge, the duties of the health officer, his 
powers under the law, and, in fact, all 
health laws should be studied in school” 

The — and scientific educator will 
probably find nothing but good to come 
from such instruction. 

There will be persons, however, who will 
see much to oppose and criticise in this 
radical departure of the Michigan edu- 
cators. 

A New-York expert in sanitation, asked 
an-opinion in the matter, admitted that 
this was true. : 4 

“The-e is, unfortunately,” said he, “a 
large. class of persons who, themselves 
being made-fussy and to think too much 
of their physical ills and imaginary symp- 
toms by receiving such knowledge, believe 
every other person should and will be af- 
fected as they are. Such naturally think 
that the blissfully ignorant children shoult 
be kept in darkness as to the ubiquitous 
microbe and its ravages. They do not 
think deeply enough to learn that the dis- 
semination of preventive doctrines never 
was known to cause a case of sickness. 

e contrary, wherever panitary science 
n inte gently appl d an ns 
oh FAN ue in 





tagion, there has been a marked improve- 
ment mortality records, in physical ca- 
pacity, moral life, and happiness generally 
among all, especially the poorer classes. 
The masses are the ones to be taught these 
things, and by and through the school only 
will they be ultimately reached.” 

A great obstacle which confronts the 
Michigan people in carrying out their new 
law at once is the lack of knowledge on 
the part of teachers for proper instruction. 
Few men and less women have really stud- 
fed these matters. Because, however, of 
Michigan’s local conventions in the past, 


her teachers are better equipped than prob- 


ably those of any other State in the Union 
for such a task. Their general interest in 
the conventions has enabled them to learn 
more or less about the topics to be taught, 
and, with the leaflet before them which is 
to be supplied by the State Board of 
Health, it is expected instruction need not 
be long delayed. -f 

There are no text books to refer to, but 
the nublications of the Health Board are 
valuable contributions to the sum of ac- 
quired knowledge. These consist of a com- 
pilation of facts from the experiences of 
twenty years. They give in a condensed 
form all the latest discoveries and investi- 
gations as applied to sanitary science, and 
contain, perhaps, all that is necessary for 
the laity to know concerning the common- 
ly occurring diseases and their restriction 
to the first case. These leaflets are sup- 
plied to teachers, and itis urged that they 
be carefully studied, 

The first one issued for this express pur- 
pose bears date of July, 1895, giving the rela- 
tive importance of the most common dis- 
eases, and by a diagram of heavy black 
lines shows the proportion of deaths in 
Michigan from 1884 to 1893 from these dis- 
eases. Consumption’s black line is double 
that of pneumonia, which is a little more 
than dinatheria. Typhoid fever is about 
five-eighths as much as diphtheria and 
twice that of scarlet fever. Measles and 
whooping cough vary a little, and are 
about half the amount of scarlet fever. 
Smallpox is but a dot in proportion to all 
the rest. Comparing these lines with a 
table of statistics compiled for several 
years »revious, the decrease must be re- 
garded as a fine tribute to the progress of 
prevention and restriction measures. 

Following this statistical table is_in- 
formation and directions, headed by “ Prin- 
cipal Modes by Which the Communicable 
Diseases are Spread.” 

It reads thus: ‘Most of the so-called 
‘ contagious’ diseases are usually spread by 
means of atmospheric dust, of which the 
germs of these diseases sometimes consti- 
tute a part. Consumption, diphtheria, 
pnenmonia, influenza, scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, whooping cough, and smallpox are 
usually spread in this manner. Probably 
these diseases are not usually caught or 
contracted except through some break in 
the skin or in the mucous membrane lin- 
ing some cavity. Such breaks or ulcera- 
tions occur not infrequently in the throat 
at those seasons of the year when the at- 
mosphere is what is known as ‘raw ; that 
is, when it contains the throat-irritant 
ozone, and when it is irritating by reason 
of its drying effect in cold, windy weather. 
These diseases are apparently usually con- 
tracted by taking in the germs with the 
breath through the mouth, and probably 
sometimes through the nose. 

“The nose is so constructed and so 
guarded by minute hairs kept moist by the 
exhaled breath and by secretions, that 
very little dust of any kind is permitted to 
pass beyond the nose, so long as that or- 
gan is in its normal condition, but so much 
dust-laden air passes through the _ nose 
that much dust is there collected. Gener- 
ally, sech dust contains many species of 
bacteria, spores, and germs, some of which 
are capable of causing a specific disease. 
For instance, the micro-organisms (pus 
cocci) which cause suppuration (the forma- 
tion ot pus) are so generally present that 
any bretk in the skin or mucous mem- 
brane is usually followed by the forma- 
tion ot pus, The germs of pneumonia are 
quite generally distributed, so that they ae 
sometimes found present in the noses an 
mouths of persons not suffering from pneu- 
monia. 

“Because of these facts, handkerchiefs 
eri... used are very liable to spread disease 
in case any secretion from the nose ae 
dried on so that it may be detached anc 
form dust that may be taken in with the 
breath or enter any break in the a 
This is followed by: ‘‘ Some of the chie 
sources of danger of contracting diseases 
ape: 

du from infected handkerchiefs. (A gen- 
lent oy applicable to all persons, sick or —_ 
fs that handkerchiefs should be looked upon wit a 
suspicion. They should not be used gy 
secretion from the nose has been permitt r =” 
dry upon them. After being used they shou - 
put into a paper bag, which may then have its 
top twisted shut, there to remain until put into 
“Set feo floors or articles upon which in- 
fected sputum or saliva has been ejected. 

3. Contact with the hands of persons who cough 
into their hands, or who handle infected hand- 
kerchiefs or cloths into which they have spit. 

4. Books, pencils, gum, drinking cups, &c., 

. n. 
one coat trou Femme or on infected by per- 
vin a communicable sease, 
20 possibly typhoid fever may be spread by 
means of dust containing the germs of that dis- 
ease; but, in order that typhoid fever may occur, 
the germs must be swallowed or find their 
to the lower part of the small intestine. This 
disease is usually spread by drinking water 
which has been contaminated with sewage or 
with leadings from closets. Similar statements 
are true relative to cholera. 

Following these six sources of danger is 
a list of ten ‘“‘ dangerous communicable dis- 
eases in the order of their importance, 
modes by which they are spread, and best 
methods for their restriction and preven- 
tion.’”’” Consumption heads the list, fol- 
lowed by pneumonia, influenza, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping cough, smallpox, and _ cholera. 
The leaflet closes with ‘‘ general directions 
for the prevention and restriction of 
searlet fever, diphtheria, smallpox, and ty- 
phus fever. 1. How to avoid the con- 
tagious or special cause of the disease. 2. 
To restrict the contagious or special cause 
of the disease. 3. To destroy the contagion 
or special cause of the disease,’’ and very 
brief but explicit direations for the carry- 
ing out of disinfection and general clean- 
liness in the sick room. 

Statistics of Michigan mortality show a 
remarkable decrease in children’s diseases 
for the last ten years since pains have been 
taken to inform the public in preventive 
measures. The plan pursued has been a 
rational one, worthy of wide adoption. As 
soon as a case of communicable disease 
is located, leaflets containing simple warn- 
ing and restrictive directions are distrib- 
uted among the neighbors of the afflicted 
household. This has taught the right thing 
at the right moment, and the response 
—— invariably been markedly notice- 





FRENCH HOUSEKEEPING AGAIN, 


Its Thrifts Once More Presented to 
American Housewives, 


One of the eternal comparisons seems to 
be between French and American house- 
keeping. 

Mrs. Frances. B. Merrill contributes to 
The American Kitchen Magazine another 
quota of enlightenment in the matter, After 
announcing what every American observer 
of Gomestic economy over there decides 
Sooner or later, viz. “‘that there is no 
spot on earth probably where living may 
cost as much as in Paris, nor where one 
can live so cheaply,” she picks out for the 
American housekeepers’ adoption certain 
of the Frenchwoman’s “ thrifts.’ Among 
these is “the plaything which is called 
the furnace.”’ The chimney open and be- 
neath it is a blue and white tile box, with 
a drawer beneath for wood. In the top of 
the “‘stove"’ are two fire boxes, in which 
one burns charcoal at the rate of about 5 
cents a day on really busy days. <A piping 
hot fire can be made in one of these boxes 
in about three minutes, there is no waste of 
heat or fuel, and there is many a weary 
American mother who would rejoice and 
be glad if she could find in her Christmas 
Stocking a stove she could keep clean with 
a dishcloth, fuel she could put in with a 
spoon, and ashes she could carry out in a 
saucer. 

Over the fire, or on the side next its 
heart, there is always the never-f&iling 
soup kettle—a wholesome custom, an eco- 
nomical one, and one which every Ameri- 
can woman who discovers it clings to faith- 
fully. A bowl of soup to a hungry child 
or to a beggar, a —- when the mother 
herself is tired and has a hysterical lump 
in her throat, that is good sense. When 
a French housekeeper makes her clear 
bouillon it is a matter for rule, but into 
the everyday soup kettle goes every scrap 
of food in perfect condition and, unsweet- 
ened. A crust of bread, a slice of apple, 
a bit of cauliflower, a shred of cabbage, a 
piece of bacon, a couple of chicken wings, 
one follows the other, day in and day out, 
until by some unlucky chance it runs dry 
or discretion suggests a new start. 

With the coffee and bread first, break- 
fast estabiished as a matter of national 
custom, soup, or at least the foundation 
for soup, ready for both luncheon and din- 
ner, the kitchen and the cookstove lose 
half their terror for the Frenchwoman. 
With ways of cooking meats whereby they 
almost cook themselves, good cheap bread 
and cakes from the baker, salad, cheese, 
and fruits for dessert, that is why life sits 
more lightly on the shoulders of the moth- 
ers who live on the banks of the Seine 
than on many who dwell on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

It leaves them time for other things, too. 
I have yet to se¢‘a Frenchwoman, no 
ma , th buttons off her 
a torn @ ; @ drunken 


way’ 
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Where Vantines Buy. 
(See shaded lines) 
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Beautifully 


Where Vantines Sell. 
(See Shaded lines.) 
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embroidered linens of Bulgaria. 


A new invoice of these lovely goods, consisting of 


Table Covers and Bureau Covers, $4.50 to $9.50. 
Table and Mantel Scarfs, $4 to, $7.50. 


Unique Cushions, $7.50, 


$8.50, and $9.00. 


Also many odd and stylish pieces in Bulgarian embroid- 
ery suitable for dress trimmings. 


Recently received a new,invoice of Japanese 
Embossed Imitation Leather Wallpaper, extra 


heavy quality; our own exclusive designs; 1 yd. 
wide, 12 yds. long. 


G 


Prices reasonable. 


A. A, VANTINE & €0., 


The largest Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and India House 
in the world. 


877-879 Broadway, New-York 


On view in Oriental Rooms, ith floor—a large 
number of Oil Paintings and Water Colors, re- 
eently exhibited at the National Japanese Expo- 
sition at Kyota. You are invited to inspect them. 


Ce, A, A. VANTINE & CO., 


The largest Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and India House 
in the world. 


877-879 Broadway, New-York 





sash curtains. * * * Every little end is 
kept up, saved, and put to use. Even to 
the coffee is this foresight and carefuiness 
extended. 

““Make coffee every morning,’”’ said the 
dear little old gentlewoman who has been 
ood enough to establish herself as our 
ousehold angel. ‘“‘ What extravagance that 
would be! This is the way I do it: Take 
two coffee mills full of coffee, about six 
tablespoonfuls when ground; add a table- 
spoonful of chicory, and place in a hot 
coffee pot; pour through it a quart of boil- 
ing water; when it is all dripped through, 
bottle it and keep it standing always on 
the cork. When any one wants coffee in 
the morning, heat the milk until it boils 
up; heat about one-fifth as much coffee 
scalding hot and mix in a hot cup. You 
will find you will use about one-third as 
much coffee as you would if you made it 
fresh every morning, and that it will be 
as good as long as -you need it.” 





THE SEASON OF TROPICAL FRUITS. 


The “ Forbidden Fruit ’—Oranges, 
Lemons, and Limes Now Abundant. 


As our own Winter fruit, the world-famed 
American apple, begins to lose its greatest 
excellence, the delicious sub-acid products 
of our Southern States and their tropic 
confines are in perfection, and now are so 
plentiful as to be within the reach of all. 
A walk through the crowded stalls of metro- 
politan purveyors shows that Winter's old- 
time restrictions have passed away forever. 
All the earth’s products are before us from 
which to choose, save only Summer’s special 
fruits; even strawberries and peaches de- 
light our eyes, ten berries in a three-dollar 
box, and peaches from the New-Jersey hot- 
houses at four and five dollars each. 

Other more reasonable and seasonable 
fruits are our native and well loved apples, 
of which these prime old favorites linger. 
Spitzenbérgs and greening at 30 cents a doz- 
en, king apples from 40 to 60 cents, the deli- 
cate.lady apples at 25 cents a quart, and 
fair varieties at about 50 cents a peck. 
Dainty snow apples are about 25 cents a 
dozen, with their white flesh veined with 
crimson. If you have not eaten at Mon- 
treal the wonderful snow apple, Fameuse, 
count upon a pleasure that the future holds 
for you. Its rosy snow has a perfume and 
flavor all its own, so peculiarly enticing 
that you do not wonder apples were said to 


grow upon the Tree of Life in Paradise. 

For more popular tastes there abound the 
yellow banana, at 30 cents adozen—the rich- 
er red truit, with the creamy pulp not being 
plentiful now; a smaller*kind, not much 
larger than a good-sized thumb, seldom 
reaches this port except by favor of some 
ship officer, who has an epicurean inclina- 
tion. Remember, the next time a banana 
is before you upon the dinner table, to test 
it sliced upon your salad dish, with a good 
mayonnaise. 

By the way, did you ever try either apples 
or pears in that fashion? There are pears 
still good, the Duchesse and Beurre d’An- 
jou, at from a half to a whole dollar a 
dozen. And some grapes are still good: 
Catawbas, in boxes, 6 to 8 cents a pound; 
California white grapes and Malagas, at 20 
to 25 cents a pound, and for the deep purses 
hothouse fruit at $1.50 to $2 a pound, a 
figure which makes one long to stand be- 
fore them with wide open mouth, like a 
famished birdling, waiting for some Good 
Samaritan to drop therein one of those 
“tight little bags of wine.” Have you 
ever in the wine countries found upon the 
vines in the harvest time a luscious cluster, 
the grape-sugar of which has ripened and 
changed to a sublimated spirit, a liquid sun- 
shine, strong and warm? You may find 
such in vineyards of the white Malaga 
grapes, which are imported in kegs of pow- 
dered cork from Almeria, in the hilly 
“lead mine country,’”’ in Spain; the crop 
reaches New-York in October, and amounts 
now to some 8,000,000 pounds. California 
white grapes are beginning to compete 
with the Spanish fruit, touching their vir- 
tues, nearly. 

As the supplies of grapes and pears de- 
crease the Southern fruits come in plenti- 
fully; and the wise housewife enlarges her 
fruit dish with Fard dates, prunelles, nec- 
tarines. and figs, to say nothing of the good- 
ly variety of nuts, all of which abound at 
about 25 cents a pound. From afar she looks 
upon the hothouse peaches and strawberries, 
the price of which lowers day by day, as the 
freshness wanes, ana she wonders whether 
they will reach her financial limits ere 
they literally melt away before her longing 
eyes, The peaches and strawberries, which 
are New-Jersey products, like the great 
ivory globes of mushrooms, are wonderful 
temptations, when one knows there is a 
feverish mouth at home thirsting for their 
ae juice. But if the woman is both 

hilosophical and prudent she will turn like 
Tove to the “ Forbidden Fruit.” She will 
take home some great yellow grape fruit, 
with pink pulp, by preference, and the 
golden tangerines and mandarins from the 
Mediterranean shores, both these latter 
fruits, finer and cheaper than the Floridas, 
by about one-half, costing for a box_of two 
dozen, selected and wrapped, the 75 cents 
which is asked for one dozen Floridas. 

In place of the tempting sharpless straw- 
berries, she will lay the pulp of the sweet- 
er end of the grapefruit in confectioner’s 
sugar over night, and reftesh with its deli- 
cious juice the parched mouth of her dear 
sick one the next morning. The biossom 
end of the grapefruit is the sweeter, like 
that of the orange, and the Jamaica orange 
is finer than the Florida, but a little less 
tuir looking. Oranges sell from 25 to 50 
cents a dozen, now. The California River- 
side navel orange is the most delicious and 
most acceptable because of the absence of 
seeds. The Califorma letrrens now rank 
next to the finest European fruit, and secil 
for less, costing about 15 cents a dozen, 
against the Messinas at 25 cents. These 
are esteemed the best of all lemons. Fol- 
lowing this supply and that from Cata- 
nia, excellent fruit comes from Malaga, 
in Spain, from the grape region. If our 
housewives use an abundance of this 
fruit, they may desire to know a few 
points. ‘The best lemons have a fair, 
smooth, thin skin, of bright yellow color, 
and delicious, aromatic odor. About 300 
are packed in a box, each one wrapped in 
soft paper. The price depends upon the 
market supply and the season; the highest 
price ever reached in the New-York whole- 
sale trade was that of last seuson's panic, 
when lemons cost $7 a box. To preserve 
the fruit in good condition the box should 
be kept in a cool, dry place, after the ccn- 
tents have been examined, and all the 
sound lemons again wrapped in their soft 
papers. All damp paper and decayed or 
spotted fruit should be rejected. Like the 
Winter supply of apples, the lemons should 
be looked over often enough tc_ prevent 
any danger from decay and mould. 

‘The old housekeepers’ methods of hanging 
lemons in nets and keeping them immersed 
in water are both objectionable; if they are 
dried up the skin may be softened by lay- 
ing in cold water until it again. becomes 
moist. If a few dozen lemons only are on 
hand there will be no danger of losing 
them unless they are exposed to warmth 
and moisture. If they are beginning to 
spoil wipe the skins with a wet c pth and 
the th a t dry ones, grate oft the es- 


then grate the yellow rind and dry it for 
flavoring. Squeeze out the juice; strain 
out the seeds, and add to the juice as much 
white sugar as it will receive, and keep it 
in a glass-stopped bottle or a self-sealing 
jar; the sugar will act as a preservative, or 
the juice may be boiled with it before clos- 
ing the jar. If a little brandy is added to 
the sugar and lemon juice there is the 
basis for punch and pudding sauces. The 
fresh skin can be soaked in pure spirits or 
alcohol until a perfect lemon extract is 
made, much better than that usually sold. 
The dried skins of lemons and oranges 
make a beautiful flame when thrown upon 
the fire, and in hotels and other places 
where the fruit is used in abundance the 
skins sometimes are saved-for burning. 


Lemon pickle and preserves are delicious, 
as also are those made from limes and 
grapefruit. The East Indian sweets of this 
kind are incomparable; the first American 
importation was made by East and West 
India merchants, who brought the, “ for- 
bidden fruit’’ to the Northern States; the 
grapefruit under this name attracted the 
palates and the fancies of two or three 
geneyations ago. The East Indian name 
is pomelo, and the West Indian is shad- 
dock; this designation is in memory of 
Capt. Shaddock, who first brought the 
pomelo from China to England, early in 
the eighteenth century. The ‘“ forbidden 
fruit’’ are the smaller variety sold in our 
shops as grapefruit. The possibilities of 
this same contradictory fruit are not half 
appreciated by our local housewives. The 
white bitter pith and skin, which inclose 
the delicious pulp, have a peculiar dietetic 
value of their own, but, with a little care, 
the bitter taste can be entirely overcome. 
The most acceptable ways of serving fresh 
grapefruit at this season are with sugar 
for breakfast and with mayonnaise at din- 
ner; in either preparation the white, bitter 
part should be entirely stripped away, Here 
are some timely suggestions: ) 

J. C.’s SUGARED GRAPEFRUIT.—Wash and 
wipe the grapefruit, rub a few pieces of 
loaf sugar over the skin of the fairest to absorb 
some of the aromatic oil in which it abounds, and 
lay them aside to dissolve with the fruit juice. 
Peel the fruit with a silver knife, like an orange, 
and entirely separate the pulp from the white 
portion, leaving it in rather large pieces, and 
carefully saving all the juice by peeling away the 
white pith over the dish containing the juicy 
pulp. When all the white is removed put the 
lumps of loaf sugar into the pulp, and then cover 
the surface thickly with powdered sugar, 
using about as much sugar as fruit. Put the 
grapefruit in a cool place over night. In the 
morning it will be covered with a rich syrup, the 
taste of which will resemble strawberries and 
orange juice, with a dash of the Seville or bitter 
orange flavor. This bitter substance is an ad- 
mirable tonic, and has the property of counteract- 
ing the languor of malaria and overcoming the 
sense of lassitude known as ‘‘ Spring fever.”’ On 
a sultry Spring morning it is the one thing more 
refreshing than oranges. 

J. C.’s GRAPEFRUIT CHUTNEE.—Wash twen- 
ty pounds of grapefruit, rub the skin with lumps 
of sugar to absorb the oil, and then lay the fruit in 
salt for three days, sprinkling the salt over them, 
and turning them in it every night and morning. 
Then wash the fruit and cut it in quarters with 
a sharp silver knife, removing all the white por- 
tions that can be taken away without breaking 
it. The second day make a syrup by boiling to- 
gether ten pounds of sugar, two quarts of 
vinegar, and a pound of sliced ginger root—fresh 
if obtainable, otherwise parboiled—and pour this 
syrup hot over the following named Hw Be 
One clove of garlic crushed, half a pound each 
of shallots, or button onions, peeled, mustard seed, 
brown sugar, small red chili peppers, or green 
peppers chopped without seeds, saffron flow- 
ers, and nasturtium seeds; one ounce each of 
whole cloves, allspice, peppercorns, and mace; an 
ounce each of powdered turmeric, mustard, and 
salt, mixed with four ounces of brown sugar 
and enough vinegar to make the paste smooth. 
The third day strain this pickle and heat it in a 
porcelain or earthen vessel; while it is heating 
put the salted grapefruit into it, and let both 
boil together until the fruit looks semi-trans- 
parent, like candied fruit. Take it up in earthen 
or glass jars, boil the syrup until it is thick 
enough to coat the spoon; then pour it over the 
fruit and close the jar hot if it is self-sealing. 
If the top is open, either let the syrup overflow, 
and then put in a tight, sound cork, and at 
once seal it with melted resin or with melted 
paraffine or white wax-—either of these things 
will close the interstices of the cork—or let the 
preserve cool and then close it according to the 
following idea known to the old-time housewives: 
Instead of the payer of melted butter with 
which they covered potted articles, pour upon 
the cold preserve a very little olive oil, which 
shuts out all air, the bearer of ferment germs 
and mold. Upon the oil lay a thin round of 
sterilized cotton lint or wool, and tie over the top 
either a plece of bladder softened in hot water 
or a round of glazed paper wet with the white 
of egg. 

The Italian winemakers close their flasks 
of wine for local consumption by pouring 
about a teaspoonful of olive oil into the 
bottle and filling the neck with a small 
twist of cotton or lint, thus effectually ex- 
cluding the air. When the wine is drunk a 
deft twirl of the bottle throws off the oil 
after the bit of cotton is taken away. Many 
housewives tie cotton-batting over their 
sweetmeats to exclude the air. One of J. 
C.’s food products, a potted Welsh rarebit, 
is closed in this way from contact with the 
air. 

The spices used to flavor the grapefruit 
chutnee can be put into the jars with it if 
desired, but usually they are strained out 
and the preserve left free. Lemons, limes, 
and sour or bitter oranges can be similarly 
preserved. Other acid fruits can be put up 
in the same way, the forced rhubarb, or 
pieplant, now in the market, costing about 
15 cents a bunch, makes a delicious chutnee, 
treated according to the following receipt: 

J. C..s RHUBARB CHUTNEE.—To two quarts 
of stewed rhubarb, or pieplant, add spices, &c., 
proceeding in the following manner: Wash and 
dry the stalks of pieplant, peeling off all strings 
and skin which interfere with its cutting; scald 
it, and stew it with the least water, only enough 
to prevent burning, and the desired quantity of 
light-brown sugar. Meantime boil to a syrup a 
pound of brown sugar and a pint of vinegar; seed 
and chop fine one pound of raisins; peel and 
chop fine half a pound each of button onions and 
shallots, one small garlic, scalded and peeled, and 
half a pound of sweet red chillis; mix these with 
a pound each of bruised mustard seed and salt, 
and a quart of vinegar. When the rhubarb is 
tender, put all in a large earthen bowl or jar, 
and stir with a wooden spoon until the chutnee 
is quite smooth and evenly blended, adding a 
little more vinegar if it is needed to make the 
chutnee about the consistency of French mus- 
tard. Put up the chutnee in wide-mouthed bottles 
sealed with melted paraffine, or tie down with 
bladder wet in hot vinegar. 

J. C.’s APPLE CHUTNEE.—Proceed as in the 
reeeipt for rhubarb chutnee, using the ‘same 
spices, &c., but substituting stewed evaporated 
apples in place of the stewed rhubarb. Put it 
up like the rhubarb. These Indian chutnees are 
excellent table relishes for Winter use, especially 
desirable for dyspeptics. For an Indian pickle 
use any vegetable, except red cabbage or green 
walnuts, cut in rather small pieces. 

INDIAN PICKLE.—To a gallon of vinegar al- 
low a quarter of a pound each of ground mus- 
tard, salt, and curry powder; half a pound of 
shallots, or button onions, peeled and chopped; 
two ounces each of garlic, scalded, peeled, and 
bruised or chopped, of ginger root, scalded and 
sliced, of ground termeric, and two drams or 
teaspoonfuls of cayenne pepper. Put all these 
ingredients into a stone jar; wet a bladder in the 
pickle and tie it over the mouth of the jar; keep 
the jar warm by the fire for three days, shaking 
the jar three times a day; after that fresh fruit 
or small vegetables may be put into the pickle, 
and used within three days. 

ANNIE TAYLOR'S STEWED RHUBARB.—Peel 
the rhubarb stalks, cut them in inch lengths, lay 
the pieces in a colander, and pour boiling water 
over them, allowing it to drain off at once; be 
sure that the water is actually boiling, and use 
enough entirely to scald the rhubarb. When the 
water has drained away, put the rhubarb into 
an earthen saucepan, with layers of soft white 
coffee sugar, in weight about equal to the fruit; 
cover the saucepan; set it on the beak of the 
stove, where the gentle heat will melt the sugar 

nd cook . good 
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broken; the pieces will be full of sweet, pleasant 
syrup, quite superior to the ordinary prepara- 
tion. The use of the bolline water takes away 
the sharp acid toste of the rhubarb without {m- 
Pairing its flavor, as the baking soda does, 
which some cooks use to neutralize the acid. 


PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN. 

It will be remembered that three weeks 
ago to-day, Jan. 1), THE Tim™s printed a 
story which it was requested its young 
readers would illustrate. A large number 
of drawings has been submitted, from 
which only a few can be selected. They 
are reproduced below, with the story re- 
printed for reference. The editor of this de- 


partment wishes to thank all the young 
artists who have taken the pains to make 
drawings, and to say that many of them 
were equally meritorious with these used, 
but it was impossible to find space for all. 


*,* 


THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER. 

“Once upon a time there lived a cheerful 
little grasshopper and an overwise little 
ant. All through the pleasant Summer 
weather the little ‘hopper’ gamboled 
with his fellowls in among the grasses and 





Alfred Barlow. 





flowers and out among the sunbeams. He 
dined daintily on the leaves and dewdrops 
every day; he listened to the birds sing, 
and, although he had not much of a voice 
himself, when the evening twilight came 


and the sun had set he began his little 
peaceful droning song, which soothed the 





The HAPPY 3G mAsshopper 


Ralph Underhill. Ea 
nerves of the weary and was sweet lul- 
laby to all the tribes of nature. 

“By and by, it is true, the Summer 
passed, and the cold winds of the Winter 
came, and the little grasshopper looked 
around and saw that his sweet flower 
friends were dead and that his own little 
span of life was drawing to a close. Then 
he sighed with satisfaction, and said, ‘I 








The Summer Life. 
Lewis Tooker. 





am glad J have been so happy and have en- 
joyed the sweet sunshine and flowers and 
friends the good God has sent me; I am 
glad I have not wasted my life worrying 
about the future! Life has been short, but 
it has been very pleasant, and I have tried 
to enjoy it and make the best use of it. I 
have been happy, day by day, and have 
sung the best I could my song of grati- 





Death of the Grasshopper, 
Frank Appleton. 





tude by aight, and added what I could to 
the harmony of the world; so, I now thank 
God for the sunny days I have enjoyed, 
for the sweet juices of the leaves, the 
crystal dewdrops that have refreshed me, 
and the power He has given me to add 
some little to the melodies of a grateful 
host! And now, it being God’s good will, I 





The Gardener's Belongings. 
; Florence Hubbard. 





will lie down and die.’ So saying, he 
crawled under a brown leaf and met his 
fate like a brave little soul, and a bird 
that was passing picked him up tenderly 
and buried him in a nice warm place inside 
of h.m! j : 

‘*Now when the wise (?) ant saw this 
he swelled up with his self-conceit, and 








The Gardener Himself. 
Claire Wrieht. 

said, (like a Pharisee,) ‘I thank God I am 
not like birds, or butterflies, or like this 
miserable grasshopper! While he was flit- 
ting from flower to flower and droning out 
his evening songs I was toiling day by 
day, working hard from morning until 
night, taking hardly any rest, and wasting 
no time in singing songs, but thinking all 








The Bird’s Song. 
Charles Cockey. 





the time of the Winter that was coming, 
and now I have a store of food laid up 
that will last me all Winter.’ 

“ But, in the midst of his harangue, the 
gardener came along with his hoe and 
leveled the house of the ant and left him 
dead among its ruins. 

“ And the same little bird that buried the 
grasshopper picked him out and buried him 
in the same place. Then, leaping into the 
branches of a tree above, he 
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Famous Reading Room and Iron Li- 
brary of the British Museum. 


SIR ANTHONY PANIZZ( ITS FATHER 


Interior of the Room Resembles a 
Huge Wheel—Seating Accom- 
modations Provided for 


458 Readers. 


A. W. Jarvis in The Pall Mall Magazine for 
February. 

One of the most interesting departments 
of the British Museum is rarely seen or 
even imagined by the general visitor to that 
institution. We refer to the wonderful 
library and the magnificent temple which 
the genius of Panizzi provided for “students 
of research” in the centre of ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop” in Great Russell Street. 
The unrivaled collection of books, number- 
ing about 2,000,000, affords remarkable evi- 
dence of the nation’s intellectual advance- 
ment since the eighteenth century. Its his- 
tory and growth are full of interest, as also 
are the ways and means adopted in order to 
render available to readers its accumulated 
lore of many centuries. 

A corner room on the ground floor of old 
Montague House, containing one oak table 
and twenty chairs, constituted in the year 
758 the sole accommodations provided by 
the Trustees of the British Museum for the 
use of readers. A glass door opened from 
this corner room into a garden well stocked 
with trees. The outlook was further beauti- 
fied by a distant view of rural Hampstead 
and Highgate. We smile now at the idea of 
twenty chairs in a small chamber sufficing 
for the frequenters of the national reading 
room. Yet such was the case, for the num- 
ber of readers seldom exceeded half a doz- 
en daily. Though few, they were certainly 
eminent littérateurs—Blackstone, Johnson, 
Disraeli’s father, David Hume, and the poet 
Gray. In consequence of complaints that 
this room was damp, the readers were al- 
lotted the room directly overhead; and here 
requirements were met until the year 1817. 
Mr. Winter Jones points out that the 
French Revolution led to a considerable in- 
erease in the number of readers. One-half 
of those admitted in 1795 consisted of 
French refugees seeking relief from the 





Rust of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 








ennui of their exile in the museum reading | 
Among this fugitive band were seen | 


room. 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux, the Bishops of 
Uzes and Troyes, the Count de St. Cyr, and 
the Abbé de Tressan. The list of admis- 
sions discloses also the honored names of 
Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, Charles Lamb, 
Henry Brougham, and Hallam; and the sig- 
nature of a Celestial celebrity--Yong Sam 
Tack. 

As time advanced a larger number of 
readers necessitated the addition of two 
other rooms to the one already in use. 
When the present east wing, or King’s Li- 
brary, was built, the readers were trans- 
ferred to two of the rooms which were then 
provided for the reception of the manu- 
scripts. These rooms, opened in 1826, were 
speedily filled, and two larger rooms had to 
be erected vt the eastern end of the present 
north wing. Thither the readers migrated 
in 1838. With the forward march of educa- 
tion the murmurings of overcrowding and 
foul air became very frequent. On April 
18, 1852, Mr. (afterward Sir Anthony) Paniz- 
zi conceived the ingenious idea of utilizing 
the inner quadrangle of the museum for 
the erection of a room worthy to be the 
chief chamber of the British Museum. 
From Mr. Panizzi’s rough sketch, ably de- 
veloped by Mr. Smirke, the architect, was 
evolved the present magnificent reading 
room, with its surrounding network of cor- 
ridors known—from the material chiefly 
used in its construction—as the Iron Libra- 
ry. Beautiful in architecture, symmetrical 
in form, and evincing great skill and dex- 
terity in details of construction, it is ad- 
mittedly one of the sights of the world. 

Peeping into this noble and _ spacious 
apartment, what a scene presents itself. 
The first feeling is one of awe and amaze- 
ment. The stillness and tranquillity with- 
in form a striking contrast to the noise 
and bustle without. We behold a picture 
of mind activity and brain working—a veri- 
table literary hive. The remembrance forces 
itself upon us that many of the illustri- 
ous dead, whose names and works survive 
by reason of their distinction in the world of 
letters, frequently resorted here~Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Carlyle, Lytton, Macaulay. 
Present-day celebrities—Huxley, Lubbock, 
Lecky, Gardiner, Boscawen, Wolseley, 
, Goschen, and Dilke—also avail themselves 








beautiful and elegant appearance; but the 


hand of time has been very busy, and the 
dome now looks sombre, yet nevertheless 
grand. Its inner rface is divided into 
twenty compartm , and these are sub- 
divided by ornamental panels of azure 
blue, the margins being of a warm cream 
color. Each compartment contains a cir- 
cular-headed window twenty-seven feet 
high and twelve feet wide. The moldings 
are embellished and richly peers. At the 
base of the ribs project brackets, upon 
which it was originally intended to place co- 
lossal marble statues. The space between 
the flocr and cornice is occupied by book- 
presses and galleries of access, the stand- 
ards and railings of which are gilded. The 
doors opening into these galleries from 
the inner library imitate presses filled with 
books, and when closed the artifice is per- 
fect. Deservedly prominent, in a niche over 
the chief entrance to the room, is placed 
a bust of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 

The interior of the room resémbles a 
large wheel—the Superintendent’s inclosure 
and the catalogue desks forming the hub, 
the readers’ tables the spokes, and the outer 
boundary of book presses the rim. Seat- 
ing accommodation is provided for 458 read- 
ers, whose comfort is studied in every way. 
Each desk is furnished with writing ma- 
hogany to the less pretentious bent-wood 
chair. In Winter the footrail, by having 
a current of warm water passed through 
it, becomes a cozy foot warmer, For the 
fair sex a number of desks are specially re- 
served, and supplied with hassocks—at- 
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is adopted. The entire library 

is di to seven sections, each having 

a of men who get out he books 

—e from within their respective boun- 
aries, 

When books other than those to be found 
in the reference library are required, the 
reader has first to refer to the catalogue, 
and, finding the necessary entry, transcribe 
particulars as to pressmark, &c., on a tick- 
et provided for that purpose. his is put 
into one of the baskets lying on the centre 
counter. Stationed here are boys, by whom 
‘the tickets are timed, sorted, and delivered 
every five minutes to the different sections. 
The books are taken from the shelves, and 
in their places are left smail boards, upon 
which are written the pressmarks, with the 
names of the readers to whom the books 
are sent. On the tickets are noted the 
number of these boards. After the books 
are further entered in registers, the boys 
collect and convey them on barrows into 
the room. Attendants deliver the books-to 
the reader, and, initialing the tickets, take 
them to the centre. Here they are al- 
phabetically arranged under the readers’ 
names in small drawers, being given up 
to the reader when the books are 
returned. Readers who have not finished 
with their books may have them kept from 
day to day—a portion of the room being par- 
titioned off for their reception. The books 
returned the previous day are sorted every 
morning—the scene being full of animation 
—and replaced on the shelves by a staff of 
men regularly employed in this way. The 
duty requires great care,.-for a volume 
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Kept Book Department in 


the Library of the British Museum. 





tentions which, of course, the “new wo- 
man” rejects with scorn. 

Readers have free access to the contents 
of the book presses on the ground floor of 
the room. These are stocked with a fine 
selection of some twenty thousand volumes, 
comprising standard works on all subjects, 
and intended to serve as a reference library. 
This privilege is rarely abused, though 
from time to time books are missed. Stolen 
volumes are sometimes regained in mys- 
terious and unexpected ways. We remem- 
ber some which had disappeared for 
months being found among the unclaimed 
property in a railway parcel office, while 
others were discovered among the books of 
a deceased reader and promptly returned 
by his executors. A few years ago many 
entire sermons were torn out of a set of 
the “ Pulpit,’’ and not long since a volume 
of Tennyson similarly mutilated hung near 
the reading-room door. Underneath this 
specimen of mischief was an appeal from 
the Trustees asking readers to assist in 
preventing such shameful treatment of pub- 
lic property. 

Around the room is built the iron library. 
The entire structure covers a space 258 feet 
long by 184 in width. The library consists 
of (1) a gallery encircling the reading 
room; (2) four corridors forming a quad- 
rangle parallel to the inner walls of the 
Museum; (3) four triangular apartments, 
which fill up the space between the circle 
and the quadrangle, and (4) two corridors— 
parallel to the north and south corridors— 
which are divided into bays. The gallery 
which encircles the room is in four tiers, 
the other corridors being in three, includ- 
ing the basement. There are no walls, 
with the exception of the four external. 
The divisions throughout consist of double 
book presses, in which the volumes are 
placed fore-edge to fore-edge. An open wire 
lattice separates them longitudinally. Thus 
a great economy of space is effected. 
Stripped of the books and shelves, this cu- 
rious building might be compared to an im- 
mense birdcage. The book presses are of 
novel and simple construction. The up- 
rights or standards are formed of mallea- 
ble iron, galvanized and framed together, 
having fillets of beech inserted between the 
jron to receive the brass pins upon which 
rest the shelves. These pinholes, number- 
ing, it is estimated, about 8,000,000, allow 
the shelves to be altered three-eighths of 
an ineh at a time. The shelves consist of 
iron plates covered with russet leather, 
edged with wainscot, and having a bookfall 
attached. The framework of the book 
presses forms the support for the flooring of 
the corridors, which consists of iron grat- 
ings in order to allow of the passage of 
light from the glass roof. The building 
contains three miles lineal of book presses, 
eight feet high, and, assuming them all to 
be spaced for the average Octavo book, 
make up twenty-five miles of shelving—this 
calculation being exclusive of the immense 
area occupied by books in the old library. 
Mxtensive as seems the space thus provided 
by the ingenuity of Panizzi, yet many parts 
of the library are already overcrowded. To 
relieve this congestion the London newspa- 
pers have been transferred to a room in 
the White Wing, since known as the News- 
paper Room. A further means of relief was 
obtained by the introduction of “ sliding 
presses,” which are being placed where 
space is needed. These are suspended in 
front of the original presses on four wheels 
running On metal carriers fixed overhead. 
When access to the books behind is desired, 
the press can easily be drawn forward by 
the handles attached. The press is double, 
and holds books on both sides. 

Some idea of the rate at which the libra- 
ry is growing may be gathered from the 
Parliamentary Return, recently issued. 
From this we learn that the additions ac- 
quired during 1894 comprise: 103,316 vol- 
umes, pamphlets, and parts of works in 
progress, (including 79 atlases and i,680 
books of music;) 981 maps in 9,276 sheets; 
5,316 pieces of music; 2,828 newspapers pub- 
lisned in the United Kingdom, comprising 
166,911 single numbers; 15 volumes and 150 
numbers of old newspapers; 20 volumes and 
188,082 numbers of foreign and colonial 
newspapers, and 3,365 broadsides, parlia- 
mentary papers, and other miscellaneous 
items. 

It may be interesting to know the means 
adopted to render available to readers this 
vast mass of literature. The books are clas- 
sified according to subject. First comes the 
Bible, then concordances, and next com- 
mentaries. These are followed by liturgies, 
and then we have creeds and catechisms, 
including everything relating to theology. 
Divine law is succeeded by human law, and 
the remaining heads include natural history, 
art, philosophy, history, geOgraphy, biogra- 
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Reading Room of the Iron Library, British Museum, 





of this granary of literature. The strik- 
ing figure of Mr. Gladstone occasionally 
appears. An ex-Trustee, he is admitted to 
an inner sanctum—to consult some rare 
work, or perhaps revel in his favorite 
study of classics. The array of readers 
found working under the dome from day 
to day impresses the observer as forming 
a truly cosmopolitan set, representative of 
all nationalities and schools of thought. 
The dome of the reading room is 106 feet 
high, and has a diameter of 140 feet. It 
is the second largest in the world, that of 
the Pantheon of Rome being two feet larg- 
er. It is constructed pesnespeny of iron, 
with brick arches between the main ribs, 
supported by twenty iron piers. The weight 
of the material used in the dome is about 
4,200 tons. The first standard was fixed in 
January, 1855, and by September of the 
e year the entire dome was roofed and 
its copper covering laid. In less than three 
years the room was entirely finished, and 
on May 2, 1857, the building was formally 
opened, a pene breakfast being given in 
onor of: occasion. 
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phy, poetry, the drama, belles lettres, and 
philosophy, each division being again sub- 
divided. Periodicals, academies—j. e., the 
publications of the learned societies, music, 
newspapers, maps are of course also 
kept distinct. As a general rule, every book 
bears the number of the press to which it 
belongs, the letter of the shelf, and some- 
times a third mark indicating its: place on 
the shelf. Thus a book marked “ 12,236, 
aaa 7,”" would be found in press No, 12,236, 
on the shelf lettered aaa, and would be the 
seventh book on the shelf. The value of 
this latter mark, which is qrecuery being 
introduced throughout the library, will be 
apparent when it is remembered that on 
some shelves there are over 200 books and 
pamphlets. For economy in binding, several 
pampailets are now bound topeteer, and, 

cing numbered according to their place in 
the volume, we get a fourth mark, which is 
given in brackets. Every periodical has its 
own distinct number, and the music is 
marked in much the same manner. News- 





misplaced in this labyrinth of books is al- 
most as difficult to trace as the proverbial 
needle in a bundle of hay. During last 
year no less than 1,512,301 volumes were 
supplied to readers, of whom there were 
218,367, or a daily average of about 720. 
One of the wonders of the reading room 
is the colossal catalogue. In 1787 it con- 
sisted of only two volumes in manuscript, 
but by 1880 the number had swelled to 
3,000. In this latter year Dr. Garnett and 
Mr. Bond were successful in their endeavy- 
ors to obtain permission to print the cat- 
alogue. The work has since steadily pro- 
gressed, and it is hoped that it will be 
completed by the end of the present cent- 
ury. The substitution of print in place of 
manuscript has already effected a consid- 
erable saving of space. Taking the sec- 
tion devoted to the letter B, we find that 
the 132 volumes in manuscript were re- 
duced to 35 in print. As a general rule, all 
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books are catalogued under authors’ names. 
It often happens, however, that the reader's 
knowledge only extends to the subject on 
which information is desired. When in this 
predicament readers in days gone by were 
wont to rely on the marvelous memory of 
Dr. Garnett. Not without cause has the 
worthy keeper of the printed book depart- 
ment been cOmpared to a “ walking en- 
cy clopedia.”’ To remedy the _  long-felt 
want a subject catalogue, Mr. G. K. 
Fortescue, the present courteous superin- 
endent of the reading room, for many years 
past has devoted much of his private time. 
His labors have resulted in the compilation 
of a subject index, which is a reliable sup- 
plement to the great catalogue, and is ac- 

nowledged to be one of the most useful 
works in the library. 

The room was first lighted by electricity 
during the régime of Mr. Bond, the instal- 
lation consisting of are lamps of great 
power. In 1893 Mr. (now Sir) Edward 
Maunde Thompson, the principal librarian, 
introduced the present greatly improved 
system of incandescent lights fixed to the 
readers’ desks, supplemented by are lamps 
of a reduced power. 

The use of the reading room is restricted 
to purposes of research and reference. It 
opens at 9 A. M. and closes at 8 in the 
evening from September to April, inclusive, 
and 7 during the other months. Application 
for readers’ tickets should be made in writ- 
ing to the principal librarian. Permission 
to view the room is obtained from the mes- 
sengers in the hall of the Museum. 





Scene of a Royal Cure. 


From The London Chronicle. 

“ Detached Clerkenwell ’’—sixty-five acres 
of land owned by the parish of Clerk- 
enwell at Muswell Hill—is now reported to 
be laid out for building purposes. New roads 
have been formed, and there are now seven- 
ty-six houses and pieces of land in assess- 
ment. The history of this little tract of land 
is interesting. It was originally given to 
the Nunnery of Clerkenwell by Beauvais, 
Bishop of London, about the year 1112, and 
the spot having become famous through a 
legendary tale of a great cure performed 
upon a King of Scots, who was by some di- 
vine intelligence advised to take the water 
of a well in England called Muswell, a 
chapel was erected on the spot bearing the 
name of ‘‘ Our Lady of Muswell.’’ Here was 
placed an image of ‘‘ Our Lady, whereunto 
was a continual resort in the way of 
pilgrimage.”’ This chapel—an appendage to 
the Clerkenwell Nunnery—had disappeared 
before the reign of Elizabeth, and at a 
later period Alderman Ross is said to have 
‘“‘a proper hous eccupyine the site.” His- 
tory tells that the wells, whence the tract 
and the hill derive their name, were two in 
number, and that, though a few yards only 
asunder, their waters differed in quality. 
Now romantic, detached Clerkenwell is the 
prey of the speculative builder, and the 
Clerkenwell Vestry records with satisfac- 
tion in its annual report that it contains 
seventy-six properties assessable for rating 
purposes. 





Death of an Veteran Conductor. 


From The Boston Globe. 

Mr. Elbridge A. Towle, the oldest con- 
ductor in the employ of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, and perhaps the oldest rail- 
way conductor in the United States, died 
suddenly Friday night, Jan. 31, at his resi- 
dence, in Charlestown. He brought the 1:05 
P. M. Portland express into the Union Sta- 
tion on that day, and appeared in his usual 
good health and excellent spirits. After 
staying around the conductors’ rooms, talk- 
ing, for an hour or two, on the general 
topics of the day, he started for his home. 
He spent the evening there, and was about 
to retire, when he complained of feeling ill, 
and shortly afterward expired from heart 
disease, e intended to retire in a few 
months, when he would have completed a 
half century of service on this single rail- 

He was born in Hampton, N. H., 

Jan. 29, 1 and began work as brakeman 

March 28, . During all his experience 

on the road, not one person was ever in- 

jured by a an through his negligence or 
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THETRUTH ABOUT FLORIDA 





Orange Growing Which Proved to be 
a State Calamity. 


MILLIONS LOST BY LAST YEAR’S FROSTS 


Only Sixty Thousand Boxes of Oranges 
Will Be Produced This Season— 
The Caltivation of Pine- 
Apples. 


Last Winter when Northern people read 
brief telegraph dispatches which stated 
that two sharp cold waves, both accom- 
panied by frost, had passed over the State 
of Florida, ruining the orange crop, they 
Smiled incredulously, and classified the news 


with the annual peach crop scares. The 
dispatches turned out to be true, how- 
ever, and the owners of Florida orange 
groves wére so stunned by the shock that 
they have not recovered. In the aggre- 
gate about 2,000,000 boxes of oranges were 
lost last year owing to the two frosts, 
which in severity surpassed anything in 
that line ever experienced in the history 
or the State. One frost was bad enough, 
and after that passed away the planters 
made herculean efforts to pull something 
out of the wreck, but when the second 
frost struck down the trees, withering the 
leaves and young fruit as if by fire, they 
were in despair. 

Up to that time the orange.growers had 
been working for a future in a comparative- 
ly new and sparsely settled country; many 
of the growers were about to produce crops 
for the first time, and the loss of $2,000,000, 
while in itself severe, sunk into actual in- 
significance when compared with the depre- 
ciation of land values, Orange growing had 
become a craze, a supposed rapid road to 
wealth, and it proved to be a State calam- 
ity, the effects of which will be felt for 
many years to come. There was no exag- 
geration in the dispatches about Florida’s 
ruined corps, but, on the contrary, not 
half of the tale was told. To-day Florida 
contains more than her share of discour- 
aged men, and they are only beginning the 
task of retrie:ing their fortunes. 

This year Fiorida’s orange crop is con- 
servatively estimated at 60,000 boxes. It will 
require at least ten years for Florida to re- 
gain her lost position as an orange growing 
State, “if,"° and there every one pauses to 
add “there is not another frost.” It is the 
gustom now for Floridians to qualify opin- 
ions of the outlook with the word “ if,’ and 
few men can be found who will not ac- 
knowledge at once that the frost line is a 
myth. It takes in every part of the State 
and even Key West. They are asking 
themselves what guarantee they have that 
there will not be another frost in 1897, or 
1900, or a later year. It is not probable 
that there will be two frosts, but—and they 
shrug their shoulders—who can tell? The 
risk is too great, and the natives have 
not yet aroused themselves to solve the 
problem of the future. Property worth 
$10,000 an acre two years ago is practicaily 
valueless to-day, for to restore it to its 
condition in 1893 requires (frost not con- 
sidered) eight years’ time, unlimited pa- 
tience and skill, in addition to long bank 
accounts. If the natives possessed to-day 
the money that was literally burned up in 
ten years for fertilizers, they could make 
a vigorous fresh start, but they have not 
a fraction of what is necessary. 

A journey along the east coast of Flor- 
ida from Jacksonville to Lake Worth—250 
miles—well repays the traveler, even if he 
fails to see the oranges that three years ago 
made the State a haven of delight for 
Northerners. Two weeks ago over that 
stretch of country along the line of the rail- 
way only one green grove could be seen, 
and that was at Rock Ledge. At Lake Worth 
a very few trees in 


light bearing could 
be discovered after , 


an enthusiastic search 
for them. They were rare enough to be 
curiosities to the visitors, who had never 
seen oranges grow up to that time, and yet 
that is the Indian River country, which 
was famous for its luscious and abundant 
‘fruit. Every grove presented the appear- 
ance of a Northern apple orchard in mid- 
winter. Florida's claim as a tropical State 
rests of the mildness of the climate, its 
Spanish moss and palms. The absence of 
fruits and flowers in abundance in mid- 
winter may not be disappointing to the 
natives, but the Northern man found it dif- 
ficult to reconcile his expectations with 
actual conditions. 

Many of the ordnge groves show trees 
which are sprouting a foot or so from 
the ground, and in some cases attempts are 
making to restore them to their old condi- 
tion. The work in that direction is only 
half-hearted, for there, again, is the frost 
possibility, and it would be difficult from 
the growers’ point of view to imagine any- 
thing more discouraging. St. Augustine 
and Lake Worth have so many other at- 
tractions for Northern visitors that the 
oranges are not missed so much as they 
are at Daytona, Rock Ledge, Palatka, Or- 
mond, Sanford, and other places. One fre- 
quently hears talk of raising Aobacco, pine- 
apples, and vegetables, and experiments 
have been made, others are making, some 
will be made, and the people are living on 
next to nothing a year. In a State where 
the farming is best described as “ inten- 
sive,"’ the first essential is money, and the 
native Floridians have not the money nec- 
essary to speculate on another disaster. 
They are also crippled by high railroad 
freight rates, which favor the Georgia and 
more Northern farmers, who are nearer the 
markets. 

To produce oranges, even without frosts, 
a high degree of fertilization is necessary. 
Fifty dollars an acre per annum is not an 
unusual outlay, and on ten acres that 
means $500 a year and $5,000 for ten years. 
In addition to fertilizing, taxes, labor, and 
the cost of living for the caretaker or the 
cultivator direct myst be taken into con- 
sideration. As a field for a poor man, 
Florida possesses only average advantages. 
It is only the rich man who can stand the 
strain that the cultivation of Florida land 
entails, and so it is not uncommon to hear 
of the formation of syndicates for the pur- 
pose of tilling the land on a large scale. 
All projects backed by syndicates are as 
yet in their infancy, and their success can 
only be determined later on. 

It has been said of Florida that the 
State resembles a tiger, in so much as it 
is beautiful in stripes, for when it is not 
a stretch of waste land, sections are seen 
which are beautiful and seem well adapted 
for the successful cultivation of tobacco, 
cotton, pineapples, vegetables, fruit, and 
nuts, but everything is in the experimental 
stage. Mr. Henry Flagler and other wealthy 
men intend to experiment in tobacco culture 
during the coming year, but, like poorer 
men, they will make haste slowly. The 
boom in orange culture was almost entirely 
due to the investments of men and women 
who were not residents of the State, and 
it is a commonly accepted saying in FPior- 
ida that a farmer who establishes him- 
self there must forget everything he ever 
learned in the country he left. ‘‘ Did you 
ever hear of a Northern man who made 
money from the cultivation of land in 
Florida? ’”’ was a question asked of a resi- 
dent of St. Augustine, who has had fif- 
teen years’ experience in the State. He 
replied emphatically in the negative. 

Senator Charles Guy of this city had two 
orange groves when the freeze struck Flor- 
ida. One was at Sanford and the other 
south of that place. Recently he visited 
Sanford, and while in St. Augustine he 
said: ‘‘ When I learned of the freeze I 
at once telegraphed to the caretaker of my 
most southern grove that I would. not 
spend another dollar on the place—to aban- 
don it. I am trying to restore my Sanford 
grove, and hope to be successful. I am 
speculating on the chances of two frosts 
coming again. The loss to the State is so 
great that few outsiders appreciate it. The 
man who cares for my grove had one of 
his own that he refused $20,000 for two 
years ago. He told me that last year he 
supported his wife, grown up daughter, and 
himself on an actual cash expenditure of 
$150. Of course the necessaries of life 
are somewhat more expensive in Florida 
than they are at home in New-York. There 
are hundreds .of other men in precisely 
the same condition. The State has gone 
back years, and she may never recover 
what has been lost.” 


cently were as follows: ‘ The man who 
attempts to make a living out of the soil 
of Florida,” said one farmer, “ has simply 
gone to work for the commission men and 
the railroad companies, He will never get 
rich. I set out a pear orchard several years 
ago, and I had five hundred bushels of fine 
fruit last year that I allowed to rot on 
the trees. I made one. shipment of fruit, 
and when I paid commission and freight 
charges my handsome total return was 
$1.32. Oh, yes, it is easy enough to raise 
but its hard on the man who has 
them for 13 tents a ee 
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net return was $1.10. An Orenee Park man 
said: ‘I came here from Iowa owing to 
poor health. I had two sons, and together 
we went into the friiit business, We bought 
some land and sét out an extensive straw- 
berry farm. Je worked as industriously 
as possible; we fertilized unstintedly, and 
so far as raising a crop is concerned we 
were entirely successful, but the returns, 
after making shipments, were so small 
that we concluded not to work for the rail- 
road company in that way. My boys have 
gone to work for the railroad company as 
station agents, preferring to get their sal- 
aries direct.” 

At Lake Worth, which probably possesses 
more natural advantages that appeal to 
Northerners than any other yinee in the 
State, a big syndicate, largely made up 
of Northern capitalists, is engaged in the 
culture of pineapples. G, FE. Matthams, a 
progressive and intelligent Engiishman, is 
in charge of the plantation, which is one 
of the largest in the world, He has 450,- 
000 plants under cultivation, and has been 
engaged in the work for four years. Re- 
cently he told of his experience as fol- 
lows: “TI have lived in London and Chi- 
cago, but becoming tired of city life I 
came here because I like the life, the 
climate, and the work. We have made 
many experiments and are not yet out of 
the woods. Many unlooked-for and unfort- 
unate obstructions have been placed in our 
way. We encountered difficulties from the 
first, when we had to obtain our plants from 
Jamaica. A friend of mine there, the Brit- 
ish Consul, obtained them for us, and the 
natives raised the price before we could 
get all we wanted. Just now we have 
all we can carry. In some respects we 
have been very successful, and lessons 
taught us to emphasize the fact that rais- 
ing the fancy and choice varieties pays 
best. The demand for pineapples is always 
good, and high prices can generally be ob- 
tained. We have suffered somewhat of 
late from thieves, but they will pass away, 
when the railroad moves down in the di- 
rection of Biscayne Bay. 

“Recently a peculiar and undefinable 
disease struck some of our plants. It turned 
the leaves red, and they slowly died, 
spreading the disease, for it seems to be 
contagious, We sent to Washington for an 
expert from the Department of Agriculture, 
and he has been doing his best to find out 
the cause, and a remedy. So far, however, 
we are in the dark. Yes, we suffered from 
the frost, and we are also bothered when 
a hard blow comes, for it injures the plants 
in the plots where the wind has a clean 
sweep. The leaves are broad, offering much 
resistance, and the plants are tender. When 
the frost came those planters who had 
plantations on the south side of lakes or 
Streams did not suffer, for the water tem- 
pered the air. Plantations on both sides of 
the lakes in question were struck down by 
the cold wave.” 

In a letter to J. E. Ingraham of St. 
Augustine, written before the freeze, Mr. 
Matthams, spoke of his work as follows: 
‘““The area upon which the pineapples can 
be successfully grown, is somewhat limited; 
far more so than that of the oran * and 
many other fruits, which are only pruduced 
in the southern latitudes, where frost rarely 
comes, I say rarely, because I believe that no 
part of the State is frost proof, and while 
not laying claim to certain immunity from 
frost, I maintain that by reason of the 
water protection given by the Everglades 
and our immediate proximity to the Gulf 
Stream, which almost touches the shores 
of Lake Worth, we have here and along 
the coast of the Indian River generally 
the place where pineapples can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated, if such can be done any 
where in the United States; and the experi- 
ence of the older growers along the banks 
of the Indian and St. Lucie Rivers can be 
given as evidence that success has been 
met whenever careful and proper cultivation 
has been given to plants. 

“With regard to the price of land suit- 
able for pineapple culture, I would say 
that it varies considerably, anything from 
$20 to $300 per acre, and even higher. The 
cost of planting an acre of pineapples de- 
pends entirely upon the variety of pines 
grown. We have on the shores of Lake 
Worth some of the largest fancy pine- 
apple plantations in the State, but the 
great bulk of the land is planted with the 
common or red Spanish pine, and it has 
been estimated upon good authority that 
the cost of purchasing land, clearing, and 
setting out one acre of this variety, together 
with the expense of caring for the same 
from the setting out to the first crop, is 
about $500. About 10,000 plants are set out 
to each acre, and sometimes more than 
this number.” 

The efforts making to bring about a boom 
in tobacco cultfvation may or may not be 
successful. Those who engage in this busi- 
ness know that many experiments in that 
direction failed; few succeeded. 

Floridians require cheaper freight rates, 
not so much on the east coast as on the 
west. They have ponght largely of prac- 
tical experience, and have progressed be- 
yord the time when they can put all their 
eggs in one basket, as they did when every 
one grew oranges. Years from now the 
exact value of Florida as an agricultural 
State may be Cetermined. At present the 
State is in its infancy regarding many 
things. Labor, fortunately, is cheap, and 
that is a redeeming issue in the situation. 
The Northern man who goes there and works 
hard can make a living—as he would in al- 
most any other State. Fortunes are very 
scarce down there. Mr. Flagler is one 
of the few millionaires in the State, and 
he made his money outside of its limits. 
To be a successful planter in Florida a man 
is required to be a hard worker, the pos- 
sessor of executive ability, a student, and 
something of a financier, Florida, as seen 
from its magnificent hotels by tourists look- 
ing for pleasure, is one State, and as seen 
by the men engaged in cultivating its 
sandy soil it is quite another. 

Coming North on the Southern Railway, a 
Chicago business man and a Hebrew, stated 
that since the freeze he had invested $75,000 
in Florida, and in explanation he said: “I 
bought land very largely, for the simple rea- 
son that I could buy it for almost nothing. 
The people are discouraged, and they want 
to sell out. Having lost their ambition, 
they do not see anything hopeful in the 
future. When every one wants to sell, 
then is the time to buy. The conditions are 
the same as they were ten years ago, and 
I think that there will be a favorable 
change.\ I am banking on a reaction in 
public opinion regarding this State. It is 
the poor man who wants to sell out, not the 
rich man, and, while I may be mistaken, 
I am willing to take a chance. No, [ don’t 
propose to cultivate the land I have 
bought. Taxes are low, and I can afford 
to cary it and await developments, know- 
ing that I can always get what I paid for 
| Sig 


THE EXPENSIVE WAR ON TE GYPSY MOTH 





Massachusetts Asked to Give $200,000 
and to Employ Many Men, 


From The Boston Transcript. 

Members of the Gypsy Moth Commission 
of the State Board of Agriculture were be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture recent- 
ly and made a strong plea for the passage 
of their appropriation of $200,000 asked for 
for the work of exterminating the gypsy 
moth next year. 

Of course the committee, like everybody 
else interested, is anxious to know how 
the desired appropriation of $200,000 would 
be spent if it were granted. The commis- 
sion is able to answer this question in gen- 
eral terms. It would first employ a large 
force of: men, in the early Spring, in the 
work of destroying the eggs. Wherever this 
work is done thoroughly it prevents any 
further spread of the moth. Infested waste 
lands would be burned over thoroughly 
just after the eggs hatched, by means of a 
*“‘eyelone burner,’”’ a machine which throws 
a spray of oil over the ground, the rapid 
burning destroying eggs and caterpillars 
without injury to the trees. 

When this is done the force would be in- 
creased, and 400 men would be employed in 
burlapping and examining the trees from 
the latter part of May to the middle of 
August. Then the force would be reduced 
and an effort made to examine the entire 
territory and destroy all eggs laid that sea- 
son. Nearly 2,000 miles of streets and roads 
would be examined with especial care to 
prevent caterpillars from dropping on pass- 
ing teams, to be carried to other localities, 
where the emigrants would establish new 
colonies. 

To accomplish this work the committee 
estimates that 125 experienced men would 
be needed for the year, (300 days;) 300 men 
would be required for five months of Spring 
and Summer, and 65 of these would be kept 
for Fall work. The 125 men would be paid 
an average wage of $2.25 per day, and the 
others $2 per day, making the amount to 
be paid in wages $177,500. en the salaries 
of clerks, entomologists, Director, and other 
men, teaming, supplies, tools, insecticides, 
and incidentals would use up the rest of the 
appropriation. 





Two Strong Men of Maine. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

Simeon Roderick of Biddeford can lay 
claim to being one of the strong men of 
that city. Thursday, in the presence of 
eight men, at the Saco freight depot, he 
lifted a barrel of pork weighing 350 pounds 
and put it on his shoulder. A little while 
later he wasasked to do the act, and he 
repeated it easily. Roderick is considered 
one of the strongest men at work in the 
York corporation, and he can lift two ordi- 


pary men. 

Kid Boulanger of Biddeford, who is twen- 
ty years old, has made a record for heavy 
lifting that has not been equaled in York 
County for be weight. He has a barrel 
half ed with water, which he lifts with 
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NATIONAL GUARD REORGANIZA- 
TION. 


Among the many military reforms urg- 
ently advocated in the columns of THE 
TIMES several seem about to be seriously 
considered and adopted with modifica- 
tions. The first that may be mentioned is 
the proposal to reorganize the Twelfth In- 
fantry,| N. GN. Y., into a heavy artil- 
lery regiment. In the columns of this paper 
attention has been frequently called to the 
fact that among all the National Guard 
regiments in this State not even a single 
company of heavy artillery exists. THE 
TIMES has never advocated such a measure 
as is now proposed, although similar action 
has been suggested in case no steps were 
taken to create one or more heavy artillery 
regiments in addition to the organizations 
now composing the State forces. 

I think we all realize that our State in- 
fantry brigades are small enough; that we 
cannot afford to lose a single company, 
much less a regiment; but, on the other 
hand, we would welcome additional battal- 
ions and regiments, especially if these ad- 
ditions were made to the artillery and cav- 
alry arms of the service. 

It seems a pity to transform such a fine 
regiment as is the Twelfth Infantry, with 
all the possibilities it has before it—yes, 
even probabilities. It has a distinct place 
and an honorable one in the First Brigade; 
it has records and traditions that should be 
guarded and cherished. There is fio earthly 
necessity to transform this infantry regi- 
ment intd a heavy artillery regiment; we 
New-Yorkers want our old Twelfth as it is, 
and also as it surelv will be if let alone. 
What we do want is a new regiment of 
heavy artillery—we would not object to 
three such regiments—and officers at Al- 
bany would have our cordial support if they 
decided to create.a heavy artillery brigade— 
two regiments for New-York City and one 
for Brooklyn. Therefore we hope most 
earnestly that they will let our Twelfth 
Infantry alone to work out its honorable 
destiny, and we anxiously await the orders 
for the enlisting of the first company— 
‘First New-York Heavy Artillery.”” Three 
cheers for them, and three times three for 
the authorities who have brains enough to 
give us what we need. 

Another important military project, and 
one that has been urgently recommended in 
these columns, is the consolidaticn of the 
New-York State troops into regiments, 
brigades, and divisions. We already have 
many battalion and regimental formations, 
and, also, we have four permanent brigade 
organizations, but at present we have no 
division and no permanent divisional com- 
mander. The guard needs such an Officer, 
who would hold the rank of Major General. 

It rests with Gov. Morton, therefore, 
whether or not our four brigades shall be 
formed into a division with a Major Gen- 
eral commanding. The Governor has the 
power to reorganize the State force when- 
ever he deems it advisable; and now is the 
time when it appears to be not only ad- 
visable, but imperatively necessary. 

The National Guard should have a per- 
manent head, a permanent administration 
bureau in actual control. Politics has no 
place among military men—or should have 
no place. 
or selects his personal staff and a Demo- 
eratic Governor does the same, but we 
hope and believe that this is all that pol- 
itics will ever have to do with our National 
Guard. Anybody can see what a demor- 
alizing effect it may have, and, perhaps, 
often does have, upon the National Guard 
when every two years an election for Gov- 
ernor throws them into a state of uncer- 


tainty as to what may be the policy of the 
Ot Scie administration, military and polit- 
ical. 

Therefore the sooner we have our divis- 
ion and the sooner we salute our new 
Major General, the better it will be for 
all concerned. 

But we should not stop there. The Na- 
tional Guard is necessarily a territorial or- 
ganization; companies, ‘troops, batteries, 
regiments, are recruited and maintained 
within a short distance of the homes of 
men who compose these organizations. In 
the same manner our so-called ‘ separate 
companies’’—an unmilitary and sickening 
term—are recruited and housed within 
reasonable distances from their several 
towns and villages. These companies are 
formed into ‘ provisional battalions,’”’ and 
* provisional regiments,” when ordered to 
the State camp, but outside of that neither 
pattalion nor regimental organizations ex- 
ist. This, of course, is all wrong; perma- 
nent, not ‘“‘rroevisional’’ organization is 
what is needed; the same companies should 
go together to the State camp when their 
turns come, year after year. Regiments 
hould be formed from these unattached 

sanies, with headquarters at vertain 
county seats, and, in addition to State 
camp duty, these regiments should ma- 
noeuvre, with all companies present, at 
least once a month, Some of these unat- 
tached companies excel in military pre- 
cision and intelligence—some could possibly 
vie with out Seventh Infantry in the exe- 
cution of the manual, and it would not be 
difficult to form and maintain permanent, 
not ‘“‘ provisional’’ regiments as valuable 
as any now in the National Guard. In 
the New-England States I believe some 
similar system exists already. As we have 
no such thing as a regiment of rifle men 
in our guard, might it not be well to form 
one or two such regiments from the unat- 
tached companies? We might also organ- 
ize a bicycle battalion or two from among 
these unatlached companies, for I think 
that many of us believe that among the 
companies in the country districts can be 
found the bud if not the flower of cur 
whole guard. 

In New-York City we have two troops of 
cavalry; in Brooklyn only one. Now, if the 
Buffalo troop is not after all to be a troop, 
but a signal corps, that leaves us only 
three troops of cavalry for the whole State. 
This is, of course, ridiculous; our field ar- 
tillery is meagre enough and out of all pro- 
portion to the infantry, but these three 
lonely little cavalry troops cap the climax 
of inconsistency. 

The cavalry of New-York State has 
proved its efficiency to the satisfaction of 
all intelligent people, and now is the time 
to increase it heavily. Our State cavalry 
are dragoons. We need an entire regiment 
of dragoons for New-York City alone. We 
also need dragoon lancers—at least an entire 
regiment—the battalions, if necessary, to be 
divided between New-York and Brooklyn. 

In the opinion of a civilian the New-York 
Hussars made a mistake when they 
changed their name upon being mustered 
into the State service. They should have 
kept their name and most of their uniform. 
A light cayalry battalion, hussars or chas- 
seurs, or whatever they might be termed, 
would be a valuable addition to the State 
troops, and many of us trust that at no 
distant date we may see regiments of dra- 
goons, dragoon-lancers, and hussar-lancers 
riding down Fifth Avenue in days of Na- 
tional rejoicing and, if it is to be, in days 
of National danger. 

As to lancers, we may not all realize what 
an important and valuable adjunct such 
troops are. In times of riot I believe that 
one troop of lancers would be worth a reg- 
iment of infantry. Nothing so impresses a 
mob as a troop of mounted men, and noth- 
ing disorganizes a mob like the charge of 
determined troopers and the prick of cold 
steel. Infantry at a bayonet charge are 
often resisted and sometimes beaten; cav- 
alry with light, hollow steel lances are 
something very different, and I do not be- 
lieve that any mob that ever formed in the 
United States would stand upon the order of 
their going under the conditions of a lancer 
charge. What particular function belongs 
to lancers in modern warfare is, perhaps, 
yet to be determined. I know nothing con- 
cerning the Cossacks during the Crimean 
war, nor anything of importance accom- 
plished bylancers in_ the Russo-Turkish war. 
In 1870-71 German Uhlan and French Hus- 
sars were often engaged, but the reports of 
such cavalry encounters are very contra- 
dictory, and it is difficult to determine the 
vexact value of the lance in the Franco- 
Prussian war. I believe the last of the 
French lancers were cut to shreds at Illy, 
but the Uhlans rode through France from 
Avricourt to the Loire. 

However, it is significant that the Ger- 
man cavalry is now armed with the lance, 
Uhlans, Hussars, Saxon riders, and even 
the Cuirassiers. In France Chasseurs-a- 
cheval, dragoons, hussars, and, if I am not 
mistaken, certain regiments of cuirassiers 
are armed with lances. Of course, the 
Spahis have always carried lances, but [I 
am not certain about the modern chasseur 
d’Afrique. However, this is enough to show 
that the two most powerful ®nd_ warlike 
nations of Europe consider tia lanco a3 
necessary as the carbine, ana that suresy 
the lance must have an important rdéle to 
play on the future field of battle, for Ger- 
many and France would scarcely go to the 
toouhia of arming all cavairy with lances 
solely with a view toward suppressing in- 
ternal disorders. 

Therefore, is it not time that our Govern- 
ment, National and State, should seriously 
consider hie Sh fat as a mi 
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the misfortune. to encounter English, 
French, German, or Spanish lancers, we 
would possibly learn to our cost that it is 
wise to pay some attention to modern 
European military ideas. 

The State of New-York has done a 
great deal for her troons; she will do 
& great deal more, in time; but what is 
necessary just now is that the time should 
not extend too long into the future. How 
long will it be before National and State 
troops adopt a single type of magazine 
rifle? Why should we of New-York hesi- 
tate to secure at once the Krig-Jorgensen, 
with which our National troops are armed? 
It is a grave blunder that will surely 
bring disaster if we hesitate to adopt a 
single type of rifle and carbine for all our 
troops, regular, volunteer, land, and sea. 
One type of rifle, one calibre, one type of 
fixed amunition, one powder! If the Na- 
tional authorities have not made a wise 
selection in choosing the Kriig-Jorgensen, 
as many of us fear they have not, still it 
is better that our volunteer and regular 
forces be armed with the same type of 
magazine rifle, than that each State, and 
often, perhaps, each regiment should carry 
rifles of different calibres and makes. A 
muddle in amunition at the wrong moment 
might settle the fate of a battle, of a cam- 
paign, possibly of the Nation. Once armed 
with a uniform type of rifle we could afford 
to wait until new tests were made, a new 
rifle chosen; and then, regiment by regi- 
ment, the troops adopt the new arm. It is 
true that even a new magazine rifle would 
be preferable to the old Remington for 
arming the National Guard, but it seems a 
pity to let this chance go, for arming State 
and National troops uniformly. 

Again it is necessary to call to the at- 
tention of the authorities at Albany the 
two great needs of the National Guar 
cavalry and artillery. I speak of traine 
troop horses and artillery horses. 

The State should appropriate money to 
yurchens and maintain all troop horses, 

roop horses are as necessary to a Cav- 
alry regiment, as are the troopers them- 
selves. No other horses can possibly take 
their places, as any cavalry trooper or 
officer knows. Permanent stables should 
be built and maintained, and cavalry 
horses should never be used for anything 
except cavalry purposes. 

The same reform ts needed perhaps, even 
more imperatively, in the field artillery. 
The field artillery should be reorganized 
as mounted artillery; batteries should be 
horsed with trained artillery horses, and 
these should be maintained by the State 
solely for artillery purposes, in permanent 
stables. 

It would save the State money in the 
end if a State remount depot could be 
established somewhere in either Westches- 
ter County, or at any rate, near enough 
to the metropolis to afford instruction to 
our proposed cavalry remount battalion. 
This battalion should, of course, be sta- 
tioned in New-York City. In time of mobi- 
lization, a troop might be attached to each 
of the four brigades, but, of course, unless 
urgentiy required for active service, the 
remount cavalry should remain to garri- 
son and administer the State remount 
depot. This need not prevent their train- 
ing as troops, squadrons, and battalions, 
any more than in the ease of the mounted 
signal corps, and there would be absolutely 
nothing to prevent them from attaining 
a proficiency equal to any troop, squadron, 
or battalion in the State service. Natur- 
ally these remount troops would be armed 
ag dragoons, although personally I do not 
see why they also might not carry lancas. 

It seems to me that Squadron A of New= 
York City is a model National Guard or- 
ganization, splendidly officered and con- 
taining in its ranks the best young mate- 
rial in the city. It is to be regretted that 
such a command is or will be handicapped 
for the want of properly trained troop 
horses. I am aware that many of the 
troopers own their horses, and that some 
of these horses, if properly trained in com- 
pany with a hundred or so more animals, 
could become real troop horses in time. 
But all this does not make up for the 
lack of regularly trained troop horses, and 
the squadron is handicapped in-vroportion. 
The worst of it is they have no example 
set them by the cavalry of our regular 
establishment, for although, of course, our 
ten cavalry regiments are supplied with 
serviceable troop horses, we have no such 
thing in the army as either remount depots 
or troovs to attend to them. To many 
people who are not aware of the parsimony 
practiced in regard to our poor little army, 
this statement may seem incredible, but it 
is true nevertheless. Just here I may say 
to any army officer who reads this that I 
am perfectly aware of what is done “on 
the Q. T.,”’ but naturally I shall say noth- 
ing about it until better times and better 
counsels prevail at headquarters. 

By this time the Government ought to 
be perfectly aware how necessary to the 
army is a remount depot, and possibly Gen. 
Miles is doing all that he can to secure 
necessary authority to enlist men for such 
service. Congress should appropriate a 
generous sum of money to equip, stock, 
and maintain a National remount depot, 
and it is very easily demonstrated that this 
would be in the interest of economy as well 
as of greatest importance to the service. 

As I have said, the several batteries of 
the National Guard are very badly handi- 
capped, for lack of trained artillery Lorses. 
I once saw a painful exhibition of this in- 
efficiency at Van Courtlandt Park, and f 
trust that I may never see another. Liv- 
ery stable animals, horses taken from om- 
nibus and car stables, what real use are 
such brutes in time of action? During 
the late Commune, the insurgent National 
Guard field artillery was horsed like the 
batteries of our own guard, and the result 
was the frightful panic and disaster on the 
Rueil Road, under the walls of Mont-Val- 
érien. Horsed as our batteries are, they 
are practically useless in case of extended 
manoeuvres or hard campaigns. One 
might as well expect our fire engines to 
break records with truck horses instead 
of trained fire horses. What would our 
people think if the stupid policy which 
renders our batteries so inefficient were 
to our Fire Department? Im- 
incident on the 
the ‘“ third 


extended 
agine* the consequences 
of hired horses when 
sounded! Well, there will be 
worse consequences when the “third 
alarm’’ sounds from the battlefield, and 
our isational Guard batteries attempt to 
respond with their hired quota of omni- 
bus hacks. It has always been a mystery 
to me how it is possible for our National 
Guard troops to. enlist and endure the 
annoyances of the service in face of all 
these discouragements. 

Their devotion, enthusiasm, and loyalty 
can only be justly appreciated when one 
thinks if the monumental stupidity of 
those in authority who are either too blind 
or too indifferent or too faint-hearted to 
demand and secure proper equipment for 
men who give their services so freely and 
so loyally to a State that repays them, not 
in money, but in indifference. And again 
I repeat that it would be better to disband 
or reorganize our field artillery in time of 
actual war than to send it to the front 
in the inefficient condition thet must be 
consequent on the refusal of the State to 
supply and maintain for it properly trained 
horses, R. W. CHAMBERS. 


alarm ”’ 





BURIAL PLACES OF OUR PRESIDENTS 


And the Cause of the Death of Each 
of Those Departed. 


From The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

1. George Washington died from a cold 
which brought on laryngitis; buried on 
his estate at Mount Vernon, Va. 

2. John Adams died from senile debility; 
buried at Quincy, Mass. 

8. Thomas Jefferson died of chronic diar- 
rhea; buried on his estate at Monticello, 
Va. 

4, James Madison died of old age; buried 
on his estate at Montpelier, Va. 

5. James Monroe died of general debility; 
buried in Marble Cemetery, New-York 
City. ; 

6. John Quincy Adams died of paralysis, 
the fatal attack overtaking him in the 
House of Representatives; buried at Quin- 
cy, Mass. 

4". Andrew Jackson died of consumption 
and dropsy; buried on his estate, the 
Hermitage, near Nashville, Tenn. 

8. Martin Van Buren died of catarrh of 
the throat and lungs; buried at Kinder- 
hook, N. Y. 

9. william Henry Harrison died of pleu- 
induced by a cold taken on the day 
is .inauguration; buried near North 

Bend, Ohio. 

10. John Tyler died from a mysterious 
disorder like a bilious attack; buried at 
Richmond, Va. 

11. James K. Polk died from weakness, 
caused by cholera; buried on his estate in 

Yashville, Tenn, 
NO Zachary Taylor died "from cholera 
morbus, induced by_impreper diet; buried 
on his estate near Louisville, y. 

13, Millard Fillmore died from paralysis; 
buried in Forest Hill Cemetery, Buffalo, 


i4. Franklin Pierce) died. from inflamma- 
tion of the stomach; buried at Concord, 
N 


id. James Buchanan died of rheumatism 
and gout; buried near Lancaster, Penn. 

16. Abraham Liticoln, assassinated by J. 
Wilkes Booth; buried at Springfield, TIL 

17. Andrew Johnson died from paralysis; 
buried at Greenville, Tenn. 

18. Ulysses S. Grant died from cancer of 
the throat; buried in Riverside Park, New- 
York Mae a 
19. Rutherford B, Hayes died from pa- 
ralysis of the heart; buried at Fremont, 


hio. 
20. James A, Garfield, assassinated b 
Charies J. Guiteau; buried at Cleveland, 


hio. ; 
21. Chest ‘ led from Bright: 
+} a8¢ . 
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MANNING VERSCSNEWMAN 


tween English Catholics. 


— 


HARSH THINGS SAID WITH SUAVITY 


_—— -— 


Irreconcilable Difter- 


There Was an 


ence of Temperament Between 


the Prelates—Its Causes 


and Its Effects. 1} 


| 
In the “‘ Life of Cardinal Manning,” col- 
lated and written by Edmund Sheridan Pur- 
eell, and Macmillan & Co., 
is a long chapter devotcd to the alienation 
of their 


just issued bv 


which, through the greacer part 
ecclesiastical careers, separated Henry Hd- 
ward Manning and John Henry Newman. 
That such an alienation existed was a mat- 
ter of public notoriety, for though the two 
men themselves never quarreled openly, and | 
though they always kept within the bounds 
of courtesy whenever brought into commu- 


‘leally forbidden it in 


New Light on a Famous Quarrel Be- , 





either social or official ways, 
yet the friends of each showed no such | 
moderation, and succeeded in establishing | 
two distinct and bitterly hostile factions in | 
the English Catholic Church. 

There have been inhumerable controver- | 
sies on this matter, and. as many theories i 
have been invented to explain the lack of 
harmony between the two distinguished | 
prelates. All these theories were advanced, | 
however, with more of vehemence than of 
knowledge. The letters now published by 
Dr. Purcell make it possible, and for the 
first time, to understand just what were the 
lines on which Manning and Newman sepa- 
rated, just what were the points in the 
characters of each that made the break 
inevitable and permanent, and just what 
part was taken by friends more or less 
-{ndisereet in forcing the subject upon pub- 
lic attention, 

Like Careers, Diverse Temperaments. 

One who had read merely an vutline of 
the history of these two men might have 
expected them to be the dearest and near- | 
est friends. Both of them were born Prot- | 
estants, and about the same time—Manning 
in 1808 and Newman in i801, Both were 
graduated from Oxford, where they knew 
each other well, and were on terms of cordial 
intimacy. Both entered the Established 
Church, and rose in it to positions of emi- 
nence. Both were led, after a while, through 
a phase of the highest of High Church 
Episcopalianism, into the Roman fold, The 
conversion of each attracted an immense 
amount of attention, and the two were and 
ure regarded as the most important prose- 
lytes Catholicism had made in modern 
times. Fach of them remained a loyal and 
devoted follower of Rome until his death, 
und each attained to the Cardinalate, that 
highest honer and most important charge, 
one alone excepted, which Rome can bestow. 
But while pursuing thus the same course, 
and arriving ew the same end, Manning and 
Newman walked far apart. The men were 
utterly dissimilar; hence each‘ distrusted 
the other, and so far as possible opposed 
him. 

The reasons for this state of affairs, which 
Was an undoubted sandal in, and an in- 
jury to, the Catholic Church, are made 
manifest by the volume now under consider- 
ation. Which of the two was the better 
man, the more honest, the more admir- 
able? The answer to those questions de- 
pends entirely upon the point of view oc- 
cupied by the person who asks them. 

Newman was, first, last, and always, a 
man who loved his own country and trusted 
his own people. Without exactly question- 
ing the supremacy, the infallibility, of the 
Pope, it did not seem to him that these 
were matters in which the Church was 
vitally interested, upon which her mis- 
sion or her existence depended. In other 
words, he preserved a part of his own mind 
for his own use. 

Manning was of another type. He found 
peace in utter submission to authority. 
For him the Church was everything, and 
Rome was the Church. That there could 
be differences of opinion on any topic 
after Rome had spoken concerning it 
seemed to him as incomprehensible as it 
was impious. The possibility that an Eng- 
lish variant of the Catholic Church might 
form under the leadership of Newman 
shocked and offended Manning to a degree 
that only his love of peace—an expression 
synonymous with his fear of scandal—en- 
abled him to control. He did not de- 
mounce the enemy openly, though his near- 
est and most devoted adherents did so con- 
stantly and bitterly, year after year; but 
he did oppose all the plans, the hopes, the 
ideas, of that enemy in all’ ways that could 
be concealed from the laity, and, while 
professing to Newman himself an unalter- 
able friendship, took care to keep alive the 
fears and the suspicions of the Italian 
prelates as long as possible, 

This course, judged by lay standards, 
or at least by Protestant lay standards, 
would be defined by harsh words, and yet 
there is no real reason to doubt the good 
intentions, the extreme conscientiousness, 
the perfect sincerity and rectitude of Man- 
ning’s mind and walk. Manning was an 
illustration of atavism, a survival from the 
Middle Ages; Newman was an intensely 
modern man in many ways. The one was 
picturesque, the other practical. For both 


the average mind can feel admiration, for 
only one of them can it feel sympathy. 


nication, in 


First Efforts at Reconciliation. 

Newman joined the Catholic Church in 
1845, six years before Manning entered 
it. In 1867 the breach between the two 
had become so wide and had so thoroughly 
divided English Catholics, all of whom had 
ranged themselves with one or the other 
of the two leaders, that an effort was made 
to bring them together. Manning, it should 
be noted, undertook the first advances to- 
ward a reconciliation. He sought out Canon 
Oakeley, an intimate friend of Newman’s, 
and asked him to act as an intermediary. 
Oakeley at once assumed the task, and a 
correspondence followed which is of in- 
tense interest as showing how differences 
which in the lay world would be called 
hostilities are treated among prelates of 
distinction. The Canon wrote to Newman 
a letter in which the following lines are 
pertinent: 


The Archbishop [Manning was then Arch- 
bishop of Westminster] has more than once ex- 
pressed to me his great regret that there should 
exist between himself and you what he feels 
to be a state of personal alienation, and his 
great desire of doing anything in his power to 
remove it. 

I have ventured to say, on my part, that the 
Case Wes hardly one, as I feared, to be met by 
mutual explanation, ‘nasmuch as there was, I 
econeeive, no personal quarrel nor breach of 
eharity on either side, but only the absence of 
those cordial and intimate relations that depend 
on similarity of character, antecedents, person- 
al views, ana the like, and which no mediation 
can bring about. 

a1 think, however, that you ought to know what 
the Archbishop feels, and what I have said, in 
order that [I may not be the obcasion, through 
any misrepresentation, of hindering what is 
abstractly to be desired, and what I should be 
#0 happy to promote. 


In his reply to Oakeley, Newman said: 


The only and the serious cause of any distance 
that may exist between the Archbishop and my- 
esif is the difficulty { have in implicitly con- 
tiding in him. And [ feel this want of confi- 
dence in him, especially in matters which con- 
cern myself. I have felt it, and, as I think, on 
@ure grounds, for four years past. But I can- 
not state those grounds for various reasons— 
first, because they lie in a number of occur- 
rences which are cogent mainly in their combina- 
tion; secondly, because they lie in communica- 
tions which have beon made to me confidentially. 

Such grounds, it may be objected, are not capable 
of being inet, and I ought not to expect others to ac- 
cept them; it is true; I will appeal then in my 
justification, to the general sentiment of Catholics 
in the matter. * * * The best means which 
the Archbishop couid take to set the world and 
me right, and to show that he had nothing to 
do with barring me from Oxford, would be to 
effect the removal of any remaining difficulty 
that lies in the way of my undertaking the mis- 
sion. In saying this, I do not mean to imply 
(what would be untrue) that it would be any 
personal gratification to myself to have such 
difficulty removed; but that such an act on his 

would be going the way to remove an 
on about him which every one seems to 
, and no one seems ty question. 


Details of the Oxford Controversy, 
| The reference in the latter lines of this: 
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olic standpoint, of sending young Catholics 
to study at Oxford. Manning and his party 
opposed thet course bitterly, and had rrac- 


the name of the 

Church. Newman tad no fear that the 
influences of Oxford would demoralize the 
Catholic youth, and he was endeavpring to 
establish there all Oratory, with “himself 
for head, which should be in close con- 
nection with the various colleges and yet be 
a centre and rendezvous for students be- 
longing to Catholi¢ families. Oakeley asked 
leave to show Newman’s letter to Man- 
ning, and received permission to do so 
in a letterefrom which the following lines 
are taken: 

I don't expect that any good will come of it. 
he Arecbibixhop will answer, ‘I have literally 
taken no part in the Oxford Oratory matter. My 
action has been confined to the question of 
education,”’ 

if by “his action "’ he means what he has 
said or written to Rome, his assertion is quite 
intelligibie and credible. But if by ‘* his actions ”’ 
1° means to assert that the action of York 
Place [the Arehiepiscopal residence} has been 
simply withheld either way, nothing .«s more 
opposed to fact, The question is, whether his 
house has not been a centre from which a 
powerful antagonism has been carried on against 
me; Whether persons about the Archbishop have 
not sald strong things against me both here and 
at Rome; and whether, instead of showing dis- 
satisfaction publicly of acts which were public, 
he has not allowed the world to identify the 
acts of his entourage with himself No one 
dreams of accusing me of thwarting him—indeed, 
the idea would be absurd, for I have not the 
power. The world accuses him, without provo- 
eation, of thwarting me; and the prima facie 
proof of this is, (1) that his entourage acts with 
violence against me. (2) That, instead of 
taking any step to prevent them, he contents 
himself with denying his having done anything 
against me himself, and with deeply lamenting 
that there should be a distanee between us. 4 
The worid thinks, and I think, that he has 
virtually interfered in the Oxford Oratory mat- 
ter—and the world and I have to be convinced to 
ihe contrary, or we shall continue to think so. 
After seeing this letter, Manning wrote 
directly to Newman. Here is part of what 
he said: 


It would g’ve me great consolation to know 





from you anything in which 
me to be wanting toward you. 
something haus come between 
resentations contrary to the 
made to you—perhaps to both of us; and I sen- 
sibly felt that the separation of an old friend- 
ship was both painful and evil, and that the use 
publicly n.ade of our supposed variance, both 
by Catholics and by Protestants, was adverse 
to that which we count more precious than any 
private friendship. 

It would, therefore, give me a real happiness 
to enter with you into the openest and fullest 
explanation of all my acts and thoughts toward 
you. 

I do not believe that among your old friends 
there is any one who has remained more un- 
ehanged in all the kind regards which have so 
long united us, If our Ines have differed, I can- 
not suppose that either you or I would invest that 
fact with any personal feeling. 

Acts and Words at Variance. 

Newman's reply was characteristic of the 
man, It was frank, firm, and courageous. 
Its essential parts follow: 


You are quite right in thinking that the feel- 
ing, of which (alas!) I cannot rid myself in 
my secret heart, though I do not give public 
expression to it toward one whose friendship has 
so long been a comfort to me, has nothing to 
do with the circumstance that you may be | 
taking a line in ecclesiastical matters which does 
hot approve itself to my judgment, 

Certainly not; but you must kindly bear with | 
me, though I seem rude to you, when I gave you 
the real interpretation of it. I say frankly, 
then, and as a duty of friendship, that it is 
a distressing mistrust which now for four years 
past I have been unable in prudence to dismiss 
from my mind. and which is but my own share 
ot a general feeling (though men are slow to 
express it, especially to your immediate friends) 
that you are difficult to understand. I wish 
could get myself to believe that the fault was 
Iny own, and that your words, your bearing, and 
your implications, ought, though they have not 
served, to prepare me for your acts. 

I cannot help thinking that, having said this, 

have made 2 suggestion which, if followed 
out, may eventually. serve better the purposes you 
propose in our meeting just now, than anything 
I could say in any conversation, thereby se- 
cured, however extended. 

On the other hand, as regards, not me, but 
yourself, no explanations offered by you at pres- 
ent in such meeting could go to the root of 
the difficulty, as I have suggested it. I should 
rejoice, indeed, if it were so easy to set matters 
right. It is only as time goes on that new deeds 
can reverse the old. There is no short cut 
to a restoration of confidence, when confidence 
has been seriously damaged. . 

Most welcome would the day be to me, when, 
after such a preparation for it as I have sug- 
gested, a free conversation might serve to seal 
and cement that confidence, which had already 
been laid anew. 

3ut such a day, from what I know both of 
myself and of you, cannot dawn upon us merely 
by the wishing; and the attempt to realize it 
now would be premature, throwing back 
prospect of it. 

Manning's reply shows that he saw the 
force of what Newman said, and is ex- 
quisitely delicate in the expression of— 
tu quoque: 

I thank you for your letter 
and all the more because of its frankness. The 
affection I have borne for you, and the value 
I put on your friendship, make me reply with | 
the same sincerity. 

I have felt in you exactly what you have felt 
in me; and that feeling I share also, as you say, 
with others. I cannot put my meaning into 
more precise and delicate words than by using 
your own. I have felt you difficult to understand, 
and that your words have not prepared me for 
your acts, 

This I know to be a feeling respecting you, 
as you find it respecting myself. 

Now, I feel with you that the root of the diffi- 
culty is a mutual mistrust; an¢, as you say, 
this is hard to cure. 

If you have by you, which is not likely, a letter 
from me, in 1854, I think written in Rome, 
you will know what my feeling was and is 
toward you. I say my feeling, because, as you 
know, our thoughts are more dependent upon 
events. 

Manning States His Grievances. 


you have thought | 

I have seen that 
us, and that rep- | 
truth have been 





the | 





of this morning, 


Then Manning wrote again to Oakeley, 
thanking the Canon for the part he had 
taken in the correspondence, assuring him 
that ‘‘ whatever comes of it, you will have 
the reward of the peacemaker,” and going 
over at great length the various grievances 
on which was based his distrust for New- 
man. The first of these grievances was an 
article in The Rambler, a religious maga- 


zine of which, a little while before the 
article appeared, Newman had been the 
editor, and over whose contents Manning 
believed Newman for a much longer time 
exercised supervision if not absolute control. 
This article attacked ‘ with neither kind- 
ness nor courtesy,’ says Manning, ‘‘my pam- 
phlet on the Temporal Power.”’ About the 
same time (1862) an organization called the 
Academia was formed. Newman at first 
lent the scheme his name, but withdrew 
it as a protest against the delivery at the 
first meeting of an address by Cardinal 
Wiseman supporting Manning’s extreme 
views as to the Pope’s authority. Then 
came up the Oxford Oratory matter, to 
which reference has already been made. 
“From that time,’ writes Manning, “all 
the world, Catholic and Protestant, justly 
or not, I cannot say, has used his name 
against me on the Oxford question.”’ After 
that, in a famous letter to Dr. Pusey, New- 
man introduced Manning’s name as that of 
one of the men with whom he did not agree. 
Manning continues: 

These three public causes have for the last five 
years created a belief that we are opposed to 
each other. As he says, all the world knows it, 
speaks of it, and writes in public of it. 

I am not aware of any act on my-part of a 
like kind. 

As to the question of the Oratory at Oxford, 
my line was known before Newman’s, and the 
attack began against me. My part has been 
uniform and open. I have opposed the sending 
young Catholics to Oxford. I have also ex- 
pressed my regret that the subject of the Ora- 
tory should be renewed, and that on the reason 
given by Newman in one of his letters to the 
Bishop of Birmingham—namely, that his going 
there would attract yowng Catholics to the uni- 
versity. -As to the personal restraint of New- 
man's going to Oxford, I never heard or imagined 
such a thing until the Rescript had been at least 
two months in England. 

As to my entourage, I do not know whom it 
means, except F. Vaughan and Ward. They 
will be able to say what part I have had in their 
acts. I’. Vaughan, to whom I thought myself 
at liberty to show the letters yesterday, said 
at once that all he had said and done had been 
not only without my direction, but without my 
knowledge. 

It may be said that I did not restrain them. 
I could not restrain what I did not know. 

Newman will see that we are both liable to be 
mixed up, both consciously and unconsciously, by 
those about us. ' 

Newman’s Vigorous Defense. 

Newman replied, also through Oakeley 
and at great length. He says: 

I do not quite see the drift of his [Manning’s] 
reference to certain acts, or imputed acts, of 
mine in former years, unless it be in order to 
show that I have been underhanded in my con- 
duct to him. That I should have taken or ex- 
pressed a view of ecclesiastical matters differ- 
ent from his cannot have hurt him, as indeed 
he said himself in a later letter to me. Cer- 
tainly, I should not have complained of a par- 
allel divergence on the part of any one from my- 
self, unless indeed the rson accompanied his 
dissent from me with saying that I had com- 
promised the faith, was di jient, was a bad 
Catholic, a heretic, at least materially, or in 
some way or other was morally wrong, and to 
be shunned and shut up. I am quite sure that 
neither I nor any one of my friends have said 
this of the Archbishop. 

Continuing, Newman proves conclusively 
that he had nothing to do with The Ram- 
bler at the time when the article of which 
Manning complained was published, and 
that he did not see the article before it ap- 
peared. He admits that he told Manning 
privately that if the Cardinal opened the | 
Academia with an address on the Tempo 
Power, he (Newman) would not — it. 
“And for this reason,” he ds, ‘‘ because 
at that time the Pope and the Bishops had 
not spoken so emphatically on the subject 
as they have done since, and I thought it 

as beginning the new society with a party 
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says he was in no way responsibil tor the 
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prety ol allusion to the Archbishop in the 
d F usey. 

anning. after reading this defense, wrote 
direct to Newman: - 

In my etter to Oakeley I did not state that you 
were t of the article in The Rambler, 
or of Renouf’s hlet; nor did I complain 
of the criticism e by The Rambler, or by 
Mr. Renouf on me. 

Your letter to Oakeley had stated, most truly, 
that an opposition is supposed to exist between 
us, 

I gave the reasons which, in my belief, have 
caused that supposition, and I haye noted them 
as they arose in the last five years. 

The belief that you were cognizant of the 
article in The Rambler was, as you state, un- 
founded. Nevertheless” it existed; and it gave 
rise to the supposition that we were opposed 
on the subject. 

The same supposition was caused, in a like 
way, by Mr. Renouf’s pamphlet, and by the let- 
ter to Dr. Pusey. 

I did not complain of this, but stated it simply 
as fact, and as explanation of another fact which, 
unhappily, is not doubtful, mitmely, that Prot- 
estants and Catholics haye Supposed us to be in 
opposition, 

My statement was only to sht¥ certain evident 
and public causes of that supposition. 


Sharp Words ‘nt Last, 


After a delay of only two days, Newman 
replied as follows: 


It is a great satisfaction to me to find, from 
the clear statement contained in your letter, that, 
when you said in your former letter that the 
critique in The Rambler was “the first event 
which shook our confidence in each other,’’ and 
that my connection with that critique ‘‘ became 
extensively known,’’ you did not mean by those 
expressions at all to imply that you yourself 
shared in that utterly unfounded belief or 
“* knowledge.”’ 

This leads me to think that my own !ong let- 
ter to you has not been without effect on you. 

It also encourages me to anticipate that, did 
the nature of the case admit of it, which it does 
not, I should be successful also in proving to 
you that the “extensive ’’ belief, which you 
assert, had as little existence as the pretended 
fact to which you Say it related; that it was 
really nothing more than a portion of the en- 
demic gossip of London, which happily never 
reaches Birmingham or is widely effective. 


To this moderately irritating note the 


| Archbishop at once replied: 


It would be equally a satisfaction to me if 
your letter to Oakeley had cleared away what IL 
wrote to him. 

I cannot however, say that it has done more 
than affect one point in my letter to him, and 
that point was not affirmed by me, as the cause 
of the common belief of our being opposed to 
each other, but as a reason why the old confi- 
dence of friendship, which I had felt toward you, 
was, for the first time, shaken. 

It was believed, rightly or wrongly, that you 
were in some way cognizant of the article in 
The Rambler. 

I am as little open to gossip as you are; the 
grounds of that belief seem solid to me. 

I did share that belief. Subsequent events 
seemed to me to confirm it. 

Your letter takes away the credibility of that 
belief, and I am very glad to receive it: but the 
fact that such belief existed at that time, and 
that it had the effect I state, i feel to be unaf- 
fected by your letter, 

I wish I could say more. I feel deliberately 
convinced that the supposed opposition, which 
you say all the world believes to exist between 
us, Was caused by the events enumerated in my 
letter to Oakeley. 

It is @ satisfaction to me to be assured that 
you were not participator in the first act that 
gave rise to the belief -of opposition between us. 

But they who caused it were publicly believed 
to be in communication with you; and you have 
been thought responsible for their acts, as you 
have thought me responsible for the acts of those 
about me. 

Whether you had any cognizance of their acts 
or not, the public effect of their acts was the 


Masses Promised to Each Other. 


The tone of Newman's reply is well worth 
noting: 


I do not think your new conclusion will bear 
examination better than your old one. 

Your own misapprehension about my relations 
with The Rambler did go to explain your pres- 
ent bearing toward me, if retaliation be an 
explanation; but it does nothing in the way of 
proving that other men, that men in general, 
shared the misapprehension of York Place. 

And even though men did believe in my com- 
plicity with The Rambler, still you would have 
to prove that they also shared your feeling about 
The Rambler's attribute of hostility to you, an 
hostility which you consider so pronounced and 
pointed that, in matter of fact, their present be- 
lief that you are thwarting me grew out of their 
then belief that I was thwarting you. 

It avails not, therefore, to assure me of your 
deliberate conviction of all this, . For my own 
part, I consider the world judges of the present 
by the present, and not by the past. 

[ write this as a protest amd an appeal to pos- 
terity. 

Meanwhile, I purpose to say séven masses for 
your intention amid the difficulties and anxi- 
eties of your ecclesiastical duties, I am, my dear 


| Archbishop, affectionately yours —— 


The reply of “my dear Archbishop ” was 
very short and, had the correspondents not 
been solemn prelates, one might regard it 
as an amusingly sarcastic way of termi- 
nating the discussion: 


I am _ much obliged to you for your kind inten- 
tion of saying mass for me, and I shall have 
great pleasure in saying one every month for 
your intention during the next year. 

I have more confidence in this than in anything 
Believe, me, 
my dear Newman, yours affectionately —— 

A few days later, Manning wrote in a 
letter to Mgr. Talbot: : 


I have made an attempt to soften Dr. Newman, 
but he is very difficult. We ended by a promise 
to say masses for each other. 


An End of All Intercourse. 


Some months after this correspondence 
came to such a miserable ending, a certain 
Mr. Ffoulkes, who also was a convert to 
Catholicism from the English Church, 
wrote a vindictive pamphlet attacking Man- 
ning in regard to the prohibition of a Cath- 
ol college at Oxford. The Archbishop 
wr te to the Bishop of Birmingham, say- 
ing: 

I feel that my duty to the Catholic Church 
requires the exposure of these vindictive impu- 
tations. But I am anxious to do so in any way 
that will involve the least pain to Dr. New- 
man. [ shall be much obliged if you will give 
me any advice or suggestions how that can be 
effected, and how I can obtain a copy of the 
pamphlet or statement to which Ffoulkes refers. 


Evidently the Bishop of Birmingham sub- 
mitted this matter to Newman, for, in his 
next letter to the Bishop, the Archbissiop 
says: 

I am much obliged by your letter of yesterday, 
inclosing Dr. Newman’s statement, It gives me 
much satisfaction tu be able to separate him from 
the subject. 


And on the same day Manning wrote to 
Newman himself: 


The Bish» of Birmingham has forwerded to me 
the paper yu wrote on the subject of my letter 
to him. It 1s my intention to obtain a gopy of 
the pamphlet referred to by Mr. Ffoulkes, and to 
take any steps it may make necessary. I feel 
that I have no right to ask you to assist me in 
obtaining the pamphlet, but * * * if you are 
not unwilling to do so, you.would confer on me 
a real and kind service. 

On Friday I hope to leave England, and as re- 
turn is always uncertain, and may, at best be 
distant, I leave with you the assurance that the 
friendship of so many years, though of late un- 
happily clouded, is still dear to me. Believe me 
— my dear Newman, yours affectionate- 
ree 

At this request for something about which 
he had just declared that he knew nothing, 
Newman seems to have, in a measure, lost 
even the pretense of patience. He sent 
this sharp reply: 

Thank you for your kind letter. 

I can only repeat what I said when you last 
heard from me. I do not know whether I am 
on my head or my heels when I have active 
relations with you. In spite of my friendly feel- 
ings, this is the judgment of my intellect. Yours 
affectionately in Christ—— 


Of this letter, Cardinal Manning said in 
an autobiographical note written eight 
years later in 1869: 


His last was in terms which 
hardly fitting on my part. 
wrote and never met, 


A Later Resume of the Case. 


In the same collection of autobiographical 
notes appear the following statements: 


During these years, three subjects were upper- 
most—the temporal power, the Oxford question, 
and the infallibility. On all these Newman was 
not in accordance with the Holy See. I am no- 
body, but I spoke as the Holy See spoke. But 
almost every newspaper in England abused and 
ridiculed me. My* name was never mentioned, 
but his was brought in to condemn me; 
his name was never mentioned, but mine was 
brought in to despite me. If only we had stood 
side by side and spoken the same thing, the dis- 
sension, division, and ill will which we have 
had would never have been, and the unity of 
Catholic truth would have been irresistible. 

But it was not to be 

There is only one person who has kept Dr. 
Newman back from the highest office—himself. 
He is the sole cause, 

During all this time I can declare that I have 
cherished the old friendship between us. I should 
never have béen in Birmingham without. going 
to Edgbaston, if the Bishop of Birmingham had 
not advised me not to go. I can truly say 
through all these years I have never had a feel- 
ing of offense or of resentment against Newman. 
I began with a great admiration, a true affection, 
a warm friendship. I always regarded him as so 
far above me in gifts and culture of evesy kind 
that I never had a temptation to rivalry or jeal- 


made a reply 
For years we never 


ousy. 
We diverged on‘public duties. My line was not 
my own. It was fat of the Bishops in 1862-7, of 
the Holy See, and of the Vatican Council. It is 
also the line which {s unpopular in England, and 
in the public opinion of all countries, . 
“That Newman has a morbid sensitiveness is 
well known. His relations with Faber, the late 
Cardinal, [Wiseman,] Father Coffin, the London 
Oratory, underwent the same change as his re- 
lations to me. I never referred to him in print 
except with affection and respect as a friend. 
have been opposed to him, it has only been 
that I must oppose either him or the Holy See, 


The Possibilities of Friendship. 

In his comments on this alienation be- 
tween Manning and Newman, Dr. Purcell 
says that many of Manning’s closest 
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did not know who his accusers were, or 0 
what he was accused. Did Archbishop 
Manning believe these charges against Dr. 
Newman? Did he lend the authority of his 
name to them? 

There would have been no difficulty in an- 
swering these questions, says Dr. Purcell, 
had it not been for Manning’s professions 
of friendship for Newman. It would almost 
seem as though friendship could exist apart 
from friendly acts, and that it. was_ not 
incompatible with acts of hostility. In a 
curious correspondence on friendship with 
Gladstone at the time of the latter’s pam- 
phiet on Vaticanism, Manning spoke of 
‘friendship as distinct from its expres- 
sion.’’ He said, ‘‘ In the midst of our strong 
opposition I still believe your friendship to 
be as unchanged as my own.’’ Gladstone 
retorted that in Manning’s “ unchanged 
friendship ’’ Manning had made against him 
“insidious and painful charges that he 
(Gladstone) had suppressed his opinions on 
the Vatican Council until he had no longer 
the Catholic vote to gain or lose.’’ Glad- 
stone also thought it strange that ‘ dur- 
ing the twelve years of unchanged friend- 
ship Manning had charged him with doing 
the work of Antichrist in regard to the 
temporal power of the Pope.”” If Manning 
ceculd preserve his friendship for Gladstone 
while denouncing him for doing the work of 
Antichrist he could also have remained 
the friend of Newman while accusing him 
in private of being an unsound and dis- 
loyal Catholic. Second | to Manning’s 
belief in the infallibility of the Pope was his 
belief in the duty of keeping up at every 
hazard the appearance of unity of opinion 
among Catholics. Newman had _ written 
many sentences like the following, which 
shocked Manning inexpressibly: 

I have ever thought the doctrine of the Pope’s 
infallibillity likely to true—never thought it 
certain, I think, too, its definition inexpedient 
and unlikely; but I should have no difficulty in 
accepting it were it made. 


Manning’s Arraignment of Newman. 


A sentiment like this, one of many, nat- 
urally excited the fear and detestation of 
Manning, who was a willing and devoted 


slave of the Holy See. It is. therefore. quite 
natural that he should have written as fol- 
lows to Mgr. Talbot in regard to Newman: 

Whether he knows it or not, Newman has be- 
come the centre of those who hold low views 
about the Holy See, are anti-Roman, cold and 
silent, to say no more, about the Temporal Power, 
national, English, critical of Catholic devotions, 
and always on the lower side. I see no danger 
of a Cigalpine Club rising again, but I see much 
danger of an English Catholicism of which 
Newman is the highest type. It is the old An- 
glican, patristic, literary, Oxford tone ‘ trans- 
planted into the Church. It takes the line of 
deprecating exaggerations, foreign devotions, ul- 
tramontanism, anti-national sympathies. In one 
word, it is worldly Catholicism, and it will have 
the worldly on its side and will deceive many. 
I know that the Anglicans look on Newman's 
‘* Apologia pro Vita Sua’’ as a plea for remaining 
as they are. 

Now, all these things portend storms, and we 
shall have them in England. The thing which 
will save us from low views about the Mother of 
God and the Vicar of our Lord is the millien 
Irish in England, and the sympathy of the Cath- 
olics in Ireland. These two things are with any 
one who speaks up to the highest note on these 
two great truths. I am thankful to know that 
they have no sympathy for the watered, literary, 
worldly Catholicism of certain Englishmen. 

It is easy to imagine whether English- 
men, Catholics or not, would side with the 
man who drew up this indictment. or with 
the man against whom it was directed. 
Only two or three years before, the English 
world had been literally taken by storm by 
that incomparable book, Newman's 
**Apologia.”” In it the author laid bare 
to the public eye the motives which had 
governed his conduct during the whole pe- 
riod of the Oxford movement which ended 
in his becoming a Catholic. Since his con- 
version he had been living for more than 
twenty years under a cloud. He had been 
misunderstood by his countrymen, misrep- 
resented, and suspected. He was treated 
as if he were dead or out of his mind. The 
“ Apologia ’’ worked a transformation as 
complete as it was sudden in England’s 
judgment of Newman’s life. He became one 
of the most revered of men, honored and 
beloved by his fellow-countrymen. This 
high opinion he never forfeited. Dr. Pur- 
cell says the influence of Newman’s name 
and character opened to English Catholics 
a new life. They were heard with respect 
when they spoke; their writings were read 
with ,attention or curiosity. The ‘ Apo- 
logia,” by its effects on the ublic mind, 
was the inauguration of Catholic literature 
in England. 
it was most natural that Manning, the 
Ultramontane, should have opposed, by 
every means which he considered safe, the 
influence of a man like Newman; it was also 
most natural that Manning, the hater of 
“scandal,” should have avoided, by any 
possible means, an open break with him. 





AMERICAN STAMPS FOR SALE ABROAD 


How They May Be Bought in Europe 
When Unobtainable Here. 


Washington Letter to The Chicago Tribune. 

Numerous complaints have been made by 
stamp collectors that complete unused sets 
of periodical, newspaper, and postage-due 
stamps cannot be procured in this country, 
but are common abroad, It has been repeat- 
edly stated that complete unused sets of 
these issues are to be picked up readily 
among dealers in London and Paris, and 


the charge has been made that members of 
the foreign Legations here have been ac- 
corded unusual facilities for procuring 
Stamps in this country, and have Glanaeal 
of these courtesies at a profit abroad. As 
a matter of fact, however, there is no pos- 
sibility of such a thing occurring in this 
country, because the Post Office Depart- 
ment will not supply unused stamps for 
love or money to members of the foreign 
Legations or anybody else under any cir- 
cumstances, 

If there is a leak anywhere it must be 
in Berne, Switzerland, the headquarters 
of the International Postal lnion. By the 
terms of the Internationa} Postal Union’s 
convention, every country in the Postal 
Union must furnish five complete sets of 
unused stamps to each of the 175 coun- 
tries represented in that union. Whenever 
a change of any sort is made, therefore, 
it is incumbent upon the countries making 
the change to send complete sets of stamps 
to Berne. 

When Don Dickinson was Postmaster 
General of the United States it was sug- 
gested to him that it would probably do 
as well if proofs of the United States 
stamps were sent abroad, but he would not 
encourage this idea, holding that under 
the law perfect United States stamps were 
absolutely necessary, as it was only by 
having such stamps to make comparisons 
with that counterfeits could be detected. 
This ruling of the Postmaster General is 
in force at the present time. 

Within a year or so, when the stamp con- 
tract was taken away from the American 
Bank Note Company and transferred to 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, a 
distinctive mark was put upon all the 
stamps issued by the United States Post 
Office Department, and, as it constituted a 
change, 875 new sets of each denomination, 
including periodical, newspaper, and post- 
age-due stamps, were sent to the _ head- 
quarters of the International Postal Union. 
When the attention of postal officials was 
invited to the alleged abuse of this privilege 
they confessed their inability to reme- 
dy the evil under the terms of the Postal 
Union treaty. It was suggested that ne 
sibly the officials representing the various 
countries, after taking one set of stamps 
for their official albums, did not exercise 
caution about the disposal of the other four 
sets, and they might have fallen into the 
hands of attachés, who saw an opportunity 
to raise some pocket money by selling 
these stamps to dealers. 





Caleutta’s Trade Threatened. 


From The Edinburgh Scotsman. 
Calcutta is again seriously alarmed at the 
apparent silting up of the Hoogli River, on 
the left bank of which its million inhabi- 
tants chiefly live at a distance of eighty-six 
miles from the sea. A generation since the 


same cry was raised, with such effect that 
a new port, called after Lord Canning, was 


laid out on the Mutla River, and a railway 
was constructed between the two. After 
the most reckless financial gambling in the 
new company’s shares, the whole scheme 
disappeared, except the railway, which has 
never paid its expenses. The Hoogli, always 
dangerous, resumed its old depth of twenty- 
six feet of water at the worst, and Cal- 
cutta received a modern port trust and 
-created new docks. 

Half the trade of India passes up and 
down the Hoogli mouth of the Ganges. The 
new scare seems to be so much more seri- 
ous than that of the years 1800-63 that two 
experts have been consulted, engineer spe- 
cialists like Mr. Vernon Harcourt and Mr. 
A. J. Hughes, who familiar with the 
Mississippi River. Calcutta stands only 
twenty feet above the sea level. Mr. Hughes 
has reported that the volume of tidal 
water is diminishing every year, as re- 
clamations and the natural process of silt- 
ing up proceed in the estutary. The ex- 
pense of treating the Hoogil on the Missis- 
sippi system would be immense, and the 
benefit doubtful. The alternative proposals 
are to increase the Calcutta dock area, and 
unite it with the Mutia by a ship canal, or 
to practically remove the port below the 
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COLONIAL NEW-YORK CITY 





Our Ancestors Built a Giant Out of a 
Mammoth Tooth. 


THOUGHT THEY FOUND SOME WITCHES 


Freemasons Were at First Regarded 
with Grave Suspicion—Negro 
Slaves Executed by Vari- 


ous Slow Tortures. 


There was not so much going on in this 
city during the Colonial days as there is at 
present, but the people then got more out 
of an event than they do now. For in- 
stance, the tooth of a mammoth was 
found. In these days we would print a 
picture of it, call it by its name, express it 
to some museum, and then forget all about 
it. Not so then. Savants came from far 


and near to look at that tooth. The school- 
master, the man who had been a school- 
master, and the man who wanted to be a 
schoolmaster weighed it, measured it, and 
then sat down to gossip and figure and 
speculate at the principal inn, where they 
were joined by the lawyers and parsons, the 
officers from the fort, and other learned per- 
sons, even the editor being persuaded to lay 


aside his pipe, put on his coat, and come and | 


gaze on the wonder. Here is what he says 


about it. 
‘““NEW-YORK, July 23rd, 1705. 
“There is a great, prodigious tooth, 
brought here, supposed by the shape of it 
to be one of the far great teeth of a man. 
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will not write them, print them, mark 
them, carve them, or engrave them, or 
cause them to be written, printed, marked, 
carved, or engraved on wood or stone, 5” 
as the visible character or impression of a 
letter may appear, whereby it may be un- 
lawfully obtained. 

** All this under no less penalty than to 
have my throat cut, my tongue taken from 
the roof of my mouth, my heart plucked 
from under my left breast, them to be 
buried in the sands of the sea the length 
of a cable rope from shore, where the tide 
ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours, 
my body to be burnt to ashes and be 
scatter upon the face of the earth, so 
that there shall be no more remembrance 
of me among Masons.’ ”’ 

New-York was still discussing the advent 
of the Freeniasons in June 26, 17858. They 
seem by that time to have made progress 
in the good will of the people, for these 
verses were published under the title, “A 
Song for the Free Masons”’: 


Rejoice, O ye Masons! And cast away care, 
Since beauty for Masonry now doth declare. 
The alliance is made, the fair are your friends, 
Then defi‘all the spite wheresoever it tends; 
For wisdom to beauty such homage will pay 
That naught but a fool must refuse to obey. 
Then slander be silent, for their colors we wear, 
And the honor of Masons is safe in their care. 


A sarcastic correspondent, writing to The 
Gazette in June of the year 1738, parodied 
the above, and admitting that the honor 
of the Masons was safe with the ladies, 
asked who was to guarantee that the 
honor of the ladies was safe with the 
Masons. 

Some New-Yorkers, who trace their de- 
scent far back, are proud of the fact that 
there were no burnings for witchcraft in 
this city. This may or may not be a thing 
to be proud of. The Rev. Cotton Mather 
and his associates had the Bible’s author- 
ity proving the existence of witches and 
urging their extermination. The witchcraft 
perseeutions in New-England were due to 
excessive religious zeal. New-York, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, did 
not suffer from excessive religious zeal. 
She was the headquarters of piracy and 
slave trading, and had little time to bother 
with the gloomy imaginings of the Puri- 
tans. Yet there were trials for witchcraft 
in New-York. One of these took place im- 
mediately after the British occupied the 
city. 

This was the trial of Mark Hall 
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THEORIES ABOUT MARS 





Camille Flammarion Comments on Per« 
cival Lowell’s Work. 


NATURE AND US'S OF THE CANALS 


No Seas or Watercourses Seen from 
the Fertile Fields 
That Outline Their Banks 


the Earth, 


Alone Being Visible. 


The following article, of which the well- 
known astronomer Camille Flammarion ig 
the author, has been translated from L’Il- 
published at Paris. 
charts are from the 


lustration, a journal 


The accompanying 
Same source: 

“Sir, an American astronomer desires ta 
you. Indeed, there are two of them, 
Here are their cards—‘ Percival Lowell,’ 
‘Alvan Clark,’ ’’ 

“ Let them enter.”’ 

“ Delighted to see you, Mr. Lowell. We 
Frenchmen are well acquainted with your 
admirable works on astronomy. You have 
come for a look at Europe?” 

‘*T am on my way to the Sahara in search 
of a place where the atmosphere is perfect- 
ly calm. But I want to show you, first, the 
results we have obtained from the summits 
of our mountains in Arizona. It was your 
book on the planet Mars that set us at 
work. But we are no longer in aceord with 
you. You will be surprised, perhaps irritat- 
ed, at that.” 


see 


and | “ Quite the contrary, my dear Sir. You 
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New Planisphere of the Planet Mars. 





It weighs four pound and three-quarters 
the top of it is as sound and white as a 
tooth can be, but the root is much decayed, 
yet one of the fangs of it holds half a pint 
of liquor. It was lately dug up a great way 
underground in the side of a bank or hill 
thirty or forty feet above it, at or near a 
place called Clavarack, about thirty miles 
on this side of Amany, and is looked upon 
here as a mighty wonder, whether the tooth 
be of man or beast. They also dug up sev- 
eral bones, which, as they came to the air 
crumbled away. They say one of them, 
which is thought to be a thigh bone, was 
seventeen feet long. There is another tooth, 
taken up in the same place, which is a fore 
front tooth, flat and broad, which is as 
broad as a man’s four fingers.” 

What arguments must have raged forth- 
with! What interesting Pguetng must have 
been accomplished, as “if a man six feet 
high have teeth half an inch long, how tall 
will a man be whose teeth are ten inches in 
length? Answer—He will be 120 feet high. 

The Indians had traditions about a race 
of enormous giants. Ther were said to be 
cannibals, and were called Wyndegoosh. 
They lived in the woods, and Indian hunt- 
ers who disappeared were supposed to have 
been eaten by them. The Indians would 
accept the finding of the tooth as clear 
proof of the existence of the glants. 

Men who rode a horse in those days were 
much slower than those who ride on rall- 
roads to-day, but look at the fuss they 
made over it, bobbing furiously as the horse 
trotted, shaking the reins, sprinkling ani- 
madversion over the horse, the road, the 
weather, the town just behind, and the town 

ust in front. There was more of human 
iite in a ten-mile ride on horseback then 
than there is now in a five-hundred-mile 
ride on a railroad. 

That was a time when men ate and drank 
a great deal. When they felt very un- 
comfortable in consequence they were bled, 
and that made them easier, Sometimes they 
neglected to be bled, and then they had 
dreams. In these days people with such 
dreams would take them to the doctor; 
then they took them to the fortune teller, 
the wise woman, and all the mystery 
mongers. Here is a dream that came three 
times to a worthy citizen in 1738 and made 
him spend a good deal of valuable time in 
thinking and consulting: : t 

ws That I was in the City of New York, 
walking upon the south side of the town, 
and as I stood upon the dock I saw a 
cart drawn by two oxen and two horses 
and a white man to drive it. Many specta- 
tors saw it as well as I, and wondered to 
see it drive so furiously. I asked whose 
team it was. Answer was made that it 
was Co. M.’s, I asked where they were 
going that they drove so furiously. An- 
swer was made that it was going to M. 
By this time I saw the team rush furi- 
ously into the river, in sight of all the be- 
holders, where it perished. But so soon as 
the team was sunk I saw a great mastiff 
dog go into the river and fetch the driver 
out and did shake him. And the driver 
turned instantly into a beast with a pair 
of horns upon his head.” 

Many and many a pair of horns citizens 
of New-York ty in trying to solve the 
mystery of that dream. 

Those were the days in which New-York 
was fiercely Protestant, s9 there was 
nothing strange in the fact that “ Saturday 
being the fifth of November, it was ob- 
served here in memory of that horrid and 
treasonable Popish npowder plot to blow 
up and destroy King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and the gentlemen of his Majesty’s 
Council, the Assembly and the Corporation, 
and then, the principal merchant of this 
city waited uvon his Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor at Fort George, where the royal 
healths were drunk, as usual, under the 
discharge of the cannon, and at night 
the city was illuminated. 

Catholics were not the only people who 
were then looked upon as suspicious char- 
acters. A nervous individual writes as fol- 
lows to The New-York Gazette in Novem- 
ber, 1737. 

“Mr. Bradford: There being a new and 





Mary, his wife, in the Assizes held in New- 
York on Oct. 2, 1665. The persons who 
served on the Grand Jury were “ Thomas 
Baxter, foreman of ye Jury of East Hamp- 
ton; Capt. John Symonds of Hempstead, 
Mr. Hallet and Anthony Waters of Ja- 
maica, Thomas Wandall of Marspath Kills, 
Mr. Nicolls of Stamford, Balthozar de 
Haart, John Garland, Jacob Leisler, An- 
thonio de Mill, Alexander Munro, and 
Thomas Searle of New-York.” 

The prisoners being brought to the bar 
by Allard A thony, Sheriffe of New-York, 
this followi/ s indictment was read, first 
against Ralp. Hail, and then against Mary, 
his wife, viz.: 

‘“‘The constables and overseers of the 
towne of Seatallcott, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, upon Long Island, do present for 
our Sovereign Lord, the King, That Ralph 
Hall of Seatallcott, aforesaid, upon ye 25th 
day of December, being Christmas Day 
last, was twelve months in the fifteenth 
vear of the raigne of our Sovereign Lord, 
Charles ye Second, by the grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., and 
several other days and times since that 
day, by some detestable and wicked arts 
commonly called witchcraft and sorcery, 
did (as is suspected) maliciously and felo- 
niously practice and exercise at the said 
town of Seatallcott * * * on the person 
of George Wood, late of that place, by 
which wicked and detestable arts the said 
George Wood (as is suspected) most danger- 
ously and mortally sickened and lan- 
guished, and not long after, by the afore- 
said wicked and detestable arts, the said 
George Wood (as is suspected) dyed. 

‘** Moreover, the constable and overseers 
of the said town of Seatallcott, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, upon Long 
Island, aforesaid, do further present for 
our Sovereign Lord, the King, that some 
while after the death of the aforesaid 
George Wood, the said Ralph Hall did, (as 
is suspected,) divers times, by ye like 
wicked and detestable arts, commonly 
ealled witchcraft and sorcery, maliciously 
and feloniously practice and exercise upon 
the bodies of George Wood and an infant 
child of Ann Rogers, by which said arts the 
said George Wood and the infant child (as 
is suspected) became most dangerously 
and mortally sick, and did languish unto 
death.” 

The prisoners pleaded not guilty. The 
jury found that though there was no evi- 
dence against the man, there were some 
things that pointed suspicion against the 
woman. Hall. therefore had to give bonds 
for his wife’s appearance and good behav- 
ior. 

Apparently Mrs. Hall stopped brewing 
broth of snake and toad, and forebore to 
fly abroad at night astride a broomstick, 
for, after keeping them under bonds for 
three years, Gov. Nicolls released them 
on the 2ist of August, 1668. 

In 1670 all Westchester was frightened out 
of its wits by the advent of Catherine Har- 
rison. Catherine came to Westchester 
from Wethersfield, Conn. She was a widow, 
and every one knows that widows have a 
tendency to witchcraft. The witch hunters 
had harried her in Connecticut, and the 
fact that they proved nothing proved how 
dangerous she was. The Westchester folks 
besieged Gov. Nicolls about Catherine. They 
wanted her to go away, to return to Weth- 
ersfield. She said she could not, having 
been chased from ‘here. The Governor 
ordered her to go away, but she did 
not go, so he summoned her and 
“Capt. Richard Panton, at whose house 
she resydeth,” to attend before him 
on Aug. 24, 1670, ‘‘ when those of ye 
town that have aught to object agt. them 
doe likewise attend, where I shall endeavor 
a composure of this difference between them. 
Given under my hand at Fort James, in 
New-York, this 20th day of August, 1670.” 

The poor widow and the Captain who 
sheltered her appeared before the Governor 
at the appointed time. There also came 
the accusing Westchesterites as bold as the 
four and twenty tailors who went to catch 








should know very well that all I desire is 
progress, and that no one could have been 
more happy than I was when I learned that 
you had devoted a special observatory te 
our friend the planet Mars. You must be 
aware that there is in France but little sup- 
port for the independent investigator. You, 
on the other hand, can advance rapidly. 
You have found out something new? So 
much the better. Mr. Alvan Clark is the 
world’s leading optician. He must have 
built a perfect instrument for you.”’ 

* As you say—perfect.”’ 

“At what height were you on Flagstaff 
Mountain? ”’ 

“Two thousand two hundred meters. 
atmosphere there is excellent, and tele- 
scopic images are perfectly defined. We 
have been able to push enlargements ta 
eight or nine hundred diameters.” | 

“Mars is more than 64,000,000 kilometers 
distant. You have brought him within 
80,000 kilometers, perhaps a little nearer. 
That is five times closer than is the moon 
to the naked eye. And you have seen—? 
I will believe you in advance.” 

“Ah, well, you know, those famous ca- 
nals. You have only 7 of them on your 
map. We have 183—that is, 104 new ones. 
Several are as fine as hairs. And your 
lakes! We have 45 lakes, almost all exactly 
round. And as for the changes you de- 
scribe—they are not inundations. 

‘““What are they?”’ . = 

* All that is simply vegetation. 

“And our seas?’”’ 

‘* Prairies.”’ 

‘And our lakes?” 

ee Oases.’”’ 

“* Moreover,’”’ added the skillful observer, 
“T too have written a book on Mars, 
and I have brought you proof sheets of. it, 
including the new map. You will decide, 
just as I nave, that there are no seas, since 
the so-called canals cross what seem to 
be such.”’ 

And Mr. Lowell unrolled before my eyes 
the maps reproduced to accompany this ar- 


ticle. 

“It is most strange. But are you sure 
that you saw correctly? At the limit of 
visibility one may be the dupe of illusions, 
and even see repeatedly what one believes 
he has once seen. You know as well as I 
do, for example, that the outline shaped 
like a dumbbell, drawn two hundred years 
ago by Cassini, copies nothing to be seen 
on Mars. And yet everybody declared they 
saw it clearly. 

‘““We are perfectly sure, ,Mr. Pickerin 
and Mr. Douglass as well as myself. An 
now with confidence, we are delivering our 
observations over for the criticism of 
astronomers. I would especially call your 
attention to the obviously geometrical 
form of the canals. Observe these points 
of rendezvous. They are intentional.. They 
are made expressly to draw off the water. 
See, do you not divine, right there the ex- 
istence of a central capital? And here, as 
well?” 

The conversation continued between Mz. 
Lowell, Mr. Alvan Clark, and myself upon 
this interesting subject. I was not indisposed 
to admit (and I have already put it in 
writing) that we do not really see the 
canals. All those who have had the inex- 
pressible pleasure of making a balloon voy- 
age, and of floating at a certain height 
above rivers, have remarked that those 
rivers were reduced to mere threads, while 
their courses were beautifully outlined b 
the green valleys which the rivers watered, 
causing fertile meadows to design the water 
eourses from end to end. Once, when [I 
found myself at 6 o’clock in the ee 
2,500 metres above the Rhine, at Cologne, 
was extremely surprised at the apparent 
narrowness of the river, it being hardly 
visible as a green line in the middle of an 
elongated ribbon-like prairie, also green, 
and extending from the northern horizon 
to the southern. I had the same impression 
on another occasion, when 3,300 metres 
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Four Views of Mars. 





unusual sect or society of persons sot 
late appeared in our native country, and 
from thence spread into some other king- 
doms and commonwealths, and at last, 
has extended to these parts of America, their 
principle, practices, or designs not being 
known or by them published to the world, 
has been the reason that in Holland, France, 
Italy, and other places, they have been 
suppressed. All other societies that have 
ap’ d jn the world have published 
their principles and practices, and when 
they meet set n their meeting house 
doors for all that will come in and_ see 
and hear them, But this society called Free 
Masons meet with their “doors shut, and a 
guard at the outside to prevent any to ap- 
proach near to hear and see what they are 
doing. And as they do not publish their 
rinciples or practices, so they oblige all 
heir proselytes to keep them secret, as 
may appear by the severe oath they are 
obliged to take at their first admittance, 
which oath is as follows: 
sete inulin Geemenee Oe hicdaety Got ona 
swear in the presence 0 mighty an 
this ht Ww Assembly, that [ 
never 


orshipful 
will and conceal and reveal the 
or Maso 





the snail. They had nothing whatever 
against her. Nicolls sneers at them as 
‘“complts who prtend their feares to be of 
a publique concerne.” As to the poor 
widow, he says: ‘It is ordered that in re- 
rd there is nothing appears against her 
eserving the continuance of that obligacon, 
Shee is to be releast from it, and hath lib- 
erty to remain in the towne of Westchester, 
where shee now resides, or anywhere else in 
this Government, during her pleasure.” 

Lest some one should suspect that the 
New-York of those days was overhumane, 
these are appended: 

“The defendant, Tom, (slave of Nicholas 
Rosevelt,) being brought to the bar, and 
having nothing to say for himself why 
age of death should not pass against 

im, .aceording to the verdict, &c., it is 
considered by the Court that he be car- 
ried from hence to the place from whence 
he came, and from thence to thé place of 
execution, and there to be burned with a 
slow fire that he may continue in torment 
for eight or ten hours, and continue burn- 
ing in the said fire until he be dead, and 
consumed to ashes.” 

Tom was concerned in ‘the slave uprisin 
in 1712,, when houses were set on fire an 
people butchered as they ran out to ht 
the oy was natural, ore, 
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above the Loire, at Orleans, and then the 
water itself was quite invisible; it was the 
river bottom of yellow sand that I saw as 
a central thread in the ribbon of meadows. 
In the “canals” of Mars it is the result © 
the water, the vegetation, that we see, @ 
not the cinals themselves. 

There is, however, water on this neigh- 
bor globe. The most evident proof of that 
assertion is to be found in the snow which 
in Winter extends from around each of 
the planet’s poles to a latitude correspond- 
ing to that of St. Petershurg, and some- 
times to that of Paris, and which, under 
the rays of the Summer sun, melts almgst 
entirely. This melting of the circum-polar 
snows is much more complete on Mars than 
on the earth, no doubt ‘because the sea- 
sons there analogous to ‘itrs are twice as 
long as they are here, *Only a mere point 
of snow survives the Summer, and not at 
the geographical pole, but at that of cold, 
which is 350 kilometres from the other. 
Whence comes this water and what 
comes of it 





A Striking Change. 
From The Chicago Record, 
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THE SKYLARK AND THE 


From Poems of The Day and Year—Frederick 
Tennyson. 


How the blithe lark runs up the golden 
stair 
That leans thro’ cloudy gates from 
é heaven to earth, 
And all alone in the empyreal air 
Fills it with jubilant sweet songs of 
mirth! 
How far he seems, how ‘far s 
With the light upon his wings: 
Is it a bird, or star 
That shines and sings? 
What snatter if the days be dark and 
rore? 
That sunbeam tells of other days to be; 
And singing in the light that floods him o’er 
In joy he overtakes futurity: 
Under cloud arches vast 
He peeps, and sees behind 
Great Summer coming fast 
Adown the wind. 


And now he dives into a rainbow’s rivers; 
In streams of gold and purple he is 
drown'd; 
Shrilly the arrows of his song he shivers 
As tho’ the stormy drops were turned 
to sound; 
And now he issues thro’, 
He scales a cloudy tower; 
Faintly, like falling dew, 
His fast notes shower. 
Let perry wind be hushed, that I may 
lear 
The wondrous things he tells the earth 
below; 
Things that we dream of he is watching 
near, 
Hopes that we 
would bestow: 
Alas! the storm hath rolled 
Back the gold gates again, 
Or surely he had told 
All heaven to men!» 


never dreamed he 





THE FISHER MAIDEN’S SONG 


From The Century. 
Ohi! oho! the herring is coming! 
The breezes are humming! 
Aloft flies the sail! 
The seagulls are teeming, 
And fighting and screaming, 
Adrift on the gale! 


Ohi! oho! the west wind is veering 
The fishirig fleet steering 

Through whirlwinds of spray{ 
Ono! lads, how merry 
To speed the frail wherry 

O’er the billowy way! 


Ohi! oho! my heart leaps toward her; 
My friend is aboard her, 
My true love, my king! 
He feasts upon danger, 
The daring sea ranger, 
When hurricanes sing! 


Ohi! oho! now down the black hollows, 
O’er deeps and o’er shallows, 
A gloricus ride! 
May good luck betide him, 
And cheer him, and — him 
e home to his bride! Age ae 
_ —HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 





Discontented Women. 
From The North American Review. 

At the Clicago fair, and at other convo- 
cations, it has been proved that the strong- 
est-minded women, though familiar with 
platforms, and deep in the * dismal 
gcience”’ of political economy, when it 
came to disputing, were no more philo- 
sophical than the simplest housewife. Tears 
and hysteria came just as naturally to 
them, as if the whole world wagged by 
impulse only; yet a public meeting in 
which fee.ing and tears superseded reason 
and argument, would in no event inspire 
either confidence or respect. Women may 
cease to pe women, but they can never 
learn to be men, and feminine softness 
and grace can never do the work of the 
virile vivtues of men. Very iortunately 
this class o. discontented women have not 
yet bees ab’e to endanger existing condi- 
tions bs combinations analagous to trades- 
unions; nor is it likely they ever will; be- 
eause it is .oubtful if women, under any 
circums‘ances, could combine at all. Cer- 
tain qualities are necessary for combina- 
tion, and these qualities are represented 
4‘n women by their opposites. 

Corsidering discontented women of all 
kinds individually, it is evident that they 
must.be Cull women. They see only the dull 
sid: of things, and naturally fall into a 
monotonour way of expressing themselves. 
Th-y have also the habit of complaining, 
a habit which quickens only the lower in- 
tellect. Where is there a more discontented 
creature than a good watch dog? He is 
forever lo-king for some infringement of 
his rights; and an approaching step, or a 
distant bark, drives him into a fury of pro- 
test. Discontented women are always ego- 
tists; they view everything in regard to 
themselves, and have therefore the defect- 
ive sympathies that belong to low organ- 
izations. Tney never win confidence, for 
their discontent breeds distrust and doubt, 
and however clever they may naturally be, 
an obtrusive self, with its train of likings 
and dislkings, obscures their judgment, 
and they take false views of people and 
things For this reason, it is almost a 
hopeless effort to show them how little 
people generally care about their griev- 
ances; for they have thought about them- 
selves sc long and so much that they 
Cannot conceive of any other subject inter- 
esting the rest of the world. 


The Origin of the War of 1870, 
Sir Charles Dilke, 

There was a private letter from Gramont 
to Benedetti, which accompanied the dis- 
patch of July 7, and which was far more 
warlike in tone than the dispatch, because 
Tar more tenacious as to form. France was 
under constitutional government—the lat- 
est experiment of the moment—and it is 
not proved that the colleagues of Gramont, 
who were most of them for peace, saw this 
letter, and if they did they probably did 
mot grasp (as men untrained in diplomacy 
and in the ways of courts would naturally 
fail to grasp) the danger of war which lay 
within its insistence upon form. The Min- 
istry doubtless thought, to use the Am- 
bassador’s words, that what was wanted 
Was ‘“‘the withdrawal of the candidature 
With the acquiescence of the King.” 

The tone of the King of Prussia, though 
courteous, was irritating to the French. The 
King had approved the candidature; he 
edmitted this, and yet declared that he left 
the Prince his freedom in the matter, 
which was known to be a mere form of 
speech. Still it is impossible to escape the 
fact that. so peaceful was the King, in 
spite of the Archduke and of Lebrun, war 
could have been avoided if the war party 
at Paris had been satisfied with_ that 
which France had obtained. The Prince 
had withdrawn his acceptance on the pri- 
rate advice and with the public approval 
of the King; and European sympathy was 
forfeited when France made war on the 
refusal of her demand for public advice and 
initiative. The Ambassador’s words of the 
King were that he “intends to conform 
to our view, leaving, however, the initia- 
tive to the Prince * * * in order to avoid 
a concession to us which would be harsh- 
ly judged in Germany.” A trap had, per- 
haps, been laid for France, but if so, she 
entered it, though aware of what,she was 
doing. The King was irritated, as all Ger- 
many was irritated, at Gramont’s last 
words in the French Ministerial declara- 
tion. It is possible that there were those 
‘who reckoned on that irritation, yet, owing 
to'the personal wish of the King for peace, 
France had obtained, in spite of her mis- 
takes, all that she could with wisdom ask. 


from Cosmopolis. 


The Priest and the Child. 
From The Westminster Review. 

‘Again theology has one of her strongest 
allies in our system of education. Priests, 
in all .ountries and in all ages, have been 
shrewd enough to see that the surest 
method for the preservation of their power 
is. to obtain control over the education of 
the young. The child is trusting, confiding, 
uncritial. His mind is plastic and re- 
ceptive. He will believe anything that he 
is told by his parents or teachers. The 
marvelous and the supernatural present 
no, difficulties to him, and he is entirety 
amenable to the twofold influences of love 
and -fear which are brought to bear upon 
him by those who guide his tottering foot- 
steps into the narrow path of faith. It is 
then with “‘the wisdom of serpents” that 
the Church has acted in laying claim to 
the infant in his cradle, that he may be re- 
ceived into the fold by means of a solemn 
and mysterious ‘‘sacrament,” at a time 
when the innocent subject, ‘‘ mewling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms,” is all uncon- 
scious of what is being done to him. 

It is with a like wisdom that the clergy 
have further provided for the exercise of 
their influence over young boys and aire 
at am. age before the critical faculty 

wwakened, and when al. tendencies 

“their strony means of that 
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to a deplorable state of nervous excitement 
miscalled ‘‘ mental exaltation,” and upon 
which they insist as a condition ent 
for admission to that other an ter 
mysiery invented by the perverse ingenuity 
of man wherein they teach that, while 
eating bread and drinking wine, men may 
“verily and indeed,’ whether by actual 
and constantly recurring miracle, or in 
some other way equally, if not yet more 
inexplicable, take and receive the body 
and bleod of the Second Person of their 
Trinity—the crucified Man-God, Christ. 


Romantic Construction. 


From The Contemporary Review. 

It is often said that there are many more 
wrong ways of doing a thing than right 
ones. I do not think this applies to the 
novel, or perhaps to any work of art. 
There are a great number of possible sorts 
of excellent novels, all very different from 
one another, and appealing to different 
classes of minds. There is the purely hu- 
man nevel of Thackeray, and particularly 
of Tolstoi—human and absolutely living; 
and the analytic and autobiographical 
novel of George Eliot, born, as regards its 
construction, of the memoir. There is the 
analytic, sociological novel of Balzac, 
studying the modes of life of whole classes 
of pecple. There is the novel of Zola, ap- 
parently aiming at the same thing as that 
of Balzac, but in reality, and for all its real- 
istic programme, using the human crowd, 
the great social and commercial mechan- 
isms invented by mankind—the shop, the 
mine, the bourgeois house, the Stock Ex- 
change—as so much matter for passionate 
lyrism, just as Victor Hugo had used the 
sea and the cathedral. 

There is the decorative novel—the fan- 
tastic idyl of rural life or of distant lands 
—of Hardy and Loti; and many more sorts, 
There is an immense variety in good work; 
it appeals to so many sides of the many- 
sided human creature, since it always, in- 
asmuch as it is good, appeals successfully. 
In bad work there is no such variety. In 
fact, the more one looks at it, the more 
one is struck at its family resemblance 
and the small number of headings urder 
which it can be catalogued. In examining 
it, one finds, however superficially veiled, 
everlastingly the same old, old faults— 
inefficacious use of words, scattered, illog- 
ical composition, lack of adaptation of 
form or tnought; in other words, bad con- 
struction, waste, wear and tear of the 
reader’s attention, incapacity of manipulat- 
ing his mind, the craft of writing absent 
or insufficient. But that is not all. In 
this exceedingly monotonous thing, poor 
work, (as monotonous as good work is rich 
and many-sided,) we find another fatal 
element of sameness: lack of the particular 
emotional sensitiveness which, as visual 
sensitiveness makes the painter, 
the wiiter. 


makes 


Well-Managed Indians. 


From The National Review. 

It seems to me that the statesmanship of 
Canada has settled the question how to 
deal with subject races such as the Indians. 
It is my persuasion that in this Canada 
stands alone. Gen. Sheridan is credited 
with the atrocious remark that the best 
Indian is a dead Indian. Canada has 
shown that the dead Indian is the very 
worst Indian. In 1892 the Indians of 
Canada produced 181,740 bushels of wheat 
and 339,632 bushels of potatoes toward 
feeding the world, and other crops in pro- 
portion, as well as $1,309,474 worth of fish, 
furs, and other industries. Dead Indians 
could not have done these things. It is 
to the credit of Canada that she is convert- 
ing what was a danger to the State into 
a strength to the State. It was not the 
Indian’s fault that he was degenerating 
—it was his destiny; it is not our fault that 
we have better uses for the continent than 
those to which he put it—it is our mission. 
3ut it would have been our fault if we 
had looked on the Indians’ vast territories 
merely as outlets for our surplus popula- 
tion, without considering the claims of the 
occupiers to our aid, our protection, ay! 
and to our Sympathy, as men with souls 
and as British subjects with rights. 

It would have been our fault and our 
shame if we had regarded the Indians as 
we regarded the wild beasts, the natural 
evils of a new country, to be gradually 
removed in the process of settlement. 
Canada was kinder and wiser. When the 
Indiin sent up his wail of lamentation, 
“We are miserable and wretched, our 
pipes cften cold, our tents melancholy,’ 
he did not cry of deaf ears. The redman 
was not allowed to sicken beneath our 
civilization and to die amid our prosper- 
ity. Canada has saved the Indians, and in 
doing so she has profited herself. It is 
argued by many that, figures notwithstand- 
ing, the Indians are dying out. Even if 
this be so, surely it is better that their last 
words be words of thankfulness and bless- 
ings for the good done to them, rather 
than imprecations and curses against those 
whom destiny has placed to rule over them. 


“The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 
From The Quarterly Review. 
One may be touched by the story of the 
last of the Moorish Kings turning round on 
a rocky height of the Alpuxaras—since 
called “‘The last sigh of the Moor’’—to 
gaze for the last time on beautiful Gra- 
nada, and then bursting into tears as he 
uttered his cry of resignation, “‘ Allah Ak- 
bar! God is great!’ But one’s reason goes 
rather with the Spartan answer of his in- 
trepid mother: ‘‘ You do well to weep like 
&@ woman for what you could not defend 
like a man.’”’ The words were more appli- 


| eable to the system than to the man, and 


the expulsion of the Moors from Spain did 
but anticipate the destiny which their own 
degeneration, in common with all Mussul- 


man States, had made inevitable. They 
had become utterly effete; and whatever 


| elements of pathos or regret the closing 


scene in their history may suggest, it is a 
fallacy to suppose that their banishment 
was a loss to Spain. The decomposing 
germs with which the atmosphere of Islam 
is charged had at last mastered the anti- 
septic spray of Christian and Jewish infiu- 
ences which were ever playing upon it, and 
“the body of Islam,’’ to quote again the 
emphatic language of Al-Makkari, “ be- 
came a mere corpse,” and was therefore 
not only useless, but pernicious in addition. 
The fault was not in the race, for the 
Arab has a fine and subtle brain with rare 
powers of acquisition and assimilation, as 
his sojourn in Spain amid foreign surround- 
ings proves abundantly. The Mussulman 
Arab’s capacity for civilization is thus 
shown to increase as he recedes from the 
heart of Islam. In Spain and Sicily, in 
Persia and Hindustan, the poison circu- 
lated at a distance from its source, and 
mingled with a variety of counteracting 
agencies which served to keep it in check 
for longer or shorter time according to 
the character and potency of its environ- 
ment. But the canker was there, and only 
one issue was possible: Islam must eventu- 
ally destroy, or be destroyed by, the civili- 
zation on which it fastens. History pro- 
claims with one voice that it has ever been 
That little pitted speck in garner’d fruit 
That, rotting inward, slowly molders all. 


The Rash Student. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The old gentleman who was Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, had the feeling that 
young men were for the most part pushing 
and required to be kept in their proper 
place, and possibly he was right. Yet 
Sunday after Sunday he had undergradu- 
ate dinner parties, and gave his guests freely 
of his best, both in the way of provender 


and of snubbing. At one of these parties 
the Principal, who was a bit of a gour- 
mand, and, although very short-sighted, a 
most excellent and scientific carver, was 
peeperses to attack a mighty goose which 
ad been put before him. 

“ Will you allow me to do that for you, 
Mr. Principal?’’ exclaimed a young Welsh- 
man, with more politeness than discretion. 

“Put that bird in front of Mr. M.,” said 
the -Principal, addressing the butler, but 
eyeing M. all the time with considerable 
disfavor, which eventually culminated in a 
most expressive sniff. M. was rather star- 
tled at being thus suddenly taken at his 
word, but he’set to work manfully rnin 
on the goose with the sort of happy-go-lucky 
feeling that where there is a will there is a 
way. But of few things does that insidi- 
ous proverb hold less good than of carving 
a goose. And of this fact M. was soon 

ainfully conscious when it came to dissect- 
ng a wing. Fortunately the Principal, after 
another prolonged sniff, came to his rescue. 

“Take that bird away from Mr. M. and 
bring it back to me,” and then, addressing 
M., he added: “I have often had occasion 
to notice, Mr. M., that young men are very 
fond of undertaking tasks which’ they have 
no idea of performing, as well in the matter 
of carving their personal acquaintances as 
in anything else.’”’ 


The Armenian Question. 
Henry Norman in Cosmopolis, 
On the other side what have we to show? 





‘The concert of Europe is in full blast, and 
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in the Eastern question as “a man who is 
steadily purposed to employ perrg) a 
a@ vigorous doing of nothing,” and ave 
been wondering cow long it would be before 
one of Lord Salisbury’s many critics recol- 
lected the phrase. For more than a fort- 
night the Sultan succeeded in delaying the 
arrival of the second guardships in the 
Bosphorus, and even then he only gave 
way to 2 direct request—or was it a com- 
mand?—from the Tsar. This great victory 
having been achieved by six powers, con- 
troling a vastly greater force than has ever 
been united for one object in the history 
of mankind, over a single individual, sur- 
rounded by a mere handful of men, abso- 
lutely demonstrated to be criminals of the 
worst class, it seems that the Ambassadors 
are about to rest upon their oars. So far 
as I can gather, the general opinion is that 
nothing else is to be attempted for the 
present. But from one fact, from my own 
insignificant acquaintance with the difficul- 
ties of the international situation, I should 
believe this, mg) Nag i fact is that Parlia- 
ment meets on Feb, 11. : 

It is out of the question that Lord Salis- 
bury, even with a majority of 150 behind 
him, should face Parliament with no better 
results or intentions than he has to show 
to-day. The truth is very painful, but there 
is no use in blinking it. England has been 
from the first on the wrong road with re- 
gard to Armenia. We have squeezed the 
Sultan, and the Armenians have been hurt. 
If we had done nothing, the Armenians 
would have been infinitely better off than 
they are to-day. While desiring to main- 
tain, at any re*- for the present the in- 
tegrity of Turkey, it is we who have un- 
dermined the authority of the Sultan, while 
we have not even attempted to put anything 
in its place. By our half-hearted interfer- 
ence on behalf of the Armenians we have 
infuriated Sultan and people alike against 
them; we cannot protect them, and they 
are being exterminated as the direct con- 
sequence of English action. Never since the 
time of Oedipus has the irony of the gods 
made more manifest the danger of the good 
intention. 


An Ideal Husband. 


From The North American Review. 

“We are wont,” says Emerson, “to 
think that we are at the meridian of civil- 
ization. We are only at the cock-crowing 
and the morning star.’”’ Neither men nor 
women have out-grown the low conditions 
of society which obtained when the doc- 
trine of male superiority was universally 
accepted. And we have not yet reached 
the time when we can boast of the “ ideal 
husband” or the “ideal wife.”” Now and 
then one appears, and is immediately rec- 
ognized asa being of a high and lovely 
type, more divine than human. In the 
minds of those who knew the private life 
of Wendell Phillips, he stands as the ideal 
husband of his time. The complete unsel- 
fishness of his love for his invalid wife— 
an invalid when she became his wife—made 
it a joy to him to lift her burdens to his 
shoulder, and to subordinate his life to hers 
when occasions required it. Accepting the 
work to which, he seemed pre-ordained, 
he entered the lists against American 
slavery, and put into the unequal combat 
all the forces of his being. Intellect, cul- 
ture, eloquence, personal magnetism, re- 
morseless moral logic, influence, money— 
all that he had and was were given to the 
service of the abolition movement. But he 
always wrought with his heart ieaning 
towards his wife, and her slightest need 
of him was answered by his presence at 
her bedside 

“Do not return to Boston to-night!” q>- 
treated his friends in a neighboring town, 
where he had lectured: “the last train 
has left and you will be obliged to take 
a carriage into the city. It is a sleety 
November night, cold and raw, and you will 
have twelve miles of rough riding before 
you get home!” 

“But at the end of them I shall find 
Anne Phillips!’’ was the lover-like reply, 
with a sudden illumination of the face. 

They told him he was dying, and that the 
end was very near. ‘‘I am ready to go,” was 
his reply, ‘“‘and have no preparation to 
make. But I had hoped to stay with my 
wife te the end. Who will care for her as 
I have done?” 

‘‘They bore me on a cot into the room 
where Wendell was dying,’ said Mrs. 
Phillips, ‘‘for a last interview. I re- 
member little about it for I was in terrible 
anguish. But I held myself in strong con- 
trol, and did not groan, nor moan even, for 
that would have made it so much ‘harder 
for poor Wendell to die.”’ 


Michael Bakunin, Anarchist. 
From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Bakunin was born in 1814, of an aristo- 
cratic family, and entered the Russian 
Army. He left it at the age of twenty-one, 
and took up his residence at Moscow, where 
he devoured the writings of Hegel and 
Schopenhauer, and formed one of a circle 
of young men, among whom were Katkoff, 
who became famous as the editor of The 
Moscow Gazette, and Herzen, who was 
afterward a prominent Nihilist. Bakunin was 


a restless individual, who was never at 
peace himself, nor would he let others enjoy 
it. He was a stormy petrel of politics, who 
delighted in nothing so much as in plots 
and revolutions. In 1846 he visited Paris, 
where he imbibed something of the teach- 
ings of Proudhon and George Sand. He was 
first distinguished as an active Panslavist, 
and, of course, took a part in the revolu- 
tions of 1848. For the share he took in that 
at Dresden he was given up to the Russian 
authorities, who sent him to Siberia, whence 
he succeeded in making his escape. It was 
not until 1865 that he turned ‘his attention 
to social questions. 

In that year was founded the Internation- 
al Association of Workingmen, of which 
Carl Marx was the dominating spirit. It was 
in cennection with this association that the 
two men came into conflict. They agreed 
that society needed to be entirely recon- 
stituted; but while the Socialism of Marx 
involved more restrictions on liberty than 
ever, the Anarchism of Bakunin meant lib- 
erty running into license. Bakunin thereupon 
founded the International Alliance of Dem- 
ocratic Socialism, which became subsequent- 
ly known as the Federation of the Jura. 
His rivalry with Marx was excessively bit- 
ter, and the triumph of his ideas at the 
Congress of the International in 1873 
proved the destruction of that institution. 
He died in 1876, leaving behind him several 
works, the best known of which is “‘ Dieu 
et l’Etat.” ‘ 


From Mount Ararat, 


From Scribner’s Magazine. 

At last we stood upon the summit of 
Ararat—but the sun no longer pierced the 
white vavor; a ‘fierce gale drove across 
the forbidden region and whipped the eye, 
straining to distinguish the limits of snow 
and cloud. Vague forms hurried past on 
the wing of the whirlwind; in place of 
the landscape of the land of promise we 
searched dense banks of fog. 

We were standing on the spot where the 
Ark of Gopher rested, where first the 
patriarch alighted on the face of an earth 
renewed. Before him lay the valleys of six 
hundred vears of sorrow; the airest pinna- 


cle supported him, a boundless hope filled 
his eyes. The pulse of life beat strong and 
fresh around him; the busy swarms thrilled 
with sweet freedom, elect of all living 
things. In the settling exhalations stood 
the bow of many colors, terenal token of 
Gods covenant with man. 

The peaks which rose on the distant 
borderland where silence had first faltered 
into speech were wrapped about with the 
wreaths of fancy, a palpable world of 
cloud. Did we fix our foot upon these 
solid landmarks to wish the vague away, 
to see the hard summits stark and naked 
and all the floating realm of mystery 
flown? The tiith is firm and it is well to 
touch and feel it and know where the 
legend begins; but the legend itself is 
truth transfigured as the snow distils into 
cloud. The reality of life speaks in every 
syllable of that solemn, stately tale; divine 
hope bursting the bounds of matter to 
compromise with despair. And the encient 
mountain summons the spirits about him 
and veils a futile frown as the rising sun 
illumines the valleys of Asia and the life 
of man lies bare. °- 


The Ambos of the Greek Church. 


From Letharby and Swainson’s Sancta Sophia. 

The raised floor of the ambo of Sancta 
Sophia was rounded on two sides, the others 
being open to the steps at the east and 
west. The. breast wall on each side was 
largely covered with applied silver wrought 
into patterns; and the rest, together. with 
the parapet slabs to the steps, were inlaid 
in ivory, probably carved like the contem- 
porary Bishop’s throne at Ravenna. The 
body. of the ambo, inlaid thus with ivory 
and silver, was upheld on eight columns, 
the underside of the floor stone being’ hol- 
lowed into a flat dome like the fluted 
soffite of the still older ambo at St. Apol- 
linaire at Ravenna. On either side, around 
the ambo, was a semicircle. of large col- 
umns of rosy-veined Synnada marple, on 
white bases, with bronze amulets and gilt 
capitals; between the columns breast-high 
slabs of Hie: lis marble inclosed a space. 

The circl columns on a raised 
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crosses; their upper limbs, “ bent like shep- 
herd’s crooks, doubtless formed the XP 
monogram. Silver candelabra, cones of di- 
minishing circles, stood round about on the 
top of the beam. From the eastern steps 
a passageway ran back to the step cf the 
iconostasis, inclosed on both sides by mar- 
ble slabs grooved into posts, bearing a top 
rail. This closure of Verde-antique slabs 
was inlaid in white and red patterns and 
gold mosaic. 


The Question of the Trinity. 
From The Westminster Review. 

Yet there are some things in the sphere 
of religious opinion concerning which the 
agnostic can attain to a practical certainty. 
Negative certainties, at any rate, are not 
denied to him in these matters. Therefore, 
if the devout churchman assures me that 
he is certain of his Trinity, I answer that 
I am certain, as certain as I can be of any- 
thing not actually capable of mathematical 
proof, that this doctrine of his is ‘‘a fond 
thing vainly invented,’ for I feel not the 
slightest doubt that this Trinity is the 
invention of man, an aftergrowth, an accre- 
tion, a strange product evolved in the cru- 
cible of warring factions over the white 
heat of the odium theologicum. Nay, we can 
trace clearly enough the history of this un- 
fortunate dogma, the very name whereof is 
unknown to any Biblical writer. We can 
trace it back to its Alexandrian and Neo- 
Platonic origin, and foliow it through its 
various developments—through the strife of 
the Homoousians and Homoiousians and the 
conflicts that raged around the filioque 
clause—the single or double procession of 
the Holy Ghost! 

And how well can we conceive the trium- 
phant delight of the orthodox Athanasian 
Christians when, 325 years after Christ, the 
damnable errors of Arius were finally con- 
demned, and the heresiarch himseif and all 
his followers placed under the solemn anath- 
ema of the Church. For how nearly had 
Arius succeeded in defeating them, and how 
terrible would have been the calamity if 
Arianism and orthodoxy had become synon- 
eee, See. Verily these Christians would 

ave been more or less than human-~had 
they not put the tenets of the victorious 
faith upon the unassailable rock of rigid 
definition and uncompromising formula. The 
Nicene Creed was the Io triumphae and 
the Vae Victus of the conquering sect, the 


popular excitement to a point that might 
drive the mation into war, have reiterated 
our policy in accordance not only with the 
right, but with the duty, devolving upon 
the chief Executive. Following in this 
regard the precedent set by Monroe, who 
prefaced his enunciation of the doctrine 
with the words, ‘‘ We owe it, therefore, to 
candor and to the amicable relations ex- 
isting between the United States and those 
powers,” Mr. Cleveland has responded to 
this grave duty in order to avert a_hostile 
collision between the two great English- 
speaking peoples, who should ever remain 
“strenuous and worthy rivals in all the 
arts of peace.” 





BALLAD 


From The Speaker. 

This is the dream I dreamed last night! 
I dreamed of you, my very dear. 
Though you’ve been dead this weary year, 

You came to my bedside last night. 


I knew you; your long falling hair 

Not golden as it used to be. 

Your hollow cheeks were ill to see, 
Your pale gray lips, your eyes’ cold stare. 


You said, ** Love, in my narrow bed, 
Alas, for you I cannot rest! 
Each day they fall upon my breast, 
Your burning tears, like drops of lead. 


“And all my shroud with tears is wet, 
With sad salt tears, that will not dry. 
‘Come back, my love!’ is all your cry. 

“Come back to me, and love me yet!’ 


“Six foot of earth. between (you said,) 
And darkness that no man can see, 
What love between us two can be 

Between the living and the dead?” 


“Weep no more tears, my shroud will dry. 
I pray you for my sake forget. 
Find you some Love more loving yet, 
And let the dead rest where they lie.” 


This is the dream I dreamed last night. 
I dreamed of you, my very dear. 
Though you've been dead this weary year, 
You came and spoke to me last night! 
—VIOLET HUNT. 





In the New-Zealand Alps, 

From The Contemporary Review. 
The dawn now began to break, and a cold 
wind sprang up with it from the southwest. 





very charter of Athanasian Trinitarianism. 

I find, then, that it is impossible to believe 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. Nay, I see 
not the slightest reason to believe in it, and 
even the most proselytizing of the orthodox 
will not, I imagine, ask me to believe with- 
out finding some reason for my belief. it 
appears to me the most preposterous of all 
the dogmas which have been fabricated by 
the perverse ingenuity of theologians. If, 
indeed, it were proved to me that this doc- 
trine rested upon a revelation from God, I 
would, of course, accept it as truth, though 
even so I should be subject to the limitation 
so well expressed by Archbishop Secker: 
“Let any proposition be delivered to us, as 
coming from God or from man, we can, be- 
lieve it no further than we understand it, 
and therefore, if we do not understand it 
at all, we cannot believe it at all.” 


How the Historian Began. 
From Herbert Spencer in The Contemporary Re- 
view. 

Before setting out to observe the facts 
which illustrate afresh this simultaneous 
genesis, let us note that in the nature of 
things there could not be any other root 
for these diverse growths; and that this 
root is deeply implanted in human nature, 
If we go back to a group of savages sit- 
ting round a campfire, and ask what of 
necessity are their ordinary subjects of con- 


versation, we find that there is nothing for 
them to talk about save their own doings 
and the doinge of others in war and 
the chase. Though they have surrounding 
nature and its changes, sometimes striking, 
to describe and comment upon, yet even 
these are usually of interest only as af- 
fecting men and influencing their lives. 
Human actions are the perennially inter- 
esting things; and obviously. among hu- 
man actions, those certain to be most dis- 
cussed are those which diverge most from 
the ordinary—the victories of the courage- 
ous man, the feats of the strong man, the 
manoeuvres of the cunning man. Thus in 
the first stages, merely from lack of other 
exciting matter, there goes, after the nar- 
ratives of individual successes in the day’s 
hunt or the day’s fight, a frequent return 
to the always-interesting account of the 
great chief’s exploits, his ordinary doings, 
his strong sayings. 

Gradually the description and laudation 
of his achievements grow into a more or 
less coherent narrative of his life’s inci- 
dents—an incipient biography. As a reason, 
too, why biography of this simple kind be- 
comes an early mental product, let us note 
that it is the simplest—the easiest both to 
speaker and hearer. To tell of deeds and 
dangers and escapes requires the smallest 
intellectual power; and the things told are, 
fully or partilly, comprehensible by the 
lowest intelligence. Every child proves 
this. The frequent request for a story 
shows at once the innate liking for ac- 
counts of adventures and the small tax on 
the mind involved by conceptions of ad- 
ventures. And it needs but to note how 
the village crone, mentally feeble as she 
may be, is nevertheless full of tales about 
the squire and his family, to see that 
mere narrative biography (I do not speak of 
analytical biography,) requires no appre- 
ciable effort of thought, and for this second 
reason early takes shape. 

Of course, as above said, biography of 
a coherent kind, arising among peoples who 
have evolved age meg f chiefs and Kings, 
grows gradually out of accounts of those 
special incidents in their lives which the 
priest-poets celebrate. 





Arbitration and the Monroe Doctrine. 


The Hon. Oscar S. Strauss in The Forum. 

I do not believe that the possession by 
Great Britain of the disputed territory has 
the possibility, even remotely, of any such 
consequences as is claimed by Venezuela, 


but I do believe that Lord Salisbury’s re- 
fusal to arbitrate charges Great Britain 
with weighty responsibilities that are not 
measured by their effect upon her posses- 
sions on this continent. It entails upon her 
the responsibility for the abrogation of 
the humane principles of arbitration as 
the best and most civilized method for the 
settlement of international disputes, which 
have been so courteously and urgently 
pressed upon her in this matter by our 
Government, by every Secretary of State 
since 1876, and by our Presidents in their 
messages to Congress. Reference to this 
request for arbitration, with a brief state- 
ment of our traditional policy, was again 
made by President Cleveland in his last 
annual message at the opening of the pres- 
ent Congress. Great Britain and the United 
States have been foremost among the na- 
tions of the world in advocating this meth- 
od of settling international controversies, 
and their example has been the most en- 
couraging and potent factor for promoting 
good will and “ peace with honor” among 
the nations of the earth. 

During the present century about eighty 
international controversies have been ad- 
justed by this method, and a large propor- 
tion of them have affected boundaries. Our 
country has settled more than forty of 
these difficulties in this wise, and of. these 
some of the most important have been with 
Great Britain touching boundaries. The 
Monroe doctrine has ever been a preserver 
of peace, and every assertion of it has had 
the. effect of averting the ties of 
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At 6:30 we stood on the saddle between 
Sefton and the Footstool. The view here is 
magnificent. We could see all down the 
wooded valley of the Copeland, leading to 
the Karangarua River and the West Coast. 
We could see far out to sea, covered with 
light filmy clouds. Mount Cook looked most 
imposing from here, its ice cap being just 
tinged with the rising sun. Below us lay 
the Hooker Valley, still in the dark shad- 
ow, and we wondered if our friends at the 
Hermitage could see us. As we found out 
afterward, our progress up to the col had 
been watched by them from daybreak. They 
had seen us cutting steps, and could even 
distinguish the rope through the telescope 
which I had left with them. On the Cope- 
land side of Sefton there is a tremendous 
precipice going down quite perpendicularly 
from the col *o a glacier very far below. 
This precipice must be fully 5,000 feet sheer 
drop; the rock aréte that leads to the sum- 
mit of Sefton looked absolutely impossible. 


In places it seemed more than perpendicu- 
lar, and in many places it was swept by 
falling stones. 

We stopped here for a moment to eat a 
box of sardines and a few biscuits, this be- 
ing the first halt we had made since leav- 
ing the bivouac. We determined to leave 
everything here. I did not take my photo- 
graphic camera, as it would have hindered 
me too much, climbing on the rocks. We 
expected to find our work cut out for us 
from here, and we certainly did. At 7 we 
were off, in the lightest marching order. 
We were roped with about thirty feet of 
Alpine Club rope, and carried besides 150 
feet of Buckingram’s thin cord, tested to 
bear 4 cwt. strain, and a couple of long 
iron staples with a ring at one end of them 
to drive into the rocks coming down, should 
we have any very difficult mauvais pas. 
Zurbriggen insisted upon taking a bottle of 
claret. He said we must have something 
to leave on the summit. I assured him that 
it would get broken, but I slipped it into 
my nocket. The first bit of rock that we 
tried was about as rotten as anything 
I have ever seen. The minute we set 
foot upon it, it began crumbling away. The 
aréte here is very thin, like a knife-edge, 
and it actually leans over on the Copeland 
side. Every time Zurbriggen stepped and 
the stones crumbled down, I could teel the 
whole thing trembling. We were intensely 
relieved to get off this and to get on to the 
solid part of the mountain, if any of it can 
be called solid. Now, instead of small 
crumbling stones, We had large boulders, 
prepared to give way at the slightest touch. 
The side we started to climb was almost 
perpendicular; the greatest care had to be 
exercised, especially .on Zurbriggen’s part, 
as I was necessarily vertically below him 
almost the whole time, and a small stone 
falling from his feet might have injured 
me very badly. It was certainly wonderful 
how he managed, and I have never seen a 
finer display of mountain craft and rock 
climbing than on this day. 


High Prices for Novels. 
From The Edinburgh Scotsman, 

The boom in prices for the work of suc- 
cessful novelists comtinues to emulate the 
good fortune of successful prospectors of 
gold mines. At the time the contract was 
finally settled I informed you that Mr. Du 
Maurier had received £10,000 from Messrs. 
Harper for his forthcoming novel. The 
price is princely, but the American pub- 
lishers were confirmed in their judgment 
by the fact that a London firm, Messrs 
Smith, Elder & Co., had voluntarily ap- 
proached the author of “ Trilby ’’ with a 
similar offer. Mrs. Humphrey Ward, whose 
business affairs are managed by an expert, 
has, after a somewhat prolonged campaign, 
signed a contract whereby she will also 
receive £10,000 for her next work, which is 
to be published Geeattansously., in the 
United States and this country. The latest 
record price has been paid to Mr. Conan 
Doyle, who, for his new novel ‘* Rodney 
Stone,” the opening chapters of which ap- 

ear in the current number of a magazine, 

as received a check for £7,000. The pay- 
ment of £10,000 for the copyright of a novel 
is not unrecorded. The best ‘known case 
is that of ‘‘ Endymion,” the transaction 
proving so unremunerative to the publisher 
that Mr. Disraeli generously offered to 
make part repayment. But there is cer- 
tainly no case where within a period of 
six mgnths an aggregate of £27,000 has been 
paid ¥ three novelists contributing each a 
single story. 


The Barren Lands. 


From Scribner’s Magazine. 

I beheld the Barren Ground for the first 
time. Behind us lay the rugged hills, their 
slopes clothed with stunted pines, upon 
which a bright sun was shining. Before 
us were hilis «still more precipitous and 


barren, everywhere strewn with angular 
blocks of granite—a monotonous, dreary 
waste, from which:a snowstorm was swift- 
ly approaching. .Half-acre patches of pines 
from one to three feet high still appeared 
for a eee but — vim eames week 
cut that. day; these were mm so 
slender t thev wonld afford little fuel 
for thi taenent peach sed carried four 
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SOME NOTABLE TRIALS. 


XII. 
The Case of Alexander McLeod, 


In John Quincy Adams's highly interest- 
ing an@ valuable memoirs may be found the 
following passage: ‘“‘ My advice to Webster 
to retain his place in the Cabinet last Sep- 
tember was founded -exclusively on the be- 
lief that Mr. Webster’s signally concilia- 
tory temper and disposition tpward Eng- 
land were indispensably necessary to save 
us from a most disastrous and calamitous 
war upon that wretched question about the 
State right of New-York to hang McLeod.” 
What, then, was this issue which provoked 
such an extraordinary combination of ad- 
jectives and adverbs on the ex-President’s 
part, and had been sufficiently momentous 
to cause Webster to remain in Tyler’s Cab- 
inet, notwithstanding his Chief’s treacher- 
ous change of policy regarding the consti- 
tutionality and expediency of a United 
States bank? 

In 1836-7 there was a strong republican 
spirit pervading Lower Canada. The inhab- 
itants, mainly French, were dissatisfied 
with the Colonial Government, which they 
deemed to be that of a hostile race. There 
was a revolt under Papineau which fail- 
ure alone kept from the dignity of a revo- 
\ution. Many Amcricans sympathized with 
the insurgents to the extent of joining their 
side, and some of these were afterward 
tried by court-martial and condemned either 
to death or transportation to a South Sea 
island. And so there was a bitter feeling 
all along the border. Singularly- enough, 
the disturbance, suppressed among the 
French, broke out in Upper Canada, where 
the Scotch blood of most of the colonists 
bespoke their loyalty. A lawyer from To- 
ronto named MacKensie organized a for- 
midable force and in December, 1837, seized 
Navy Island, in the Niagara River, a part 
of the British possessions, only a short 
distance above the Falls. There he set up 
a provisional government, the first act of 
which, of course, was to issue paper money, 
and offered an award of $100 and 300 acres 
of land to each recruit to his standard. To 
him thronged ‘‘a rout of American Ras- 
caldom,” to use a characteristic English 
expression, and these, with his native ad- 
herents, amounted to about 300 men. Along 
the Canadian mainland was extended a 
line of -2,500 militia and regulars, and be- 
tween the two camps there was a desultory 
cannonading with six-pounders—those em- 
ployed by MacKensie having been stolen, 
so it was said, from United States armo- 
ries. 

Such, then, was the situation when, on 
the morning of Dec. 28, 1837, an American 
steamer called the Caroline, of about thirty 
or forty tons burden, left Buffalo for 
Schlosser, a small settlement, which once 
had been an American fort, in Niagara 
County, and on the Niagara River, about 
two miles above the Falls. This vessel 
was owned and manned by American citi- 
zens, and was duly licensed to ply as a 
ferry between Buffalo and Schlosser and 
such intermediate points as Black Rock, 
Tonawanda, and Navy Island. On the 
way down the river it was fired upon once 
and again, though under the American 
ensign. It stopped at Navy Island and 
landed passengers and freight, and there 
is little doubt that the former were volun- 
teers and the latter munitions of war, 


which, if seized in transit, would have been 
liable to confiscation. 

However, other passengers remained on 
board, being merely sightseers, excited by 
the critical situation. The Caroline moored 
for the night at Schlosser. There were 
scarcely two houses in this place,'and no 
accommodations for travelers. On shore 
there were a number of men who had 
gathered out of curiosity from the sur- 
rounding country, and these obtained per- 
mission to spend the night on board the 
steamer; so that, when the watch was set 
and the lower lights extingujshed, there 
were probably about thirty persons aboard, 
stretched on the benches of the cabins and 
along the passages of the hold. About 
midnight the Captain was aroused by the 
report that boats were approaching. In 
the half-obscured moonlight he was able 
to discern them, seven in number, crossing 
from the Canadian side and filled with 
armed men. He gave the alarm and then 
fled himself for shelter; for passengers 
and crew and the poor Caroline herself 
were without means of resistance. 

The boats made fast both fore and aft, 
and up on deck swarmed the assailants full 
sixty in number. Then out from the gloom 
arose the din of shouting and trampling; 
of the clash of pikes and swords, and the 
sharp reports of pistols, intermingled with 
fierce cries of ‘‘No quarter.” The occu- 
pants of the steamer fled affrighted in all 
directions; some into the water, some 
through portholes to the shore, and others— 
and the precise number of these has never 
been known—secreted themselves in nooks 
and corners of the hold. The assaulting 
party worked with the rapidity of prear- 
rangement. As soon as the fugitives had 
disappeared, mattresses and other inflam- 
mable material were saturated with oil 
and piled between decks; the cables were 
cut, the Caroline hauled out into mid- 
stream, the torch aplied, and then, in the 
grasp of the most sullen, vicious, remorse- 
less, and irresistible current in the world, 
with flames from gunwaie and peak alight- 
ing the black sky and the blacker waters, 
the vessel sped through the mad rush to 
the madder plunge, and over the tre- 
mendous cataract like an offering to the in- 
fernal gods of its malignancy; while the 
eutting-out party rowed back to the Cana- 
dian shore with their hearts beating a tri- 
umphant tattoo of ‘‘ Rule Britannia.” 

In all probability there were some poor 
souls, terrified, in hiding below, who per- 
ished. between the awful gulfs of fire and 
flood. There were others who were maimed 
for life by cut and thrust. And on the 
morrow, when the sun rose over the de- 
nuded snowbound land, and the river tossed 
its icy fetters in derision, it revealed on 
the wharf the corpse of a man with the 
head shattered by a bullet wound. This 
body proved to be that of Amos Durfee, 
who had been a lodger on the Caroline, 
and when last seen alive was being driven 
from the hold by the marauders. 

This invasion of the American lines 
caused intense indignation throughout the 
State, which pervaded the whole country 
as fast as expresses could fly. President 
Van Buren issued a proclamation declaring 
that neutrality should be observed. The 
New-York State militia was called out and 
placed under the command of Gen. Scott. 
Owing to the exertions of this officer the 
assemblage on Navy Island was dispersed. 
MackKensie fled to this country, and was 
subsequently tried and convicted and im- 
prisoned at Rochester for twelve months. 
There was vast boastings along the bor- 
ders which did not serve to tranquilize the 
popular agitation. The Canadians were free 
about proclaiming that the victorious party 
had been a secret volunteer expedition or- 
ganized for the distinct purpose of destroy- 
ing the Caroline. One Alexander McLeod, 
. Dasnty Sheriff of Chippewa, was partic- 
ularly loud in assuring all Americans who 
ventured into his bailiwick that he not 
only had taken part in the capture of the 
vesse], and had dyed his sword with the 
** blood of the d—d Yankees ’’—which sword 
all ensanguined he was wont to exhibit— 
but also that he had fired the shot which 
had caused the death of Amos Durfee, 
There was an interchange of diplomatic 
notes between England and the United 
States, the former alleging as a grievance 
the comfort and assistance which the rebels 
had received, and the latter demanding 
redress for loss of life and property and 
invasion of soil. 

About a year later Alexander McLeod 
was so indiscreet as to venture within the 
State of New-York, and was thereupon ar- 
rested. He was indicted by the Niagara 
County Grand Jury for the murder of 
Durfee, and confined in the Lockport jail. 
Whereupon the question of his release or 
punishment became an international issue. 
The British Minister at Washington de- 
manded his liberation, but was informed by 
Webster, the Secretary of State, that he 
was held to answer for a crime against 
the people of the State of New-York. To 
this Fox, the English Prime Minister, re- 
turned the following response: That the 
eutting out of the Caroline was “a trans- 
action of a public character planned by 
persons duly authorized by her Majesty’s 
Colonial authority to take any steps and do 
any acts which might be necessary for the 
defense of her Majesty’s territories and 
for the protection of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” This put a very different aspect to 
the ‘affair, being a virtual avowal and 
justification of it as an act of war, and so 
Webster perceived, for he replied ‘“ that 
if the indictment were pending in one of the 
eourts of the United States the President 
would direct a nolle pros to’ be entered 
against it,” though reiterating that a Na- 
tional wrong had been done for which rep- 
aration must be made. 

But MeLeod was safe and sound in a 
New-York jail, and it daily became more 
apparent that his only escape therefrom lay 
through the doors of a New-York State 

Seward was then Governor, in- 
nst the.insult to the sovereignty 
as the Ex¢cutive, and deter- 
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respondence ensued between him and the 
State Department at Washington, which 
gradually became acrimonious. There was 
ut one voice in the State regarding the 
Governor's course, and that was in its ape 
proval. People were so uncultured then as 
to be patriotic; they were more apt to 
vehementiy insist that their native land 
must be right than to be complacently as- 
sured that a foreign country could do no 
wrong. It is a pleasure in reading current 
accounts to find frank opinions expressed 
in stalwart terms; there was no such in- 
Sane importation from cockney music halls 
as “jingoism,’” behind which one might 
hide one’s contemptibility. 

Under the instigation of the British Min- 
ister acting in concord with the State 
Department at Washington, McLeod was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the 
State of New-York on habeas corpus. It 
was one of Seward’s bitterest complaints 
that the United States District Attorney 
for the Northern District of New-York was 
permitted to appear as his counsel. The 
hearing was before Judge Esek Cowen, one 
of the sturdiest, most learned jurists who 
ever honored the bench of the State. The 
petition asked for the relator’s release on 
two grounds; first, that he was innocent, 
and, second, that if guilty, he ought not, 
by the principles of public law, and the 
general usage of civilized States, to be held 
personally responsible in an ordinary tri- 
bunal of law for his participation. 

The arguments were long and exhaustive, 
replete with quotations from Vattel and 
Bosanquet and Grotius; but. still longer, 
more exhaustive and bristling with author- 
ities, was the Judge’s decision. Regarding 
the first point, he briefly and rightly held 
that one charged with fellony cannot ba 
acquitted by affidavits, but only through 
the verd.ct of a jury. His decision on the 
second point has been somewhat criticised 
as to form; and indeed some of its dis- 
tinctions between solemn and unsolemn war 
were rather whimsical; as he seemed to dis- 
avow the possibility of an act of warfare 
unless war had first been declared by the 
sovereign power. But all this was a side 
issue suited to be set side by side with the 
disquisitions of Vattel, Bosanquet, and Gro- 
tius, and like them incapable of harm. The 
practical questions were well met and 
answered, as the following excerpts will 
show: 

“An alien, in whatever manner he may 
have entered our territory, is amenable 
criminally for offenses committed’ here.” 

A subject of Great Britain, who, under 
directions from the local authorities of 
Canada, commits homicide in this State in 
time of peace may be prosecuted in our 
courts as a murderer, even though his sov- 
ereign subsequently approves his conduct 
by avowing the direction under which he 
did it as a lawful act of Government.” 

A homicide is presumed malicious until 
the contrary appears, and whether justifi- 
pr geolod rae aa upon the facts as an act 

; or seit-defense, is a quest 
=, determine.” bs aan <i 

- sovereign has no right to compel his 
subject to enter a neighboring country and 
commit an unlawful act in time of peace 
be an . 

may be said that Webster ever main- 
tained and enforced this last proposition. 
He was certain that the plea of self-de- 
fense was insufficient. His contention was 
that England had done the wrong, and must 
answer for it. To this, of course, Judge 
Cowen agreed, but he also insisted that 
McLeod had committed a crime against the 
people of the State of New-York, and must 
answer for that. And so, on Oct. 4, 1841, 
McLeod was brought to trial in the Oyer 
and Terminer at Utica, whither the venue 
font been changed, befcre Mr. Justice Grid- 

} upr 
Tudges. preme Court and three County 

Sut first, there was more corresnonden 
between the National and State enstinenttian: 
The British Minister seems to have heen in 
a fever of apprehension. He received cer- 
tain rumors as solemn truth that there 
was an armed force lying in wait to take 
McLeod from the jail at Rome and sum- 
marily dispose of him, and these he carried 
to the State Department. whence thev were 
duly transmitted to Albany. It is diffieult 
to say whether Seward was the more indig- 
— over charges of incipient rebellion, or 
of his inability to handle it. At all events 
he also responded with assurances of ample 
precautions taken, and so there was a con- 
Genten sion of the militia near Utica nn- 
id command of Gen. Wood. and explicit 
ee to the Sheriff of Oneida county 
that in case of an acquittal, he should es- 
ber the defendant in safety over the border. 
eabe, People who represenied Willis Hall 

e Attorney General, an oMetal of far more 
relative importance in those davs than now. 
the Niagara Courty District Attorney and 
the Oneida County District Attorney 
Messrs. Joshua_ A. Spencer. D. Gard. 
ner, and A. ¢ Bradley anpeared “for 
the defense. In his oneninge address 
the Attorney General laid down the 
principle, which was afterward charged 
by the Court. that it was not necessary to 
prove that McLeod actually fired the fatal 
shot, but onlv that he actively participated 
in the assailing party. The incriminatory 
evidence which followed was not espe- 
clally strong. The circumstances of the 
capture and destruction of the Caroline ag 
herein set forth were sufficiently proved 
though its innocence from al! suspicion of 
filibustering was hardly established. John 

Haggerty testified that he had teen a 
passenger aboard the steamer, but being 
a sailor had traveled ‘“‘deadhead.” “ Dead- 
heads,” he explained, *“ go free and get a 
lift now and then. Such is sailor eusfom.”” 
Pretty soon another witness testified that 
he had been a “ deadhead” passenger, too. 

I guess there was nothine but deadheads 
aboard,” drvly remarked Mr. Sneneer. and 
snergs enough = master of the Caroline did 
not derive muc rofit fr {s se 
eae Pp om his passenger 

MclLeod’s actual participation in the afe 
fray was sworn to by only one witness, who 
testifled that he saw him with a sword in 
hand leading the boarding party through 
the cabin. Others swore to having seen 
him embark at Chippewa and return thither 
in one of the armed boats. His own boast- 
ful declarations. however, rose up against 
him again and again. To one man he had 
said that he “had kilied a d—d Yankee or 
so on the Caroline’; to another, ‘‘ I am the 
man that shot Durfee.” As a substantia- 
tion of the dreadful suspicion that several 
of the fugitives may have been carried over 
the falls in the burning steamer. it was 
shown that one of the crew named “ Little 
Bille’? had never been seen nor heard of 
since. There is comfort in the thought that 
if such indeed was this poor lad’s fate, at 
least it was less excruciating than that 
which has come to his latter-day namesake. 

Mr. Spencer, in his opening address, an- 
nounced that the defense would involve 
two inquiries: First, whether any murder 
was committed; and, second, whether Mc- 
Leod was one of the murderers. For the 
establishment of his first point he offered 
documentary evidence of the negotiations 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, which showed that the burning of the 
Caroline and the killing of Durfee were the 
acts of the latter’s public force. ‘ You 
maintain, then, that there was a war?” 
asked the Judge. “ Though there was ro 
formal declaration, yet the Provincial Gov- 
ernme2nt had a right to protect itself,’’ was 
the ‘epvly. But the Court thought other- 
wise. ‘‘ The present indictment,” it de- 
clared, “‘had been sent to it by the Su- 
preme Court to be tried the same as any 
other, and they would not be justified in 
going behind it. Besides, there was a lack 
of merit in the plea. No such state of war 
had existed as would relieve New-York 
from punishing offenders against her laws. 
The Caroline may have been liable to seix- 
ure on the high seas, Dut when moored to 
the American shore, she was safe, and the 
Canadian Government had no more right 
to send-an armed force against her than 
agaimst the City of Buffalo.” 

And so the defense was thrown back on 
its second ground, which turned out to be 
an alibi. A mortifying device, surely, for 
suche an aggressive British subject as 
McLeod! The character of the people’s 
witnesses were assailed. Respectable testi- 
mony was adduced that on the night of 
Dec, 28, 1839, while driving from Chip- 
pewa to Stamford, McLeod stopped at the 
house of Capt. John Morrison; that he 
smoked and chatted with his host until 
after midnight, and then retired peacefully 
to bed; and that all this while his boots 
were in the kitchen stove! And so, of 
course, he could not have taken part in any 
piratical expedition. Indeed, he had been 
Overzome with surprise when, the next 
morning, a neighbor came in with the tid- 
ings of the burning of the Caroline!. 

Oct. 12 the jury returned with a ver- 
dict of “‘ Not guilty,’’ and the prisoner was 
discharged, *‘ but remained in the custody 
of the public officers of the State to re- 
ceive at their hands a safe delivery within 
the Canadian borders,” to quote from the 
Judge’s careful directions. 

And so the redoubtable McLeod, who had 
ruffed so gravely about his great deeds, 
mouthing strange oaths and flashing his 
hanger, adrip with American gore, was 
forced to sneak behind that refuge of cow- 
ardly and criminal evasion, an alibi. The 
following extract from The Boston ‘Mail 
of Oct. 18, 1841, may be worthy of notice 
for its gratifying assurance that he sought 
refuge in a land, genial to his talents and 
characteristics: ‘‘ McLeod, late lion of the 
the day, arrived in this city by Western 
Railroad from Hudson, and stopped at the 
Tremont House. He made no disguise of 
his identity with the veritable hero of the 
Caroline, but rather sought the observation 
that such heroes command. He prome- 
naded the public rooms with a friend in a 
pompous manner, talking loudly in a sort 
of Gaelic, smoking a cigar, and laughing 
with great gusto, as if to attract atten- 
tion. He seemed particularly well pleased 
witn himself, and his brandy face shone 
with more than ordinary lustre. On Satur-. 
day he took passage for England in the 
S. Arcadia as ‘M, Brown,’ for what reason 
we are ynable to say. If he is going out 
to make a lion of himself and obtain some 
remuneration for. part. he took in. the 
destruction of the * te steamer,’ we can 
noe 28 reason. for Lota me Perhaps 
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THE NEW LIFE OF AGASSIZ 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS OF LOUIS 
AGASSIZ. By Jules Marcou. With illustra- 
tions, In two volumes. 12mo. New-York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2 per volume. 


The author of this life of Agassiz, Mr. 
Jules Marcou, is the last survivor of the 
band of naturalists that Agassiz brought 
to this country. He is therefore especially 
qualified to give us a true view of his sub- 
ject, and his bock contains a great deal 
that is new and interesting regarding the 
life of this attractive man of genius and 
servant of science. 

The Agassiz family came from the small 
village of Bavois in the Jura Vaudois. A 
little west of this is a small hamlet called 
Agiz. In old French and in the patois 
of the canton, Agassiz means magpie. Thus 
there is a magpie in the coat of arms of 
the Agassiz. The father of Agassiz was 
a Swiss Protestant pastor. A part of the 
duty of a minister in Switzerland is to 
assist in the teaching of the schools. This 
the elder Agassiz did, and he had a much 
higher reputation as a teacher than as a 
preacher, From him Agassiz derived his 
remarkable teaching gift. It is said that 
he derived his great personal attractiveness 
from his mother. 

Mr. Marcou’'s first volume gives an ac- 
count of Agassiz’s European career, cf his 
school days in Switzerland, of his life as a 
student at Munich and Heidelberg, and asa 
professor at Neuchatel, of his first marriage, 
of his friendship with Cuvier and Humboldt, 
and of his work as a man of science up to 
the tim: of his coming to this country. The 
famous address on the Ice Age, given at 
Neufchatel, in 1837, is printed in full in 
French. 

Some interesting traits are mentioned 
of Agassiz’s youth. We are told that 
Agassiz when at the university was a duel- 
ist. He enjoyed the reputation when at Mu- 
nich of being the best fencer among the vari- 
Ous students’ clubs. He had this reputation 
also at Heidelberg. When at Heidelberg an 
insult to the Swiss clan of which he was 
President was considered so serious among 
the students that a challenge was sent by 
Agassiz to the German Club. At a meet- 
ing of the German students choice was 
made of one of their best swordsmen to 
meet him. But Agassiz said: ‘“ ‘Tis not 
with one of you that I want to fight, but 
with all, one after the other.” They 
marched to the ground, and in a few minutes 
four German students had received sword 
cuts on their faces, and an apology was 
then made. 

The reader whose interest 
is personal and genera] rather than scien- 
tific will turn with special zest to those 
parts of the work which rather pertain to 
his American residence, and, for example, 
to this passage: 


**One fine morning in October, 
Stranger, recently disembraked, 
in ‘the streets of Boston, looking to 
the right and the left in some astonish- 
ment, but steadily making his way to 
Pemberton Square, a rectangle, with a gar- 
den in the centre, and surrounded by fine 
three-story brick houses, at that time a very 
aristocratic part of the city, recalling many 
of the squares and circles of London West 
End. After looking at the numbers of sev- 
eral. houses, the foreigner pulled the bell 
of the door of Mr. John A. Lowell, who, 
on opening the Goor, was surprised to hear a 
Stranger, with a strong foreign accent, ask 
if Mr. Lowell was at home. The astonish- 
ment was quickly changed to undisguised 
satisfaction when the stranger added, ‘I 
a-m P-r-o-f-e-s-s-o-r A-g-a-ss-i-z,’ with the 
drawling pronunciation so characteristic 
of Romand or French Switzerland, and 
more especially of Neuchatel. Mr. Lowell 
very cordially extended both hands and 
congratulated him on his safe arrival.” 


Mr. Lowell’scongratulation of Agassizupon 
his safe arrival was due to the fact that 
there had been much anxiety as to the 
fate of the ship that brought him over. 
He had sailed from Liverpool’ in Septem- 
ber, about the time of the Autumnal equi- 
nox, and the passage had been very stormy 
and much } ~longed. The newspapers even 
@nnounced . at the ship had been lost, 
and there ha been lamentations in Swit- 
zerland over \Agassiz’s untimely fate. 
“What a mise: ble end,” said one of his 
best Swiss friena \ “for poor Agassiz! He 
Was much too vai. able a savant to perish 
in the middle of the ocean.” 

The day of Agassiz’s arrival in Boston was 
pne of the happiest and most auspicious of 
his life. He was to be in this country what 
he could not have been anywhere else—the 
pioneer and chief representative of science. 
Apart from his great store of knowledge 
and his merits as a scientific discoverer, 
he had qualities which especially fitted him 
to be the apostle of science in a new coun- 
try. Among these were a great power of 
€éxposition and faculty for teaching and a 
very remarkable personal charm. 

After a few weeks in Boston, which he 
employed in making the acquaintance of 
the Boston naturalists, he spent some time 
in going about the country, visiting New- 
York, Philadelphia, Princeton, and Washing- 
ton. Being in want of money, he lived 
during these journeys in second and third 
class hotels. At Washington he was much 
impressed with the miserable manner in 
which the scientific publications of the 
Government were presented. 

In the meantime he was trying hard to get 
enough command of the English language to 
proceed with the English course of lect- 
ures at the Lowell Institute. He practiced 
speaking aloud in English in his room. He 
naturally looked forward with considera- 
ble anxiety to his first lecture, which was 
to be at the beginning of December. The 
Subject was *‘ The Plan of Creation, Espe- 
cially in the Animal Kingdom.” The lect- 
ure turned out a success. He was, of 
course, full of his subject, but his success 
Was no doubt due in great part to his rare 
personal attractiveness. *‘ Sometimes,” says 
Mr.- Marcou, “‘ words were not at his 
command, and he would pause and wait 
patiently with his peculiar smile end 
beaming eyes, so characteristic of the man, 
in the meantime amusing his audience by 
drawing on the blackboard excellent out- 
lines of animals.”’” His French accent was 
considered a charm rather than a draw- 
back, and he stepped down from the plat- 
form amid a burst of applause which 
showed that his hazardous experiment had 
succeeded. The audience numbered 1,500 
people, and Agassiz had never before seen 
80 large an attendance at a scientific lect- 
ure. The largest he had ever seen in Bu- 
rope had been 300 or 400. He at once be- 
came a great favorite in Boston society. 
He conquered both the élite and the com- 
mon people. . 

He next set sail for Charleston, where 
he delivered a course of lectures before 
the Southern Society. His success at 
Charleston was as marked as at Boston. 
The broad and generous hospitality of the 
planters attracted him greatly. He was a 
very social creature, and could hold his 
own at a dinner table with any one in con- 
versation or in the appreciation of good 
food and drink. As a French Protestant, he 
was at home with the descendants of the 
Huguenots, who were so large an element 
in the good society of Charleston. But 
there were scientific reasons as well for his 
enjoyment of South Carolina. He there first 
Came in contact with the sub-tropical fauna 
and flora. Established with his assistant, 
Pourtales, on one of the islands near Charles- 
ton, he was in ecstasies over his daily dis- 
coveries of new fishes, turtles, and mol- 
lusks. But it was the negro population 
that interested him most of all. Before leav- 
ing Neuchatel he had delivered a lecttre, 
in which he had maintained that the entire 
human race was of the same species. But 
the result of his study of the negroes was 
that the different varieties of mankind were 
different species of the genus man, He 
never held, however, as some have sup- 
posed, that this constituted a ground of jus- 
tification for human slavery. That was a 
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matter of morals with which science had 
nothingtodo, aes 

In the first year of his residence in 
America, Agassiz lectured very widély. He 
was in constant need of money for his 
personal and scientific expenses, and he 
aecepted all offers. One day in January, 
1848, he was approached by Mr. John A. 
Lowell with the inquiry whether a profes- 
sorship at Harvard College would be agree- 
able to him. He at first hesitated, but, the 
revolution having broken out over Burope 
and there having been disturbances at 
Neuchatel, he determined to accept the 
Chair of Zoology and Geology, especially 
established for him by Abbott Lawrence. 
It was a most fortunate day for the uni- 
versity when he did so. His energy and 
his scientific devotion revolutionized Har- 
vard. Further, his children have since be- 
come the greatest benefactors of the uni- 
versity, having contributed $1,000,000, the 
largest sum that has been received from 
one family. 

Agassiz’s wife had died at Freiburg in 
1843. Later Agassiz’s three children were 
sent out to him at Boston. Agassiz was 
a@ Sanguine, not to say imprudent, man, 
and his great American success had caused 
him to bring te this country a large num- 
ber of his associates at Neuchatel. Agassiz 
and his working assistants established 
themselves in a house in Oxford Street. Such 
a naturalist household was scarcely ever 
seen elsewhere. The general manager was 
an old Swiss pastor called ‘‘ Papa” Chris- 
tinat, of whom an amusing sketch is given 
by Mr. Marcou. He was over sixty years 
old, but extremely active. His great forte 
was economy in the purchase of provisions. 
He walked every day into Boston, start- 
ing at daybreak, and carrying a big bas- 
ket. He would so ealculate his time as 
to arrive at the bridge before the toll 
office on the Cambridge side was open. He 
would then pass this toll office and would 
wait on the bridge, sometimes as much as 
twenty minutes, for the toll office on the 
Cambridge side to open. He would then go 
through the toll office on the Boston side, 
that tollkeeper supposing that he had 
paid at the office on the Cambridge side. 
He thus saved 1 cent. 

He was a great connoisseur of fowls, 
lobsters, and vegetables, and bought with 
excellent judgment at the Boston markets. 
His only English was ‘How much?” He 
never understood the answer, but paid 
what he thought was proper. The men 
would, of course; always remonstrate. 
“C'est assez,’’ was the invariable reply of 
M. Christinat, as he would march off 
with the purchase in his basket. As he was 
known as Agassiz’s housekeeper, the men 
would let him do as he liked; but would 
mark the difference in their books, At 
dinner, “Papa” Christinat would say: 
“Comment trouvez-vous le gigot de mou- 
ton? ou le poisson?” “* Excellent,’ was the 
ready answer of all the guests. ‘“‘ Eh, bien! 
Je ne Vai payé qu’un dollar et quart,” 
when the price, according to the market 
value, may have been $2 or $2.50. Agassiz 
used to smile quietly and compliment Chris- 
tinat on his fine bargain. But at the end 
of the month long bills came in from the 
fishermen and butchers. 


Among the people who especially be- 
friended Agassiz during his first year in 
Boston were Prof. Felton anu his wife, the 
Feltons having a very attractive house and 
Mrs. Felton belonging to an old Boston 
family. As an example of Mrs. Felton’s 
benevolent and beneficent supervision of 
Agassiz, it is related that her advice ex- 
tended even to such a matter as wearing 
mustaches, mustaches being at that time 
(1850) very unpopular in this. country—a 
prejudice which entirely disappeared with 
the civil war. Agassiz came back from an 
exploration of Lake Superior with a for- 
midable mustache. As soon as Mrs, Felton 
saw him she persuaded him that it was 
not becoming, which was no doubt true in 
his case. The next day he appeared com- 
pletely shaved, with the exception of 
slight whiskers, and it is thus he has al- 
ways been familiar to the public. A sister 
of Mrs. Felton, Miss Elizabeth Cary, had 
always been a great admirer of Agassiz’s 
gifts as a public lecturer. As she was a 
constant visitor at her sister’s house, a 
friendship sprang up between her and 
Agassiz. From this friendship came an 
engagement of marriage, the marriage tak- 
ing place in King’s Chapel early in 1850: 
Mr. Marcou says: “It was certainly the 
best thing Agassiz ever did in the course 
of his whole life.”” Mrs. Agassiz was an 
excellent manager of her household, and 
at the same time acted as her husband’s 
secretary. Says Mr. Marcou: ‘“ She was 
and still is a guardian angel to Louis 
Agassiz and his whole family of children 
and grandchildren, and blessed was the 
day for Agassiz when she stepped into his 
house in Oxford Street,”’ 


Agassiz’s children had come over and she 
set to work to Americanize the whole fam- 
ily, being determined to attach them to 
America at whatever cost. In her exer- 
tions to this end she was, although very 
gentle, very persistent. Thus, although 
she knew French perfectly, she never 
spoke it. But Mrs. Agassiz’s_ best- 
known service to her husband = was 
the establishment of a school for 
girls. Mrs. Agassiz soon found out that it 
was hopeless to reform Agassiz’s impru- 
dence in the matter of money and to 
make his income suffice, so with the help 
of his two oldest children, Alexander and 
Ida,-she decided to open a young ladies’ 
school. This proved.a great success. Of 
course .he chief attraction was Agassiz, 
who lectured every day of the week ex- 
cept Saurdays. The parents often came 
with the girls to hear the lectures, It is 
curious to read that, although the school 
continued for eight years, and about 500 
pupils passed through it, not a single one 
of them became a naturalist or even an 
amateur in natural history. 

But although Agassiz’s labors in teaching 
were unremitting, he nevertheless accom- 
plished a great deal both in the way of in- 
vestigation and publication. He finished 
the first two volumes of his great work 
on the history of classification just as he 
had attained his fiftieth birthday. This 
was the 27th of May, 1857. While hard at 
work at his library desk at midnight, .as 
the clock struck 12, musicians stationed 
in front ef his ‘house began a~serenade, - 
which was followed by congratulations of 
friends and- special students. -It was for 
this occasion that Longfellow composed 
his lovely verses on “ The Fiftieth Birth- 
day of Agassiz.’’ These contained the fa- 
miliar allusions to ‘‘ Nature, the dear old 
nurse,” and the lines, 

So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 


Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud. 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz‘des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold; 


And the mother at home says, ‘‘ Hark! 
For this voice I listen and yearn; 

It is ‘growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return! ’’ 


We have another glimpse of Longfellow 


in the book. In August, 1858, the Satur- 
day Club made a Summer expedition to 
the Adirondacks under the leadership of 
J. R; Lowell, the youngest and most active 
of this set of people. The writer has heard 
Lowell dilate with some pride upon his own 
exploits during this expedition as a climber 
of trees. The party was composed of Agas- 
siz, Emerson, John Holmes, Dr. Howe, 
Judge Hoar, and some others, The life, al- 
though novel then, was such as has become 
very familiar since, Longfellow declined 
point blank to go when he heard that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson had taken a-gun. 
His reason was that “somebody would 
be shot.” At the meetings of the Saturday 
Club in Boston, which in the history of 
Yankee literature is likely to have a fame 
resembling that of the Mermaid 
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Agassiz wag always one of the chief fig- 
ures, Dr. H 
the other end of the table sat Agassiz, ro- 
bust, sanguine, animated, -boylike in his 
laughter.” 

Mr. Marcou’s book is written in a tone 
of warm friendship and admiration for 
Agassiz, and yet it is critical and 
discriminating. He thinks the lan- 
guage of much that has been writ- 
ten about him too eulogistic. On 
the other hand, some of the recent criticism 
has been too severe. The truth lies. between 
the two positions. Mr. Marcou seems to 
sympathize with Agassiz’s opposition to 
Darwin, Some parts of the work concern 
Agassiz’s differences with some of his as- 
sistants; regarding which, in the main, the 
author, though condemning his chief's un- 
businesslike methods, sides with Agassiz. 





THE RECENT WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from 
Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By 
Vladimir, lately of the * * * * Diplomatic 
Mission to Corea. Illustrated. 8vo. New- 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$4.50. 


For this interesting, manifestly accurate, 
and thoroughly adequate account of the re- 
markable war which so recently took place 
between the two great nations of the East, 
we are indebted to a somewhat mysterious 
person, one who had such an excellent op- 
portunity to obtain information about the 
contest that he has found it expedient to 
conceal his identity under the title of ‘* Vlad- 
imir, member of the * * * * Diplomatic 
Mission to Corea,’ a title which might be 
taken as suggesting either that he is, or that 
he is not, a Russian, The fact that the author 
obtained most .of his knowledge from the 
marvelously full and painstaking record of 
events kept by the Japanese officers during 
the war only adds to its trustworthiness, 
since it has been repeatedly remarked that 
the Japanese were far more just to the 
Chinese than were the Chinese themselves, 
and related their own. achievements with 
perfect impartiality and moderation. The 
author quotes the testimony of eye wit- 
nesses wherever it is possible, and has add- 
ed an extensive appendix, containing most 
of the correspondence which passed be- 
tween the two nations, 

Probably no event ever resulted so sur- 
prisingly to onlookers, or to the participants, 
or caused so thorough a change in public 
opinion as did the China-Japan war. For 
generations China had been looked upon as 
a sleeping giant, whose awakening might 
be attended by dire results, and certainly 
would be attended by great ones, while 
Japan was smilingly regarded as a nation of 
quaint little people, adepts at imitating 
Occidentals in a useless sort of way, but 
who would never accomplish anything out- 
side the domain of art and prettiness. China 
was known to possess mighty fortresses, a 
fleet of powerful war vessels, and a supply, 
great almost beyond computation, of sol- 
diers. None of the wise writers upon the 
East had thought to investigate the power 
of Japan, or to look upon the Mikado and 
his diminutive subjects as able to exert 
any influence upon the question of Eastern 
supremacy, Regretful pity was freely be- 
stowed upon Japan when it became known 
that she had been so recklessly brave as 
to defy the Chinese Government in Corea, 
and to announce her intention of introducing 
much-needed reforms in that wretched and 
tyrant-ridden country. 

It did not take many months, however, to 
eonvince an astonished world that all its 
preconceived opinions were wrong; to show 
that. China’s military strength was a de- 
lusion, and that Japan possessed, not only 
a brave and utterly loyal people, but an 
army and havy equal to those of many 
European nations. She had not waged war 
for 300 years, yet. her Generals and Admi- 
rals at once displayed truly great strategic 
ability,and employed with splendid efficiency 
those modern implements of war which 
she. had adopted less than thirty years ago, 
and in whose use she had never had any 
experience. The author of this book finds 
the explanatien of Japan's unexpected suc- 
eess after an attentive study of her his- 
tory, and writes: 


The many centuries of insular isolation 
and the feudal system had trained the mass 
of the Japanese people to sentiments of 
loyalty, of unswerving devotion to their 
chief, and had developed a spirit of heroic 
fortitude and love of war. The last quarter 
of a century .had initiated the higher 
classes into all the science and progress of 
the West. When, therefore, Japan resolved 
to put forth her strength in a foretgn war, 
she found herself possessed of an army 
composed of soldiers who were ready to ad- 
vance joyfully to death at the bidding of 
the Emperor and for the glory of their 
country, and of officers and Generals who 
had profited by the experience of centuries 
of Western wars, and who had taken up 
the study of military science just as it had 
reached perfection at the hands of Na- 
poleon and Moltke. 


Japan’s success in China, greater than 
that won by either France or England there, 
was partly due, “‘ Viadimir”’ thinks, to her 
jong period of intercourse with China and to 
her advantage in understanding the Chi- 
nese written language. Nor is the fact to 
be overlooked, that the brilliant qualities 
of the Japanese were rendered all the more 
efficacious by corresponding defects in the 
chinese. The latter- have always been an 
anwarlike people for the reason that the 
é6oldier’s calling in China is looked upon 
with contempt; thus no encouragement is 
given for the lower classes to become war- 
like or to sacrifice their lives for an inap* 
preciative-country; while the up er classes 
are, to an incredible degree, destitute of 
useful knowledge, and. think that the con- 
tinuance of their Government depends on 
their remaining in that condition. The au- 
thor says: 


The struggle in the Far East was not sim- 
ply a war between: two nations, but a war 
between the past and the present, between 
Westefn civilization and a sporadic survival 
of the worn-out Eastern civilization; an 
encounter between such tactics as were em- 
ployed by Agamemnon at Troy and those 
that might have been conceived by Moltke. 


‘“*Viadimir’’ also points out that, while 
China is considered the champion of the 
past, she has no real attachment forthe great 
men whom she has produced, since she does 
not follow their teachings, while the heroic 
exploits of the ancient Japanese are the 
constant incentives to brave deeds among 
the modern people; and he calls to mind 
that China, far from meriting her reputa- 
tion. fer. unchanging’ stability, has experi-. 
enced more political vicissitudes than most 
other countries, and can. number twenty- 
four dynasties against Japan’s one. . 

To enable the reader to understand the 
complicated state of affairs in Corea which 
led to the outbreak of hostilities between 
China and Japan “ Viadimir” devotes 
the first three chapters of his book to a 
résumé of the historical relations of the 
three countries, and of the more recent 
history of Corea. From ancient times both 
China and Japan claimed suzerainty over 
Corea, and in defense of these claims were 
drawn into many bloody wars with each 
other and with the unfortunate country 
which enjoyed their double protection. The 
terrible experiences of the Coreans with 
Japanese invaders led them, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, to close 
their country to all foreigners, and to adopt 
the strange policy which earned for it the 
name of “the Hermit Kingdom,” They 
sent tribute to both Pekin and Yeddo, and 
thus avoided foreign wars for over two 
centuries, but that did not prevent the 
country from being in a constant state of 
internal dissension. 

The idea that a forbidden land must be 
one to which it would be well to gain 
entrance, resulted in ceaseless efforts on 
the part of the outside world to reopen 
Corea to commerce. About the time of the 
great revolution by which Japan announced 
the intention of following the ‘example of. 
modern nations, the late King of Corea as- 
cended the throne under the regency of his 
father, the cruel Tai-wen-Kun, and was 
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which had lapsed into desuetude, His in- 
solently worded -refusal caused. widespread 
indignation in Japan, and a war party was 
formed there, which, though it could not 
punish Corea at once, was resolved to do 
so at the earliest opportunity, Thence- 
forth there were two parties in Corea—the 
Conservatives, headed by the Regent and 
upheld by China, and the Progressionists, 
who had the sympathy and support of 
Japan, and aimed to establish in Corea the 
foreign customs and learning already adopt- 
ed by the Mikado’s people. 

The intention of Japan to bring about 
these reforms, in opposition to the wishes 
of China was enough to bring those two 
countries into a distinctly hostile attitude, 
and two events which occurred in 1875, 
without attracting much notice, really 
started them on the line of conduct that 
resulted in war. In order to put a stop 
to the depredations of some robbers who 
had settled in the neutral strip of ‘land 
between China and Corea’s northern boun- 
dary, Li Hung Chang sent out a military 
expedition, which not only accomplished 
its mission, but annexed to China the 
whole district. Thus China and Corea be- 
came more closely united, and China took 
a new and greater interest in the affairs 
of her neighbor. On the other hand, some 
Japanese sailors, who landed for water at 
Hang-hwa Island, were fired upon by the 
Coreans and retaliated by destroying a 
fort and killing its defenders. Japan, 
thoroughly aroused, then secured China’s 
neutrality and sent an expedition to Corea 
which opened Fusan and, later, Chemulpo 
to Japanese trade: 

Strife between the two parties in Corea 
increased, and ic was simply a matter of 
time when the two outside countries that 
headed those parties would come to war. 
They were not only interested in different 
plans, but they distrusted each other, and 
every political disturbance in Corea was at- 
tributed by each to the intrigues of its rival. 
At least twice in the next four years the 
machinations of the Tai-wen-Kun, the arch- 
plotter in Corea, led to violent attacks upon 
the Japanese residing in the peninsula, 
and at last to the burning of the Japanese 
Legation at Seoul. Although Chinese sol- 
diers were concerned in the second outrage, 
the Japanese first brought the Coreans to 
terms by demanding an apology, an in- 
demnity, the restoring of the Legation, and 
the punishment of the Coreans who made 
the attack. 

Then an embassy under Count Ito was dis- 
patched to China. It negotiated the Tlen- 
tsin Convention of 1885, which stipulated 
that both China and Japan should withdraw 
their troops from Corea; that no more offi- 
cers should be sent by either country .to 
drill the Corean troops, and that if, in case 
of future disturbances, either country 
should send forces to Corea, it must inform 
the other. 

Through the good offices of Count Ito and 
Li Hung Chang peace was thus secured 
for nine years. In 1894, however, the thin 
pretense of friendship which had till then 
warded off actual war between Corea’s big 
neighbors was injured beyond repair. The 
first act. which. aroused indignation in 
Japan was China's course in regard to the 
assassination of Kim-Ok-Kiun, a leader of 
the Progressionist Party, who had been at 
the head of a Corean revolution in 1884, 
and had taken refuge in Japan after the 
defeat of his party. He was decoyed to 
Shanghai and murdered there by order of 
the ruler of Corea. The assassin, instead 
of getting the summary punishment he de- 
served, was conveyed to Corea on a Chinese 
man-of-war and loaded with honors. The 
body of his victim,- which had also been 
taken te Corea, was quartered and exposed 
in different parts of the kingdom. ‘“ Vlad- 
imir” thinks the erroneous decision of the 
Consular body at Shanghai, which, by 
handing Kim-Ok-Kiun over to the Chinese, 
brought about this exhibition of barbarity, 
was the primary cause of that acute state 
of.the Corean question which led to the war 
between China and Japan. 

The second and more serious occurrence 
was an insurrection of the Tong-Haks, a 
religious sect in Corea who opposed all for- 
eigners, especially Roman Catholics, and 
whose violence became so alarming that 
Corea asked the help of China to subdue 
them. The arrival in Corea of 2,000 Chinese 
soldiers and five men-of-war was the signal 
for Japan to avail herself of the terms of 
the Tientsin treaty. She sent 8,000. Japa- 
nese soldiers to the capital, Seoul, and 
placed six men-of-war in the port of Che- 
mulpo. The presence of the rival troops 
naturally led to difficulties, as did also 
China’s ¢laim that Corea was her tributary 
and Japan's stubborn denial of this claim. 

Finally, Japan, convinced that all the 
troubles were the result of misgovernment 
in Corea, and that they would never be ended 
until thorough reforms were made, proposed 
to carry out such reforms and asked for 
China’s assistance. This cleverly put China 
in an awkward position, since she could not 
deny the need of change, and yet was the 
avowed friend of the very party which was 
at the root of the misgovernment. Since 
Corea was a poor country at best, and 
since China’s suzerainty was merely nom- 
inal, the author points out that it would 
Fave been far wiser for China to have ac- 
cepted Japan’s proposal instead of allowing 
a puerile feeling of vanity to involve her 
in the struggle which was sure to result 
from her refusal. 

The Coreans, who had at first consented 
to the reforms, but who wished to avoid 
them as long as possible, said that they 
could not undertake to do anything until 
the Japanese troops had withdrawn. Neither 
China nor Japan would yield, and Corea, 
although favoring China, hesitated to de- 
cide, since Japan was in possession of her 
capital city. When all hopes of reaching 
a diplomatic settlement failed, Japan took 
matters into her own hands, resolved to 
carry out alone her plans in Corea, and 
closed her correspondence with China. Only 
the slightest of excuses was then necessary 
to open hostilities. 

Not unnaturally, Japan considered that 
Corea’s procrastination in yielding to her 
demands was really the result of Chinese 
influence; she also considered that she had 
suffered humiliation enough in Corea, and 
that it was time to assert her dignity, es- 
pecially as she was in possession of the 
capital and had a particularly good chance 
to do so. Accordingly, Otori, the Japanese 
Minister, gave the Corean Government three 
days in which to dismiss the Chinese sol- 
diers and accede to the demands. The Co- 
reans answered that “the Chinese troops 
had come at Corea’s request, and would not 
leave until similarly requested.’’ Otori’s 
reply was to attack the King’s palace at 
Seoul, and the war had begun. Both the 
palace and the King were captured, and in 
two days matters had been settled with the 
Coreans; then China’s next move was 
awaited. 2 

It was to be supposed that the first en- 
counter would take place between the Jap- 
anese troops at Seoul and the Chinese sta- 
tioned at Asan; but, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, the war opened with an engagement 
between two transport fleets which met a 
day or two later while on their way to 
Corea, and while it was not even known, 
on the Japanese side, at least, what had 
taken place in the peninsula. The Chinese 
vessels opened fire, instead of returning the 
salute of the Japanese, but the latter were 
not slow in grasping the situation and 
initiating the methods for which they soon 
became famous. In six hours they had de- 
stroyed one man-of-war, disabled another, 
captured a dispatch vessel, and sunk a 
transport. The author’s comment on this 
engagement is that “the sinking of the 
Kowshing with 1,000 picked soldiers was 
equal to the loss of a bloody battle, and 
it may be said that the fate of the troops 
at Asan and the prospects of the Chinese 
plan of campaign were settled on that day.” 

The limits of a review will not admit any 


attempt to give in detail, or even in out-: 
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steadily drove the Chinese out of every 
stronghold. in Corea and.Manchuria and 
finally threatened Pekin itself, but it will 
be well worth while for those who triéd 
to follow the course of events during the 
progress of the war in conflicting and, 
when Chinese, untrustworthy reports to 
avail themselves of “‘ Viadimir’s’’ concise 
and@ admirably clear narrative of the main 
events of the war, and to study the author- 
itative and incisive comments which ren- 
der his book interesting as well as instruct- 
ive. He has avoided multiplicity of names 
and events, and yet by the connecting links 
which his own thorough knowledge of the 
war has enabled him to throw in at the 
right points, his readers will be able to gain 
‘a clear idea of the brilliant tactics by 
which the Japanese won their great victo- 
ries at Phyéng-yang, at Hai-yang Island, at 
the Yalu River, at Port Arthur, and at 
Wei-hai-wei. by 

The formal declaration of war was not 
made until after two engagements—one at 
sea, already described, and the other at 
Asan—had taken place. The author’s de- 
scription of the different receptions of 
the declaration in the two countries forms 
a good commentary on their difference of 
spirit and temper: 

The people of Japan hailed the news with 
joy, and prepared themselves for the great- 
est sacrifices for the purpose of securing 
a glorious victory to their country. Not- 
. withstanding the alleged poverty of Japan, 
the war loans were covered with facility, 
and the country was able to bear all ex- 
penses without having recourse to foreign 
capital. Societies of all kinds were formed 
to nurse the wounded. and to provide the 
soldiers with every imaginable comfort. Of- 
fers of money and useful articles came 
not only from the noble and rich, but even 
the poor stinted themselves that they might 
contribute their mite for the good of e 
men who were battling abroad for the 
glory of Japan. 

China presented a far different spectacle. 
The people are not warlike, and are in- 
different to military glory; moreover, they 
felt no deep interest in the Corean ques- 
tion. Some attempts were made to excite 
hostility against Japan, but it never rose 
above rou assaults on quiet, inoffensive 
Japanese Sy the rowdies of the treaty 
ports. The Chinese authorities also offered 
rewards for the heads of Japanese and 
for the destruction of men-of-war, quite 
unconscious that such primitive methods 
were of no practical utility and only pa- 
raded her barbarism before the world. 

The declaration of war, which had been 
preceded by active preparations on both 
sides, was followed by two months of 
quiet, entirely inexplicable to foreigners. 
“It was the general opinion of foreigners 
in Europe and the Far East,’’ says the au- 
thor, ‘‘ that the only chance of yictory for 
Japan was in striking a few rapid, stun- 
ning blows before China could gather to- 
gether her mighty strength, i. e., the count- 
less multitudes of coolies that it was fash- 
ionable to call raw material for soldiers.” 
He adds that “Japan had planned her 
campaign, and was determined not to carry 
it out until all preparations were com- 
plete.’”’ . 

To cover up the movements of the Japa- 
nese transports which were conveying 
troops as rapidly as possible to Corea, Ad- 
miral Ito, in the early part of August, 
made a pretense of-attacking Port Arthur 
and Weli-hai-wei, and thus frightened the 
Chinese fleet, which was not yet prepared 
for an engagement, into remaining inact- 
ive at a most critical period. Before Sep- 
tember, 1894, a large number of Japanese 
troops had been landed at Chemulpo and 
Gensan, and the Chinese forces had collect- 
ed, some at Phyéng-yang and some on the 
banks of the Yalu. By their victory at 
Asan the Japanese had frustrated one 
part of the Chinese plan, which depended 
on the southern troops; the next move 
was to meet and drive back the Northern 
body of soldiers, which had already com- 
menced its march to the south with the 
intention of concentrating at Phyédng-yang, 
a city admirably situated for defense and 
the most strongly fortified place in North- 
western, Corea. 

Three days after the capture of Phying- 
yang occurred the brilliant naval fight in 
the vicinity of Hai-yang Island. Like the 
first naval battle, it took place unexpected- 
ly, and was the result of a chance meeting 
between some Chinese cruisers and tor- 
pedo boats, protected by the Pei-yang 
squadron, and the Japanese fleet stationed at 
Hai-yang to watch the movements of the 
enemy. Admiral Ito again showed great 
strategic ability, and the utmost coolness 
and decision in the face of perplexing cir- 
cumstances. His plan of evolutions had to 
be conceived in less than an hour, and he 
was hampered by the fact that three of his 
ships were very slow, and that his torpedo 
boats were on duty in the Tai-dong River. 
By a series of skillful and beautiful tactics 
he destroyed four of the Chinese vessels, 
losing none of his own. 


The author says some critics have con- 
temptuously remarked that a naval battle 
between two European fleets could never 
have lasted five hours without the com- 
plete destruction of them both. He de- 
clares that such critics are thinking of the 
results which would be attained by a union 
of ancient tactics with modern, quick-firing 
guns. As a matter of fact, two fleets can 
no longer run alongside each other and dis- 
charge their guns incessantly until one sur- 
renders or is destroyed. The modern man- 
of-war can only trust to speed and the dis- 
tance of the engagement to avoid being 
crushed by the enemy’s fire. 

In “ Viadimir’s’’ opinion, the command 
of the sea, which this battle gave to the 
Japanese, exercised a decisive influence 
over the rest of the war. After it they 
could land troops when and where they 
chose, and conceive bold plans of campaign 
which would have been too hazardous to 
undertake without such naval supremacy. 
It was really the beginning of the campaign 
in China, as the battle of Phying-yang had 
ended the operations in Corea. 

The author’s account of the fall of Port 
Arthur would seem incredible to the reeder 
had he not been prepared by the first part 
of the war to believe that there is no possi- 
ble stupidity or cowardice of which the 
Chinaman {is not easily capable. This fort, 
one of the strongest in China, and well- 
nigh impregnable, if properly defended, was 
taken by the Japanese with almost no re- 
sistance. The Japanese evinced their usual 
daring recklessness, but the Chinese threw 
themselves from the walls, in many cases, 
in. their haste to reach a safe distance. 
The wonderful result of one day’s fight- 
ing at Port Arthur ‘ was owing,” says the 
author, ‘‘to the fundamental error of the 
Chinese, who consider that war consists in 
preparing a vast amount of first-class war 
material, regardless of the fact that the 
soldiers who are to use it are a mere un- 
disciplined rabble, enlisted on the spur of 
the moment.’’ He adds that after the fall 
of Port Arthur the Japanese were in pos- 
session of the best dockyard in the Far 
East, were provided with every requisite 
for repairing their vessels, and had a 
splendid base of naval operations at the 
enemy’s very door. After this indisputable 
proof of Japanese prowess, the world be- 
gan to realize that China’s strength was 
a myth, and that the Japanese Army was 
not a thing to be looked upon with good- 
natured contempt. The Chinese themselves 
acknowledged their weakness sufficiently 
to send a sham embassy to Japan in the 
interests of peace, but it accomplished as 
little as it deserved, but the Ambassador 
was politely sent back. 

In the last great struggle of the war 
heroism among the Japanese reached its 
most reckless expression, and even the Chi- 
nese were impelled by despair to exhibit 
something like courage and persistence, For 
those in the forts the case was hopeless 
from the first, since the Japanese fleet was 
ready to prevent all exit from the harbor, 
and the Japanese infantry filled the shores, 
but for once the Chinese had a leader who 
was hoth willing and able to stick +o a lost 
cause. Admiral Ito found in Admiral Ting 
an adversary worthy of respect, and he ac- 
corded it to him with the magnanimity that 





distinguished the Japanese in all their. vic- 
tories. The author writes that the cor-. 
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respondence between the two Admirals 
“ forms.a noble page in history,” and that 
Ito’s invitation to Ting to surrender is a 
rémarkable production. It showed a won- 
derful grasp of the modern history of the 
world, and the warmest friend of China 
could not point out better the defects of 
her social organization and their remedies 
than did Ito in his letter forwarded a few 
days before the Japanese were to destroy 
China’s last stonghold and capture her fleet. 
Before Wei-hai-wei the Japanese displayed 
the rapidity of action which had won 
them many former battles, and in four 
weeks had disembarked, advanced, attacked, 
and wan the place. ‘It was,” writes the 
author, “‘ the most dramatic episode of the 
war, and nothing was wanting to enhance 
its spectacular effect.” 

One chapter is devoted to the final opera- 
tions of the Manchurian campaign. In the 
month after the capture of Wei-hai-wei 
Japan succeeded in putting China entirely 
at her mercy. The Chinese troops were 
eut off from the empire, and 100,000 Japa- 
nese were in the enemy’s country, ready to 
strike a fatal blow. They had a base of 
naval operations close to Pekin, and com- 
manded sea and land. China came to 
terms and sent to Japan her only creditable 
representative, the venerable Li Hung 
Chang, who negotiated the treaty of Shi- 
monoseki. 

The author’s conclusion, in which he re- 
views and sums up the Japanese conduct 
of the war, is interesting and to the point. 
He compares their success to that of the 
last Eastern nation to rise to military 
power, the Osmanli Turks. He says: 

The latter achieved their conquest by 
numbers and the courage of fanaticism, and 
were qenerelly assisted by foreign rene- 

ades in the skilled departments of war- 

are; the Japanese conducted their mili- 
tary operations on scientific principles, and 
were not aided by a single European of- 
ficer. The conquests of the Osmanlis were 
marked by wholesale massacres and out- 
rages on every hand; the Japanese have 
shown a humanity and moderation which 
would honor any Christian nation. There 
is little doubt that, if left to themselves, 
the Japanese could have conquered the 
whole Chinese Empire. They had_ the 
greatest difficulties to encounter in the 
matter of transportation, marching in Win- 
ter weather and the obtaining of supplies, 
and overcame them all. 

He points out also that the Japanese 
military development is only a part of the 
general national progress, and that there 
are many other facts less known which 
are more important. For instance, Japan 
carried on the war without any foreign 
loans, bought 120,000 tons of shipping, and 
yet did not feel any bad effects in her 
trade or manufactures. The author pre- 
dicts a bright future for Japan and a 
dark ont for China unless her recent salu- 
tary lesson teaches her to reform her insti- 


tutions and national life. 





THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES 


Kenyon Cox contributes an interesting 
and intelligently analytical article on Puvis 
de Chavanne to the February Century. 
It is splendidly illustrated by a portrait and 
some half-dozen reproductions after the 
decorations at Boston, Lyons, and Amiens, 
with a detail from the hemicycle of the 
Sorbonne,.in Paris. The greatest decorator 
of his time receives ample justice at Mr. 
Cox’s hands and those of the public who 
hitherto have been unable to appreciate M. 
de Chavanne’s aims and intentions may now 
embrace the opportunity to comprehend his 
meaning, to understand the grand simplicity 
of his drawing, his elimination of detail, 
and his sacrifice of the unimportant for the 
final perfect completion of the canvas. These 
points are made clear without technical 
verbosity in simple, readable English, for 
Mr. Cox knows his métier thoroughly and 
is fully aware of the value of simplicity 
in art work, even if at times he himself 
is carried away by his qualities of severe 
draughtsmanship and in his own work is 
inclined to detail and hardness. Attraetive 
Colonial dames of Maryland, after. pict- 
ures by Reynolds, Kneller, Peale, and 
Sully, with many miniatures, accompany 
an article by John Williamson Palmer. 


Comparisons are odious, of course, but, 
with the February Cosmopolitan and the 
January Figaro Illustré before one, it is 
impossible not to observe the difference be- 
tween artistic work and that which is—less 
so. The woman’s head on the cover of our 
American monthly is dry and unsympa- 
thetic, contrasted with the Doucet young 
woman before the fire, in the French pub- 
lication. There is snap, vim, and dash 
about the color and treatment of the latter, 
with little of those qualities in the for- 
mer. While the artist of the original may 
be charged with some of the fault in the 
first, it may not all be laid at his door. 
The Cosmopolitan frontispiece, by Made- 
leine Lemaire, is better, but still somehow 
the touch of the lithographer hangs about 
it in a blighting way. Poor Doucet’s un- 
timély death, by the way, cuts off a brill- 
iant, clever artist, who, though he never 
quite fulfilled the expectations of his ear- 
lier days, was an interesting figure among 
the young men of the Paris art world. 

The artistic quality of the French, even 
in the most flippant moods, is inevitably 
apparent. English men and women have 
been doing pictures of children, with dogs, 
cats, and dolls, time out of mind. The 
Christmas publications in London teem 
with them. It means a fortune to any one 
who can strike a popular chord, since con- 
tinuous commissions follow. Yet here in 
this January Figaro, is an astonishingly 
clever bit, of a little girl, dog, and doll, by 
a Miss Charedon, quite unknown; it is 
excellently well drawn, attractively colored, 
and yet is but one of a dozen good things 
passed by with scarce a comment. 


Among the other good things in the Feb- 
ruary St. Nicholas is an article about 
Charles Dana Gibson, the well-known illus- 
trator, who as a lad gave evidence of his 
artistic intuition by cutting out silhouettes 
from paper of figures, animals, and tree 
forms. More than a dozen examples are 
given, so astonishingly clever as to make 
one almost doubt their authenticity were 
they not vouched for by Mrs. C. T. Her- 
rick, who writes pleasantly of the. very 
precocious boy. Mr. Gibson's career, after 
one studies these paper cuttings, is only 
logical, for he gave remarkable evidence of 
keen observation at an unusually early 
age. 


The Magazine of Art for February gives 
as a frontispiece the reproduction of a 
dexterous example of commonplace art, 
by HB. Von Blass, called ‘‘ The Watermelon,” 
wherein an impossibly handsome and 
charmingly gowned alleged peasant woman 
is selling a cantaloupe to a gentleman 
straight out of an opera bouffe company, 
with the almost absolute certainty that 
the chorus will shortly appear in neat 
costumes and trim ankles, to sing a tuneful 
finale to the act. It is more pleasant to 
turn to Humphrey Robert's collection of 
pictures by deceased English artists and 
look at the Gainsborough, the Old Chrome, 
the Linnell and the Constable. Leather 
work receives attention, being well illus- 
trated, while an article on current art is 
readable, Some examples in photogravure, 
notably ‘“‘ Dawn,’”’ by G. Weatherbee and 
Arthur Meade’s “‘ Sea Urchins,’’ can scarce- 
ly be classed as recent, having been seen 
two or three years or more ago at Eng- 
lish exhibitions. Mr. Cotman’s “ Shades of 
Evening ’”’ seems, in the black and white, 
full of refined and charming sentiment. 
John Guille Millais, continues his Sport in 
Art, illustrated by pictures after Pirkner, 
Elmer, George Moreland, and Jan Fyt, 
Prince Karageorgevitch, he of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff fame, contributes a paper on Adolph 
Willett, whose drawing for French jour- 
nals have given him much renown. The 
other departments of the magazine are up 
to the usual standard. 


The Strand Magazine (New-York: The 
International News Company,) announces 
that it gives 150 illustrations in its’ Febru- 
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ary number, and an inspection certainly * 


“shows an enormous quantity of drawings, 


half-tones, and other reproductions. As a 
general rule, however, those among these 
that are not original, may be classed as 
pretty poor art, badly drawn, insufficient 
and commonplace. Some day, English pub- 
lishers will awake to the fact that they 
have neglected golden opportunities, and 
that there is a, large contingent all around 
them, of clever men, artists of sound, aca- 
demic training, brilliant technique, and 
original ideas, whose work could be had at 


moderate cost and who would raise the 


artistic tone of the magazines, putting 
them on a par with the French and Ameri- 
can publications, 

Some of the younger associates of the 
Royal Academy, others prominent in lesser 
organizations, and, indeed, no inconsidera- 
ble number of brilliant young men and 
women, are thoroughly available at moder- 
ate financial outlay, ready and anxious to 
add to their slender income by producing 
black and white drawings of a high order. 
These artists some enterprising editor will 
one day secure, and, when he does, there 
will be a mild revolution in the publishing 
trade, and the English magazine will take 
the important position it ought to have 
secured long ago. It is not necessary to 
mention available men by name. There 
are colonies of them all over England, 
while in London the studies are full. In 
this country, no opportunity is neglected; 
art editors are not only liberal and pro- 
gressive, but exceedingly keen to pick out 
those who give evidence of such ability. 
The results are plainly evident, for the 
most biased reader will at once admit the 
superiority of the American publications. 


There are capital illustrations to an ar- 
ticle on Art Students in Paris in the current 
number of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, 
that take one straight to the Quartier 
Latin. Glimpses of studios, characteristic 
views out of Parisian windows, and groups 
of students at the schools, will bring up a 
flood of memories to those who haye, as 
the French say, ‘‘ passed that way.”. The 
article on the Lee ancestry is full of por- 
traits of splendid men and women, hand- 
some, patrician, and distinguished. Among 
these is the last portrait of Gen. Wash- 
ington, made at Mount Vernon, in 1796, by 
Sharpeless. A’ paper on Rome’s Union 
with Italy has many half-tone reproduc- 
tions of the royal family, Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi, and Cavour monuments. Indeed, 
the publication, extremely interesting in 
every way, is one of the most readable of 


the monthlies. 
t 


Edward Gay, the well-known New-York 
painter, is the subject of a sketch in the 
February number of The Art Amateur. An 
excellent half-tone portrait accompanies the 
text, together with two black-and-white re- 
productions after his’ pictures, including 
the important ‘‘ Broad Acres,’’ now hung 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. 
Gay likewise contributes one of the color 
supplements, *‘ Noon on the Mohawk,” @ 
vigorous landscape highly suggestive of 
Daubigny. A full page of drawing studies 
is by Henri Lehmann, while another is. by 
Jules Lefebvre; both are capital and most 
instructive. There are exhaustive reviews 
of the current exhibitions, the Pennsylvania 
Academy coming in for a page or more, 
while the usual talks on drawing, painte 
ing, sculpture, and general decoration are 
quite as interesting as ever. China paint- 
ing, in particular, seems to be very popular 
with the readers of this journal. Notes-qn 
heraldry, with special reference to the 
identification of book plates, will be found 
of interest, not to say utility. 


Robert Blum’s clever pen drawing in the 
February Art Interchange, of Sir John Mil« 
lais is interesting in many ways and‘very 
like the original, who will probably be 
the official successor of the late Lord 
Leighton. The Interchange further gives 
a splendid translation of the great Reme 
brandt in the Museum of the Hermitage, 
at St. Petersburg, ‘* The Man in the Fur 
Cap ’’; a full-page engraving from the Van 
Dyck at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New-York, and two smaller pictures, @ 
Rembrandt and a Drouais, from the forths 
coming King sale. A large panel of roses, 
with a design for a blue china decoration, 
make up the color supplements. Among 
the painter contributors are George Whars 
ton Edwards and Ross Turner. a 


‘A Book Review Number,” Mr. Knaufft 
calls the December issue of ‘The . Art 
Student, which is somewhat late in making 
its appearance. He says, in an artiele on 
Lepére, the French illustrator and engraver, 
apropos of the fact that only one of the 
readers has followed certain suggestions 
about wood cutting: ‘‘ The Art Student 
would long ago, have been discontinued if 
the editor had depended upon appreciation 
for his incentive. To the contrary, he had 
taught for half a dozen years before start- 
ing this paper, and he knew from experi- 
ence that the average student. was entirely 
devoid of that quality of mind called in- 
tellect.” This is somewhat severe on the 
student, and leads one to wonder why Mr, 
Knaufft should be’ so self-sacrificing in so 
hopeless a cause. It was of a Western 
paper which had ‘suspended publication, for 
eighteen months, that Gen, Horace Porter. 
told a story the other night, at the Lotas 
Clubdinner to Mr. Dana; this journalresumed 
after a while, and, in its leading editorial, it. 
said: ‘“‘A year and a half ago this: paper 
was stopped for lack of funds; it is now 
resumed for the same reason!”’ The illus- 
trations in The Art Student are more enter- 
taining than is the letter press, the former 
being selected from recent publications. 
One inexcusable fault is in the spelling of 
the name of a distinguished English etcher, 
Mortimer Mempes, which: is here rendered 
‘““Mapes,”. and so means nothing to the 
average reader. An article on Constructive’ 
Drawing is about as instructive to. the. 
average student as would be a thesis on 
the potentiality of the sun’s rays on cads 
mium yellow, after three years’ exposur 
on an African desert. F 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


STUDIES OF' CHILDHOOD. By James 
Sully, LL. D. 8vo. New-York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

OLD FAITHS AND NEW FACTS, By’ 
William W, Kinsley... 12me. New-York;. 
D. Appleten & Co, 

A VIRGINIA COUSIN, AND BAR HAR- 
BOR TALES. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
l1émo. Boston and New-York: Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. 


Removal of Longmans, Green & Co,- 

Another large publishing house has joined 
in the movement to Fifth Avenue. Messrs, 
Longmans, Green & Co., the Londen firm,- 
which has had its American branch at 14 
East Sixteenth Street, is naw established 
in the new and handsome whitestone build- 
ing at 91 and 08 Fifth Avenue, near Seven- 
teenth Street. The growth in the business 
of the Messrs. Longmans had rendered in- 
adequate the parlor and basement fioors of 
what was once a private house in Six- 
teenth Street. The branch was established 
in this city not a great many years ago, 
but it has already grown to be an impor- 
tant factor in the American book trade, 
under th. management of Mr. Charles J, 
Mills. . 

In the same building with the Messrs, 
Longmans are now housed Bangs & Coa., 
the book auctioneers. Across the Wway,. 
some blocks down, are Macmillan & Coa. 
and D. Appleton & Co. A few blocks 
north, cn the same side of Fifth Avenue, 
are Dodd, Mead & Co. and the Seribners: 


In Seventeenth Street, near Fifth Avenue, 
are Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Elsewhere in 
this neighborhood, within a few blocks of 
the Messrs. Longmans, are other well- 
known qouses, Seenen Polen Bagg 41 R 3 
jong ha e essrs.: L 2 

egsrs, Dutton. Union Sous e still retaing 
the Cen 0 pany. at ot ent treet 
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SMILING ATLANTIC 
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Seaside 


An Ideal Resort Among 


Watering Places. 


NEW-YORK SHOULD KNOW IT BETTER 
A Summer or Winter Home Full of 
Comfort and Enjoyment with 
the Best Hotels and Every 
Ocean Pleasure. 


Attantic City, N. J., Feb. 8.—Although 
the Atlantic has never acquired the fair 
name of his elder brother, the Pacific, still, 
as thelatter may at times be irascible, £0 
ean the former be calm, It must have been 
on one of the youngerss good days 
that Atlantic City was Christened—a day 
whose entire orbit was a spotless, 
cerulean sparkle, with the sun smiling 
and not red in the face from violent mirth, 
and with the sea rolling in on the silver- 
gray sands in surges nine ranks deep ere 
they combed without disorder or excite- 
ment, but :to a grave, stately march, sol- 
emn enough to be an anthem, and monot- 
onous enough to be a dirge, were sorrow 
and not contentment its theme. But no 
minor chords dare obtrude their melancholy, 
fur the main characteristic’ of this island 
watering place is Rest. 

One begins to realize this fact, even while 
journeying thither from Philadelphia; for 
ene thing, the roll of the train over the 
magnificent roadbed—a section of which 
would cause an expert to exclaim “ Penn- 
sylvania Railroad!’’ were he and it sudden- 
ly transported by genii to Sahara—forms 
almost a lullaby. In the murmur one may 
detect loug-drawn-out ‘ D’s” and “ R’s,” 
as if the very word “ drowsy” were being 
spelled. Then the way leads through the 
pines, and their aroma, like the voice of the 
siren, calls from the sea with a dreamy 
eharm. Again there comes a break from the 
tunted growth, and peach orchards, which 
in spring are all pink and white with 
bloom, invite to soft slumber under a 
shower of fragrant petals. Such prepara- 
tory influences have their effect on the 
passengers, who talk little and read less, 
gaining from an American landscape in 
Summer at least a touch of Italy’s sweet 
do nothing 

On rolls the trai, with the sedate sweep 
of progress, pine and peach tree, 
like. the wolessings of good old times, are 
left far’ behind. Flat salt meadows ap- 
pear waging a ceaseless, shifting conflict 
for existence with the shallow bayous and 
hays frm which arise the scents of the sea. 
And then on the left shines out the ever-re- 
mewirg, immortal with a _ single 
elimyse of its brilliant vital-blue putting to 
sharae any remembrance one may have of 
the opacity of the great lakes, unmistakable, 
umsurpassable, cherished by God and wor- 
shipped by men, blithely illuminating the 
“truth that ten thousand years are but as 
B. Watch in the night. 


t 
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ocean, 


Siretching Out Inio the Sea. 


Thus far the traveler have noticed 
on his: way through the pines and over the 
Gunes a similarity to the view of Cape 
Cod, from Old Colony Railroad, and 
in his passage through the marshes on the 
causeway a resemblance to the approach by 
rail to- Manhattan Beach. But the first 
sight of Atlantic City is both startling and 
original.- J: occupies the fore- 
eTound, an expanse of delicate hues blend- 
ing into white, stretching out into the 
Bea, and, seemingly confining it with a long, 
Founded. arm. [is air is impressive, ex- 
ceeding the importance that can come 
from: area and population. Had it ever 
known remote days, one might almost ex- 
pect to see the delicate columns of a fane 
fo Venus Anadyomene, its tutelary god- 
ess. 

But what, then, does one see when driv- 
‘mg from the station to the hotel? A broad 
@treet,, with a hard, yellow roadbed, bor- 
@ered by low wooden buildings devoted to 
ordinary municipal commerce. Down its 
entre extends the wéb of the trolley, with 
_the’ yellow car darting to and fro like 
Bruce’s spider, proving that the shortest 
distance between two points is a direct line. 
Otherwise the appearance in summer. is 
that of some faded Southern town. In con- 
formity with this are colored men dozing 
@gainst the curb by the corner, if the 
temperature is high, the colored beaus 
and belies strutting along the sidewalk and 
Planning for a coming cotillion, and, far 
more wonderful to relate, the colored labor- 
€rs gathering the dust into carts. But 
twhen a turn is made down a side street 
there‘ appear trim lawns, verdant shrub- 
weries and trees, innumerable small hotels 
that look like the private villas of the 
fwealthy, in the distance the long array of 
the great hotels, like grand buttresses 
egainst all sorts of trouble, and beyond a 
Wision of the sea laughing at the pettiness 
pf human cares. 

What, then, does one hear on arrival? At 
first the vulgar sounds inherent to every 
failway station. Vans rumble, porters 
shout, the hackmen clamor. But even these 
famconscionable ones are somewhat sub- 
‘dued in their persistence. Perhaps the 
really reasonable tariff of their charges 
‘provokes comparison with their proud breth- 
ven in other places; perhaps, since they 
can’t be free, they ask whether life at the 
rate of 10 cents a passenger is worth liv- 
ing, after all. But when that turn is made 
jtoward the sea, at first there is grateful 
silence over the smooth, level street, and 
then from the tower of an Episcopal chapel, 
| Where services are held twice every day, 
there descend the mellow notes of the 
chimes, proclaiming rest for the weary, 
while the monotone of the surf, now becom- 
ing audible, reiterates Amen and Amen, 

Quietude in the Very Sands. 

There is no deception in this welcome; 
there is quietude in the very sands. They 
have no glitter, no oppression for the eye. 
On the journey one might notice in the 


banks the familiar red strata, but the 
beach is silver white, as if it had attained 
length of years and knew the state to be 
honorable. There are no shiftings, no ridges, 
no flurries. Like a pavement, it stretches, 
solid, substantial, composed, a fitting speci- 
men of the resort of which it is a signal 
feature. 

The sponsors of Atlantic City proved their 
responsibility by strict veracity, for it is a 
city, and not a hamlet ambitious beyond its 
class, and the Atiantie engirdles it like a 
wall. It is situated on a little, low, flat 
island called Absecon, about fiye miles frem 
the New-Jersey mainland, from which it is 
Separated by a network of bays and bayous, 
dwindling into amphibious salt meadow. 
It has a normal population of about 20,000, 
and a municipal government, which really 
accounts by its works for its being, though 
the hotel keepers are wont to. grumble about 
taxes and sigh for a change, as if the pre- 
vailing Republican power were Babylon 
itself, and non-partisanship their beloved 
Jerusalem. 

But whatever may be said of the politics, 
the streets are well tended and well lighted 
by gas and electricity, and that is enough 
to satisfy the visitor and sojourner. 

There is a police force, which, if it has 
little to do, at least keeps up that whole- 
some condition of affairs. The Health 
Board is assiduous, and not a mere honor- 
ary list. Hotels and boarding houses are 
thoroughly inspected from time to time, and 
all garbage and débris collected and burned. 
As to sewerage, a vital question in a place 
where an anthill is an eminence, no city on 
the continent has as good a system except 
‘Pullman, Iill., which has practically the 
game. The waste is pumped through un- 
derground pipes to the meadows beyond 
the town, where it is reduced into a valuable 
;and inodorous fertilizer. The Fire Depart- 
ment is well ordered and equipped with an 
rample number of steam and chemical en- 
‘etnes. It would appear that excise matters 
jare more liberally conducted than would 
; work for order in most places given over to 
recreation. . 

'. But in Atlantic City there are no signs 
wf drunkenness. Perhaps if any denizens do 
ever become intoxicated, the contrast be- 
‘tween inner hilarity and outer calm acts 
Bike a Keeley cure without consequent evils. 
‘As for water, which naturally follows this 
mubject, there are two sources of supply 
ntrolied by a private corporation, though 

€ municipality is taking steps to condemn 
leads from 


may 


the 


suddenly 


| maximum depth of 1,700 feet. 
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The source 
of these latter is thought to be subterranean 
streams from the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania. It is curious, even if fanciful, to re- 
flect on the fate of a raindrop — on an 
Alleghany height and creeping, flowing, 
rushing through crevices, strata, and in- 
tricate courses, to at length aid in cooling 
some invalid’s fever. Men are apt to prate 
about the terrific forces of nature, and to 
ignore her constant benefactions, for it’s 
easier to follow the lightning’s flash than to 
solve the skill of her alembic. So much for 
the duties which are imposed on a munic- 
ipality. It is well to know that they are 
efficiently and faithfully performed, as it 
is a satisfaction to feel that a_ kitchen is 
adequate and clean. So much being assured 
they both may be relegated to the rear, 
where they belong. : 
Good Living and Enjoyment. 

This latter assurance too prevails at At- 
lantic City, for good living comfortably 
waddles along every piazza. There is a 


businesslike air which strikes one on en- 
tering a dining room, a strictly business- 
like air, as if there was something impor- 
tant to be done, and no frivolity must in- 
terfere. It may be added that this im- 
portant something is done, and thoroughly 
50. But withal, decorously. There may not 
be rubber tires on the knives and forks, but 
there might well be. Conversation stands 
without, and sends in an occasional whisper.: 
True, there is the inevitablé traveled old 
lady, who, covsneng J a hapless youth in the 
next seat, causes him to twitch and turn red 
behind the ears by loudly particularizing 
on ** We Americans don’t know how to do 
things.”’ But then, much must be forgiven 
of traveled old ladies, else why should 
they travel? The ordinary guest doesn’t 
beat his breast when he hears this loud 
bassoon, but noiselessly performs the duty 
ef the hour. When the reminiscences cease, 
once more there is silence. A chance com- 
er looking in might surmise the lunch to 
precede a lecture on physiological psychol- 
ogy. Let such a one make no mistake, it is 
only the Philadelphians thoroughly enjoying 
themselves. 

Sersible persons these, and they rather 
predominate at Atlantic City. hey do 
nothing, but they do it with such dignity. 
They sit as if granting an audience, though 
there is never anything to hear. There are 
billiard tables and shuffle-boards at the 
various hotels, but tie balls seem loathe to 
roll, and a click is as out of place as a guf- 
faw ata séance. Doubtless they are 
ashamed of being round, and hope to_be- 
come square and well settled like their 
patrons. 

Atlantic City, with a single exception, is 
a non-producer. Its economic ideas are rad- 
ical, it even glories in the the fact that the 
balance of trade is against it. Outside of the 
occupations essential for building and liv- 
ing, it has no manufactures nor trades. 
Freight trains roll heavily into town, but 
when leaving rumble from emptiness. But 
however crowded the incoming passenger 
trains, the outgoing are more weighty, for 
departing guests all bear away with them 
the single precious product of health. No 
place in the country has greater facilities 
for this output. Whatever the wise old 
ocean possesses in stores of equable tem- 
perature, mild, almost dry, breezes, atmos- 
phere charged with ozone and free from 
the faintest malarial specks, is all at its 
disposal. There is.something loverlike in 
the way the sea surrounds and embraces 
the city. The land is so low and flat that 
one might naturally look for dikes and Hol- 
land’s constant besiegement. But no, there 
is no striving against the command, *‘ Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further,’’ and if 
the waves be proud, it is of their calm and 
generous mistress. And the town responds 
with confidence, and presents its best face 
to the sea. 

The Famous Board Walk. 

Along its very margin ‘here stretches a 
broad board walk five miles in extent. 
Abuttfhg on this are the great hotels. Nest- 
ling behind these are the lesser ones, like 
sheep under the shepherd’s guidance. Still 
further in the resr are the boarding houses, 
which will look like villas, and the cot- 
tages, whose elegance would appall any 
cotter, even under a Saturday night’s ex- 
hilaration; and then beyond and back, the 
bomely sights, sounds, and structures per- 
taining to trade. 

Atiantic City lies on the southeastern 
eoast of New-Jersey, about 40 miles north 
of Cape May. It is 60 miles from Philadel- 
phia and 150 miles from New-York. Its 
communication with the former city is fre- 
quent and rapid; three railways, the Read- 
ing, the West Jersey, and the Pennsylvania, 
running express trains in a little over an 
hour. Indeed, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
recently sent a newspaper train flying over 
this distance is 45% minutes, which was at 
the average speed of 76% miles per hour. 
The fastest mile of this remarkable trip was 
made in 41 seconds. Such results may well 
cause the Flying Scotchman to pick up his 
heels and to gird his kilts. 

From New-York City there is a daily 
Pullman train via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, leaving at 1:50 P. M., which returns at 
Y o’clock A. M. This makes the best time, 
which is 3 hours and 40 minutes. Ordinary 
trains take on an average 4 hours and 20 
minutes. The difficulty is that it is neces- 
sary to take two sides of a triangle instead 
of the third stright line down the coast. 
Doubtless were there such direct communi- 
cation, New-York custom at Atlantic City 
would be vastly increased, yet such rail- 
way continuation would not pay. There are 
few places of any importance on the New- 
Jersey littoral between Long Branch and 
Atlantic City, while the cost of construc- 
tion from bridging, diking, and filling 
would be enormous. 

And, indeed, New-Yorkers are not on their 
native heath at this seaside resort. They 
come, and in augmenting numbers, espe- 
cially during the Lenten season, and when 
they do come they stay with delight and 
return with enthusiasm. But when one is 
greeted here with the inquiry, ‘‘ From the 
city, I suppose?’’ that one is pretty certain 
to be chagrined by the discovery that the 
city par excellence is Philadelphia, and not 
the metropolis of Manhattan. 

“Its a pretty day,” said a charming lady 
in the sun parlor, and from the phrase one 
could well judge that Mason and Dixon's 
line has a loop around Atlantic City. While 
the latitude is nearly the same as that of 
Baltimore, there is much which recalls the 
sunny South—the negro servants, the fre- 
quent nasal twang, the heavy somnolent 
air, and the habitual folding of hands 
which it encourages. In point of fact, the 
majority of guests come from Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, and Washington, 
with a considerable representation from the 
Southwest and West. Doubtless all sorts 
of travelers used to arrive at the fabled 
Castle of Indolence. Knights eager for 
adventures; distressed maiaens anxious for 
succor; pilgrims, merchants, and learned 
clerks; but ere they had scarcely felt the 
shade of its threshold they all relapsed 
into dreamy sloth and tranquillity. So, too, 
the guests at Atlantic City soon acquire 
a uniform contented expression and bear- 
ing which indicate that their conception of 
recreation is rest. 


Mere Excursionists Not at Home. 


Not that there are not vast crowds dur- 
ing the Summer season, and all the essen- 
tials for hurly-burly. At the height of the 


influx there is a daily average of 200,000 
visitors. Of course, many of these are 
excursionists. But their title is by suffer- 
ance, and not in fee. Atlantic City not only 
could do very well without them, but it 
does very well with them. Whether by 
malice prepense or not, their chosen 
shore houses, dance pavilions, fisheries, 
sailing wharves, &c., are at either énd 
of the island, connected by the yellow 
spider which discreetly weaves its web 
in the background. In union there is cour- 
age, and, doubtless, the hordes will scatter 
their cigar stubs and eggshells and inevita- 
ble newspaper shreds in the very temple of 
Plautus. But the stray excursionist, while 
on the scent for frankfurters, must feel 
like a Pariah away from the ease of his 
caste. For Holmes’s Brahmin type is quite 
as distinct at Atlantic City as in any 
colonial town of New-England. Besides, 
his quest would fail. 

The frankfurter, that hardy Northern 
fruit, is not indigenous to this more trop- 
ical soil. There are fewer excursionists 
now than there were ten years ago. Their 
. presence is not encouraged, neither is their 
absence mourned. There are no metropolitan 
tentacles gradually throttling Atlantic City. 
She can never be a suburb, except to her 
own domestic rear yerd. Come one, come 
all, and be welcome; but if you do come, 
you: must travel a few miles and spend a 
few dollars, and not expect to confine your 
cuting within the rim of a dime! 

Like all popular institutions, the board 
walk at Atlantic City has certain disadvan- 
tages. t is 5 miles long, 24 feet 

10 feet high. And there 

. A stupendous affair, bris- 

tling with statistics and enormous ex- 
pense! But do not its gaunt timbers rather 
tarnish the pure silver of the beach? If it 
wasn’t on stilts, could not quite enough air 
and view and exercise be obtained with a 
saving of appearance? A trestle is always 
useful, and often necessary, but does it add 
to the foreground of a charming landscape? 
Besides, what a magnificent driveway is 
revented by its elevation! However, ere 

t is, a subject of honest pride, as main a 
characteristic as the bridge to Brooklyn 
Along its interior side are the abutting ‘ho- 
tels, and a myriad of shops, booths, and 
ravilions. Over its outer edge the advanc- 
ing tide casts its spume without an inter- 
ference save that of two_long-stretching 
ocean piers. Here are roofed entrances, con- 
taining seats, built and cared for by the 
various hotels and intended for their guests, 
but occupied by all comers without prohi- 
bition, save for those to whom the eggshell 
is an outward sign of good cheer. From such 
a point of vantage for inhaling nature’s 
tonic through every pore, for resting the 
soul by considering the tranquil wonders 
of the deep, or for refreshing the mind by a 
thousand cha marine and human min- 
utiae, one c forgets all about the 

veway and the tarnished sil- 
all, so tible of 
. are 
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the pleasantest means for mounting into 
heaven. 
Some of the Diversions. 


Of course in summer there are shops with 
curios, pavilions with carousals and tobog- 
gans, photographic galleries, phonograph 
and kinetoscope, glittering pharmacies and 
al fresco restaurants, rare fruits and oy. 
peanuts, which latter, like the mustard seed, 
though sniali, always arrive. China. and 
Japan, obiivious of strife, have formed an 
aggressive alliance against the Occident, 
and tempt with rare and costly pottery. 
The toboggan itself is exceptional, having 
two tunnels, in which kissing is_ strictly 
forbidden—perhaps that is why they are 
dark. The phonographs squeak with* the 
true concert-hall rasp; the kinetoscopes toss 
skirts with all the latest eccentricities; even 
the peanuts are roasted by electricity; but 
yet, these things are all as exotic as those 
deft and wily children of the inscrutable 
East. One even sees a fortune-teller, but 
she lurks in the shadow, quite ashamed 
of the fit of her wig. There is a grand 
“mammouth” organ, and the spelling of 
the notice, while singular, is apt, like an 
adroit old maid; but yet, but yet, its tones 
are discordant with nature’s ever pene- 
trating diapason. 

All these diversions are things apart 
at Atlantic City, just as they are 
Coney’s sole existence. There is far 
more individuality in the rolling chairs, 
which negro porters noiselessly trundle over 
the promenade. There are quantities of 
these perambulators, so that even on a 
two-hundred-thousand day no one need turn 
away without hope, and the rate of their 
progress is a competent gauge on the speed 
of the town. They dawdle, they stop at 
points conspicuous for sunshine and 
breeze, and the haughty invalid within 
and the humble invalid without, slumber in 
unison. However, “ sick chair’’ is no name 
for them, unless they are taken as pre- 
ventives against sickness. The occupants 
are always comfortable and often portly. 
There is a subtle connection between avoir- 
dupois and wheels, which points to the sur- 
vival of the fittest—that is the one who fits 
the most snugly. Men seem to favor these 
machines, for, afte* all, all helps over 
hard places, or easy ones, either, are mascu- 
line. And so, it was nothing unusual to see 
a stout, rosy-cheeked young man spending 
an afternoon in a chair reading “‘ The Wo- 
man Who Did.”’ From the lack of interest 
in the attendant’s face it was evident that 
he was following the text over his patron’s 
shoulder. Whatever it may have been that 
this woman did, this young man was the 
young man who didn’t—because he didn’t 
have to, to use his own elegant phrase— 
and a guest much at home at Atlantic City. 


The Avenues and Piers, 
Running at right angles to the board walk 
are the avenues of the town. At first glance 
it would seem that they were named in ac- 
cordance With an orthodox geography—that 


is, one which is correct until its next edi- 
tion—for they start off bravely from the 
north in conformity with the New-England 
States. But when one finds Pennsylvania 
between Virginia and North Carolina, and 
New-York bounded by Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, then it becomes apparent that the 
City Fathers in christening must have 
consulted a desiccated map. The cross 
avenues are equally original. ‘There are 
Atlantic Avenue and Pacific Avenue side 
by side, but the former is the further 
from its namesake. In the interior of the 
city is Arctic Avenue, perhaps because it 
is out in the cold. 

The ocean piers are without title—a 
strange lack in the case of a peer. From 
the extremity of one of these several times 
a day at stated times a mighty net is 
drawn, and whatever the sea affords in the 
way of finny inhabitants is exposed to the 
spectators, also blinking and ; apying. 
recent draught brought in over 3,000 skates 
—quite a useful commodity for a Winter 
resort—besides shad, weakfish, rockrish, 
flounders, toadfish, and Hiawatha’s old en- 
emy, the elastic-nosed sturgeon. The skates 
—being of the old-fashioned kind which 
require a strap—are ground into a fertilizer 
and spread over the farming land. What 
may not be expected from a crop so en- 
riched? Surely sobriety—if there be any 
virtue in the homeopathic theory. 

Atlantic City is a Winter resort, and also 
a Spring, Summer, and Autumn resort—gay- 
est in the heat, pleasantest in the cool, 
most comfortable in the cold. The ocean 
loves her too tenderly ever to suffer her to 
lay aside her gauds and go into retire- 
ment. He tempers the brumal blasts, he 
softens the fiery rays of the sun. He 
takes away the storms of the equinoxial, 
but leaves the: long, invigorating nights. 
The trend of the shore, too, shelters the 
resort. It is situated in a cove, with the 
line stretching out to the north and: the 
south. These points and a circumferent 
series of bars protect it from the full force 
of eastern and southeastern gales. The 
mainland, too, in the rear is high, and 
thus blizzards from the northwest are 
shot far over it. Every season has its 
climatic disadvantages, but these are all 
softened into actual profit at Atlantic City. 
If the foregoing explanation be unsatis- 
factory, there remains the Gulf Stream, 
which is an omnipotent power for good 
along the Atlantic coast, the more so 
since, being a mysterious whole, the parts 
must needs be mysterious. After all, a 
flower is just as beautiful and fragrant, 
even if it wither and grow odorless before 
an analysis. 


Fine in Winter as in Summer. 


Summer is the most opulent, and hence 
the most uninteresting, season for Atlantic 
City. Then it approaches, and even then 


in a modest way, the rush and_ uproar 
of fashionable watering places. Its  ho- 
tels are filled to overflowing, the silver of 
its beach is hid by the pressing throng, 
going everywhere, but seeming not to go 
at all, and by the variegated costumes of 
the bathers. Some times a charming wo- 
man gets excited, almost vehement, in 
conversation. She remains charming, but 
not so charming. One thinks of a 
shrew, though only with thankfulness, 
but when she resumes her beneficent tran- 
quility, one never thinks of a shrew at all. 
So in her quiet seasons, Atlantic City Is 
unapproachable. All her distinctive 
qualities shine out like gems in a placid 
pool. In the Summer her guests come to 
the seashore and are gratified; in the 
Spring,.Autumn, and Winter they come to 
Atlantic City and are blessed. At any 
time she is not to be sneezed at, for hay 
fever cannot exist within her borders, but 
within her chosen months the idea of sneez- 
ing would be sacrilege. 

Attached to every hotel and boarding 
house is a room or corridor, completely in- 
closed, and on its eastern or southern side 
enthely with glass, called a sun _ par- 
lor. Here in cold weather the guests sit 
and absorb caloric, storing away latent heat, 
like a provident bear eating against the 
Winter. What a field this would have been 
for Gen. Pleasanton and his _blue-glass 
specific! Even now in its colorless sheen 
one may detect a blue nose here and there. 
The appointments of these apartments are 
luxurious, or they wouldn't apperitain to the 
hotels and boarding houses of Atlantic City. 

For there was a time, and not so far dis- 
tant as.to whiten the head that recalls it, 
when ohne who went to the sea shore ex- 
pected to put up with much for the privi- 
lege. And such expectations were not dis- 
appointed, even by the best hotel. As for 
the boarding houses, they encouraged 
American literature by affording a perennial 
subject for humor, and very grim humor, 
too. 

Nor are the days as yet remote, for An- 
drew Jackson, brave man, lived long after 
Agamemnon, when Mme.Trollope, out of re- 
venge, probably,wrote so cuttingly about the 
domestic manners of the Americans, though, 
indeed, she didn’t find any manners whatso- 
ever. Among other barbarisms, she men- 
tioned the seclusion of women during travel; 
how a separate table was spread for 
them at the hostelries; how a _ separate 
cabin on the steamboats confined them, 
and how, in general, if they were treated 
with more consideration than the dumb 
beasts, it was because they could talk back. 

The hotels have changed, and we have 
changed with them. The office, whose bare 
floors and conspicuous cuspidore were once 
man’s proud privilege, is now a thing ot 
beauty and of joy forever. Formerly woman 
neither cared nor dared to tread its com- 
mercial precincts; now she swings, mistress 
of all-she surveys, through the mazes of a 
drawing room's appurtenances, while her 
brave masculine mate follows humbly and 
aesitatingly, tripping over rugs, tickled in 
the neck by the far-reaching fronds of 
palms, and dubious as to whether he shall 
fal his head or his hands to attend to his 

at. 

The Hotels Complete and Elegant. 

The hotels of Atlantic City are woman’s 
domain, hence they are complete and ele- 
gant. One might feel as if actually at 


home, were it not for the superfluous com- 
forts. The register is hidden, the time-table 
lurks in recesses, the news stand is patri- 
cian with bric-A-brac and curios. One might 
buy a New-York paper without first pur- 
chasing a vase, but that one would also be 
bold enough to appear at dinner in a 
checked traveling suit, and to smoke the 
consequent cigar in the sun parlor. 
The-hotels are elegant, and especially no- 
ticeable for good taste that is not mis- 
= he expectation seems to be that 
uxury is a necessity, and, like order, the 
boniface’s first law: It is apparent, too, 
that children are not in evidence; they 
come with their parents, not their parents 
with them. To them is allotted the domain 
of sunlight and salt; the vast contiguity 
of silver beach with its donkeys and go- 
carts and firm sand that needs no straw for 
building; the clear, fathomless air, and 
the ever-silent, ever-speaking ocean, flitted 
over by wild ducks, Fe anew ey by frolic- 
som? porpoises, dotted near by the fishin 
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sun parice, and mainma is discussing chari- 
ties in the Louis Quinze rece fon room, 

No idle, he mepe wll on i either. At- 
lantic City -is tful with good -works. 
If her left hand does know what her + a 
hand contains, at least that right hand is 
outstretched with roud = satisfaction. 
Among other benefactions, it displays the 
Children’s Seaside Home. This institution 
has a free, broad prospect on the bluff, with 
none of that economical side abutting, 
which is such a peculiarity of the hotels. 
The main structure is great _and roomy, 
and on either side, along the front inclosure, 
is a line of little cottages named after the 
various hotels by which they are supported. 
Thither are sent, without money or price, 
poor sick children from neighboring cities 
for a two weeks’ outing. eir chorus of 
joyous surprise is as characteristic of the 
place, and fully as sweet, too, as the soft 
chimes of the tiny Episcopal belfry. It is 
said that after the Johnstown floods over 600 
waifs were here maintained. So ever doth 
charity arise, calm and superior to nature’s 
most dreadful devastation. 

Just in the rear of this asylum is the 
Mercer Memorial, a substantial, ade- 
quate home for poor girls and women in 
need of the tonic of the sea. Here they 
are cared for with unobtrusive comprehen- 
sive kindness, not as Pee but as hon- 
ored guests. Both of these benevolences 
are maintained by private donations, and 
from these two, out of many, it is clear 
that when the ladies discuss they talk to 
some purpose. 


No Such Bathing Elsewhere. 


Of course there is bathing in season 
at Atlantic City, ideal bathing, since 
the real article so generally clings 
to ropes, and has no sure _ footing. 


There are no ropes at Atlantic City, though 
the astute stranger is apt to _ boast 
that he knows _ them. The undertow 
Is entirely too refined to make such dis- 
agreeables essential. It makes way for the 
dames, with wave-cap ip hand. The beach 
is flat, and the outer bars protect it. 
Only recently one was heard to protest 
that he had waded out for five miles with- 
out a wetting above the waist. True, that 
one was a hotel keeper, and the average 
boniface would wade to the Azores if it 
would reflect renown on his caravansary. 
Perhaps it was only two and a half miles; 
which, after, all, is quite far enough for 
those who would not turn their sport into 
labor. Here, too, that magician the Gulf 
Stream shows his skill, for it must be a 
hot Summer day indeed when the water 
is not warmer than the air. Doubtless the 
puffy-faced devotee who continually pro- 
tests that ‘‘ the coming season, Sir, at At- 
lantic City is the most charming of all 
the four charming seasons,’’ would hathe in 
the surf and not be the least chilled, ex- 
cept on emerging, in February. But, then, 
why run even this infinitesimal risk when it 
would be a poor hotel that had not luxu- 
rious hot salt-water baths, and there are no 
poor hotels in Atlantic City. 

Atlantic City, truly, is a city of hotels. 
They may be seen in all degrees of evolu- 
tion, from the homelike boarding house to 
the quiet, refined, small hotel, up the em- 
pyrean heights of the great hostelries. In 
all degrees of size do they present them- 
selves, but throughout, from little to big, 
from simple to grand, there is a common 
style of elegant thoughtfulness—a com- 
prehension of comfort. This anxiety 
so remote and antagonistic to avid- 
ity, is so apparent and yet so personal that 
it really requires dilating. Rates are in the 
background, mine host seeming a host, indeed, 
to whom hospitality is as sacred as to an 
Arabian. Of course, there are bills—nor 
does one purblind fail to perceive them— 
but they are not flourished. Any little or 
big financial transaction seems purely in the 
nature of an honorarium. ‘‘Take my house,” 
says nry smiling host, with all the sincerity 
of a Spaniard. So, frequently it is the com- 
ing, and not the staying, guest who receives 
all consideration. 

At Atlantic City there is never any worry 
or doubt about the former. When he ar- 
rives he will be cared for, if there be room: 
Meanwhile let everything be done for the 
stranger within the gates. The landlord of 
one of- the largest houses mentioned the 
other day in a matter of fact way that 
there had never been a cot put up in his 
hotel, though adherence to this rule haa 
caused him to turn away 300 arrivals in a 
single day. And this man was no eccentric 
adventurer with nothing to lose. Thrift 
sparkled all over him, from silk hat to 
patent leathers. But it was a cultivated, 
sublimated thrift which gives much for 
much in order to fet more—the thrift which 
makes Atlantic City popular, yet exclusive, 
at once a fesort and an abiding place, 

New-Yorkers are beginning to know At- 
lantic City, just as the city is beginning to 
know New-Yorkers, and this acquaintance 
can be continued with mutual profit. As 
has been said, during Lent there is a moder- 
ate-sized fashionable .€xodus. hither in 
search of rest and recuperation, but are not 
these benefits just as precious during the 
other 325. days? New-Yorkers haven't 
known, and, with true. metropolitan indiffer- 
ence, they haven’t eared, As they do know 
they will care, for who so keenly appreciat- 
ive of a good thing? As for Atlantic City, 
her manner may be provincial, but her 
heart is warm and catholic. The former 
may change with custom, the latter is as 
constant as the clear, pure air, the soft, 
balmy climate, the limpid, zestful tide, which 
give to her a vitality so exuberant and 
—a as to welcome all comers as chil- 
ren, 


THE NEWSPAPER IS 





INDISPENSABLE 


Never Before Was It So Necessary as 
It Will Be This Year. 


From The Hartford -(Conn.) Courant. 

Not since our war, if ever ateall, has 
there. been a year when the newspaper 
was so necessary as it must be in 1896. 

There’s a pile of history to be made in 
the next twelve months, and nobody knows 
when or where to look for the record-mak- 
ing events. They’re coming; that’s all we 
know, and to say that your morning paper 
is as necessary as your breakfast is to put 
the situation very mildly. It is indispens- 
able, 

Here at home we have our quadrennial 
political earthquake. The Republicans in 
June at St. Louis and the Democrats in July 
at Chicago will hold their nominating con- 
ventions for the Presidential election. Then 
will follow the campaign. In November we 
shall have the elections. 

Long before the general conventions we 
have our State Conventions to nominate 
delegates to these, and after these Na- 
tional Conventions we have our home con- 
ventions to nominate State officers; and 
we have our State election along with the 
National. 

What a mass of political business is out- 
lined in this brief sketch! The situation is 
liable always to change overnight. No one 
can prophesy a day ahead. The safe thing 
is to take a trustworthy paper and read as 
the events run. No scarcity of news is 
anticipated for 1896. : 

Abroad, the Eastern question may any 
day demand its answer. If anybody inter- 
feres for the Armenians, if Russia steps 
in in the Spring to say that she'll take 
charge of Constantinople, and all Turkey 
if she wants it, what will happen then? 
Are we safely out of the Venezuelan 
swamps ourselves? What’s the situation as 
to the disputed Alaskan boundary? Is 
the Cuban rebellion going to be settled 
without involving other powers than Spain? 

These are some of the questions, and 
each day may bring the answer to one or 
another. The story of the world’s doings, 
as presented these days by a paper lfke The 
Courant, is indispensable to every intelli- 
gent person. 

It is true that newspapers deal with con- 
siderable matter that has only ,ephemeral 
interest. They must. So does the talk of 
people. But the minor incidents, read to- 
day and forgotten to-morrow, are not all 
the news a real newspaper furnishes. It 
gives the great events as well as the little. 
It reflects the life of the day. No person 
can claim to be well-informed who doesn’t 
read at least one good newspaper daily. 
No person can know what sort of a world 
he steps out into after breakfast unless he 
has looked over his morning paper to learn 
what has happened to change the situation 
from the day before. 

And while the newspaper is daily neces- 
sary for what it may tell, this year it is 
especially and imperatively necessary for 
what it must tell—for its answers to a 
number of most important questions which 
we all know are bound to be answered dur- 
ing 1896. 





Opposes Favoritism and Mystery. 


From The London Daily News. 

M. Lockroy, the French Minister of the 
Navy, is making war on favoritism and 
mystery in Admiralty appointments. In his 
last regulations he tries to equalize the 
prospects of advancement to all deserving 
officers. It is also his intention to publish 
in the “ Journal Officiel’’ all the private 
reports: of Admirals and Post Captains on 
the officers under them. These reports have 
been, so far, kept in the dark. Those who 
made them knew they would never get 
round to the officers to whom they referred. 
M. Lockroy compared many of them wita 
the-subsequent. promotions, and found proof 
that they cut at the root of advancement 
through merit. Nepotism became the rule 
of the service. Deserving men were shunt- 
ed to make way for relatives. An Admiral 
or a Post Captain will now reflect care- 
fully before making « report that he knows 
will see the light while still fresh. In the 
French naval ng one’s ham- 
the been: a too 
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HAUNTS OF AARON BURR 





New-York City Was the Home of His 
Most Active Years. 





HIS SEVERAL HWABiTATIONS HERE 


The Beautiful Richmond Hill Estate 
—His Marriage to Mme. Jumel 
and Its Unhappy Con- 


sequences. 


Though Aaron Burr was born at Newark, 
N. J., of New-Englahd parentage, the home 
of his active years, and these extended 
from youth until extreme old age, was 
New-York City. There he reached the 
acme of well-deserved fame, thence he 
fled after an irretrievable disaster, and 
thither he returned to endure an intermina- 
able drag of poverty, toil, and humiliation. 

It was in 1776, after his return from the 
expedition against Quebec, in which he had 
displayed that undaunted courage which 
never thereafter deserted him, that Burr 
came to New-York to act as an aide to Gen. 
Washington. The Commander in. Chief’s 
headquarters were at Richmond Hill, a 
country seat on the banks of the Hudson, 
and about two miles north of the city. It 
is singular, by the way, how this. name 
“ Richmond ”’ is connected with the hap- 
piest and most wretched periods of Burr’s 
life; with the strength and power of his 
prime, with his notable trial for treason, 
and with the desertion and want of his 
deathbed. 

Burr did not remain very long in Wash- 
ington’s military family. He was then but 
twenty years of age, active unto restless- 
ness, and surcharged with martial ambi- 
tions, some of which he had already real- 
ized in the field. His duties as aide were 
mainly clerical, and proved intolerable 
after the wild, free life among Canadian 
woods and lakes. And so, in less than 
two months he obtained an exchange to 
Gen. Putnam’s staff. That bold, head- 
strong, good-natured, illiterate patriot was 
then stationed at the Battery, in charge of 
the city’s fortifications, and with him Burr 
lived until the evacuation. 

_This, inevitable event occurred on Sept. 
15, 1776. The city’was well-nigh complete- 
ly beleaguered. There were three English 
men-of-war in the Hudson River “ firing 
smartly at the town.’’ There were five 
English men-of-war in the East River, too, 
and these came to anchor in Kip’s Bay, 
near the foot of Thirty-fourth Street, and 
disembarked their troops in flatboats.’ The 
American Army thereupon made good its 
retreat to Harlem, but the rear guard re- 
mained, separated, bewildered, in imminent 
danger of capture. Burr was sent to notify 
it of its peril. He found a brigade com- 
manded by Gen. Knox in some scant earth- 
works, on what was then known as “‘ Bunk- 
er Hill.”” The present site of this redoubt 
is somewhere west of Broadway and be- 
tween Canal and Grand Streets. He con- 
vinced the men of the impracticability of 
defense, and, though the British were even 
then hurrying down the Bowery Road, led 
them through lanes and swamps and over 
fertile plantations, often containing deer 
preserves, or wooded knolls enriched with 
the foliage of rare birds, by gardens and 
ponds and villas, until he brought them in 
safety to Harlem Heights. 

On the way there were several encounters 
with British outposts, in which Burr showed 
a flamelike daring in rallying the exhausted 
and confused troops. It is notable. that 
Hamilton was one of those thus saved from 
the prison hulks ‘in Wallabout Bay.- Burr 
received much credit for this exploit, and 
Was congratulated by Washington himself, 
though that great man had not been im- 
pressed by the character of his aide. Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, while at Harlem 
Heights, were at the Morris: mansion. If 
Burr reported there, as was. likely, he prob- 
ably felt no vague intimation that a half- 
century later it would be his home. Burr 
was the last man in the world-to be af- 
fected by either the light or shade of the 
innumerable extraordinary. events which 
helped to make up his life. 

Burr afterward was stationed at White 
Plains, being in command of the American 
outposts extending from Sound to river. 
Between the hostile lines there was a de- 
batable land, the constant-scene of foray, 
pillage, and murder, under the guise of 
war. Some day, after Africa has been ex- 
hausted, and nothing is left to romanti- 
cists but their native land, this time and 
vicinity will be found to be replete with 
occurrences surpassing even their imagina- 
tions. But then there is no such place 
as home until all other places are barred 
out. Burr proved an efficient disciplinarian; 
he was a born leader, gifted with insight 
and comprehension. His attentions, -how- 
ever, were not absolutely concentrated on 
that side of the river. Beyond the other 
shore, at Paramus, lived the ‘Widow Pre- 
vost, to whom -he was affianced. In the 
meteorlike midnight rides which he was 
wont to take to her side, those latter-day 
romanticists may perhaps find a worthy 
incident. Are not the silent ferriage of 
horse and man across a dark, stormy 
river, and under hostile prows, and a mad 
gallop of twenty miles through the wood- 
lands, when capture meant a more per- 
emptory fate than that of André, all for 
the kiss of a fair hand, details which their 
pens might dignify? 

After Burr had resigned from the army 
on account of ill health, he was one day 
visiting the Prevost mansion, when a 
lady whom he had intimately known 
throughout his childhood and youth as Miss 
Shippen of Philadelphia rode up and en- 
tered, and, exclaiming ‘‘ Thank heaven 
there was no need for further hypocrisy! ”’ 
related in a:lively way how she had won 
the respectful compassion of Washington 
and Hamilton through her grief and despair. 
It was Mrs. Benedict Arnold, on her wav 
from West Point to meet her husband 
within the British lines, rejoicing in the 
treason which she had instigated. There 
has been many a sentimental tear shed on 
her behalf which might well have been re- 
served for some mortuary occasion; but 
then, when sentiment stoops to investigate, 
it is apt to stiffen into reason! 

Though Burr had.left the army, he yet 
one day nobly led a battalion of young men 
nobler than himself. He happened to be in 
New-Haven at the time of the descent of 
the British, and seeing the Yale students 
drawn up on the campus before the Brick 
Row-—then not old—assumed command of 
them. This scholastic force did good sery- 
ice under his experienced lead, and with 
such incitement as the reverend presence of 
President Stiles and ex-President Daggett. 
The latter proved himself as veritable a hero 
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and as worthy of commemorative verse as | 
ever did John Burns of Gettysburg, con- 
fronting a whole regiment in his clerical 
gown and withstanding fatal injuries. 

After the conclusion of the war Burr 
studied law, married the Widow Prevost, 
and moved to New-York. His town house 
was on Maiden Lane, in the aristocratic 
heart of the little town. His office was at 
10 Cedar Street, and soon was thronged 
with lawyers, Litigation had been at a 
tom amg for years; it now came in a mad 
rush. 
avenged by confiscations and condemna- 
tions, through which land titles in pokey ae 
became inextricably involved. urr had 
no worthy rival at the bar except Hamil- 
ton, and each in a way was necessary to 
the other, as between them they rounded 
out innumerable lawsuits. The two men 
at this time were in no wise unfriendly, 
their families being on visiting terms. It 
was only after Burr displayed his marvel- 
ous skill as a politician that Hamilton dis- 
covered that “if, in a word, we have an 
on Caesar in the United States, ’tis 

urr.’’ 

In a few years Burr had prospered so well 
that he was able to buy the estate of Rich- 
mond Hill. This beautiful country seat 
had been occupied by Vice President Adams 
while New-York was the National capital, 
and is thus described by his good wife: 
‘“‘In natural beauty it might vie with the 
most delicious spot I ever saw. It is a mile 
and a half distant from the City of New- 
York. The house stands upon an eminence; 
at an agreeable distance flows the noble 
Hudson, bearing upon its bosom innumer- 
able small vessels laden with the fruitful 
productions of the adjacent country. In 
the background is a large flower garden 
inclosed with a hedge and some very hand- 
some trees. Venerable oaks and broken 
grounds covered with wild shrubs surround 
me, giving a natural beauty which is truly 
enchanting. A lovely variety of birds 
serenade me morning and night, rejoicing 
in their liberty and security.” 

Theodosia Alston, Burr’s devoted daugh- 
ter, thus speaks of the home of her child- 
hood in a letter to her husband: ‘I have 
just returned from a ride in the country 
and to Richmond Hill. Never did I behold 
this island so beautiful. The variety of 
vivid greens, the finely cultivated fields and 
gardens, the neat cool air of the Cit’s 
boxes, peeping through straight rows of 
tall poplars, and the elegance of some 
gentlemen’s seats, commanding.a view of 
the majestic Hudson and -the high, dark 
shores of New-Jersey, altogether form a 
scene so lively, so touching, and to me so 
new that I was in constant rapture.”’ 

New-York City, it must be borne in 
mind, was then a small place—less than 
half the present size of the City of Albany 
—crowded into the lower extremity of the 
island. . The Brick Church, with its grave- 
yard in front, stood on the site now occu- 
pied by the building of THE NEWw-YORK 
TIMES, and marked the upper limit of the 
city proper. Its outlook was depressing, 
comprising the poorhouse, the jail, the 
gallows, and, beyond, the shining waters 
of the Collect Pond, rippling over the spot 
now disgraced by that much fouler cess- 
pool, the Tombs. Where Canal Street now 
runs was a broad, almost impassable swamp, 
and when Burr drove out to his rural rest 
he had to cross over causeways and bridges. 
In many respects, however, the city was as 
important as it now is. It was the port of 
entry of a new world; its shipping sailed 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, even 
unto far Cathay. Among its citizens was a 
proportion of men distinguished by birth 
or wet geen extraordinarily great. Dur- 
ing. the occupation the British had_ set 
the social pace, at not less than a gallop, 
and it- in no: wise diminished after their 
departure. Private entertainments were 
profuse; private houses were filled with 
wares and. tapestries of costliest manu- 
facture; while the corporation was as con- 
tinually honoring some public man with a 
banquet or the presentation of a gold box 
as it is never doing anything of the sort 
now. , 

Among many notable homes then, Burr’s 
home at Richmond Hill was one of the 
most notable. He delighted in careless, gen- 
erous hospitality; there was a surplus of 
slaves in attendance; there was an abun- 
dance of horses.in the well-appointed sta- 
bles; in the deep rock-hewn cellars were rare 
old wines; in the high-incased library were 
all the books that the London shops could 
furnish. Here came foreigners of note, volun- 
tary or involuntary visitors to this country, 
such as Talleyrand, Volney, Louis Philippe, 
and Jerome Bonaparte, and the times of 
their coming and of their going were their 
own. Here, too, came ambitious young men, 
impatient of the arrogance of the Federal- 
ists, and of the hereditary control of the 
great families of the State; “ Myrmidons, 
Hamilton sneeringly termed them, The 
Tenth Legion,’’ Theodosia proudly called 
them, and saluted Burr as chief. ‘ 

A phenomenal political rise was that of 
Aaron Burr while he was residing at Rich- 
mond Hill. He was successively member of 
Assembly, Attorney General, United States 
Senator, Vice President of the United States, 
and within one eleetoral vote of being John 
Adams’s successor, which vote he might 
have easily secured through. manoeuvre for 
himself. Doubtless his methods’ were not 
high, but they might have been much lower 
for all the credit he got. In his most pop- 
ular days he was regarded by the statesmen 
of the day, strongly intrenched through 
family wealth and signal service as an 
upstart, an anomaly who should not be 
tolerated. After his duel with Hamilton he 
received all the contumely which malice and 
hatred, besides honest indignation, could 
heap on him. Burr was to an extent the 
victim of panegyrists. In making a martyr 
of Hamilton they must needs make a villain 
of him. ' 

On the 4th of July, 1804, the order of the 
Cincinnati held its usual banquet. Burr and 
Hamilton were both present, the latter be- 
ing the President. oth men were quiet, 
the one from habit, the other from some 
secret obsession of spirit. But at length 
Hamilton yielded to. solicitation and sang 
a song, sociably associated with him, called 
“Follow the Drum.’’ Its first verse ran as 
follows: 

’Twas in the merry month of May, 

When bees from flower to flower did hui, 

Soldiers through the town marched gay, 

The village flew to the sound of the drum 

From windows lasses looked a score, 

Neighbors met at every door, 

Sergeant twirled his sash and story, 

And talked of wounds, honor, and glory. 

Wounds, honor, and glory; alas, those 
words had a more fatal foree than came 
from the spirited tones of that song! At 
that moment Burr and Hamilton: were un- 
der engagement to fight a duel; one week 
later that engagement was fairly, yet fear- 
fully, fulfilled. Hamilton fell, mortally 
wounded, and in so dying met the far more 
enviable fate. Ten days later Burr left 
the city by night, a fugitive, if not from 
justice, at least from vengeance, and was 
rowed in a barge to Perth Amboy. It was 
** Good-bye ’”’ to Richmond Hill then, with 
its sweet surroundings, its fair prospects, 
its secluded walks, its pictures, its wines, 
its books. Burr never visited the spot 
again. It was seized by his creditors, and 
sold, and, like its master, felt the heavy 
hand of time. Groggeries now throng its 
extensive plantation; where the mansion 
once stood, is the junction of Charlton 
and Varick Streets. What would Theo- 
losia Burr say, could she revisit that 
‘scene so lively, so touching’’? What 
would she think could she know that the 
surroundings of her father’s name were 
equally low and contemptible. 

The next time that Burr was in the City 
of New-York, he lay in hiding; not on 
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:Spotting the leopard—tipid change of spot.’ 


A BRUSH WITH THE NATIVES. - 
Trom St. Pab's. : 


The reprisals of the Tories were 


account of the Hamilton duel, however; 
there. never was any strong intention of 
pressing the indictments found on account 
of that. It was..in 1808, after his trial 
for treason. He had been acquitted, truly, 
but there wefe other charges. against him: 
besides, he .was many thousand dollars 
worse than bankrupt, and-at that time one 
might be imprisoned for debt. Where he 
staid is uncertain; possibly with the: cele- 
brated Dr. David Hosack. At. all events, 
he had friends, whose devotion was only 
equaied by the vindictiveness of his ene- 
mies, and so, in June, ‘with a fair amount 
of money, he sailed for Europe, in the 
hope of interesting Napoleon in his Mexi- 
can scheme. This hope was even more 
visionary than the scheme itself; had 
Napoleon become interested in Mexico, he 
himself would have been its future ruler, 
not Aaron Burr. It:is not improbable that 
all unknowing, Napoleon had been Burr's 
evil genius to a far greater extent. His’ gi- 
gantic achievements, his more gigantic per- 
sonality, may have captured the imagina- 
tion of this resolute, audacious man, forced 
largely by circumstances into becoming an 
adventurer, and have caused him to believe 
that what ‘the prototype had done on one 
continent, he, the imitator, covld do on 
another. Had there been no expedition into 
Egypt, perhaps there never would have 
ven Fag age vonage at Blennerhassett’s 
disgrace subsequent exposure’ and 
or four years Burr remained in Europe 
going from. good to bad and from had 
to worse,-as far as material prosperity 
was concerned. It cannot be said, however, 
that he ever allowed himself to degen- 
so from his own peculiar standards. 
a he suffered all the ignominy and 
hardship that can come to a stranger in 
: Strange land. At length, through charity, 
€ was enabled to return, and after inter- 
ceding through friends with authorities and 
creditors, ventured to open a law office at 
23 Nassau Street. The old professional rep- 
matics Survived the death of character. 
traightway Burr had all the business he 
could attend to, and this continued until 
the date of his mortal sickness. But he 
was socially ostracised; he was a slave to 
the debts of the past. The man was 
shunned on the streets like a pariah, but 
he never showed a pariah’s self-contempt. 
ln a mags eg he kept that to himself; ap- 
e was as anxious 

as they were to cut him. 7 oe 

He finally established his office in Reade 
Street,.and there it continued unchanged. 
The Stewart Building now covers the site. 
In dark, smoky, double rooms, he lived 
and worked and slept, a little, dried-up old 
man, with the manners of a Chesterfield 
and a personal dignity. which no one could 
break, looking out on the world through 
cynical eyes still wonderfully bright. To 
this office one day came Mme. Jumel, the 
rich widow of Stephen Jumel, one of the 
early merchant princes of New-York City; 
with,a case involving many complicated 
point&. Burr was then seventy-eight, the 
lady still young, as rich widows go, and 
yet, whether through fear or charm, or 
the veritable unexplainable passion itself, 
in less than a year they were married, and 
Burr went to his wife’s house to live, 

More than fifty years before- he had 
passed its threshold as a young officer to 
receive the encomiums of his chief, for 
Mme. Jumel lived in the old Morris man- 
sion, which Washington had used in 1776 
as headquarters. This house was erected by 
Roger Morris, a British officer, who had been 
Washington’s companion in arms through- 
out the disastrous Braddock campaign. 
There is a tradition that the two young 
men were also rivals for the hand of the 
lovely Mary Philipse of Yonkers. How- 
ever this may have been, and the tale is 
more apt than well founded, Morris was 
the successful suitor, -and thither he brought 
his charming bride in 1757. It was a type 
of the best Colonial architecture, being 
classical in design, with four Dorie col- 
umns and a double gallery in front, capped 
by an ample peaked. attic. . Its site at 

resent is at One Hundred and Sixtieth 

treet and St. Nicholas Avenue. 

Burr’s second marriage did not prove as 
felicitous as his first—it could not have 
been more so. He and the Madame Jumel— 
for thus his wife continued to be known— 
quarreled about money affairs, her money 
affairs, of course, and finaly separated. 
‘here was no Civorce. but Burr returned to 


there to work indefatigably, sleep on a 
settle and subsist on Sabine fare. But not 
for long, however, nothing can be long ex-~ 
cept, perhaps, the night watches, at four 
score. He was stricken with paralysis, and 
thencéforth his career dwindled away under 
the care of some faithful friends who let 
lodging in the old ‘‘ Jay house” near Bowl- 
ins Green. 

There for two years Burr lingered a 
hopeless, almost helpless invalid. The 
surroundings must have been full.of touch- 


gret for him. In that very house he -had 
often been entertained by his friend John 
Jay, in .those, pleasant aspiring days of 
yore, when chis first wife had been alive, 
and, ah,: soy proud of him, and. Theodosia; 
a little girl, was already revealing by her 
wrecocity, that systematic education to 
which he had devoted suck thought... From 
the broad,’ low window by which he lay 
he could. locate ail the historic spots- of 
those stirring times of which he had been 
no.small part. The Kennedy mansion, 
whose site is now occupied by the’ Field 
Building, which he remembered as‘a model 
of the English style, broad with wide 41lls, 
and parlors fifty feet long, with ground ex- 
tending to the water’s edge; the Govern- 
ment house, by far the most elegant edie 
fice of ‘his day, built for the. use of: Presie 
dents and afterwards occupied by Goye 
ernors; the old fort with its red cedar pali- 
sades, and Castle Garden, constructed on a 
mole and conected with the shore by a 
wooden bridge. Ah, these had formed a 
fair scene, and now like him they were 
feeling the weight of years and perishing 
day by day!! 

In 1836 the old ‘‘ Jay house’ ’was torn 
down, and so Burr was removed to Port 
Richmond, S. I., where in a few months 
he died like the subject of Scott’s: pa- 
triotic scorn: ‘‘ Unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung .”” He was not a good man, but many 
a worse one of his contemporaries died 
in the odor of general esteem. It is a 
hard thing to survive through a drag of 
years even unto senility the wreck of one’s 
ambitions, fortunes and character. 





THE ANNEKE JANS ESTATE WILD DELUSION 


Thomas G, Shearman Tells the 
Victims Some Forcible Truths, 


Mr. 


From The Indianapolis Journal, 

A few days ago The Journal made some 
uncomplimentary allusions to the credulous 
persons who find nothing better to do with 
their money than to pay it to “ attorneys” 
who profess to represent their interests in 
the Anneke Jans estate. These remarks 
have brought out various protests and ex- 
planations from people whbvd cling to their 
delusion and insist that they are reallly 
heirs to the supposed estate, with a legal 
claim: sure to be acknowledged by the 
courts. There is no space to spare in The 
Journal’s columns for these communica- 
tions, but a letter on the subject, addressed 
by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman of New-York 
to The Detroit Tribune, and through that 
paper to the Jans heirs in Michigan, is so 
forcible that it is here reproduced. It 
seems that a stray paragraph in The Trib- 
une to the effect that Mr. Shearman was 
attending to claims for the Anneke Jans 
estate brought a flood of letters to that 
well-known gentleman; hence his indigna- 
tion. He writes: 

“As I am the only person of that name 
residing in the City of New-York, or any- 
where within twenty-five miles of it, I can- 
not blame your readers for writing to me. 
But will you be kind enough to inform 
them in the most explicit and unmistak- 
able terms that every one who pretends 
to be able to recover anything on ac- 
count of the Anneke Jans estate, or any-~ 
thing from Trinity Church, or anything 
from the Bank of Holland, or from the 
Bank of England, or from any of the many 
millioned estates which are so often report- 
ed to be crying out for the lawful owners, 
and asks a fee, even of 50 cents, is @ 
swindler and a thief. And, while I make 
no pretensions to extraordinary virtue, I 
hope that many years of reputation for at 
least average good conduct will justify me 
in regarding as highly offensive the mere 
suggestion that I have anything to do with 
those abominable operations. I must ask 
further correspondents to accept this gen- 
eral statement as a reply to their letters. 
For even postage stamps are not sufficient 
compensation for the .time occupied in re- 
plying to such foolish inquiries. And 

strongly recommend all persons who are 
infatuated ‘with the delusion that there are 
any large estates floating around, waiting 
for them to claim~them, to drop that delu- 
sion as soon as possible, attend to their 
own businesss, and leave me to attend 
to mine.” 


Canine Intelligence Demonstrated. 


From The Westminster Gazette. 
An English traveler in Switzerland hav- 
ing recently criticised somewhat unfavor- 
ably the race of St. Bernard dogs because 
a certain member of that famous breed 


took the liberty of devouring the contents 
of his luncheon basket on a recent occa- 
sion, a German admirer of the maligned 
animal has been moved to take up his pen 
in its defense. The St. Bernard’s action, 
he maintains, does not exhibit any lack of 
intelligence. On the contrary, it shows @ 
very keen appreciation of the interests of 
the inn keepers in mountainous regions, 
On the summit where the offense was com- 
mitted, he points out, there is an inn 
where an excellent luncheon may be ob- 
ined at @ very moderate price. When 
the English tourist makes a practice of 
carrying all his refreshments’ up from be- 
low; he shows a disregard for the prosperity 

such establishments, which the St. 








Bernard dog—to his honor be it 
no disposition to encourage. | 
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his gloomy double offices in Reade Street, . 


ing reminiscence, perhaps of poignant re-. 
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